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Akt.  \.—ChrettQmathi9  Arahe,  ou,  Extrgtla  de  (Uvtrt  Eerwain* 
Arabes,  tant  eit  prase  qu'tn  ven :  avec  fine  Traduction,  et  4v 
Nota,  d  r  Usage  des  Hives  de  fEcole  Royal  et  Speciale  des  Lan- 
gaet  Orientates  vivanies.  Seconde  edition,  corrtgee  et  01^ 
wuntet.  Par  M.  le  Baron  Silvestre  de  Sacy.  3  tom.  9vQ- 
PviB,  Imprimerie  Royale,  18S6,  1827. 
WiTHiK  two  ceoturks  after  tbe  Arabs  issued  from  th«  dascrt  to 
propagate  a  new  faitb.  their  empire  and  tbeir  language  prevailed 
over  an  extent  of  two  hundred  days  journey,  from  ludia  and 
Tatary  to  the  east  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  in  the  west.  The 
facility  with  which  this  extraordinary  people  acquired  all  the  arte 
of  peace  is  not  less  astonishing  than  the  rapidity  of  their  con- 
^■esta.  The  same  enthusiasm  which  led  them  tq  victory  stimi> 
uled  their  progress  in  the  career  of  letters,  and  in  both  cases  was 
tttended  with  similar  resulu.  The  great  fabric  of  empire  bo 
speedily  constructed  wanted  all  the  elemente  of  stability,  and 
owed  its  duration  only  to  the  weakness  of  its  neighbours;  while 
the  firuits  of  a  literary  culture,  which  did  not  await  the  natural 
season  of  developement,  never  attained  the  strength  of  complete 
naturity.  Tbe  dominion  of  the  Caliphs  rose  on  the  weakness  of 
Ae  RoH>an  empire,  and  in  like  manner  the  literature  of  the  Ari^ 
bians  was  destined  to  replace,  by  a  more  beneficent  revolulfon, 
tbe  fading  enlightenmcat  of  the  Cbristiao  world.  Fortunately, 
hawever,  for  mankind,  the  ncissitudes  of  letters  are  far  less  d^ 
strvclive  than  those  of  empire;  and  tbe  power  of  knowledge, 
though  slowly  acquired,  outlives  many  political  dyBfisties.  The 
|lery  of  tbe  Roman  name  was  preserved  in  its  language,  and  long 
after  that  vast  empire  had  fallen  to  dissolution,  recalled  tbe  greaU 
■ess  of  ^  power  which  bad  diffased  it  over  half  the  world.  In 
like  manner  tbe  language  and  literature  of  (he  Arabians,  (be 
dasiic  study  of  the  East,  are  the  otonumente  of  a  dominion  wbisli 
Mver  bad  acuity,  and  has  long  »ince  ceased  to  have  exiatenoe. 
la  eacfa  of  ^ae  instances,  indeed,  religion  hdped  to  extend  tbp 
carreB<ry  of  her  adopted  tongue.  But  a^U  tbe  lansuagee  of 
DM'Maaa  or  (tf  the  Koran  ooald  Bever  bare  extended  nr  beyond 
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the  precincts  of  the  altar  or  the  motque,  if  they  had  not  possessed 
intrinsic  merits.  Every  vulgar  tongue  possesses,  in  the  fact  of  its 
being  used,  an  advantage  too  decisive  to  be  overcome  by  anything 
but  a  striking  superiority  in  copiousness  and  structure.  But  it  is 
net  merely  uie  splendour  of  the  Arabian  name,  nor  the  innume- 
rable host  of  Arabian  writers,  nor  the  large  portion  of  the  earth 
which  stilt  cultivates  the  Arabic  as  a  classic  language,  that  recom- 
mend to  our  attention  the  study  of  Arabian  literature;  its  cha- 
racter is  so  peculiar  and  decisively  marked,  its  origin  and  vicissi- 
tudes are  so  singular  and  instructive,  that,  without  an  adequate 
esplanatton  of  them,  the  history  of  the  human  mind  would  be 
incomplete. 

The  epoch  at  which  Arabian  cultivation  attained  its  meridian 
splendour,  while  the  nations  of  Europe  were  enveloped  in  dark- 
ness, cannot  fail  to  catch  the  attention  of  the  most  careless  ob- 
server. Its  situation  too,  in  the  midst  of  Goths  and  Celtiberians, 
is  no  less  remarkable.  The  Moors  in  Spain  transmitted  the 
torch  of  civilization  from  antiquity  to  modern  ages,  and  yet  the 
beneficial  influence  which  they  exerted  on  Europe  can  be  but  im- 
^rfectly  develope<l,  and  is  ^et  reluctantly  acknowledged  by  the 
literary  world.  This  ingratitude,  as  welt  as  the  historical  ob- 
scurity which  gives  birth  to  it,  are  both  to  be  referred  to  the  pe- 
culiar character  of  Arabian  literature,  of  which  we  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  take  a  brief  survey,  endeavouring  to  trace  its  character 
from  its  history,  and  from  both  these  to  deduce  its  influence  on 
modem  Europe. 

While  the  Arabs  yet  wandered  over  (he  desert,  dividing  their 
time  between  the  care  of  their  flocks  and  petty  warfare,  the  atten- 
tion they  paid  to  langua^  augured  and  facilitated  their  future  cul- 
tivation. It  appears  instinctive  in  man  in  every  stage  of  society 
to  pique  himself  on  the  purity  of  his  speech.  Even  the-Green- 
lander  mocks  the  stranger  who  mispronounces  his  uncouth  poly-- 
syllables;  and  we  find  that  language  frequently  attains,  as  among 
the  Indians  of  North  America,  a  high  degree  of  copiousness  and 
regularity,  long  previous  to  any  social  or  literary  advancement. 

The  history  of  the  first  improvement  of  the  Arabic  tongue,  like 
tliat  of  all  others,  is  lost  in  remote  antiquity ;  but  we  are  able  to 
discern  many  circumstances  which  contributed  to  regulate  and 
enrich  it.  The  seclusion  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  desert, 
%ed  from  the  rest  of  the  world  preserved  the  analogy  of  their 
language  in  iw  original  integrity;  while  their  division  into  tribes 
gave  rise  to  a  variety  of  dialects,  which  again  commingling  m  the 
general  concourse  at  Mecca,  a  flourishing  commercial  city, 
swelled  the  copious  and  classic  idiom  of  the  Koreishites  who 
dwelt  there.     The  idea  of  superior  rank  or  estraclion  is  naturally 
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aisociated  with  propriety  of  expreesion,  and  the  Arab,  wbo 
prided  himself  on  the  uobility  of  his  birth,  endeavoured  to  coli- 
firm  the  traditions  of  bis  genealogy  by  the  purity  and  correctnesn 
of  his  language.  Thus,  while  their  literature  did  not  as  yet  ex- 
tend beyond  some  pitby  sentences  and  wild  poetical  effusions,  of 
a  passionate  but  monotonous  character,  the  Arabs  possessed,  in 
the  fulness  of  iheir  language,  the  aptest  means  of  literary  im- 
IHOvement.  It  was  not  until  near  the  time  of  the  Prophet  that 
they  became  acquainted  with  the  art  of  writing.  But  the  natural 
results  of  this  signal  step  in  civilization  were  at  first  rendered  abor- 
tive by  the  fanatical  exatement  which  soon  after  followed ;  and  it 
was  not  till  the  fury  of  the  religious  fever  had  subsided,  that  the 
combination  of  fortunate  circumstances  began  to  produce  its  na- 
tural consequences. 

The  first  extraneous  stimulus  which  the  Arabs  felt  towards  ' 
the  cultivation  of  letters  was  from  the  Greeks.  As  soon  as  the. 
triumph  of  Islamism  was  complete,  and  the  Caliphs  began  to 
rest  from  their  career  of  conquest,  the  taste  for  luxury  and  re- 
finement, the  inevitable  result  of  leisure  and  unbounded  wealth, 
became  manifest  in  their  couits.  The  great  superiority  of  their 
conquered  subjects  over  their  own  rude  followers,  in  every  thing 
that  adorns  or  enlivens  social  life,  could  not  fail  to  strike  them, 
and  their  palaces  were  soon  filled  with  Greeks,  Jews  and  Syri- 
ans, who  recommended  themselves  to  notice  by  their  superior 
learning  and  intelligence.  The  era  of  Arabian  cultivation  dates 
firom  the  dynasty  of  the  Abassides,  or  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century.  Three  princes  in  succession,  Almansor,  Alraschid  and 
Almamon,  but  particularly  the  last,  who  is  the  Augustus  of  the 
Arabians,  used  every  means  in  their  power  to  promote  the  growth 
of  learning  among  their  people.  We  will  say  nothing  of  the 
treaty  made  by  Almamon  with  the  Emperor  Michael  III.  in 
which  among  other  conditions  imposed  by  him  as  conqueror,  he 
demanded  copies  of  all  tlie  Greek  authors ;  nor  of  the  hundreds 
of  camels  seen  to  enter  the  gates  of  Bagdad  ladeu  with  precious 
volumes  of  Imported  learning.  SufBce  it  to  say,  that  already,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  ninth  century,  the  Arabians  were 
■cqiuinted  with  the  medicine,  philosophy,  mathematics  and  natu- 
ral  history  of  the  Greeks;  they  possessed  translations  of  Hippo- 
crates, Galen^  Theophrastus,  Ptolemy,  Euclid  and  Aristotle. 

The  literary  infancy  of  nations,  like  the  first  years  of  the  indi- 
vidual, appears  to  be  characterized  by  an  ardent  thirst  of  know- 
ledge, with  but  little  sensibility  to  the  pleasiu'es  which  arise  from 
taste.  This  may  in  some  measure  explain  why  the  masterpieces 
of  Grecian  poetry  and  eloquence  were  never  clothed  in  the  rich 
|wb  of  the  Arabian  language;    why  translations  of  Homer, 
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Sophocles,  Sappho  or  DeotfostheDes  were  not  laid  at  the  feet  of 
the  Caliphs,  among  other  contributiona  to  the  accumulating 
stock.  There  are  mati^  causes  assi^iable  for  this  omission,  to 
every  one  of  which,  indeed,  we  may  allow  a  partial  operation. 
The  beauties  of  poetic  diction,  and  the  grandeur  of  poetic  con- 
ceptions, are  so  blended  with  the  idioms  of  a  language,  and  with 
national  modes  of  thinking,  that  a  foreigner  must  possess  all  the 
patience  and  acuteness  of  a  scholar  before  he  can  perceive  them 
in  a  foreign  dress.  The  language  of  every  people  in  in  some 
measure  a  picture  of  thetr  mode  of  life ;  and  so  great  was  the  dif- 
ference between  the  social  state  of  the  Greeks  and  that  of  the 
pastoral  tribes  of  Yemen,  that  it  would,  perhaps,  surpass  the 
power  and  flexibility  of  any  language  to  convey  the  sentimentn  of 
the  one  so  as  to  make  an  adequate  impression  on  the  minds  of 
the  other.  The  unskilfulness  of  the  translators  in  so  difficult  an 
attempt,  might  easily  deform  the  productions  of  genius  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  render  them  quite  unpalatable.  Besides,  the  mytho- 
logy of  the  Greeks  was  so  mixed  up  with  their  poetry,  as  to  rea- 
der it  an  abomination  in  the  eyes  of  the  rigid  Moslem.  This  cir.> 
cumstancc,  perhaps,  more  than  all  the  rest,  deprived  the  growing 
literature  of  the  Arabians  of  the  correct  taste  and  bold  spirit 
which  animated  the  Greeks.  But  however  the  beauties  of  lite- 
fature  may  be  in  their  nature  national,  the  facts  of  science  appear 
to  be  the  joint  property  of  all  mankind,  and  the  successors  of  the 
Prophet  scrupled  not  to  convert  the  knowledge  of  unbelievers  to 
the  benefit  of  the  faithful.  Bagdad  was  the  centre  of  this  literary 
movement,  the  impulse  of  which  was  communicated  as  wide  as 
the  language  and  profession  of  Islam,  Every  portion  of  the  Ma- 
hometan dominion  shared  in  the  benefit  of  increasing  cultivation. 
Baikh  and  fiochara  became  famous  for  their  schools:  Africa 
teemed  with  poets  and  astronomers;  many  of  its  priuces,  nay 
even  whole  dynasties  of  them,  were  distinguished  for  their  learn- 
ing: Cairo  boasted  a  library  of  120,000  volumes;  and  even  Fee 
and  Morocco  derived  a  transient  lustre  from  the  fame  of  their 
academies.     Such  was  the  progress  of  this  estraordrnary  people. 

But  Spain  was  the  country  in  which  the  harvest  of  Arabian 
literature  was  crowned  with  the  richest  abundance.  The  gentle 
influence  of  the  climate,  and  the  industry  called  forth  by  the  lavish 
bounty  of  nature  in  a  grateful  soil,  mitigated  the  ferocity  of  the 
Moorish  conquerors  of  that  country,  and  appear  to  have  wrought 
on  the  inflexibility  of  the  Oriental  character  to  an  unusual  degree. 
It  was  there  that  the  civilization  of  the  Arabs,  or  rather  of  the 
Mahometan  vforld,  reached  its  utmost  limit. 

In  the  earlypart  of  the  tenth  century,  the  University  of  Cor- 
dova  was  founded  by  Alhakem,  the  Mamouaof  Ae  West.  Th* 
private  library  of  this  prince  contained,  according  to  some  of  the 
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B  vnteriy  no  less  than  six  hundred  thousud  volumesj  thv 
caUk^ue  alooe  exteodbg  ta  forty-four.  His  example  was  sedu- 
lonslj  followed  bjf  iiig  successors,  so  tbat  an  endowed  college  wag 
ere  long  to  be  found  in  every  pnocipsl  town  of  Spain,  and  no 
leas  ^D  seventy  puhlic  libraries  were  open  in  that  kingdom  at 
»  time  when  «11  Europe  besides  could  not  buBst  au  equal  num- 
ber. 

The  literary  ardour  of  the  Moorish  princes  continued  as  long 
as  dieir  political  independence.  They  were  the  zealous  patrons 
of  learned  men  so  long  as  the  weakness  of  the  Spaniards  left 
diem  scope  and  leisure  to  pursue  their  indiuationa.  The  care 
of  literature  was  with  them  ja  part  of  the  kingly  office,  and  man; 
of  them  paid  more  attention  to  the  interests  of  letters  than  to 
s&irs  of  «tate.  Spain,  under  ^e  Moors,  produced  unques- 
tioodi^  jDore  roj:al  authors  than  any  other  age  or  nation  in  the 
world.  The  courts  of  diose  prince*  resembled  academic  meet- 
ii^s,  in  which  the  sovereign  conversed  on  a  footing  of  equali^ 
With  bis  accomplished  aasociates.  The  successful  orator  or  poet, 
wcs  rewarded  with  the  ring,  or  shawl,  or  pelisse  of  the  Caliph, 
who  placed  it  on  him  with  his  own  hands,  and  treated  him  with 
tbe  familiarity  of  a  friend.  Tke  politeness  of  the  court  was  gra- 
dttidly  diffused  abroad,  aad  the  people  caught  the  literary  ardour 
of  their  rulers  with  that  plastic  fidelUy  which  seems  in  a  great 
degree  characteristic  of  eastern  nations.  The  Moors  were 
viewed  with  awe-struck  bigotry  by  iheir  ignorant  neighbours, 
who,  bj  an  ill-intended  flattery,  intelligible  at  the  present  day, 
ascribed  to  magic  their  great  auperionty  in  the  chemical  and 
other  arts.  So  gceat  was  the  multitude  of  their  authors,  and 
such  has  been  the  ingratitude  of  posterity,  that  in  all  probability 
we  are  at  the  present  day  less  adequately  acquainted  with  Ara- 
bian literature  &om  its  remains,  than  with  the  Greek  or  Ko- 

Hadji  £hai&,  who  Jived  in  Constantinople  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  able  to  form  a  catalogue  of  nearly  twenty  thousand 
antbora,  the  majority  of  whom  were  Arabians ;  the  works  however 
of  oaiy  a  small  proportion  of  these  are  known  to  be  in  existence. 
But  the  remnants  of  Arabian  literature,  which  are  still  preserved, 
•nfficientlv  testify  the  extent  of  its  cultivation.  Encyclopadias 
were  *a  Arabian  invention.  These,  with  dictionaries  of  every 
kind,  and Tepertories  calculated  to  abridge  the  labour  of  erudi- 
tion, evince  the  existence  of  a  very  ample  literature.  But  besides 
Aote  works  which  imply  the  retrospect  of  a  wide  field  of  know- 
ledge, there  are  others  of  a  whimsical  minuteness  or  condescen- 
iiaq,inilicating  that  exhaustion  of  worthy  topics,  which  forms  the 
complaint  of  stecile  genius  in  every  literary  age.    Such  are  the 
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histories  of  remarkable  camels  and  horses,  and  geographical 
treatises,  in  which  the  position  of  ever7  well  and  fountain  ia 
carefully  particularized.  Almost  every  town  in  Spain  had  its 
illustrious  list  of  native  authors,  and  its  literary  history — or 
rather  histories — each  immortalizing  the  aspirants  in  a  different 
path  of  fame ;  fur  so  numerous  were  authors  among  the  Moors 
in  Spain,  that  the  literary  offspring  of  a  single  town  could  not  be 
all  enumerated  within  the  limits  of  an  ordinary  work.  Among 
the  difficulties  connected  with  the  attempt  to  write  a  complete 
history  of  Arabian  literature,  one  of  the  greatest,  according  to 
M-  de  Sacy,  arises  from  the  great  number  of  literary  histories 
which  are  extant  in  Arabic,  the  careful  examination  of  which 
would  be  the  work  of  many  years  and  many  men. 

But  what  availed  all  this  literary  ardour,  alt  this  busy  author- 
ship f  Its  only  result  was  the  dissemination  of  Arabian  litera- 
ture, not  its  improvement.  The  Arabian  writers  multipliol 
books;  they  spread  abroad  whatever  knowledge  they  possessed, 
and  carried  the  softening  influence  of  mental  cultivation  into 
every  rank  of  society.  But  Arabian  literature,  notwithstanding 
its  ample  expansion  and  teeming  fertility,  seems  never  to  have 
changed  its  character ;  it  was  in  the  taste  which  adorned,  as  well 
as  in  the  material  which  composed  it,  the  same  in  the  fourteenth 
as  in  the  ninth  century.  The  pleasures  of  intellect  or  imagina- 
tion are  so  much  modified  by  the  extent  of  our  knowledge  and 
our  social  customs,  that  we  naturally  expect  to  6nd  taste  conti- 
nually change  with  the  age  and  circumstances  of  our  social, 
existence.  That  which  fills  the  savage  with  rapture,  appears 
extravagance  to  the  cultivated  man,  and  those  abstract  images  and 
endearing  associations,  which  woo  the  imagination  of  the  latter, 
escape  the  gross  perception  of  uncultivated  minds.  There  can 
be  no  standard  of  taste  but  in  the  constitution  of  the  human 
heart,  and  as  that  is  differently  tutored,  the  ideal  standard  of 
beauty  and  excellence  will  necessarily  vary.  The  causes  which 
prevented  the  growth  of  taste  among  the  Arabians,  deserve  our 
attentive  consideration,  as  tbey  throw  considerable  light  on  the 
fate  of  their  literature.  There  is  no  error  of  more  frequent 
occurrence  in  reasoning  respecting  mankind,  than  attributing 
every  variety  of  character  and  disposition  to  an  original  physical 
constitution  :  to  save  the  trouble  of  unweaving  the  complicated 
web  of  moral  and  political  circumstances,  everything  is  referred 
to  the  all-powerful  agency  of  nature.  But  in  truth  that  which  is 
called  the  natural  character  of  any  race,  is  nothing  but  the  effect 
of  those  circumstances  and  relations  in  which  nature  has  placed 
it.  From  these,  therefore,  we  will  endeavour  to  trace  the  pecu- 
liarities and  immutability  of  the  Arabian  character. 
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llie  Arab  lives  in  continual  action :  be  shifts  his  tent  as  oAeo 

as  the  scanty  herbage  fails  him  :  his  delight  is  in  the  fleetness  of 
his  horse.  Accustomed  to  discern  the  approaching  caravan  when 
the  clonds  of  dust  first  gather  in  the  horizon,  and  to  gallop  on 
his  prej  with  the  speed  of  an  arrow ;  all  his  movements  and  all 
his  perceptions  partake  habitually  of  the  same  rapidity.  Tem- 
perate diet,  constant  exercise/  and  the  cheering  aspect,  of  an 
nnclouded  sky,  preserve  unimpaired  the  elasticity  of  his  spiritSt 
and  leave  him  all  the  enjoyments  of  a  lively  sensibility.  But  the 
tiptoe  volatile  sprightliness  of  animal  spirits,  whatever  show  it 
may  have  of  intellectual  superiority,  is  never  able  to  avail  itself 
of  the  benefits  of  discipline.  It  bounds  lightly  from  first  to  last, 
and  gathers  no  impetus  in  its  rapid  transit.  Bodily  activity.indeedi 
keeps  the  mind  in  health,  but  it  binds  it  closer  to  the  senses:  it 
repairs  the  thinking  engine,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  suspends  its 
Qse.  The  robust  athlete  cannotbe"aickliedo'er  with  the  pale  cast 
of  thought."  The  current  of  his  blood  is  too  strong;  bis  respirih- 
tion  too  deep-drawn  and  audible  not  to  disturb  the  halcyon 
reign  of  the  intellectual  essence.  Besides,  deep  feeling  can 
hardly  consist  with  sensitive  habits.^  Vibrations  awakened  by 
every  breath  of  wind  last  but  a  moment.  A  too-ready  play  of 
sosceptibilities  anticipates  the  full  weight  of  impressions,  and 
foils  in  some  degree  the  effect  of  appeals  which  would  reach  the 
heart  ID  cooler  natures.  The  child  of  the  desert,  reared  in  con- 
tinual wandering,  possesses  in  the  fullest  degree  the  healthy 
activity  of  sense.  His  spirit  is  all  abroad  in  his  perceptive 
organs.  He  is  voluble  and  sagacious,  quick,  passionate,  and 
sympathetic ;  but  bj  no  means  intellectual.  He  can  pour  forth 
a  full  tide  of  feelings  in  copious  language  :  he  can  listen  unex- 
hausted to  the  longest  narratives;  but  he  is  not  a  contemplative 
being.  Reflection  would  require  an  effort  as  incompatible  #ith  the 
restless  fervour  of  his  habits  as  with  the  torpor  of  natural  stupidity. 
The  levity  and  absence  of  reflection  which  characterize  the 
Arabians,  rendered  them  more  peculiarly  creatures  of  habit- 
None  but  independent  thinkers  can  shake  off  the  tyranny  of  old 
ways.  Some  principles  or  modes  of  action  are  agreeable  or 
necessary  to  all,  and  those  who  cannot  frame  them  for  thenn- 
selTes.must  take  them  from  others.  This,  among  other  circum- 
■tances,  contributed  to  perpetuate  the  original  tone  of  their 
literature.  But  besides  the  dispositions  of  the  people,  fostered 
by  their  mode  of  life,  there  were  other  chcumstances  whidi 
helped  to  weaken  among  them  the  influence  of  literary  cultivation. 
In  die  first  rank  of  these  we  are  'disposed  to  reckon  the  genius 
of  their  lingnage.  The  influence  which  thought  and  the  me- 
dium of  expression   mutually  exercise  on  one  another,  is  too 
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nidetrt  to  bt  dented.  lainguage  is  iaieed  the  oreBtun  of 
■octtl  tMertovrse,  and  it  ia  hard  (o  cdoceive  it  (o  consUucted  a« 
•MioKlelf  to  hinder  the  devdopemeBt  of  luiad;  but  ne«ert))«le» 
k  19  capable  of  affecting,  in  the  early  stages  of  cultivatitHii  tbtt 
irMeUectual  habits  of  thote  who  use  it,  «Ud  the  thinking  ageat 
ioaensibl;  aocofnniodatei  itself  to  the  character  of  iu  ioBtruinent. 
The  AralHC — ia  common  with  the  Senitic  faMtly  of  lauguagec  in 
gBmerii — reject!  all  coinpovnd  worde,  and  is  toully  deprived  of 
Oi«t  power  of  endlessly  ntodif^ing  the  sense  by  meaiU  of  parti- 
cle^ which  ^m  the  Greek  and  TeutotHC  sources  is  spread 
Annt  or  lesa  through  every  Europe^  tongue.  To  compensate 
for  this  defect,  it  abounds  in  regular  forms  which- modify  aci 
cotding  to  a  fixed  analogy  the  meaning  of  every  part  of  speech. 
The  aasociatioae  presented  by  such  a  language  arc  not  arbitrary]: 
they  grow  of  necessity  out  of  grammatical  forms,  and  ideas  ar« 
connected  in  castes.  Grriuhmar,  tike  govemmeat,  is  very  apt  to 
abridge,  unnecessarily,  the  natural  rights  of  mao.  and  withdraws 
the  parts  of  speech  from  the  jurisdiction  of  i«telligeiice  and  ex- 
perience. The  tyranny  of  loBg^«etabli8bed  legitimacy  in  lau- 
gnage  is  so  much  the  more  ^M-midable  ss  it  is  Jess  observable^ 
white  it  really  dogs  the  intellectud  6peratii»s  which  it  was  ia> 
tended  to  assist. 

Bat  passing  ironi  these  metaphysical  consideratioas,  we  atay 
obsenre,  that  the  superficial  genius  of  the  Arnbs  soon  discoveredt 
ID  the  richness  and  regularity  of  their  language,  the  source  of 
pleasures  perceptible  to  sense  alone.  Rhyme  was  early  inlro- 
dneed  into  their  loose  versification,  and  afterwards  became  the 
ornament  of  their  prose ;  and  this  circumstance  we  are  disposed 
to  think  had  a  powerful  influence  on  the  diaracter  of  their  «ubse- 
qnent  literary  prodactioos.  Those  whose  organs  are  not  capaUc 
of  relifbing  the  rich  and  varied  cadences  of  blank  verse,  will  natut- 
rally  prefer  the  more  obvious  melody  of  rhyme.  That  it  ia 
agreeable  to  the  ear,  none  on  deny,  but  directed  as  it  is  to 
sense  alone,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admit  that  it  hinders  the 
ffight  of  tme  poetry,  the  eloquence  of  wliidi  is  directed  to  the 
Mul.  it  is  not  perhaps  going  too  Ha  to  assert,  that  if  the  poetry 
of  'Wery  people  had  in  the  first  instance  been  garnished  with 
i4(yme,  the  world  would  never  have  known  good  poetry.  1£ 
Modem  Enrope  can  boast  good  rhyming  poets,  it  ought  to  he 
consid^ed  that  our  literary  taste  has  been  foraied  from  the  great 
uodfils  of  antiquity,  the  charm  of  whose  verses  flows  wholly 
from  the  doquence  of  truth  and  nature.  The  profound  adora- 
tion which  Dante  paid  to  the  shade  of  Virgil,  was  not  so  much 
«  Ivontdge  to  that  poet's  genius,  (for  Virgil  was  but  a  p^my  >to 
ihfc  Flonrttine,)  as  an  acknowledgment  of  die  depth,  gmndeuc. 
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■ad  mlitj  of  blank  vene.  Thcvujfftr  fmtry  tttyat-.Auf  wwtfH 
jiifU  and  puerility :  soDaeta  uid  Bcroiuc*>  rbyfiting  fl^^uUiM 
Md  frigid  coBceiU'  These  are  ib%  true  prQ^CDy  of  rb^mo^  ^jfl 
kbuadantly  set  forth  in  |be  works  of  iIm  Stiemtiiti  of  ItaJ^,  add 
Ike  svaU  |)ioet»  of  every  country.  Wbeo  v«  (peak  of  liie  i^acj 
of  literature  iu  Modeni  Europe,  ibe  {tbraie  wjbich  is  itttcnded  |q 
eq>re>8  the  period  of  our  fir^  literary  efforts  is  liable  to  be  COQ^ 
■ideied  also  as  offering  afi  explaoatioa  of  ita  ckarafClor.  But 
nan  in  dte  first  itage*  of  hit  culliviitioD  is  still  ipqscMliBe  io  liis 
seatiioMitB.  His  genius  nay  be  ri^e*  \Mt  k  is  «ot  tbpriefc^ 
absufd,  and  w«  mu&t  in  conse^enc*  seek  some  frasitive  igaiiM 
far  tfaa  iofasuile  character  of  the  .^arly  litoratu'e  of  !Eur«^«r 
His  was  unqupgtieuably  Ijie  rhywug  BHmia,  which,  froa^  tb^ 
Anbians,  nfeoted  the  gesiut  of  the  4<Vt  aad  diverted  tbe  att»»- 
ti«B  boat  sense  to  souad-  Tbe  revival^  howerar,  of  classictd 
litaratare  in  £ttr«j)o,  sooa  effected  a  cevolution  in  laste,  by  pc*- 
•entii^  naaikla  to.  ccntevfttatioD  wfaicb  sonred  far  atwva  tba 
^firo|»aate  elenient  of  jw')i>«'  Su'  thi^  though  no  JUiflgflV 
^ved  to  fovern  taste,  coutd  net  be  l:^e«ted  allogetheri  Joe 
■Ml  wiU  sever  part  with  anything  that  is  i^eMUst  ttere^  frwn 
M  cabBsate  of  its  sp«ou|tMive  disady^ntai^  [  md  ««  radefvo^r  . 
to  and  oHiadves  of  the  lOMflic  of  rib^yaie  without  adn(ittiing  its  ingtr 
pertiuoiKiea.  With  us  the  contemplatioa  of  severe  oiedels  hfM 
tobdved  the  4ove  of  false  ormiBents  aiad  metrieal  diffiavi^n), 
CriticiaiB  bas  ofaecbed  the  diseases  of  our  litsraiy  iufwicy. .  SiOt 
tbeAnbiana  had  rhyme  without  either  datiaisqi  »roMide^Mtb|tt  - 
Ibcu-  literature  ^rew  «(p  acoording  to  its  4rfit  bia4>  wtwght  fuad 
aaHimntrrl  by  fereigiB  conperisoos. 

The  life  of  the  desert  is  llie  »»me  to  M-:  it  «wlud#s  tbe  bu* 
aerouB  and  complicatod  4%lations  of  advaooed  soeie^,  togetfier. 
mtfa  tbe  great  variety  eif  feelings  Md  seatwenia  t^  which  they 
^e  Iwrth.  Tbe  individuals  of  pastoral  tribes  j'eseiDble  ea<4 
•ther  in  babiu  as  much  as  wild  aainals  >  their  national  cbi»acT 
leffisAcs  are  therefore  stroog^  nariwd  where  few  anooiftl«iH 
individuals  break  ihe  steady  outiiiWb  Amid  auob  anifonskyof 
swuimtent,  criticisBi  could  hardly  have  hictb.  There  k'sr  -m 
divcMity  of  feeliqgs  to  be  fecopcUed,  no  aim  topourtray  the  f9^r 
tares  of  human  oalure  abstracted  froai  the  (raits  of  sntioaal 
pecaliartties.  Taste  is  the  offsfHrH^g  of  'Socie^,  where  it  leMU 
to  teeoDoile  tbe  eeotiments  of  all,  obd  teaches  ^enitH  to  swum:  ■ 
a  cathtdic  demeaaour.  Wben  towards  sunset,  the  BedoweeOf 
qoit  their  tents,  and  under  the  shady  pali^tree,  gather  close 
raoad  some  sboi^-tdler  or  poet,  they  seek  nothing  morethaaa 
paasivc  e^cQrioeRt.  Adventures  ake  ooDgoital  toihflir  wild  life : 
tbi^  e«lcr  heartily  :i»to  ail  the  feeUngitrdw^eM  DBd  di*tr«me«  <rf 
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the  hero  of  the  tale:  they  «hout  with  joy,  or  cry  with  iod 
Uoo;  invoke  heaven  to  protect  their  fovourite:  their  excitement 
breaks  out  in  violent  gestures :  ^ey  are  agitated  with  the  fury  of 
the  combat,  and  are  again  as  easily  melted  into  tenderness. 
Round  and  harmonious  sentences  fill  their  craving  ears ;  an  uih 
iotenultting  volubility  leaves  no  time  for  reflection,  and  to  an 
midience,  all  eye  and  ear  and  excitability,  a  rapid  train  of 
wonders  yields  the  fullest  gratification.  Such  are  the  Arabs  at 
the  present  day,  and  such  were  they  no  doubt  at  all  times. 
Their  literary  perception  partakes  of  the  swiftness  of  passion, 
and  the  nature  of  the  enjoyment  which  they  seek  from  their  nar- 
rations, precludes  all  idea  of  criticism.  To  find  all  their  facul- 
ties and  feelings  absorbed  and  carried  away  in  the  torrent  of 
wonderment  and  excitation,  is  their  chief  delight ;  Hie  iuterfei- 
ence  of  taste  or  reflection  is  never  allowed  to  stay  their  entertain- 
ment. That  which  seems  to  the  Arab  the  most  important  con- 
stituent of  a  delightful  story,  after  the  merits  of  the  language,  is 
the  wonderful.  No  novelty  of  creation  can  astound,  no  boldness  - 
of  expression  can  baffle  his  ready  apprehension.  The  most  ex- 
travagant flights  of  imagination  will  fill  him  with  delight,  pro- 
vided they  only  kindle  the  sympathies  of  an  acutely  sensitive  and 
n^ent  being.  Thus  the  Arab  has  no  speculative  or  contem- 
plative habits;  impabent  of  a  slow  progress,  he  pays  less 
attention  to  thoughts  than  words,  and  in  these  be  prefers  the 
glittering  and  superficial  beauties  to  those  of  a  more  profound 
and  genuine  description. 

The  literature  of  the  Arabians  was,  in  its  commencement, 
rather  the  creation  of  authority,  than  the  natural  and  spontaneous 
growth  of  general  improvement.  The  interests  of  learning  were 
guarded  by  inquisitive,  but  narrow-minded  princes.  In  endea- 
vouring to  adopt  in  their  language  only  works  of  utili^,'th^ 
showed  themselves  quite  ignorant  of  the  moral  operation  of  lite- 
rary taste.  Poetry  and  the  drama  were  rather  shunned  than  sought 
after;  and  the  distinct  object  of  the  Caliphs  seems  to  have  been, 
not  to  modify  and  improve  the  national  mind  and  character,  but 
simply  to  acquire  knowledge.  Thus  the  progress  of  improvement 
was  not  natural  and  unrestrained ;  the  influx  of  ideas  was  regu- 
lated by  the  arbitrary  power  of  an  individual;  and  the  pulp  of 
science  was  administered  without  the  nutritive  juice  of  literature. 
To  this  injudicious  censorship  of  the  Caliphs,  we  must  ascribe 
the  feeble  mfluence  of  Greek  civilization  on  the  manners  of  the 
Arabs.  A  stock  of  learning  was  at  once  engrafted  on  the  igno- 
rance of  the  desert,  and  curiosity  was  gratified  with  the  least  pos- 
sible disturbance  toestablished  modes  of  thinking.  Literary  cul- 
tivation can  ceruinly  modify  the  character  of  a  nation,  bnt  it  can 
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only  do  it  slowly;  if  it  be  brought  to  strive  at  once  vridipopidar 
ideas,  national  character  wiM  rather  modify  it.  A  popalar  literatnve 
is  only  desirable  when  id  the  natural  course  of  improvement  it 
spreads  from  the  enlightened  to  the  rude  and  ignorant :  it  is  thus 
diffused  as  it  matures,  and  emanating  from  an  active  soifroe^cat- 
ries  with  it  the  promise  and  capability  of  fresh  increase.  A  lite- 
rature, on  the  other  hand,  which  belongs  rather  to  the '  people 
than  to  the  aristocracy  of  mind,  is  sure  to  hallow  or  perpetHale 
every  vulgar  prejudice  and  national  peculiari^.  It  thus  tends  to 
prevent  improvement,  as  air  in  the  interstices  of  porous  bodies 
prevents  the  imbibition  of  other  fluids.  The  haste  with  whii^ 
learning  was  introduced  among  the  Arabians  did  not  allow  lime 
for  the  national  mind  to  adapt  itself  to  new  ideas;  the  sccoBf- 
modation  was  therefore  effected  at  the  expense  of  Uie  translated 
work,  and  the  Greek  authors  were  travestied  in  Arabic  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  suit  the  notions  of  a  wild  people.  The  changes 
made  in  them  were  often,  perhaps,  owing  to  the  ignorance  or 
inadvertence  of  the  translators,  but  they  were  generally  calculated 
to  gratify  the  cravings  of  a  subtle  and  credulous  people.  Thus 
the  solid  reasonings  of  Aristotle  were  gradually  converted  into 
such  a  tissue  of  absurdity,  so  well  accommodated,  nevertheless, 
to  the  specious  purpose  of  seeming  wise,'  that  the  memory  of  the 
tchoolmen,  who  were  io  Europe  infected  with  the  dialectic  learn- 
ing of  the  Arabs,  stilt  casts  a  sort  of  shadow  over  the  reputation 
of  that  great  philosopher.  Fragments  of  Grecian  history,  mingled 
with  the  6ction3  of  the  desert,  eked  out  many  a  romance ;  and  the 
material  alone  appears  to  have  met  with  attention  in  productions 
which  we  deem  models  of  classical  elegance. 

Thus  the  history  of  their  early  cultivation  tends  to  explain  the 
inAeiibiltty  of  Arahian  taste.  But  a  more  powerful  agency 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  requisite  to  alter  their  habits  of 
thinking,  than  is  called  for  by  the  disposition  of  mankind  in 
general.  The  life  of  the  desert,  with  all  its  hardships,  has  aome- 
thing  in  it  agreeable.  The  rapid  course,  the  successful  pillage, 
the  amenities  of  the  pastoral  life,  glimpses  of  which  may  be 
cioght  as  often  as  a  cluster  of  palm-trees  and  a  carpet  of  fresh 
verdure  invite  to  an  abode  of  hmto  than  ordinary  duration  ;— 
Aese,  with  the  charm  of  liberty,  sink  deep  into  the  spirit  of  the 
wandering  Arab^  and  pre-occupy  his  attachments.  All  the  ideas 
and  habits  of  the  primitive  Arabians  were  blended  with  the  fa»- 
dnatiotu  of  a  roving  life,  and  we  may  rest  assured  that  thetr 
children,  long  after  they  were  settled  in  populous  towns,  still 
cherished  reminiscences  so  agreeable  (o  the  imagination,  and  that 
Aeir  tradilionary  sentiments  and  most  active  prejudices  attached 
^m  finnly  to  the  tastes  of  their  nomadic  ancestors. 
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ta  fino.  m  mtut  coandwr  the  nfl^eaoe  of  govanmwt  md 
MtfgMMh  both  of  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  j»«Tent  the 
Anbians  from  feeling,  in  iu  full  force,  the  influence  of  literary 
cwkivation.  The  nUffon  of  the  Koraa,  by  strictly  forbidding 
«U  inteiicourae  with  or  imitation  of  the  infidels,  has  above  aU 
thing)  diicoun^d  the  study  of  foreign  lu^agea  among  tha 
fttthful,  and  bag  thus  cut  off  the  sure  weaDS  of  partici^ting  is 
tb«  «n%hlaiHaeBt  «f  strangers.  But  it  is  not  aeceesaiy  for  us  to 
Mlanpe  oa  the  disftdvavtages  attending  every  Teatraint  on  tha 
Mtinty  of  the  iiuman  inlejlect.  The  rehnian  subsisting  between 
the  go««»ineMt  of  the  Arabians  aad  their  natioaal  literature  saay 
4«aBDd  a  little  more  conBiderabon.  Naturalists  tell  us  that  the 
prodiwtioee  of  (he  vegetable  kingdom  always  hear  soaie  analogy 
lo  the  aaiverals  of  the  »oU  frora  which  they  Bpring.  The  primary 
tpdii  aad  oMer  formadona  are  decked  with  the  simpler  vegetable 
(vmt,  while  minerals  of  a  laiter  date,  and  which  contain  within 
thew  the  ruins  «f  a  farmer  world,  give  birth  to  Qowers  of  tha 
Most  various  and  oomplicated  orgauizatioB, — flowers,  in  fact, 
more  coapletel^  (irovided  with  the  functioas  aad  adommeuts 
«f  DegotofaW  life.  Something  similar  to  this  may  be  observed  m 
the  n«fRl  world.  The  old  and  primitive  forma  of  absolute  or 
pittritrohBl  g»vemneBt,  under  "which  societies  exist  with  bttltt 
oflgMzation,  seeai  to  impoae  en  human  geaiuf  a  similar  limiu- 
boD.  It  is  Dot  until  socdety  has  undergone  suocessive  reyolu- 
ttona,  that  the  mind  of  man,  as  if  in  every  convultiioD  it  increased 
the  dements  of  its  coastitation,  exhibits  all  iti  capabilities.  The 
govwnioant  of  the  caliphs,  however  tolerant  the  dupoaition  of 
the  prince  himself,  must,  like  every  spkilual  authority,  have 
proved  adverse  to  fipeedMs  of  iboughL  f  he  guardianship  of  the 
bith  was  however,  fortunately,  entrusted  to  the  same  hands 
which  held  the  secular  power,  so  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Koran 
wens  not  naiotained  with  the  scrupulous  jealousy  that  belongs  to 
divided  authority.  The  caliphs  were  often  ktitudinariass  in 
fav«ur  of  learning  and  politeness ;  and  hence  the  Arabians  under 
Iheir  iswa^  we*e  able  to  xeach  a  higher  degree  of  lefioement  thaa 
the  character  of  their  lelipon  woidd  lead  us  4o  suspect.  Among 
the  T«rk«,  the  a«ltan  baa  s^itfered  the  authority  of  religion  to 
pass,  in  a  great  measure,  into  other  hands,  and  consequently,  in 
his  attempts  to  enlighten  his  people,  he  is  sure  to  meet  the  oppo- 
■itioB  of  lae  priesthood,  who  cousider  it  Ibeir  especial  prerogative 
to  iregulate  opimoni.  But  still  the  government  of  the  caliphs 
was  too  simple,  and  was  attended  with  all  the  infelicitous  conse- 
^anoes  of  nrbitrsry  power.  It  afforded  no  stimulus  to  the 
pM^Icf  it-oruted  no  vnriaty  of  relations,  nor  thM  perpetual  ijis- 
cussion  of  moral  oU^ations  and  sentiments  which  takes  place 
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where  men  are  caUfid  on,  in  an^  degree,  to  gonrera  themflim. 
A  lileniry  court  is  a  8n|ireme  tribunal  of  oeiuonhip ;  every  soi- 
timent  4iuch  is  not  ratified,  or,  rather,  which  has  not  been  aa* 
thorized  ^  it,  ia  Kabte  to  be  thought  cnminal.  An  arUtmry 
■overeq^,  ambitioas  of  literary  reputatioD,  is  apt  to  imi^na  that 
he  has  the  monopoly  of  nuthorahip,  and  vi«ws>  with  a  t'mmtli 
aspect,  the  interloping  talents  of  those  who  veaturc  to  wnM 
without  the  license  of  court  Ikvour.  In  an  enlightened  age,  llM 
coBDtenancfl  of  tbfl  great  may  encourage  the  happier  effortt  of  llM 
muse ;  but  still  wherever  aythority  patrbOBfls,  tt  is  evident  tin* 
servitude  is  likely  to  be  the  condition  of  the  favour.  Hiese  tsudM 
are  all  to  be  found  exemplified  in  the  history  of  Arabian  liter** 
tare.  The  fovour  and  disgrace  of  courts  conttnually  totnumUi 
the  Arabian  authors,  am)  worked  the  aniious  vicudtiidea  of 
their  fortunes  ]  freedom  of  thought  was  necessarily  cheokad,  add 
with  it  all  excellence ;  genius,  or  rather  ingennity,  stuck  dose  M 
precedent,  in  order  to  be  sure  of  a  justification!  >nd  notnilb* 
standing  the  extraordinary  zeal  and  prolific  industry  of  the  Ara- 
bians, their  literary  taste  underwent  no  alteration. 

Tfaos  we  have  endeavoured  to  trace  in  the  original  hahils  of 
the  Arabians,  and  (he  circumstances  which  accompanied  Ae 
early  growth  of  their  literature,  the  causes  of  its  utter  inefi* 
ciency  in  reforming  their  taste  and  national  modes  of  thinkmgL 
During  the  course  of  five  centuries  (he  Moors  in  Spain  wcra 
tealou sly  devoted  to  learning:  their  authors  wnm  many  thonndda 
in  number;  books  were  multiplied ;  the  language  was  fixed  kni 
improved;  and  the  habit  of  versification  was  familiar  to  all;  anri 
yet,  among  their  many  thousand  volumes,  we  find  not  a  single 
original  philosopher,  dramatic  writer,  nor  epic  poet.  Tmj 
brought  forth  no  masterpiece,  nothing  that  coald  be  adopted  as 
a  dassical  work  io  every  language.  Casirt,  the  enthubiastie  euld^ 
gist  of  the  Moors,  iugenioUBly  compares  their  poetry  to  thow 
exquisite  wines,  whose  flavour  and  perfame  are  of  too  deliCate-a 
nature  to  bear  removal  to  a  foreign  climate.  Bat  the  peetieal 
beauties  which  are  so  delicate  as  to  be  endancered  by  translation, 
are  evidently  not  entitled  to  the  praise  of  encenemMs.  IffreedoH 
of  flionght  could  have  existed  ilmOng  them,  if  they  bad  been  a  frea 
people  and  a  thinking  peo[rfe,  their  literary  aspirations  woaH 
soon  have  taken  a  new  turn.  The  same  vigour  which  anitntlei 
the  mind  in  philosophical  pursuits,  is  quickly  conspicuous  in  di« 
fteld  of  literature,  and  prompts  the  soul  to '  launch  forwanlili 
bolder  flights.  Sublime  poetical  conception  and  profundity  of 
HMHight  are  linked  together,  we  are  convinced,  in  close  ties  at 
Batnral  kindred,  and  A  people  who,  lirom  idiosyncraciea  of  so>eiii 
constitution  or  from  incidental  causes,  wo«ld  be  incapable  •f 
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cnMningtbegentuaofan  AriMotleor  a  Bacon,  could  neverprO' 
dnce  a  Homer,  a  Sophocles,  a  Stiakapeare,  or  a  MiltOD.  Thiu 
the  Arabians,  in  the  most  flourishiDg  period  of  their  literature, 
retained  still,  in  some  measure,  the  impression  of  the  desert ; 
though  they  bad  borrowed  learning,  they  were  still  original  in 
character;  their  marvellous  tales,  their  wondrous  narratives, 
their  ideal  world,  in  short,  which  exerts  such  an  infiuence  on 
the  young  minds  of  every  generation,  remained  the  same  as  at 
the  outset.  Among  other  nations  who  cultivate  letters,  every 
ige  brings  forth  its  great  minds,  who,  if  they  be  not  the  authors, 
are  at  least  the  guides  and  standard-bearero  of  the  intellectual 
mardi.  But  among  the  Arabians,  we  are  struck  with  the 
absence  of  master-spirits :  abundant  ingenuity  and  niatchlesa 
industry  but  ill  supply  the  place  of  creative  vigour;  their  pro- 
lific genius  engendered  a  debilitated  offspring,  whose  race  be- 
came extinct  when  the  favourable  circumstances  ceased  under 
which  they  were  brought  forth. 

But  here  again  we  are  led  to  consider  another  characteristic 
of  Arabian  literature,  and  that  from  which  proceeded  its  peculiar 
influence  on  Europe ;  it  was  wholly  and  essentially  popular. 
The  Arabians,  unlike  their  Christian  neighbours,  had  no  learned 
languages  -,  all  their  books  were  in  the  vulgar  tongue :  nor  was 
their  stock  of  knowledge  merely  accessible  to  all ;  their  taste 
also  was  popular,  and  in  general  accommodated  to  the  grasp  of 
a  thoughtless  apprehension  ;  the  whole  circle  of  their  literature 
and  science  was  in  the  hands  of  all.  The  difficulties  of  science 
were  taught  in  popular  verse  :  grammar,  rhetoric,  law,  and  the- 
ology, were  treated  in  verse :  dry  annals,  nay,  even  treatises  of 
algebra,  were  composed  in  rhyme.  But  how  different  was  it  at 
die  same  period  among  European  nations.  The  little  learning 
that  remawed  among  them  was  locked  up  in  a  dead  language, 
and  in  the  possession  of  a  particular  order :  the  community  was 
in  total  darkness  ;  and  as  the  vulgar  tongues  partook  in  a  great 
measure  of  the  political  confusion  of  the  day,  the  organized 
means  of  improvement  were  wanting.  The  gleams  of  learning 
which,  during  ihe  dark  ages,  we  see  occasionally  shooting  from 
sooie  European  cloister,  will  not  justily  us  in  concluding  that 
the  quarter  whence  they  came  was  in  general  more  enlightened 
than  the  rest.  The  learned  men  who  issued  from  the  Irish 
monasteries,  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  indicate  as  imper- 
fectly the  civilization  of  that  country,  as  the  palm-tree  does  the 
fertility  of  ^e  desert  which  spreads  beneath  it.  The  remnants 
4f  classical  literature,  preserved  during  those  times,  were  like 
streams  conducted  across  barren  plains  m  aqueducts,  which  long 
conceal  Irom  view  the  precious  treasure  they  contain.     Among 
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tke  Arabians,  on  tbe  other  baixl,  a  ruder  mode  o(  irr^atioii,  td 

eontuHie  tbe  metaphor,  spread  abroad  at  once  tbe  waters  of 
itterature,  and  produced  a  ranL,  though  not  perhaps  a  profitable, 
fertility.  The  exertions  of  Charlemagne,  and  of  many  after  biBt, 
to  promote  learning,  produced  but  momentary  coruscatioos,  wind 
Europe  relapsed  into  darkness  as  soon  as  the  meteor  passed  1^. 
The  improvemeDt  could  not  be  stable  in  which  the  people  bad 
no  pardcipatioD.  But  among  the  Moors  in  Spain,  at  tbe  nme 
period,  tbe  commuoity  was  quite  as  civilized  as  Arabian  literature 
could  make  it.  They  were  therefore  not  only  superior  to  their 
neighbours;  their  superiority  was  evident,  and  perhaps  even  > 
heightened,  by  the  contrast ;  and  we  may  easily  conceive  bow  im- 
possible it  was  to  associate  with  them,  without  acquiring  a  ttnc- 
ture  of  tbe  cultivation  which  was  so  widely  diffused,  Nay,  even 
die  imperfections  of  Arabian  literature  were  well  adapted  to  tbe 
circumstances  of  the  European  nations.  It  was  less  attracHve  to 
the  learned  than  to  the  vulgar  and  illiterate.  While  die  former 
visited  tbe  schools  and  libraries  of  Moorish  Spain,  to  recover  the 
works  of  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  the  latter  were  insensibly 
impelled  by  imitation  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vulgar  tongue. 
The  Moors  imparted  to  the  Christians  not  their  works,  but  their 
literaiy  habits.  A  great  portion  of  their  literature  was  trivial  in 
its  nature,  and  not  worth  borrowing,  but  the  habit  of  versifying  oa 
aO  occasions  is  not  trivial  in  its  consequences,  llie  slow  conta- 
gion  of  their  popular  cultivation  effected  gradually  what  no  roas- 
ter-piece coald  have  done;  but  yet  from  tbe  insensible  mode  of- its 
operation,  it  has  escaped  notice,  and  the  most  interesting  fact  in 
the  history  of  literature  has  been  hitherto  but  imperfectly  brought 
to  light. 

While  the  Moors  in  Spain  were  so  diligent  in  the  cultivation 
of  their  language,  tbe  vulgar  tongues  throughout  tbe  rest  of 
Europe  were  used  only  in  discourse.  All  writing  waa  in  Latin; 
public  business  was  transacted  in  L«tin ;  epistolaiy  correspond- 
ence, poetry,  even  the  sermons  and  instructions  of  the  der^, 
though  sometimes  interpreted  for  the  edification  of  tbe  audience, 
were  in  the  same  language.  It  would  have  been  considered  a 
condescension,  or  even  a  degradaticm  of  ability,  to  adopt  the  use 
of  the  vulgar  tongue.  The  little  learning  of  tbe  times  was  con- 
fined to  the  clergy,  and  Europe  seemed  threatened  with  a  relapse 
to  utter  barbarism,  or  with  the  confinement  of  knowledge  to  a 
particular  order.  The  example  of  the  Moors,  however,  effected 
a  revolution  :  poetry  threw  off  tbe  bondage,  and  dared  to  express 
itself  in  the  language  of  the  people. 

Soon  after  the  Moors  had  subdued  Spain,  their  language  be- 
came the   ordinary  accomplishment  of  tbe  conquered  people. 
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Tba  Latin  wu  rvMrved  far  iba  hm  of  Uie  otiureli,  «»d  wu  trnV- 
tivKted  by  f«*r  bat  Mclesiutics ;  tbe  miagled  ditlect  remuBmg 
from  the  Ooth|i,  the  Vftadatt  tmi  the  Sue* es,  was  iscd  in  th«  ordi- 
■M7  buflinesa  of  Hfe ;  but  all  who  poawaasd  inqDiring  misda,  er 
affected  tbe  praiie  of  litsrar;  attsionent,  cultivated  the  refined 
sad  copipni  Ungsage  of  tbe  Moors.  This  preference  was 
earriad  to  siiab  a  length  as  to  oall  down  the  treats  and  re- 
proacbM  of  lb«  clergy,  to  whom  it  seemed  a  homage  no  lest 
mpions  than  bantiliating.  In  like  manner  the  Moors,  who  at 
this  period  applied  to  learning  with  such  extraordinary  seal,  be- 
stowed reciprocal  attention  en  tbe  language  of  the  Spaniards. 
Tbe  prooh  of  this  interesting  commerce  of  language  are  still  in 
eiistaoce.  Many  ancient  documents  and  volumes  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  libraries  of  Toledo  and  the  EsGurial,  written  in  Arabic  by 
Spaniards,  and  eren  by  ecclesiastics  {  while,  on  tbe  other  hand, 
among  the  works  of  Arabian  authors  we  find  a  complete  code  of 
Arab  laws  written  in  Spanish,  and  a  body  of  agriculture  com- 
posed by  Moors  in  the  same  language.*  It  is  a  natnral  infer- 
ence, from  tbis  intimate  correspondence  between  the  two  nations, 
that  the  ornaments  of  Arabian  poetry  as  well  as  the  habits  of 
composition,  would  be  quickly  transferred  by  the  Spaniards  to 
Ihfltr  native  tongue.  Those  who  sought  poetic  or  literary  fame 
night,  perbaps,  prefer  tbe  Arabic,  as  having  more  poltah  and 
Tarlv^n  but  their  vernacular  tongue  must  have  shared  more  or 
less  in  their  refinement;  particularly  as  it  was  the  genius  of  tbe 
Arabian  muse  to  versify  on  all  occasions.  Terse  expressions, 
moral  santences  and  epigrammatic  turns,  were  the  highest  beau- 
ties  sought;  and  meriu  such  as  these  miglit  easily  be  attained  in 
the  language  of  common  life.  It  is  highly  probable,  therefore, 
Aat  the  culdvatioo  of  vulgar  poetry  by  the  Spaniards  was  the 
immediate  result  of  thetr  acquaintance  with  Arabian  literature. 
It  is  impossible  indeed  to  collect,  from  the  scanty  monuments  of 
that  age,  any  positive  proof  of  this  conjecture ;  but  a  tradition, 
preserved  by  Mariana,  appears,  in  some  measure,  to  confirm  it. 

When  Calcanaeor  was  taken  by  the  Moors  in  the  year  998,  , 
«ne  in  ^tt  habit  of  a  fisherman  appeared  on  the  banks  of  tbe 
Guadalquiver,  and  sung  in  a  very  loud  and  mournful  voice; 
''Almanser  has  lost  his  dr«m  at  Calcanasor."  He  sung  aKer- 
nalely  in  Arabic  and  Spanish,  and  vanished  on  a  sudden.  This 
«t«ry,  we  may  snppose,  preserves  the  common  consistency  of 
traditionary  tales,  and  gives  a  true  picture  of  the  times  to  which 

*  In  the  slaTcnth  Tolnme  of  the  Notion  4  Eitroili  da  Afunuierili,  Ua.  iitel^  pob- 
Itilwd,.  (tee  oat  l*tt  Numhet,  page  73t>}  there  ii  on  *caount  bj  M.  de  Socy,  of  a 
SpwMi  MS.  wriitn  fa  Anbk  characton,  coMaMBf  ■  TratlM  m  *«  Faith,  Oen- 
jMoiM,  and  Kanli^  el  U«dubi,  ni  1m  nfm  (o  ••  teeemt  uf  Iwa  (iaiUr  M8S. 
wUcli  be  had  gircDina  pnvion*  Totnne  of  the  . 
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iLbeloi^.  if.the  «|>|ttTitioD  therefore  Buag; in  .SptlBili.w«iaU. 
as  Arabic,  it  is  likely  it  did  atily  that  which,  was  uuial.. 

This  advancement  of  the  vulgar  tongue  would  uaturaliy  be 
most  conspicuous,  among  the  free  Spaniards,. who,  not  having. 
au)^uired  the  language  of  the  Moors,  applied  all  their  efforts  to. 
their  own,  but  who  .still  retained  such  a  community  of  ga^nnera^ 
as  well  as  activity  of  intercourse  with  their  subjugated  fellow-' 
countrymen,  as  to  catch  from  them  instantaneously  every  growii|^ 
improvement.  Accordingly  the  lirst  specimens  we  can  find  o£ 
vu^ar  poetry  of  a  known  age  and  author  are  from  Galicia :  these 
■re  the  verses  of  Gonzalo  Herniiguez  to  Ourouana  his  ^ife,- 
Maiiy  other  fragments  of  Galician  poetry  stiU  eictant  are  unr 
^wstioaably  of  great  antiquity. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  vulgar  tongue  in  Spain  proceeded 
to  resume  its  proper  rank  and  functions  is  very  remarkable,  and 
that  was  a  signal  step  in  the  infancy  of  lettera;  for  no  means  are 
so  efficient  in  improving  the  manners  of  a  people  as  the  media- 
tion of  a  cultivated  language.  The  Spanish  histories  of  the. 
twelfth  century  are  exceedingly  numerous.  Ferdinand  and  his 
son.  Alphonso  the  Wise,  contributed  still  farther  to  improve  the, 
vulgar  tongue.  The  former  of  these  princes  had  the  ancient, 
code  of  the  Goths  translated  into  Spanish,  and  thus  published, 
in  the  lai^uage  of  the  people,  the  completest  body  of  legislatioa. 
known  in  that  age.  He  also  adopted  the  Spanish  language  in, 
despatches  and  public  business  of  every  kind  ;  so  that  in  Spain, 
all  legal  proceedings  from  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  centurjr 
are  in  the  vernacular  idiom.  Alphonso,  who  was  deeply  versed, 
id  Arabic  learning,  proceeded  still  farther;  he  ordered,  after  the 
example  of  the  first  Caliphs,  that  alt  works  of  utility  should  be> 
translkted  into  Spanish,  and  thus  exposed  at  once,  to  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  a  vast  body  of  erudition. 

Although  the  history  of  the  Spanish  language  exposes  in  the 
&ire&t  light  the  inOuence  of  the  Arabs,  yet  that  tongue  remained- 
afterwards  in  comparative  obscurity ;  nor  is  it  deemed  the  princi- 
pal channel  through  which  the  returning  tide  of  literature  flowed 
iDto  Europe.  This  honour  is  attributed  to  the  Provencal,  or, 
langaage  of  the  Troubadours. 

•^  In  the  Smith  of  Eorope,"  says  the  Abb6  Millot,  "tbe  Latin  bad' 
givmt  birth  to  tbose  vulgar  tongues  which  we  now  see  anived  at-radi 
peifeetioo  ;  tbe  French,  Spauith,  and  Italian.  The  Proven^l,  with  the 
laae  derivation,  had  incontestable  advantages  oyer  the  others,,  eitbei 
bacaBie  it  participated  in  the  beauty  of  the  Greek,  which  bad  long  been 
Ae  lacgnage  of  Marseilles,  or  b«;ause  it  had  the  good  Cortune  to  be 
caltivaied  by  superior  talents.  The  Troubadours  gave  it  additional 
cbamu  and  great  celebrity  j  resorting  to  the  courts  of  princes,  even 
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lii]rMi<i  the  Alps  snd  tbcPyrcMei,  tbtf  iatfmi  tbt  love  of  iMr  ho- 
goige  with  tbe  ■<lwir>tinii  of  tbcit  poetry." 

Here  it  is  'Msomed  that  the  Unguage  of  Ae  Tnxtbadoim 
or^;inflted  in  Provence,  and  that  it  spread  from  that  eountrf 
beyood  the  Pyrenees ;  bat  tbere  is  notbmg  more  certain  than 
that  it  omie  origiaslly  from  Catalonia,  and  that  under  tbe  name  of 
llie  Litnosin  or  Catalan,  it  eitended  ^ver  mai^  countries  on  both 
■ides  of  diese  mountains.  "  1%ere  is  no  Inngwage  Batnral  and 
polite,"  says  Raymond  Vidal,  aA  esriy  Tronbadoar,  "bat  tbe 
limosin ; "  and  the  meaning  of  this  expression  is  thus  explained 
by  Gaapar  Scaoiano,  an  old  historian :  "The  third  and  principal 
toDgnage  of  Spim  is  tbe  Limosin,  for  it  -ww  used  in  all  Ouienne 
and  Provence,  and  is  still  spoken  in  Catalonia,  Valencia,  and  th« 
ishnds." 

The  historian  of  Marseilles,  Antonio  Ruffi,  teHs  us,  tbat  tbe 
idiom  of  that  city  was  very  much  altered  in  the  twelfth  centary^ 
by  the  brisk  commerce  maintained  there  with  many  maritime 
states,  and  particularly  by  the  introdactioB  of  Cataloaian  words. 

We  have  then  but  little  reason  to  believe  that  the  first  language 
df  modem  poetry  was  cradled  in  Provence,  and  subsequently 
spread  beyond  the  Pyrennees.  This  hypothesis  is  totally  un- 
founded ;  it  is  dictated  by  the  national  partiality  of  one  country, 
and  acqeiesced  in  by  tbe  supiueness  of  another.  It  requires  but 
Kttle  research  to  discover  tbat  tbe  language  of  tfae  Troubadours 
^t  came  from  Catalonia,  a  country  connected  witb  the  Moors 
no  less  than  wiUi  tbe  French.  To  multiply  authorities  in  proof 
of  this  point  would  be  more  pedantic  than  difficult,  but  it  is 
sufficiently  elucidated  by  tbe  history  of  ProveoQal  poetry,  wbich 
flourisbing  under  the  dominion  and  patronage  of  the  Counts  of 
Barcelona,  and  declining  with  their  power,  may  with  great  pro- 
bability be  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  by  them.  This  is 
plainly  declared  by  Pittoni,  in  fail  history  of  Aix,  who  ascribes  to 
the  Catalonian  princes  the  revival  of  letters,  and  adds :  "  Ce  Jut 
tout  eux  que  noui  Frovenpaux  trouv^ent  Cart  de  rimer.'"  Hence 
*e  see  why  Toulouse  under  the  Berengers  was  the  metropolis  of 
the  Troubadours. 

The  French,  who  contest  with  the  Spaniards  tbe  merit  of 
priority  in  vulgar  poeti^,  had  also  an  early  intercourse  with  tfae 
Moors.  In  the  eighth  centurpr,  Abderramen,  king  of  Cordova, 
made  an  incursion  into  tbe  terntory  of  Toulouse ;  then  followed 
tbe  invasion  of  Spain  by  Charlemagne,  which  opened  so  rich  a 
harvest  to  romance.  The  territories  held  by  the  French  king 
in  Spain ;  the  possessions  of  the  king  of  Navarre  in  Gascony, 
and  of  tbe  Count  of  Barcelona  in  Roussillon,  all  opened  to  the 
French  an  easy  access  to  Arabian  literature.     Much  light  is 
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ArowD  on  ihe  intimi^  of  tke  dwee  ntdons  hj  Ibe  hiatot;  of 
^Iphonflo  the  Sixth  of  Castile,  the  conqueror  of  Toledo> 
Havii^  been  dethroned  by  bi»  brother  Sancho,  and  coafiaed  for 
MHae  time  in  the  mouasteFy  of  Sahagun,  he  at  length  effected 
kifl  escape,  aad  fousd  an  afl^lum  at  the  court  of  the  Saroces 
kii^  of  Toledo,  where  he  *taid  three  years,  till  the  death  of  the 
■Mirper.  On  his  restoration  to  the  crown  of  Castile,  anbition 
overcame  his  senae  of  gratitude,  and  he  turned  his  arms  against 
the  soQ  of  his  benefactor.  The  siege  of  Toledo  luted  five 
jiews,  and  Ibmie  a  remariiable  epoch.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  crusade, 
u  which  were  engaged  the  counts  of  Flanders  and  ToulOusct 
Heaiide  Boui^ogne,  with  many  other  French  nobles.  Alphonso 
himself  was  married  to  a  French  woman,  end  retained  in  his 
dominioa  almost  all  of  that  nation  whom  he  had  induced  to  joia 
Us  Mandard.  Afl«r  the  conquest  of  Toledo,  the  Moors  remained 
■B  it  usder  the  dominion  of  Ihe  Christians,  preserving  by  capitu* 
Itfton  tbeir  laws,  Uteir  property,  and  Grand  Mosque;  aad  Arabic 
continued  for  more  than  a  century  after  to  be  the  language  of 
business  in  that  city.  Some  years  later,  when  Alphosso'  was 
defeated  at  Medina  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Kiogs  of 
Cwdova  and  Seville,  he  a^ain  obtained  succours  from  Fr^we, 
but  at  last  concluded  the  war  by  a  remarkable  negotiation ;  m 
ooosequeacfl  of  which  he  married  Zai'de,  daughter  of  the  Saraoan 
kiag  of  Seville.  Ail  these  occurrences  exhibit  the  constast 
intercourae  of  the  French  with  the  Spaniards,  and  of  the  Moon 
with  both;  at  a  time  too,  when  the  civilization  of  tbe  latter  so 
much  eKceeded  that  of  their  Christian  neighbours,  that  it  could 
hardly  fail  of  making  an  impression,  and  when,  from  the  popnlar 
character  of  their  literature,  nothing  was  requisite  for  its  diffusi<H> 
but  an  acquaintance  with  tbeir  language. 

The  conquest  of  Toledo  iu  1083  was  the  event  whjch  con- 
tributed in  tbe  greatest  degree  to  increase  the  opportunities  of 
improvement'  It  brought  together  French,  Spaniards,  and 
Moors,  Id  live  under  the  same  goverament,  and  in  a  city  long 
&IBOU  for  its  leaning  and  refinement.  This  then  is  precisely 
the  brilliant  epoch  when  the  genius  of  Europe,  kindled  bj 
the  contact  of  Arabian  cultivation,  first  blazed  through  the 
darkness  of  general  barbarism.  WiUiara  of  Poictiers,  the  first 
Troubadour  of  whom  we  know  anything,  accompanied  Alphoosp 
.ia  his  expedition  against  Toledo.  But  although  he  is  the  earliest 
Provencal  poet  of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge,  yet  it  is  evident 
that  the  poetic  art  was  not  quite  new  in  his  time.  The  patriarchal 
rank  in  which  he  now  stands  is  owing  wholly  to  the  invidious 
caprices  of  time  and  chance,  which  h^ve  sunk  his  {H'edeceMors 
in  oblivjoB.     He  precedes  only  by  a  very  few  years  4  crowd'Of 
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Troubadoara,  whose  ftoems  sttll  remain,  and  among  the  Spanish 
poets  of  that  age  we  itaA  abundant  indications  of  superior  ex- 
perience and  maturity.  Alphonso  of  Aragon,  the  contemporary 
of  William,  was  himself  a  poet  as  well  as  warrior,  and  indeed  all 
the  Spanish  princes,  like  the  Saracens,  prided  tbenuelves  on  their 
patronage  of  polite  letters.  Few  of  the  Troubadours  omit  to 
itiention  the  princes  of  Aragon  and  Castile.  They  speaL  of  tbem 
as  of  Uie  natural  protectors  of  men  of  letters,  and  to  visit  the 
Spanish  courts  is  always  a  part  of  their  poetical  instnjctioiis. 

Among  the  characters  illustrative  of  the  manners  of  that  age, 
the  jongleurs,  or  jugglers,  are  most  remarkable.  These  were 
itinerant  minstrels,  who  related  amusing  tales  and  sang  popular 
verses.  They  generally  united  to  the  accompli^ihment  of  music 
and  a  good  memory,  some  skill  in  legerdemain  or  natural  magic, 
an  art  which  had  long  flourished  among  the  orientals.  With 
these  agreeable  talents,  ihey  were  sure  to  be  acceptable  guests  la 
the  castles  of  the  rude  and  idle  barons.  They  were  the  attend- 
ants of  the  Troubadours,  whose  verses  they  recited,  and  were  pro- 
bably coeval  with  the  art  of  versification.  Now  these  jongleurs 
appear  to  have  been  much  earlier,  and  more  familiarly  known  in 
Spain,  than  elsewhere.  The  testimonies  of  this  are  numeroua 
and  uncon trove rted  ;  but  one  piece  to  this  effect  is  so  singular  a 
specimen  of  the  age,  as  to  render  it  worth  while  to  make  a  short 
extract  from  it.  It  is  a  petition  at  great  length  from  Giraud 
Riquier  to  Alphonso  X.,  in  the  name  of  \ha  jongleurs :  jugglers, 
we  would  say,  only  that  the  translation  detracts  ^om  the  respect- 
ability of  that  once  venerable  order,  who  have  continued  to  d»e- 
nerate  since  the  days  of  Giraud  Rjquier.  The  poet  begins  with 
a  very  elaborate  dissertation  on  the  division  of  ranks  in  society,  in 
which  he  lakes  occasiou  to  display  his  philosophy. 

"  Yoa  know,"  he  rays,  "  that  men  are  distributed  into  different  classet 
or  conditifms.  All  are  men;  this  is  the  genus  :  but  amongst  them  are 
dergy,  knights,  citizens,  mercbsnts,  artificer*  and  peasants ;  these  are  the 
specie*.  Finally  come  the  Troubadours,  whose  employment  it  is  to  sing 
the  history  of  times  past,  and  to  excite  the  courage  of  the  brave  by  cele- 
brating the  prowess  of  their  ancestors.  Such  was  jonglerie  in  its  origin, 
but  for  some  time  back,  alas !  things  are  sadly  changed." 

After  complaining  that  the  profession  of  jonglerie  has  been 
degraded  to  the  business  of  a  buffoon,  he  thus  continues : 

"  But  you.  Sire,  you,  who  unite  the  authority,  knowledge,  and  discern- 
ment necessary  to  correct  so  mischievous  a  disorder;  you,  to  whom  it 
belongs  more  than  to  any  other,  to  net  as  becomes  a  mighty  mooarcb  ; 
yon,  who  reign  over  Castile,  vihere  jonglerie  and  ktumledge  have  attcaj/t 
fotmd  more  protectioK  than  in  any  other  country ;  you,  who  are  so  much 
esteemed  for  yotu-  bounty,  and  whose  snmame  (the  Wise)  is  bo  anspict' 
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ODsIy  adapted  to  the  labour  I  propose;  you.  Sire,  mnst  midertake  thit 
Tefbrm ;  wfaatcTcr  you  cominaiid  will  be  universally  observed.  Forbid, 
dieo,  that  they  wbo  understand  tbe  art  of  composition,  who  can  write 
Hogs  Biid  other  poeaiei  Bt  once  useful  and  ingenious— forbid,  1  say,  that 
tbey  shall  be  confounded  with  mere  minstrels,  and  others  of  that  stamp ; 
giTc  them  a  specific  name,  such  as  may  appear  to  you  appropriate." 

To  tbis  Ibe  King  is  supposed  by  the  Poet  to  reply  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : 

"  By  the  grace  of  God,  we,  Alphonso,  King  of  Castile,  tiiking  into 
coDidderstion  the  bumble  remonstrance  made  to  ils  by  Giraud  Riquier  in 
tbe  name  of  the  jongleurs,  setting  forth,"  &c.  &c.  "  We  are.  of  opinion, 
that  the  word  jongleurs  designates  those  whose  profession. it-is  to  ramble 
tbrongfa  the  world  and  visit  conrts  ;  it  is,  however,  a  great  carelessness 
of  speech  to  mune  them  all  alike.  In  Spain  «.«  have  particular  names 
Jar  tie  d^erait  spedet  ofjongleun,  from  the  lowest  to  the  most  elevated 
Tank.  It  is  not  so  in  Avven^e,  where  tbe  same  name  includes  tbe 
genos  and  the  species ;  this  b  a  great  defect  in  the  language  of  that 
country,"  &g. 

I^lnallj,  be  decrees  a  distinction  of  the  versifying  tribe  into  three 
dasses,  jongleurs,  troubadours,  and  doctors  of  the  poetic  art 
Here  we  see  the  superior  antiquity  of  these  minstrels  in  Castile 
userted,  and  the  assertion  countenanced  by  their  distribution  into 
classes  with  particular  designations,  the  result,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, of  familiar  use  and  long-continued  attention. 

Now,  although  the  Catalonians  have  not  preserved  any  poetry 
so  ancient  aa  that  of  William  of  Poictiers,  yet  when  we  take  into 
account  the  remissoess  with  which  t^e  treasures  of  early  Spanish 
literature  have  been  examined, — when  we  consider  that  the  culti- 
Tated  Unguage  of  the  Troubadours  was  incontestably  introduced 
into  Provence  from  the  maritime  states  of  Spain,  and  that  their 
poetry  was  reared  nnder  the  encouragement  of  the  Berengers, 
Conota  of  Barcelona, — when  we  see  the  multitude  of  Spanish 
historians  and  poets  of  nearly  the  same  age,  and  find  among 
these,  too.  the  first  art  of  poetry  and  first  rhyming  dictionary  in 
a  modem  tongue,  (the  former  by  Raimond  Vidal,  the  other  by 
Giacom  Marsh,)— when  we  consider  how  many  of  the  Princes 
of  Catalonia  and  Aragon  were  distinguished  poets,  and  that  so 
long  aa  Provencal  literature  existed,  the  courts  of  tbe  Spanish 
-Pruces  were  the  habitual  rendezvous  of  all  who  studied  and 
professed  it, — when  we  take  all  these  circumstances  into  con- 
sidention,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  concluding  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  DwderD  poetry,  instead  of  crossing  the  Pyrenees  from  tbe  - 
nortb.  ratber  proceeded  in  a  contrary  direction,  and  spread  into 
languedoc  and  Provence  from  tbe  contiguous  countries  of  Spain. 
But  if  it  be  asked  what  gave  birth,  to.  a  poetic  enthusiasm  in  that 
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couotr;  abd  in  that  age,  the  reply  U  bbvioui  ;-^tfae  exaoiplti  of 
the  Moors.  The  igooTRnce  of  the  Troubadours  precluded  the 
possibility  of  their  learning  the  poetic  art  from  the  classic  authors. 
The  scarcity  of  books  in  the  middle  ages,  indeed,  renders  this 
opinion  quite  uutenable.  Homer  was  unknown  from  the  fourth 
to  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  library  of  the  Louvre,  which 
Charles  V.  had  been  at  so  much  pains  to  collect,  contained 
something  less  than  900  volumes,  and  among  these  there  were 
.only  three  poets,  Ovid,  Lucan,  and  Boethius,  of  whom  the  6rst 
alone,  perhaps,  ever  met  the  eye  of  a  Troubadour.  In  all  the 
Provencal  poetry,  with  two  or  three  very  slight  exceptions,  there 
is  DO  allusioD  to  Grecian  fable  or  mythology;  so  nch  a  field  of 
poetic  flowers,  that  ignorance  alone  could  have  prevented  the 
Troubadours  from  culling  in  it.  Poetry,  it  is  true,  might  have 
sprung  up  among  the  Spaniards  without  the  lessons  of  the  Moors ; 
it  is  not  a  merely  traditional  art,  but  its  seeds  are  scattered  abroad 
in  the  passions  of  mankind.  The  first  poetry  of  modern  Europe, 
however,  bears  such  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Arabians, 
both  in  matter  and  form,  as  leaves  no  room  to  doabt  its  or^Q. 
The  form  of  the  sonnet,  the  tenzone  and  alternate  rhymes,  are  all 
expressly  copied  from  the  Moors. 

But  the  character  of  those  early  original  effusions  is  still  more 
decisive  of  their  original ;  they  are  really  at  variance  with  the  moral 
and  political  circumstances  of  those  times.  Licentious  and  sen- 
timental songs,  or  madrigals,  were  ki  below  the  epic  grandeur  of 
the  Gothic  character.  It  is  in  this  discordance  that  we  find 
explained  the  brief  duration  of  the  Provencal  literature.  The 
songs  of  the  Troubadours  were,  in  short,  like  chivalry,  the  short- 
lived offspring  of  foreign  i^hion.  Productions  so  weak  and 
whimsical  were  certainly  not  natural  among  a  rude  and  spirited 
people,  whose  thoughts  were  habitually  engaged  with  war  an'd 
religion,  and  not  with  trivial  follies  or  mystic  sentiments  of  love. 

The  times  of  chivalry,  according  to  Sisniondi,  never  existed 
except  in  romances.  If  this  be  true,  and  we  think  it  is,  then  this 
world  of  romance  must  have  been  of  foreign  invention.  But 
even  if  we  admit  the  existence  of  knight-errantry  as  a  general 
system,  yet  it  will  appear  evidently  on  examination  to  have  been 
a  fashion  of  foreign  growth  engrafted  in  the  turbulence  of  tbc 
times,  and  not  by  any  means  a  consequence  of  the  feudal  institu- 
tions. The  feudal  system  was  in  its  nature  a  defensive  one,  cat- 
culated  much  more  to  check  than  to  give  birth  to  the  license  of 
knight-errantry.  But  where,  then,  had  chivalry,  in  the  literal 
acceptation,  its  rise  f  Not  certainly  among  the  sea-faring  Nor- 
mans ;  nor  among  the  woods  and  mountains  of  Upper  Germany, 
the  strong  holds  of  feudality.    No ;  chivalry  had  i  common  origin 
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vtdi  tbe  Arab  couner,  u<)  owed  iu  difituioo  to  the  dutrnu  of 
Anbifto  ficUon.  In  the  earl;  victories  of  the  Arabs,  the  horse 
was  allowed  an  equal  share  of  spoil  with  his  master,  and  the 
•nbsequeDt  refinemeot  of  the  Moors  never  deprived  that  generooa 
■UBMu  of  the  rank  and  estimation  which  belonged  to  him  in  the 
deaert.  The  mounted  cavaliers,  it  is  tme,  constituted  the  only 
strength  of  armies  in  the  middle  ages,  but  that  military  system 
WW  absolutely  weak,  and  the  bloodless  battles  of  those  tines 
attest  the  insufficiency  of  a  wvfare  which  fierce  nations  had  taken 
from  romance  and  not  from  experience.  In  fact,  the  knights  of 
Ariosto,  who  prick  their  steeds  from  Caledonia  to  Tatary,  the 
couraer  who  skims  the  horizon  at  such  a  rate,  "  chi  passae  vento 
e  folgere  e  saetta,"  are  all  animated  with  the  spirit  of  Arabian 
fancy.  Tbe  boundless  plain  and  flying  courser  are  the  obvious 
materials  of  Arabian  imagination,  and  of  no  other.  But  man- 
kind ID  every  form  of  society  contemplate  with  pleasure  the  pio- 
tnres  of  animated  esistence,  and  the  genius  of  Arabian  plains  was 
easily  transferred  to  the  bills  and  forests  of  feudal  Europe. 

Among  the  Arabs  we  £nd,  also,  that  principle  of  hononr 
which  constitutes  the  moral  characteristic  of  chivalry.  The 
CBthuaiasm  of  utter  Uber^  begets  its  onn  restraints,  and  the 
Arab,  who  knows  no  superior,  is  bound  by  a  sentiment  of  honour. 
Their  chivalrous  bravery  was  uuited,  after  the  oriental  fashion, 
with  the  most  extravagant  ideas  of  gallantry.  Of  this  wc  hare 
one  most  singular  instance.  When  Berengere,  the  wife  of  Al- 
phoDso  VIII.  of  Castile,  was  defending  Toledo  against  the  Moors, 
m  1 IHQ,  she  appeared  on  the  ramparts,  and  reproached  there  as 
cowards  who  preferred  besieging  a  woman  to  the  glory  of  meeting 
tbe  king's  forces  at  the  walls  of  Oreja.  The  Moors  were  too 
gallant  to  despise  the  ceoiures  of  a  lady,  and  marched  off,  cele- 
brating her  virtue  and  her  beauty. 

Thus  the  Moora  exerted  a  beneficial  influence  on  die  manners 
as  well  as  on  the  literature  of  Europe.  The  imagination,  if  it 
does  not  fix  the  character,  at  least  ennobles  it.  The  songs  of  die 
Troubadours,  and  the  romances  borrowed  from  the  Moors,  intro- 
duced into  Europe  that  delicacy  of  sentiment  which  is  tbe  moat 
bonourable  distinction  of  modern  times. 

Tbe  auperior  knowledge  and  civilization  of  the  Moors  was  long 
acknowledged  by  (he  Europeans.  Their  schools  of  science  were 
frequented  by  ChrisUans  in  the  tenth  century,  when  the  monk 
Gerbert,  raised  afterwards  to  the  papal  throne  with  the  name  <^ 
SUveater  II.,  studied  at  Seville.  In  the  following  age  his  example 
was  followed  by  Gerard  of  Cremona,  Adelard,  and  many  others. 
"He  emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa  in  tbe  twelfth  century  ordered 
a  great  number  of  Arabic  writings  to  be  translated  into  Latin. 
Some  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  language,  loo,  was  retained  pei^ 
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bape  .in  Europe  .as  ioDg  as  the  Bcholaatic  i^loiopb;  flthirisbtd. 

Bnt  on  the  revival- of  cUiraicalieaming,  when  the  .gubtleties  of  the 
-schools  fell  rapidly  into  contempt,  it  is  astonisfaii^  bow  quickJy, 
.and  how  totally  Arabiao  learning  was  forgotten.  Pctrarcb,  who 
in  one  place  ascribes  to  the  Arabians  the  invention  of  rhyose. 
declares  nevertheless  with  some  harshness  in  another  passage, 
.that  nothing  good  could  come  from  them.  At  the  close  of  the 
fifteendi  century  there  is  httle  trace  of  oriental  learning  in  Europe, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Pico  Mirandola,  who  professed  to 
Stud;  Arabic  with  ardour.  When  Clenard  a  few  years  after 
visited  Spain,  with  the  intention  of  acquiring  the  Arabic  language, 
<be. found  but  a  single  person,  Ferdinand  Nuntius,  who  had  even 
a  superficial  knowledge  of  it.  The  Moors  were  then  a  subju- 
gated nation,  and  their  weakness  only  inflamed  the  acrimony,  of 
•religious  hatred.  The  bigoted  ecclesiastics  destroyed  their 
writings  with  the  same  zeal  which  led  Pope  Gregory  to  destroy 
iLiivy.  Cardinal  Ximenes  burnt  at  once  5,000  splendid  volumes; 
and  according  to  another  historian,  no  less  than  150,000  volumes 
were  destroyed  by  oue  Zegri,  a  Moor  converted  by  force.  In 
consequence  of  this  wanton  destruction,  when  Philip  il.  founded 
the  library  of  the  Escurial,  he  was  unable  to  collect  for  it  more 
than  300  Arabic  manuscripts.  The  great  store  of  Arabiau  ieam- 
ing  afterwards  added  to  it,  was  derived  from  a  capture  mode 
near  Salee  in  l6ll  by  one  De  Lara.  Two  Moorish  vessels,  hav- 
ing on  board  the  King  of  Morocco's  library,  were  seized  by  the 
.Spaniards  as  they  were  about  to  enter  that  port,  and  by  this 
adventure  3,000  Arabic  MSS.  were  added  to  the  collection  of  the 
Spanish  king.*  More  than  half  of  this  treasure  was  destroyed  by 
.the  fire  which  burnt  down  the  library  of  the  Escurial  in  l67l. 
-Although  the  language  of  tlie  Moors  was  never  wholly  forgotten 
in  Spain,  yet  from  national  antipathy  and  religious  prejudicee, 
dteir  literature  seems  to  have  been  most  neglected  m  the  very 
country  which  it  formerly  illumined ;  and  the  first  work  printed 
:by  the  Spaniards  .in  the  Arabic  character  was  the  Bibliolheca 
•Arabico-Hispana  of  Casiriin  1760-70.  Inltaly,  where  the  literary 
:and  Uie  commercial  spirit  were  much  more  active  than  in  Spain, 
the  press  had  early  engaged  in  the  service  of  Arabian  literature ; 
-but  there,  too,  the  jealous  tyranny  of  the  Inquisition  was  to  be 
encountered.  The  Koran  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1550,  but  it 
is  generally  believed  that  the  whole  edition  was  committed  to  the 
flames  by  order  of  Clement  VII.,  because,  as  his  apologists  say, 
it  was  not  accompanied  by  a  refutation.  About  half-a-century 
.later,  however,  the  cause  of  literature  obtained  the  ascendant, 
and  an  Arabic  printing-press  was  established  in  the  Maronite 
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CnUBpe.  «t  .Rome;  Id  -the  Beveatcenth  century  tbe  literature  of 
tke  uat  appears  to  haveJIwen  tlie  favourite  study  of  the  leainMl 
tfanragbout  Europe,  but  more  particularly  in  the  northern  coun- 
tries, in  wbicb  superstition  had  less  influeuce,  and  where  philo> 
logical  industry  was  prompted  perhaps  by  the  iaterests  of  com- 
merce. It  was  then  that  £rpeuius  and  Golius  created  an  epoch 
in-oriental  studies,  and  procured  that  .celebrity  for  the  oriental 
sdiool  of  Leyden,  which  Schultens  andScbeid.  have. since  so  well 
anpported. 

In  England  the  oriental  languages  have  always  been  studied, 
not  indeed  with  ostentation,  but  with  solid  success.  It  was  the 
£i^isfa  monk  Adelard  who  first  translated  the  elements  of 
Eadid  from  the  Arabic  into  Latin ;  and.the  first  translation  of  the 
Koran  was  also  made  by  an  Englishman,  Uobert  of  Rutland,  in 
the  middle  of  tbe  twelfth  century.  Subsequently,  in  the  sinteentb 
century,  when  the  Emperor  Maximilian  wished  to  establish  an 
oriental  school  at  Heidelberg,  he  sought  .his  professors  in  Eng- 
land. But  while  Holland  derived  lustre  from  the  philological 
abilities  of  Erpenius  and  his  pupils,  England,  too,  could  boast  her 
Selden,  GraTes,  Pococke  and  Castdl.  The  last  of  these, 
Edmund  Castell,  devoted  his  whole  fortune  and  his  eye-sight. to 
complete  his  Lexicon  Heptaglotton,  a  most  extraordinary  monu- 
ment of  learning  and  industry.  It  is  important,  however,  for 
■cbelars  to  know,  that  the  regular  application  of  eighteen  hoars 
a  day  for  seventeen  years  did  not  so  far  impair  his  constitution 
as  to  prevent  his  reaching  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-nine. 

In  Germany  the  emulation  of  many  rival  universities  has  always 
■tiDulated  the  exertions  of  the  learned,  and  its  effects  have  been 
as  sensible  in  the  oriental  as  in  other  studies.  But  the  fruits  of 
inalry.are  apt  to  betray  the  effects  of  forced  culture,  and  the  pre- 
tennonB  of  Clodiuai  of  Bahrdt,  and  some  others,  have  provoked 
the  aneers  of  even  their  own  countrymen.  Tbe  proximity  of  the 
Tivks.  and  the  frequent  necessity  of  corresponding  with  them, 
had.  early  induced  the  Austrian  government  to  promote  the  culti- 
vation of  the  Eastern  languages.  Vienna,  too,  was  filled  with 
oriental  manuscripts,  the  fruits  of  pillage  in  the  Turkish  wars. 
At  length,  when  Kaunitz  became  the  minister  of  Maria  Theresa, 
the  academy  of  oriental  languages  was  founded  under  his  protec- 
tion. As  soon  as  the  pupilsof  this  school  are  sufficieotly  qualified 
by  academic  studies,  they  are  sent  to  Constantinople,  where,  in 
the  suite  of  the  ambassador,  they  have  abundant  opportunities  of 
becoming  expert  linguists.  A  few  years  after  the  foundation  of 
Ais  academy,  the  pupils .  exhibited  their  proficiency  to  tbe  court 
bjtfe  performance  of  a  dramatic  piece,  founded  on  the  story,  of 
OoiUrey  of  Booillon,  and  compost  in  Turkish  for  tbe  occaason. 
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Tba  ftudents  of  the  Aiutrian  •drool,  however,  appeared  to  b« 
destinetl  rather  to  the  diplom^c  than  the  titervy  career,  until 
the  active  and  fertile  ^nJus  of  Joseph  voo  Hammer  incited  him 
to  quit  the  routioe  of  oflSce  and  seek  a  nobler  fame. 

France  in  the  seventeenth  century  felt  the  general  impulse. 
Scatiger,  Casaubon,  and  Salmaiius,  men  whom  dieir  literary  con- 
temporaries were  proud  to  imitate,  applied  themselves  willi 
ardour  to  Arabian  literature.  It  is  not,  however,  our  intention 
to  enumerate  all  the  profound  scholars  in  this  branch  of  learning, 
but  mere);  to  point  out  its  epochs  and  vicissitudes.  Europe 
obtabfid  from  the  achool  of  Leyden  a  good  Arabic  grammar  and 
a  leaicon,  while  the  zeal  of  the  great  scholars  named  above  had 
collected  in  Golius's  time  not  less  than  5,000  MSS.  Thus  &cil- 
ities  were  much  increased  to  those  who  wished  to  penetrate  the 
recesses  of  oriental  learning.  The  ardour  with  which  Arabic 
was  cultivated  in  the  seventeenth  century  appears  to  have  been 
the  result  of  a  literary  reaction ;  a  rush  of  active  spirito  towards 
an  uncultivated  field.  But  similar  effects  were  produced  in  th« 
last  age  by  circumstances  of  a  very  different  nature.  The  wide 
estensioa  of  our  empire,  in  the  East,  and  still  later  the  designs  of 
the  French  on  Egypt,  afforded  fresh  incitement  to  oriental  studiaa. 
Among  the  distinguished  orientalists  of  this  second  period,  the 
most  brilliant  name  is  that  of  Sir  W.  Jones.  But  tbe  person,  to 
whom  above  all  others  the  students  of  Arabic  are  most  deeply 
indebted,  is  M.  Silvestre  de  Sacy.  Indeed,  we  question  whether 
he  alone  has  not  done  as  much  to  facilitate  the  study  of  that  Ian" 
goage,  H  all  his  predecessors  put  together.  The  merits  of  his 
Arabic  grammar  are  sufficiently  known;  it  is  indeed  a  model  of 
what  a  grammar  ought  to  be ;  perspicuous  and  complete,  with  an 
arran^meot  so  judicious  as  greatly  to  assist  tbe  memory.  But 
such  IS  the  scarcity  of  printed  books  in  Arabic,  and  so  great  the 
expense  of  manuscripts,  that  the  student  who  has  mastered  tb* 
granunar  has  still  much  to  discourage  him.  However,  here  again 
M.  de  Sacy  comes  to  his  assistance.  His  Chreslomathie  Arabe 
is  a  collection  of  elegant  estracts,  sufficiently  ample  to  afford  tbe 
scholar  a  perfect  insight  into  Uie  language:  the  design  and 
motives  of  the  work,  however,  will  be  best  related  in  lus  own 
words. 

"  The  principal  object  which  I  proposed  to  myself  in  forming  this 
collection,  was  to  supply  to  tbe  papils  of  the  Ecolt  Royale  et  Spedaie 
del  Laitguet  OrientaUi  vimmtet,  a  means  of  exercising  themselves  in  the 
vsrioas  kinds  of  Arsbic  compositions,  without  hdng  obliged  to  procure 
many  works,  which  were  not  to  be  had  without  difficulty  and  expense. 
......  But  at  the  same  tune  1  thought  it  my  duty  to  make  my  hdMntrs 

wettii  die  ettcDtkm  o£  the  learned,  and,  as  fsr  at  the  limits  <rf  saeh  a 
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va(k  wonld  pmnit,  to  bring  to  Ugbt  that  rich  coUeclioa  of  ■uomcripts 
which  WM  opoi  to  me,  and  to  wbicb  the  dutic*  of  tnj  office,  u  w^  u 
the  ooorteay  of  tboM  who  are  charged  with  the  cue  of  it,  gtcn  me  at  all 
times  a  ready  accest. 

"  It  wai  for  the  salie  of  the  stndeots  that  I  multiplied  aod  varied  the 
exti«cti,  so  as  lo  present  examples  of  different  kinds  of  style ;  «td 
arrmnged  tbem  in  such  a  manner  that  the  difficulties  increase  in  proper* 
tion  with  the  pn^ncDcj,  soppressing  by  degrees  those  aids  wbich  were 
abnfattcly  necessary  lo  the  be^oner.  The  same  wish  to  Knder  the  worii 
vseM  lo  the  atudents,  many  a  wiwm  are  destined  to  the  aertice  of  diplo- 
macy, has  induced  me  to  add  to  it  several  pieces  of  diplomatic  oom- 
ncnileoce. ....  In  this  second  edition  will  oe  fouad  a  piece,  important 
mr  the  history  of  this  expeditioo  (into  Egypt),  but  which  prudeuce 
compelled  me  to  suppress  in  the  first  edition.  In  order  to  render  this 
GoUecdon  worthy  of  the  learned,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  I  made  it  a 
rale  to  admit  nothing  in  the  text  which  bad  previously  appeared  in  print," 

Besidea  these  obvious  merits  of  originality  and  utility,  M. 
de  Sacy  has  added  to  bia  work  an  immense  store  of  amusing 
eniditioa  in  the  form  of  notes,  critical  and  bistoiical.  His  traut- 
latioD  is  in  so  copious  a  style,  as  to  be  ratber  a  commentary  than 
a  banslation.  M.  de  Sacy  doubts,  perhaps,  the  possibility  of 
doing  justice  to  the  test  of  an  Arabic  author  by  any  affectation  of 
oriental  brevity.  The  sense  of  the  Arabic  is  rendered  completely, 
but  the  colouring  is  wholly  losL  For  notbing  short  of  the 
impossibility  of  succeeding  can  excuse  the  translator  who  neg> 
lects  to  copy  the  character  of  his  original.  But  aa  learners,  (and 
we  acknowledge  ourselves  to  be  such,)  we  submit  to  the  autho- 
rity of  M.  de  Sacy,  and  acquiesce  in  the  utility  of  a  copiousness 
which  is  repugnant  to  our  taste. 

The  curious  histbrical  document  to  which  M.  de  Sacy  alludea 
in  his  preface,  and  which  prudential  considerations  prevented 
bim  from  inserting  in  his  first  edition,  is  the  celebrated  procla- 
mation of  Buonaparte  to  the  Egyptians.  Here  we  see  a  miUtary 
npatart  sporting  with  the  gravest  sentiments  of  the  human  race, 
and  learn  to  acknowledge  the  just  fate  of  one  who  mocked  the 
lies  of  moral  or  rel^ious  principles.  We  glean  the  following 
•eotences  of  it  from  our  author's  translation. 

"  Peapk*  d'Egypte,  on  vous  dira  qile  je  viena  pour  d6traire  votna 
religion;  ne  )e  croyez  pas:  repondez  que  je  viens  voni  reslituer  tos 
dn^,  pnnir  les  usurpateurs,  et  que  je  reapectc,  plus  que  les  Mamloucs, 
Di«H,  toa Pi-(mi«f e,  et  I'AlcMan.—Kadhis,  scbeikhs,  imams,  tchorbadjis 
ditcs  au  peuple  que  nvut  tfoma  aasii  de  vrow  Mutiilmans.  JVnf  ce  pat 
MOW  ^  atpMi  4elraU  Ic  Pope,  qui  dUait  qu'il  fallait  fajre  la  guene  aux 
Musnlmaos,"  &c. 

If  we  were  not  forbidden  by  the  limits  of  a  review,  to  analyse 
the  contenta  of  a  Chnstomatbie,  composed  of  extracts  from 
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twenty  authors,  and  on  as  many  different  subjects,  we  should 
gladly  have  indulged  in  some  citations  from  Makrizi'a  account  ot 
Egypt,  or  from  the"  Wonders  of  Nature,"  by  Kazwini.  The 
extracts  from  this  author,  which  have  been  made  by  M.  Ch^zy, 
a  former  pupil  of  M.  de  Sacy,  are  remarkably  amusing,  as  well 
from  the  naivety  of  their  style,  as  from  the  singularity  of  the 
opinions  they  contain.  Kaswini  gives  a  just  descriptioa  of  the 
oamelopard,  nor  does  be  omit  to  mention  its  horns,  which  appear 
to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  all  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers ; 
but  he  supposes  it  to  be  the  progeny  of  a  wild  heifer  and  a  hybrid 
animal  produced  by  the  union  of  a  camel  and  hyena.  Of  the 
date-tree,  he  tells  us,  that  it  is  only  to  be  found  in  countries 
where  Islaraism  is  prolessed.  The  Prophet,  speaking  of  it,  said, 
"  honour  the  date-tree,  for  it  is  your  paternal  aunt;"  meaning 
thereby  that  it  sprung  from  the  remnant  of  the  mould  of  which 
Adam  was  made.    The  Arabian  naturalist  then  characteristically 

Eroceeds  to  trace  a  subtle  and  fanciful  analogy  between  the 
uman  species  and  the  palm-tree.  But  our  observations  have 
already  extended  to  too  great  a  length.  We  will  only  add,  that 
M-  de  Sacy's  work  combines  all  the  excellencies  which  he  pro- 
posed to  unite  in  it,  and  merits  as  well  the  approbation  of  the 
learned  Orientalist  as  the  gratitude  of  the  student. 


Art.  II. — 1.  Analytiae  Inslilutiones  Lingua  Hungarica.  5  torn. 
Budffi.     1816—1817.^  12mo. 

2.  Szep-Literalurai  Ajandik  a'  Tadomanyos  Gy&jtement/ke2. 
Pesten.     1821— I8fi6.     8vo. 

3.  Momimenta  Huagarica,  az  az  Magyar  Emlekezetei  Irasok. 
A Mct.  Geo.  Charles  Rum y.     Pesten.     1817.     ^  vol.  ISmo. 

4.  Erdelyi    Museum — Kolosviratt    is    Pesten.       1814 — 181: 
(Tramyhaninn  Museum.)    8vo. 

5.  Elaboratior  Grammatka  Hangarica,  ad  genuinam  Patrii  Ser- 
monii  IndolemJidelUer  eiacta,  Affiniiimque  Linguarum  admini- 
cults  locupletius  itlustrata.  Auct.  Joan.  Nic.  Revai.  Pestini, 
1606.     a  tom.     8vo. 

6.  Versuch  etner  aus/Hhrlichen  praktitehen  UngarUchen  Sprach- 
Uhrtfur  Deutsche,  &c.  Von  Joseph  Marton.  Wien.  1812. 
8vo. 

7.  Magyarische  Gedichle,  uebersetzt  von  Johann  Grafen  Mai- 
Ulfa.     Stuttgard  und  Tubingen.     1825.     18mo. 

8.  A'  Magyar  Lileratura  esmerete.  {Knowledge  of  the  Magyar 
Literature.)     Irta  Papay  Samuel.     Westprim.     1 808.    8vo. 

9.  Magyar  K'dnyves/iaz,  avagy  a'  Magyar  KJonifveknek  Kinyom- 
tatasok  ideje  szerial  valo  rovid  emtitimk.    {Hungarian  la- 
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hraiy,  or  a  short  aceomi-vf  Magyar- boaki^lfc.)    Irta  SaaUor 

Istvan.     RMb.     1803.    8vo. 
IOl    BibUoUca  Hungariai.     Attetort   Daniel- Conudea..    Pert. 

Jra2i  8VO. 
Hdngary  is  occupied  by  two  nations,  distinct  iti  origin,  in 
mannera,  and  in  language.  The  less  numerous  are  the  Slova^ 
kians,  a  Slavonic  race,  which  consists  of  about  two  millions^  covei^ 
ing  Hie  north-western  side  of  Hungary,  though  they  are  scattfired 
cner  many  other  parts  of  the  country.  Of  the  state  of -titerature 
■moDg  tbese  and  some  other  of  the  Slavonian  tribes,  we  purpose 
giving  an  account  hereafter.  Our  present  business  is  with  thfe 
Haogarian  and  Transylvanian  Magyars,  a  people  whom  Gibbon 
truly  represents  as  insulated  among  European  nations,  though 
his  account  of  them,  notwithstanding  all  his  learning  and  indus- 
try, involves  many  contradictions  and  consequent  errors. 

We  are  the  more  encouraged  to  take  a  hasty  survey  of  the  litts 
rary  history  of  the  Hungarians;  as  little  is  to  be  Found  respect- 
ing it,  even  in  those  works  which  profess  to  treat  of  die  whole 
field  of  literature.  The  voluminous  though  somewhat  dry  details 
of  Eichhom  contain  notiiing,  or  scarcely  anything,  on  the-subject. 
He  bad  entrusted  this  portion  of  his  great  undertaking  to  Pro- 
fessor Rumy,  who,  as  we  have  occasion  personally  to  know,  had 
prepared  an  elaborate,  and,  we  have  no  doubt,  a  faithful  and  in- 
telligent report.  The  manuscript  lay  on  his  table,  ready  for 
press,  when  one  night,  on  retiring  to  rest,  he  forgot' to  remove  a 
bttming  taper,  from  which  a  spark  fell  among  the  papetB,  and 
these,  with  many  others,  were  either  wholly  consumed,  or  soin- 
jnreH  as  to  be  completely  useless. 

That  the  Magyars  settled  in  Hungary  during  the  nindi  century 
is  certain.  Of  their  origin  little  is  positively  known,  though  the 
raajori^  of  opinions  concur  in  tracing  them  to  the  Caucasian 
mountains.  The  theory  that  they  are  the  descendants  of  the 
Huns,  which  for  some  time  pretty  generally  obtained,  and  was 
afterwards  completely  abandoned,  has  been  revived  anew  by  one 
or  two  distinguished  Hunoarians;  and  especially  by  Professor 
Dankovszky.  Probst  and  Fejer  have  endeavoured  to  prove  them 
of  Parthian  race,  and  Horvat  fancies  he  has  tracked  them  etymo- 
logically  up  to  the  Philistine  and  other  Canaanite  tribes.  Certain 
it  IS  they  now  stand  separate  and  alone — an  Asiatic  colony  in  the 
boaom  of  Europe.* 

*  Hmmc  wba  *ub  toiltcnd  Id  tba  phiMogkd  part  of  tb«  uibiect  nay  connill;— 
AM.inic'1  Jfmridata,  wbeit,  bowcrer,  the  error  it  coamitled  of  cuuiickriiig  tbe 

UuTur  u  ■  miKd  'iDitetd  of  ui  indpprntleiil  tuiguigc. 
&monCT;ilW»tw<rjfio  Utma  BiaigarvnuB  tt  Lapfemum  Utm  tm,     Hanfla.     1770. 
Scniona  .il^Muint  NmJiwb  GmJMu.    lUlie.    1T71. 
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.  Ik  content  ufaidt  the  daauc  writen  of  Greece  «od  Rome 
flung  upon  other  oadons  aod  languages.  aQd  'Ute  hatnd  and  terror 
with  whidi  the  invading  honlei  of  ^  middle  ages  filled  the 
Diiada  of  those  whom  they  displaced  or  subdued,  being  united  to 
a  coii))>lete  ignorance  of  the  speech  of  the  intruder),  have  left  U3 
jnudi  in  the  dark  as  to  their  real  civilization.  The  Huds  were 
probably  of  Mongolian  race,  and  not  wholly  uaaccotnpanted  by 
tbow  accomplishments  which  nadonal  pride  is  so  food  of  tracing 
in  its  early  ancestral  history.  The  historians  of  Hungary  have 
diicovered  that  Gtel  (At^la)  himself  was  surrounded  by  poets 
aad  miostrela,  and  that  bis  atteaduits  prided  themselves  on  their 
aaticHial  speech.*  They  have  delved  m  the  daritnesa  of  antiquity 
to  discover  a  Scythian  literature,  and  have  received  in  return  for 
their  elaborate  research  the  encouragiug  counsel  of  a  witty  philo- 
sopher, to  go  back  a  little  farther  still,  and  to  occupy  themselves 
with  the  scientific  and  literary  history  of  the  Antediluvian  age.'f- 

The  deep  rooting  of  the  Magyar  language  and  manners  is  cer- 
ttunly  avery  curious  historical  ^t.  Tartars  and  Arabs,  Vandals, 
Gotbi  and  Huns,  have  at  different  periods  and  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances planted  themselves  in  various  parts  of  Europe;  but 
their  idioms,  either  ceding  to  or  blending  gradually  with  those  of 
the  races  they  conquered,  were  soon  forgotten.  Though  the 
Magyars  were  but  a  handful  of  men,  surrounded  and  hemmed  in 
by  the  countless  Slavonic  tribes,  still  they  have  preserved  tfaeir 
nationality,  neither  yielding  to  the  higher  civilization  of  the  Ger- 
mans, nor  the  greater  populousness  of  the  Slavonians,  Swarms 
of  colonists  have  spread  over  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  but  have 

froduced  slight  modifications  of  the  distinctive  Magyar  character. 
t  would  be  interesting  could  we  allow  ourselves  space  to  follow 
dw  changes  introduced  by  different  political  circumstances  on  a 
people  so  passionately  attached  to  their  own  peculiar  usages,  as 
have  been  the  Magyars  from  time  immemorial.  Their  intercourse 
with  other  nations  during  the  period  of  the  Crusades  made  the 


Hioia'f  Hmt  BevMtt  dtr  Vtrwaniidii^  d»r  Hangam  nit  dta  Lmtaadeni.     Wien. 

179S. 
OiiaMiTHT,  4^E>lU  Lmga^  Hungariie  am  Lhigiik  Ftnmt  sHgim*  grtmmatict  d*- 

■MB»lrala.    GoumgeD.    1799. 
SrKALBMAHN'g  FmuiiKhi  SpraclMinJiir  Ftnritn  uad  nick  Ftnnnt  mit  BttUhung  auf  dtr 

Atht^iMat  ier  Fmnad\tn  mil  der  Ungritditn.     Peleniburg.     1816. 
BmisfMAni'i  FfrtMi  aiiw  M^yvtaAM  ^oiAMn  mit  Jliwicb  w/ dt<  Tiirfcii^ 

M^trt  JdaymUwiMiAM  Spronbm,  ^.    Eiianget.    1T9T. 
■  Eteoim  imn  iiu  conclijii  barbuicBiu  liogqiB  mam  colunt  et  affccUnb    PrUco*. 
Chapter  ii. 

t  We  matt  nut  be  oDdcraloMl  to  speak  wilb  diimpect  of  Halthnr  Bil'*  work. 
Da  IJItenitnrt  Hw(n»3ejM*.  . 
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nart,  lenuk^lfl  inroads  ob  tbeir  Anstic  castoaiB,  and  Hay  began 
to  yield  to  the  ioflu^Ka  «4iich  Ovid  has  dfiacffU>ed : 

Didicime  fidditer  Mtea 

Emollh  mona,  nee  (init  me  feraa. 

Ir  die  begioning  of  the  fourt«entfa  ceDtuiy,  the  journey  of 

Lewis  the  Pint,  with  the  flower  of  his  nobility,  to  Naptes,  while 

it  visited  Hungaiy  with  temporary  misery  through  the  loat^l  and 

profligate  queen  Johanna,  left  in  its  results  incuculable  beaefits, 

rad  B  krve  of  art  and  science  among  the  leading  fiimilies  of 
Magyars,  and  introdnced  the  vines  of  Italy  to  the  mountaisa 
ofttAtty,  whose  produce  has  conferred  on  Ihetr  possessors  both 
fame  and  riches.  Of  the  many  tribes  and  tongues  snbjected 
to  the  Austrian  away,  undoubtedly  the  Hungarian  is  that  which* 
presents  the  most  striking  marks  of  distinct  nationality.  Indif- 
fereDce  to  the  curious  and  peculiar  language  of  die  Magyars  has 
prevented  that  knowledge  of,  and  attention  to  their  domestio 
poaltioa,  which  can  alone  convey  correct  pictures  of  a  people. 
And  yet  one  would  have  expected  that  a  nation,  preserving  in  die 
seat  and  centre  of  a  despotic  and  c<Hiquering  power,  the  form  and 
semblance  at  least  of  independence-~-a  nation  which  has  resisted 
with  success  all  the  improvemenls  which  its  foreign  governors 
have  sought  to  introduce  into  its  institutions  (imperfect  as  the^ 
are,  yet  still  offering  some  slight  protection  against  misrule) — a 
■atioD  which  has  preserved  its  language  untainted  by  political 
ehaiq^e — its  manners  unsoi^isticated— its  affections  unbending^ 
and  unbfoken^-one  would  have  expected,  ire  say,  that  their 
literary  and  social  history  would  not  have  continned  so  long  a 
•eided  book  to  an  inquiring  age. 

Yet  so  it  is ;  but  it  is  not  here  that  we  could  with  propriety 
tnA.  the  political  vicissitudes  of  Hungary,  nor  indulge,  as  we 
might  easily  do,  in  those  anticipations  as  to  the  future,  which 
so  Btturally  grow  out  of  her  present  condition.  The  firmest 
roA  on  whi^  her  patriots  build  tbeir  hopes  for  die  time  to 
come,  is  the  language  and  the  literature  of  the  Magyars.  So 
loDg  as  these  retain  ^eir  influence,  so  long  will  there  be  a  retreat 
for  hope,  and  a  security  for  advancement.  While  any  people  is 
vigorous  enough  to  preserve  its  native  idiom,  unpolluted  by  the 
idiom  of  tfaoae  who  have  obtained  the  mastery,  their  conquest  ha» 
been  imperfectly  effected — they  may  yet  resume  their  self-go- 
VRmnent.  In  England,  the  Saxons  and  the  Normans  blended 
with  the  blending  of  their  tongues.  In  Spain  no  such  amalga- 
mation went  on  between  tbe  Arabic  and  die  Castilian;  they 
were  forces  arrayed  agaibst  each  other,  which  any  event  might 
brii^  into  collision.  So  in  Greece,  the  power  of  ages  has  not 
eatdiliabed  tlie  Mahonimedan  sway.    Out'  of  the  Albanian  and 
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the  Romaic  dtatecte  th«  miglittest  iaitranteirts  of  oppoaitioa: 

grew.  There,  is  no  soil  in  which  hatred  Knd  rivaiiy  ma;  plant 
such  wide-spreading  iofluences  as  that  of  separate  languages. 
The  child  ma;  be  taught  contempt  for  the  man  who  caonot  pro- 
BDuDce  his  shibboleth,  aud  nations  with  a  perverse  and  deplorable 
unMiimitj  have  attached  scorn,  and  frequently  ill-will,  to  the 
"  alien"  and  the  "  foreigner,"  loolung  on  them  as  only  one  remove 
from  rival  or  etietsy. 

There  is  much  improvement  in  this  respect — obvious  to  every, 
one  who  has  had  occasion  to  witness  the  behaviour,  even  of  the- 
lower  classes,  lo  the  strangers  whom  political  vicissitudes  have, 
thrown  upon  our  shores.  We  know  of  many  deeds  of  benevo- 
lence which  the  doers  never  thought  of  weighing  in  the  scale  of 
national  partiality;  and  in  the  higher  walks  of  society,  we  (rust, 
no  unimportant  consequence  of  our  labours  will  be  the  widemog 
those  sympathies  of  mutual  respect  and  kindness  which  man — 
and  especially  literary  and  instructed  man — has  a  right  to  cal- 
culate on  from  man,  and  nation  from  nation.  If  it  be  on  any, 
occasion  our  privilege  to  import  from  other  lands  knowledge 
which  our  own  possessed  not,  the  fair  and  desirable  result  should 
be  (o  elevate  the  character  of  those  from  whom  we  bring  it,  and 
to  lower  alitlle  our  sometimes  exaggerated  pride  and  self-esteem. 
Uiuioubtedly  we  know  much;  we  are  a  civilized  and  a  cultivated 
nation;  but  sometimes  in  our  loud-voiced  vanity  we  forget  Uiat 
others  know  something  too.  Now  we  think  that  good  service  is 
done  to  liberality  as  well  as  to  literature,  by  carrying  our  thoughts 
over  a  wider  lield  than  that  to  which  we  have  been-  accustomed. 
We  have  long  sought — it  was  perhaps  forced  upon  ua  by  our  posi- 
tion— and  in  seeking  we  have  often  found — motives  for  priding 
oiirselves  on  the  contrast  between  us  and  others.  That  pride,; 
be  it  allowed  us  to  say  so,  was  far  more  fostered  by  our  igno- 
rance, than  it  would  have  been  by  our  knowledge.  We  were 
iaUnders,  and  we  were  engaged  in  war,  two  circumstances  not 
very  friendly  to  just  and  enlarged  views.  Our  philological  studies 
have  been  very  confined — they  are  so  still ;  there  are  many  lan- 
guages spoken  by  millions,  with  which  no  man  among  us  has  the 
slightest  acquaintance;  and  we  confess  shame  comes  over  our 
individual  selves  when  we  think  that,  with  our  imperfect  infor- 
mation, however  sincere  and  anxious  our  desire  to  instruct,  we 
should  be  the  first  on  this  occasion  tO'  lead  the  way  into  a  field 
alike  novel,  extensive  and  important. 

The  political  position  of  the  HuDKarians  is  higher  and  bolder 
than  that  of  the  Bohemians.  The  Hungarians  are  not  part  of  a 
great  people,  they  are  a  people  of  themselves ;  they  are  not  on« 
of  tlie  branches  qf  a  mighty  tree,  they  are  a  separate. and  solitary 
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tnmk,  standiDg  alone,  Teoerable  aad  self-aupported.  If  tbe  Slo- 
takian  feeb  that  he  ia  coitdcaaned  to  obscurit;^ — if  the  Pole 
moarns  over  the  departed  spleDdoicr  of  hu  country— if  the  Bobe- 
aoMQ  deapain  of  the  reg«>enition  of  bis  oation's  illuiUious  name 
— and  the  Senian  smart  under  the  intolerableaesa  of  Turicisb 
despotinn,  each  baa  some  consolatioD  in  tracing  the  m^ty 
'  march  of  one  at  least  of  the  SlaTOoiaii  tribes,  and  watchinff  the 
gnnfBg  influence  and  the  deeper  and  wider  planting  of  the 
Slavonian  tongue.  But  Hungary  and  Transylvania  are  the  sole 
representatives  of  the  Magyars.  One  people  only  preserve — 
to  me  race  alone  are  entrusted  the  hupea  and  the  glories  of  th« 
Hungarian  inme.  If  the  government  of^Viennasucceededin 
cnuhii^  the  rising  literary  enthusiasm  of  the  Cechian  races,  their 
books,  dieir  ballads  would  live  in  the  many  surrounding  Slavonian 
nations.  But  the  overthrow  of  the  speech  and  the  sonzs  of  the 
Magyars  would  be  finally  fatal  to  their  existence.  It  ia  sus- 
pended on  one  thread,  and  while  with  their  speech  and  their 
songs  their  independence  is  associated,  woe  unto  him  who  would 
loosen, — a  three-fold  woe  nnio  him  who  would  break  it. 
"  O  beata  Uogberia,  se  H 
Piin    ■ 


The  VLagjm  have  one  advantage  from  their  situation:  stir- 
Toonded  and  hemmed  in  by  many  distinct  races,  they  have  pre- 
aerved  their  own  individuality  and  identity  with  singular  purity 
and  pertinacihr.  Their  nationality  is  condensed,  active  and 
intelligible.  The  line  of  demarcation  which  separates  then!  from 
■n  their  neighbours  is  strongly  marked  and  obvious.  Th«r  Ian* 
gnage  ia  little  operated  on  by  the  influence  of  others,  for  other 
languages  do  not  possess  the  aiBnides  with  the  Hungarian,  which 
provide  for  their  easy  introduction  into  it.  In  a  word,  the  Mag- 
yars stand  apart  and  aloof  from  the  objects  around  them,  repre- 
sentatives of  tbe  past,  slightly  associated  with  die  present,  and 
striving  to  communicate  their  uncorrupted  nationali^  to  the 
Aitnre. 

Their  language  has  triumphed  over  all  the  eflbrta  made  to  sup- 
press it.  Those  efforts  were  equally  vain  and  foolish,  a  political 
and  t  moral  error.  It  were  just  as  wise  to  forge  chains  for  tbe 
winds,  or  build  prisons  for  the  lightning,  as  to  attempt  to  change 
Ae  habits  or  the  language  of  millions,  by  a  rescript,  which  b  only 
a  straw  flung  on  the  waters,  a  whistling  in  the  midst  of  the  storm. 
Such  attempts  attack  the  patriotic  deling  in  its  omnipresent 
power,  awaken  every  tongue  to  the  eloquence  of  resistance,  and 
cag^e  evei7  atrong  and  early  afiection  in  busy  hostility.     The 

■  Duuc,  Paradiio,  Cauto  in. 
VOL.  in.  NO.  V.  D 
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tendency  of  lib«r^,  and  duit  free  intercotine  which  springs  out 
of  it,  is  to  extend  the  inBuence  of  those  languages  which  represent 
the  tnost  advanced  civilization,  in  England  the  ancient  tongue 
of  Britain  is  wholly  extinct;  even  our  provincialisms  are  gradually 
passing  away.  In  France  the  Revolution  has  taught  at  least 
twenty  millions  of  men  a  speech  unknown  to  their  fathers,  since 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  French  peojde  employed  in  1785 
idioms  unintelligible  in  the  capital.  But  in  Austria,  where  the 
government  has  arrayed  itselfagainst  the  Slavonian  and  the  Magyar 
dialects,  they  have  aroused  themselves  from  their  anticipated 
slumbers,  they  have  been  clung  to  like  a  family  inheritance,  they 
have  been  sanctified  by  visitations  which  foreboded  calamity,  and 
die  waters  of  affliction  have  fed  their  roots  and  refreshed  their 
branches,  so  that  they  are  bearing  multiform  flowers  and  fruits 
at  the  very  moment  when  short-sighted  policy  calculated  on  their 
final  and  complete  decay. 

The  Magyar  language  stands,  as  we  have  said,  alone  and  remote 
from  every  other.  We  do  not  believe  the  story  of  Don  Cossacks  hav- 
ing lately  wandered  into  Hungary,  where  they  found,  we  are  told,  no 
difficulty  in  understanding  and  being  understood  by  the  Magyars, 
We  have  ourselves  compared  the  Magyar  with  most  of  the  dialects 
spoken  in  the  south  and  east  of  Russia,  and  have  ascertained  that 
the  resemblances  are  faint  and  few.  In  structure  it  bears  a  slight 
affinity  to  the  Finnish,  Laplandisb,  and  Esthonian,  and  elaborate 
industry  has  discovered  some  words  apparently  of  common  origin. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  the  Chudish,  the  Teutonic  and  the 
Slavonian.  But  the  diatinguishing  characters  of  the  Magyar  are 
solitary,  and  its  roots  cannot  be  traced  to  any  hitherto  discovered 
source.  Much  of  the  political  history  of  the  Magyars  may  be 
followed  in  the  foreign  words  which  are  found  in  their  language. 
They  were  a  nomade  race  of  warriors,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
words  which  arc  associated  with  domestic  and  agricultural  affairs 
are  borrowed  from  the  Slavonians,  whom  they  subdued.  From 
the  Latin  they  have  derived  many  terms  connected  with  the  rites 
of  the  Catholic  church — the  German  introduced  others  which  de- 
noted the  arts  of  life  in  a  more  advanced  stage,  and  the  long  rule 
of  the  Turks  left  behind  it  many  an  orientalism  of  Mabomniedaa 

The  letters  of  the  Magyar  alphabet  which  require  particular 
notice  are  o,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  German  d, — u,  which  has 
the  sound  of  the  French  eu, — s  which  is  pronounced  like  the 
English  sA, — u  like  the  German, — u  resembles  the  French  u,  hut 
with  a  stronger  accentuation;  cz  has  tlie  sound  of  the  Italian  zz, — 
cs  of  our  cA  (church,) — sz  is  equal  to  s, — dislike  the  French_y, — 
dzs  as  our  dg  ia  judge — the  letter  y  is  neither  a  vowel  nor  a  con- 
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•ooant,  but  iptroduced  solely  after  g,  I,  ti  and  t,  (o  designate  that 
UendiDg  of  the  aound  with  the  following  letter,  which  the  Frendi 
call  mouiUe — gy  has  the  sound  of  dgi,  as  Magyar  proDounced 
Mad^ar — ^y  tne  Italian  gl,  the  Spanish  II,  the  Portuguese  Ik, 
— «y  is  the  Italian  and  French  gn,  the  Spanish  n,  the  Poktugueze 
«*, — ty  resembles  ti,  in  the  French  vutier,  or  Uie  Italian  tiara. 
There  are  no  complex  sounds  of  consonants,  nei^er  are  there 
an;  diphthongB  in  the  Magyar  language. 

One  of  die  most  extraordinary  properties  of  the  Magjar  lan- 
guage is  the  extensive  use  of  suffixes.  Almost  all  the  modifica- 
tions of  nouns,  verbs,  pronouns,  and  prepositions,  are  produced 
hj  an  addition  to  the  termination.  Its  conjugates  are  seldom 
made  bjr  auxiliary  words,  but  by  changes  postadded  to  the  root- 
itself.  It  is  amusing  to  track  the  progress  of  some  of  the  Magyar 
words  Irom  their  simplest  root,  gathering  up  their  postfixes  one 
after  another  as  they  proceed;  ir,  he  writes,  irat  he  causes  to  be 
written,  iratat  he  can  canae'to  be  written,  irathattam  I  have  been 
able  to  cause  to  be  written^  lat,  he  sees,  lotas,  seeing,  latatUm, 
unseen,  lathatatlan,  unseeable,  latkatatlamag,  unseeableness, 
Jatkatatlanoknak,  to  the  unseeable  (dat.  plur.),  lalhatallansaga- 
itait,  to  his  unseeableness ;  or  such  a  congregation  of  conjugates 
as  Httatatiaru6g6iiak  (to  his  inconstancy)  from  all,  he  stands, — 
or  eiztelenaiget$3c  (to  his  unreasonableness)  from  esz,  understand- 

■*■ 

Another  curious  characteristic  of  the  Magyar  is,  that  it  divides 
its  vowels  into  two  classes,  masculine  a,  o  and  u,  and  feminine 
e,  Q  and  u,  and  will  not  allow  both  classes  to  be  employed  in 
the  same  word.  The  vowel  t  has  a  neutral  character,  and  like  an 
oriental  eunuch  may  be  admitted  any  where.* 

With  the  pronouns  a  singular  process  takes  place,  when  asso- 
ciated with  nouns,  verbs  or  prepositions.  They  are  either  cut  in 
two,  and  the  word  to  which  they  are  attached  buried  between  the 
two  halves :  as,  for  example,  mieak  (our)  atya  (father)  becomes  mt 
atyanit,  our  father ;  or  more  usually  they  become  postfixes,  by 
adding  their  terminals  to  the  noun,  as  haz  (house),  hazoA,  h»2ad, 
haza,  b&zunk,  hizatok,  hazok,  my,  thy,  his,  onr,  your,  their  house. 
In  verbs,  vtaok,  virsz,  v&r,  viruitk,  vawtok,  vamak,  I,  thou,  he,  we, 
ye,  they  leait.  In  prepositions,  foennem,  benned,  benne,  beanank, 
bemutek,  beonek,  m  me,  diee,  him,  us,  you,  them. 

The  Magyar  definite  article  az  docs  not  change  before  any  of 
the  cases  either  in  (he  singular  or  plural.     It  would  seem  as  if 

"  There  %n  ■  few  etcsptioiu  lo  ihis  rule,  principally  from  forrign  loarcFS,  at  attU, 
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Ibe  oM  language,  like  manj  of  tbe  Orientals,  had  no  plural  n 
but  attached  the  word  sok  (many)  wherever  it  was  wanted  to  con- 
vey the  idea  of  number.  In  process  of  tiine,bowever,soft  became 
^brevuted.  and  the  last  letter  only  was  used  to  denote  the  plural 
fomit  as  ember  (man),  emberek  (men),  lab  (foot),  tabak  (feet). 
But  tl^e  plural  termination  b  not  employed  when  any  noun  of 
number  precedes  it.  Ket  ref  (two  ell),  not  ket  refek  (two  elli); 
sok  ezer  virag  (many  thouaand  flower),  not  viraeak,  flowerf ;  egff 
sereg  katona,  a  troop  of  soldier,  not  katonak,  soldiers. 

Out  of  the  distinction  between  masculine  and  feminine  vowels 
grows  a  very  singular  provision,  that  two  classes  of  conjugates 
run  through  the  lauguage,  meant  to  accommodate  the  two  genders 
of  vowels.  For  instance,  aiz  and  isz  are  the  conjugates  which 
attach  personal  service  to  an  object,  kal  (fish)  creates  haUii2 
(fisherman),  kert  garden)  makes  kerteu  (gardener).  The  dimi- 
nutives are  ka  and  ke.  Sag  and  see  implying  office,  or  raok. 
Apat  (abbot),  apattag  (abbacy),  puspok  (bishop),  pmpokteg 
(bishopric).  At  and  et  convert  the  root,  or  third  person  of  the 
present  tense,  of  verba  into  substantives.  Gondol  (he  thinks), 
gondolof  (thought),  /elel  (he  answers),  felelef  (an  answer).  The, 
same  rule  applies  to  the  conjugation  of  verbs  and  the  declension 
of  Bouns,  and  those  postpositions  which  give  the  prapwitiooal 
modificatioos  of  other  languages. 

There  seems  scarcely  any  law  of  syntax,  as  to  the  collocation  of 
words  in  Hungarian.  Marlon  gives  sixteen  diffareot  arrange- 
ments (^  the  words,  az  atyam  a'  Aazai  etadla,* — "  my  father  has 
sold  his  house,"  each  being  equally  appropriate;  but  the  adjective 
Cfumot  in  any  case  be  alienated  from  die  substantive,  nor  the  pro- 
noun from  the  noun.  The  ancestral  always  follow  the  baptismal 
names  of  persons,  as  Hunyadi  Janos  (John  Hunyadi). 

BaroQ  Hoffmannsegg,  in  his  Travels  through  Hungary,  AJD. 
1800,  represents  the  Magyar  language  as  without  dialects,  and 
as  spoken  with  equal  punty  by  both  the  upper  and  lower  classes 
,  of  the  people.  But  neither  statement  is  correct.  There  are 
very  pronioent  differences  in  the  speech  of  the  Hungarians  on 
tbe  two  sides  of  the  Danube ;  and  the  dialects  of  Palocz  and  of 
Szekler  in  Transylvania  are,  in  many  respects,  unlike  the  com- 
monly spoken   tongue.      The   long  employment  of  Latin  for 

•  At  the  irticlE  lh»— ol^,  falliB—m  tbe  pmtfii  representing  the  pasKiiive  |iro- 
iwan  enjiM  (mine), — ■'  tlie  defijiita  irricle,  u  wricten  before  cotuonuiti, — Aot,  Aohm, 
m,  )ii)te*d  of  a  (Tor  the  Mke  of  enphonj),  [epresenling  the  hard  rowel  of  tbe  per- 
MHiil  poneaaive,  OT^,  hit, — <j,  the  >i|cn  "f  etntraclion,— oijla,  from  add,  the  root  of 
add,  to  gire>  vbeoce  HmM,  to  kU.  £1  ii  ■ImMt  tbe  lyMmjaw  of  tbe  German  vtr; 
u  in  vr^iarfeii,  to  leil ;  (rota  Jun/en,  to  boy. 
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woifcs  of  science  and  philosopliy  has  undoabtedl;  led  to  Ac  less 
cirefiil  cultivation  of  ttie  Magyar;  but  language,  like  everythitig 
eUe,  is  necessaril}'  controlled  by  civihzBtion,  and  the  errors  which 
tboae  naturally  fall  into  whose  minds  are  uncultivated  by  educa- 
tion, will  always  be  guarded  against  by  the  iostnicted  and  the 
intelligent. 

Some  time  ago  a  controversy  took  place  in  Germany  as  to 
whidi  of  the  modem  languages  of  Europe  was  the  most  con- 
densed and  appropriate  for  me  purposes  of  translation.  Pre- 
eminence was  claimed  for  the  German,  and  that  beautiful  piece 
of  Arabic  poetry  which  Sir  William  Jones  has  so  touchingly,  bat 
at  the  same  time  very  diffusively,  translated,*  became  the  touch- 
stone by  which  the  merits  of  the  different  idioms  was  to  be  tried. 
Von  Hammer's  version,  which  was  represented  to  contain  pre- 
dsely  the  same  number  of  words  in  the  same  measure  as  the 
original,  obtained  much  applause.     It  was  this  : — 

"  Sohn  !  du  weintest  am  Tag  der  Gebnrt ;  es  lachten  die  Frennde ; 

Tracbt, — Aast  am  Tcxlestag,  wabrend  sic  weioen,  du  lachst," 
Which  may  be  rendered  in  English  hexanoeters— 

Son !  tfaon  weep'dst  on  the  day  of  thy  trirth — thy  friends  were  aU 
smiling. 

Live — so  that  tby  death  while  they  we^,  thon  may'Bt  tranqoiUy 


■  "  On  noTw'*  «nu  a  naked.  Dew-bom  child, 

Weepiog  thoa  sal'it,  while  ill  around  tbee  mil'dj 
So  live,  ihat  ainkiDg  in  (bj  long,  lait  aleep, 
Calm  tikoa  miiy'M  uniie  wblle  alt  around  thee  weep." 
!l  Bight  be  eaiilj  tranjlated  ia  half  the  nnrnber  of  Itnei,  at  foreiampla: — 
"  When  bom  than  weep'dtt,  we  imird — m  lite,  thM  while 
We  weep  tby  diHolatioo — Ibou  aiaj'il  Hnite." 
Or— 

"  Weeping,  while  many  imil'd  thoa  u»rt — life  p»t — 
MidM  many  weepen  maj'tt  thoa  imlle  at  lait" 
Or  wbotl;  in  monoillaUef,  which  conid  not,  we  think,  be  eodlj  effected  in  any  oUier 
bngaage  bat  the  Eoglitb. 

"  Thy  teara,  oar  imilea  haii'd  life— 
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ile  tbon  dolt  iniUe  at  death,  may  weep  for  tbee." 
Bat  tlie  TSne  ia  *erj  Huceptible  of  a  tranalation  into  EngUib  veree,  which  (ball  re 
qniie  do  more  than  twelve  woitlB : — 

"  Bom  weeping — othert  smiled — death's  sleep 
Certaking  thee,  smile  Iho'  lliry  weep.'' 
Byron  has  soniewheic  rem  ailed  on  the  antransIateaUe  beanly  of  Alfieri's  line — 

■Vedeidf    Vedll     Udeiti?   Udil" 
II  aiy,  bowerer,  be  rendered  into  Magyar,  word  for  word — 

"Utifdf    LUita'.      Hdbttadf    Hallottaml" 
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Many  were  the  impugnere  of  the  claims  of  the  German  tan-' 
guage,  and  the  Hungarians  beat  the  Teutonic  advocates  (>atof 
the  field.  Valyi-nagy's  (Ferencz)  tranalation  consisted  of  only, 
thirteen  \i'ords,  and  was  as  follows — 

Hi^       Rziilet^l  siral  n^id       ariilteaek ;  igy  elj 

When  Ihoa  wert  born  thon  weepedst,  the  lookers-on  rejoiced}      so  lire 
Hogy  holtodkor    azok     sirjanak      is     te  oriilj. 

That  at  thy  death  these  may  weep,  and  thou  mayst  rejoice. 

Kacinczy  sent  two  versions,  one  consisting  of  only  eleven 
words,  the  other  of  seven.     They  are  these — 

Sirvl  mid^D     ler6l ;     azok  nevettenek. 

Thou  weepedst  when  thou  wertj  others     smiled, 
.  Elj  hogy       vignn        hnlhass  (Sk  keser^gjenek. 

Live — that  thou  mayst  cheerfully  die,  while  they  mouni. 
Sirra  lettel ;  vigadtanak, 
Halj  meg  vigan,  btJafilJanak. 
Weepidg  tbon  wert— they  rejoiced. 
Die  joy  fully  ^tliey  will. mourn. 

But  it  may  be  truly  said,  the  sense  is  lost  in  these  compressions. 

The  Magyar  language  is  harmonious  from  the  equal  distribu- 
tion of  vowels  and  consonants  in  all  its  words.  There  is  no  con- 
catenation of  letters  producing  comples,  difficult,  and  disagreeable 
sounds,  while  the  irregular  distribution  of  its  accents  furnishes 
all  the  materials  for  poetical  variety  of  rhythmus.  It  abounds  in 
spondees,  so  that  hexameters  may  be  very  readily  produced.  In- 
deed there  is  scarcely  any  metrical  quantity  found  in  Greek  or 
Latin  which  cannot  immediately  be  furnished  b^  the  Magyar. 
Like  these  it  is  poor  in  rhymes,  and  that  poverty  is  increased  by 
the  rejection  of  many  which  custom  has  deemed  unmusical.  It 
is,  however,  very  sonorous  even  without  the  aid  of  rhyme,  and  the 
hexameters  and  pentameters  of  Valyi-nagy  and  David  Szab6,  in 
their  translations  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  flow  forth  as  fluently  as 
the  original.  Similar  praise  may  be  given  to  Virag's  version  of 
Horace's  Odes. 
t  The  historians  of  Magyar  poetry,  like  most  other  national  his- 
torians, show  great  cleverness  in  flUing  up  with  ingenious  fancies 
the  interstices  between  the  few  facts  which  have  come  down  to 
us.  They  find  heroes  to  excite  their  bards,  and  bards  to  encourage 
their  heroes,  in  those  misty  shadowings  which  tradition  sketches 
of  the  past.  '  Many  of  the  old  Hungarian  Chronicles  dwell  upon 
the  fame  of  their  monarch  Kbnyeves  K^Iman — the  "  bookish  Colo- 
man."    They  speak  of  the  songs  of  the  people  and  of  the  Jocu- 
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Uiores,  who,  in  the  langaage  of  tbe  aaonymous  recorder  of  Beta's* 
Notabilia  (as  quoted  bj  Mail&lli) 

"  Id  tong  excelling, 
Won  a  proud  name,  and  fonod  a  wetcmaing  dwelling." 

The  same  writer  speaLs  of  their  surroimding  the  palace  of 
Attila,  roingling  their  poetry  with  the  tones  of  the  cithara  and 
pipe.  When  the  HuDgariaos  were  converted  to  Christianity, 
TuT6czius  represents  them  as  having  been  insulted  by  the  "  im- 
pious songs"  of  these  chieftains.  But  scarcely  a  fragmept  re- 
mains of  old  Magyar  minstrelsy.  Lewis  the  First  was  a  great 
patron  of  the  muses;  and  Cromer,  the  Polish  chronicler,  who 
wrote  in  the  begioninf^  of  the  Idth  century,  speaks  of  the  music 
of  the  songs  with  which  Elizabeth  (the  mother  of  Lewis)  was 
escorted  to  Poland.  The  poetical  compositions  of  Matthew. 
Corviaus,  son  of  Hunyadi,  who  reigned  at  the  commencement  of 
the  15th  century,  are  spoken  of  by  several  writers,  and  referred 
to  as  "  superior  to  any  he  had  seen"  by  Bishop  Peter  Vulturan 
in  a  letter  to  Pope  Sixtus  the  Fourth.  One  of  King  Matthew's 
verses  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  tbe  Magyar  language  at  this 
period.  It  was  sung  to  him  at  his  coroualion  by  the  young  men 
of  Pest : — 

"  Mity^t  moatan  Tilasztotta  mind  ez  orzs%  kirdly  s^gro,    j 
Mert  ezt  adta  Isten  nekilnk  menyorsz^gbol  oltal  inankraj 
Azurt  mi-is  vilaslottuk  mint  lEteunek  ajaudekat 
Kibol  Isten  ditsertessek  es  orokke  mondjuk — Amen."t 
"  Tbe  people  all  choose  Matthew  for  their  King, 
Whom  God  hath  sent  fmm  heaven  our  shield  to  be. 
And  as  God's  gift  we  choose  him — while  we  sing 
God's  praise — and  say  '  Amen'  eternally." 
But  tbe  strains  of  the  royal  poet  seem  soon  to  have  been  for- 
gotten, since  Ambrose  Gerciani,  in  bis  historical  poem  on  Cor- 
viniu,  says — 

"  I  bear  no  minstrel  poets  sing. 

As  sung  out  good,  our  valiant  King, 
Our  ancient  nobte  chief — and  yet 
His  songs — his  virtues  we  forget.''^ 

*  BefaB  Regis  NotariDi  in  prot.  tpud  Schwandrrieran,  chapter  35. 
t  IlteM  Tcne*  ire  quoted  in  John  Siikele's  Clmndca,  p.  f  16 ;  see  MulfcUi'*  Prc- 
bce,  p.  Di. 

t  "  Ed  nem  hdlok  oUjJCi  eneksieraoket. 
Klk  elii  bainakJ6  fejedelmanket. 
HMiti  kir6lTt  r£gi  j6  vei^riinket, 
Elfelgljbk  Du  jol  tett  eioberiinket." 

Hiilith,  p.  lii. 
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AasociatioDs  for  litenu?  purposes  were  established  in  the  15tli 
century  both  id  Hungary  and  Transylvanis,  and  the  University 
of  Presburg  (Academia  Istropolitana),  was  founded  in  1467;  it 
had  a  splendid  existence  for  the  third  of  a  century,  and  then  fell 
into  decay.  Matthew  had  attracted  to  his  court  many  illustrious 
men  from  Germany  and  Italy,  and  became  himself  the  correspond 
dent  of  Marsilius  Ficinus  and  other  renowned  writers  of  this 
epoch.  He  projected  and  commenced  an  establishment  of  edu- 
cation for  40,000  students  at  Buda,  but  died  ere  he  could  com- 
plete the  undertaking,  leaving  for  snccessora  men  who  seem  only 
to  have  ruled  that  by  their  folly  and  their  weakness  they  might 
more  and  more  illustrate  his  greatness  and  his  name.  He 
fotmded  the  great  Buda  library  which,  in  1680,  (according  to 
the  testimony  of  Julius  Pflug,)  consisted  of  50,000  volumes, 
established  a  printing-press,*  and  restored  the  Buda  college, 
which  had  fallen  into  complete  decay  since  the  time  of  its  patron 
Sigmund,  only  to  prepare  its  second  fall  after  the  battle  of  Mo- 
hftcs — a  second  fall  from  whence  it  was  to  be  redeemed  by  no 
restoring  hand. 

Of  the  domestic  habits  of  one  of  the  bishops  of  thb  period 
(Nicolas  Batbori),  Galeotti  gives  an  interesting  picture : — 

"  The  elegance  and  excellence  of  his  social  life  were  delightfal  to  me. 
Devotion  and  instruction  succeeded  one  another.  Now  a  song  was 
sung  to  the  lyre,  and  now  we  listened  to  a  moral  tale.  There  was  no 
idleness,  there  was  no  weariness,  there  was  no  waste  of  time.'f 

Far  different  is  this  scene  from  a  contemporaneous  one  de- 
Bcfibed  by  another  writer.     It  was  after  the  battle  of  Keny£rmezd. 

"  The  bloody  fight  was  over,  and  Einizsi,  with  bis  companion  in 
ums  (Dathori),  and  his  joyous  warriors,  prepared  to  take  their  supper 
among  the  bodies  of  the  dead  ;  for  the  night  was  so  far  advanced  that 
they  could  not  return  to  their  tents,  and  the  camp  of  their  vanquished 
eoemieB  supplied  them  with  wine  and  food  in  abundance.  They  made 
tables  of  corpses,  of  which  there  was  so  vast  a  congregation  that  yoa 
might  stride  over  sixteen  stadia  of  perished  soldiers  in  the  baltte-field. 

*  Tbe  int  bnok  in  the  Hi^u  lanBuue  *ns  printtd  at  Cncov  in  1533.  lit  title 
ii  Sient  FSI  Rrvelci  (St.  Tnui't  EpiilleO  bj  Benedict  Konijathi.  A  tdtgyi  New 
Testament,  Uj  TatoBiniKRu,  kbs  puliljshed  at  Vtenni  in  1^36.  In  1946  a  paper-mJU 
m  erected  at  Kcututadt,  in  Tnuiylvania. 

1  Galeoltni  Muliui  Naniicaiit  de  egr^e.  upienlir  et  jocine  DicUi  ac  Faelii  Hat- 
thic  I.  Re^it  Hun^aiie.  Viennx.  1595.  Cap.  31,  GaleotU  wat  an  Italian,  and  tbo 
librarian  ol  Kin^;  HntUiias.  Ttiere  U  a  curioui  account  of  GBlrotti  in  Queiitin  Dur- 
wanj,  toL  iL  chap.  iu.  p.  59.  Tint  ikelch  Sit  Waller  Scott  haa  drawn  bai,  we  iiupecl, 
mora  pictorial  inleriMt  Ibid  hUlorical  truth.  It  doea  Dot  appear  that  the  treatne  to 
which  our  wonder-working  noietiil  refer)  ai  the  source  of  bii  fame,  Dt  ratw  DUJg*  «■• 
etgmtit,  wai  ever  pabliafaed.    Tlie  MS.  i>  in  Ihe  King  of  Prance'i  iibrarj. 
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fte  anar  r^oiced  iualf  with  wine  over  the  huge  beapi.  Bren  Ae 
nraonen  plundncd  the  camp  in  which  they  had  been  subdued,  and  (liey 
Iwed  glonoaity.  The  supper  was  accompaoied  b;  warlike  ^oii|;»— «nd 
cxtciDporaDeooa  venes  laaaed  the  couqneror  of  cbieftaiiiB.  More  »m1 
more  excited,  they  danced  the  dance  of  war,  when  Kioiisi,  iuVited  to 
participate,  sprang  into  the  circle,  seized  ifitb  h>s  teeth  the  body  of  a 
dead  enemy,  lifted  it  without  the  help  of  hia  hands,  and  danced  gaUy 
to  the  astooishment  of  the  bystanders — a  feat  worthy  of  himself  and 
HercuMs* 

What  the  battle  of  the  White  Mountain  (A.D.  1.'526')  w«8  to 
the  BobemiaDs,  that  of  Moh^s  was  to  the  Magyars.  It  broke  up 
their  language  and  their  literature ;  it  delivered  over  their  countiy 
to  Ottoman  barbarians.  Sorrows  came  upon  them,  not  alone,  but 
"in  battalions;"  Hungary  was  devastated  on  the  one  haod  by  the 
Mosleins, — distracted  on  the  other  by  its  own  internal  discords; 
while  the  rapid  spread  of  the  Latin  language  bad  gradually  weak- 
ened one  of  the  most  efficient  instruments  of  popular  excitement. 
We  may  here  be  permitted  to  say,  that  we  do  not  agree  with 
Count  Mail4th,  in  adding  "  the  Reformation"  to  the  list  of 
"  evils"  with  which  Hungary  was  then  visited.  Without  deaying 
that  the  Magyar  annals  exhibit  to  us  many  bright  examples  of 
patriotic  Catholicism,  we  think  a  close  observation  will  show  no 
slight  coDoection  bet.ween  the  Protestantism  and  the  literature  of 
Hungary.  In  many  parts  of  die  continent  it  has  been  of  late  die 
bshioD  to  represent  "  the  Reformation"  as  the  destroyer  of  the 
arts,  and  especially  of  the  arts  of  music,  poetry  and  painting — that 
is  to  say,  the  conquest  of  thought,  of  independent  tbought,  over 
anthorily,  has  been  unfriendly  to  the  noblest  exercises  of  thought — 
it  is  to  say,  that  the  mind  flies  higher  when  caged  and  imprisoned 
than  when  it  can  expatiate  in  the  widest,  freest  beaveu — it  is  to 
say,  that  the  barriers  to  improvement  are  the  cause  of  improve- 
meDt.  For  what  was  "  the  Reformation"  after  all? — what  but  the 
claim  to  think,  to  feel,  to  judge  ?— what  but  the  assertion  of  the 
mind's  sole  dominion  over  mind — the  stru^le  of  inquiring  intel- 
lect against  despotic  will?  Count  Mail&th  goes  further,  and  as- 
serts as  an  historical  truth,  that  over  all  Europe,  schism  {glauben- 
Sit,  as  he  is  pleased  to  call  it)  has  paralysed  the  nobler  studies. 
n  he  have  ever  compared  the  contributiona  of  the  Protestant 
world  to  science  and  hterature  with  those  of  bis  Catholic  bre- 
thren 7  Did  he  ever  for  an  instant  array  die  great  and  the  illustri- 
ous of  our  race  among  modem  European  nations,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  what  proportion  those  of  the  Reformed  church  bear 
to  the  whole  of  their  body,  and  what  proportion  those  of  the 
Romish  creed  bear  to  tfaeirsi  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  mind  so 
amiable  and  so  discerning  should  be  precipitated  by  religious  zeal 
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and  prejudice  into  coDclusions  equaltjr  remoTed  from  tnidi  and 
cbarity. 

Paul  Kinizsi  and  Stephen  B&thori  lived  iu  the  reign  of  Ferdi- 
nand I.  and  were  equally  renowned  in  their  day  as  warriors  and 
poets.  Of  their  composidonB  we  only  know,  from  the  testimony  of 
an  old  writer,*  that "  they  sang  the  hero  deeds  of  the  great  men 
<^  Hungary,  as  well  as  the  aonga  of  love." 

Over  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  are  scattered  few 
poetical  namesii*  and  such  of  their  writings  as  exist  afford  some 
consolation  for  the  loss  of  the  rest.  Three  writers  Mail^th  would 
redeem  from  the  general  obscurity — Erdoai,  Zrinyiand  Gyongyosi. 

John  Erdosi,  who  is  better  known  by  his  Latinized  name  of 
Sylvester,  published,  at  New  Szigath,  in  1541,  a  Magyar  version 
of  the  New  Testament.  To  each  of  the  Evangelists  is  prefixed  a 
poem  in  pure  hexameter  verses,:]:  and  these  must  rank  among  the 
earliest  efforts  of  the  modems  to  introduce  the  ancient  prosody. 

*  Coipinianiu,  Orat  Protreplio  id  Imperii  Frincipo.    Fruicofurti,  1601.  p.  81. 
■\  Peter  Balaiu  wH  called  the  Pindar  of  his  iUt,     His  poem  were  publuhed  at 
Cncow  In  15TZ.    ZinOdi  wrote  aa  epic  on  the  Deilruction  of  Buds ;  and  Farlui  a 
rbjmed  chroBicle  on  the  Invauon  of  the  Scjthiuis.    Tliey  are  all  lighd;  ettoented, 
t  For  Mampie:   "  Profetik  Uta|  uidt  righen  neked  u  Istm 

Az  kit  ighirt  Ime,  v^ie  megalta  pat." 
Some  heunelera  of  older  data  are  found  in  the  Bohemian  langnage,  but  they  hare 
been  luppoted  to  be  accidental,  like  the  manj  which  ttay  without  difficulty  be  found 
in  the  authorized  Teiiioa  of  the  Bible : 

"  Bind  yourkinga  in  cbajug,  and  your  noblei  in  fetters  of  iron." 
"  Hnabuid) !  lore  jam  witei,  and  be  not  bitter  againit  tbenu" 
"  The  Lord  or  Holts  t>  great— the  earth  it  full  uf  hii  glory." 
"  I  will  pBj  nij  TOWS  to  God  in  the  preiena:  or  all  hti  people." 
There  are  heiametcr  TCnei  in  French,  of  Jodelte.  publislied  in  155S  : 
"  PhiEbus,  Anianr,  Cjprii  rent  aattrer,  uourir  et  omer 
Ton  Ten,  dEoret  chef  d'ombce  de  Baoinie,  de  Beur*.' 
VlUegai'i  are  among  tbe  bot,  printed  in  iei7i 

"  Lycidai  y  Coridon,  Condon  el  Amante  de  Filit, 
Futor  et  uno  de  cabrai,  el  oiro  de  blancat  ovejaa, 
Ambos  k  doa  liemoi  mozDi  anboa.  Arcadei  amboi." 
Sir  Philip  Sidoey'i  heiameten  are  well  known;  the;  are  ingeoioui,  bat  not  perjcct. 
"  Fairrodui  goodly  riren,  >«eet  woodil  when  tball  1  >ee  peace ^    Peace!- 
Peacel  what  ban  me  niy  tongue  f  who  it  it  that  come*  me  >o  nigb?    II 
O  !  I  do  know  what  gneit  I  have  met ; — it  is  Echo !  'tit  Eclio  I 
Etchbom.b  hi]  Hittory  of  literature,  givet  a  ipeciaien  of  ancient  Dulcb  heuine- 
leia  from  Groenewald't  Metiiaii 

"  Thindi  iteeg  over  de  tederboacben  de  rnorgen  benenwait 
Jezui  remu  en  de  Zonne  gezien  <au  de  lielen  der  Tiadem 
Ala  ID  tmn  zagen  ao  longen  twee  zieleu  dui  degen  elkander." 
In  Italian  [here  are  many  aulboriden : 

"  EcGO  Ichiaro  rio,  pieu  ecco  lo  d'acajae  toari, 
Ecco  di  verde  erbe  carta  la  teira  ride.'' 

£rd«lyj  MtiMuiB,  vol.  ii.  pp.  IS8— 139, 
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He  ms  the  founder  of  the  claBsic&I  Kbool  of  poetry  in  Hnncary. 
11>e  veraee,  which  are  acanDed  according  to  the  rules  of  Gneit 
and  Latin  measures,  are  called  Erdostan.  He  was  bora  in  Szio- 
Dyer-Varallya,  and  captivated  by  the  works  of  Luther  and  Me- 
hncdlion,  went  to  Wittenberg  to  complete  his  studies.  He  is 
nrabcMied  by  Melancthon  with  much  affection  in  his  corre- 
spoodence.  On  his  return  he  was  cruelly  used  by  the  peasantry 
in  consequence  of  his  Protestantism,  and  compelled  to  relinquish 
a  pfofesBonhip  he  had  obtained.  lu  15S9  he  printed  a  Hungaro- 
Ljitina  Gninuuatica.* 

Nicholas  Zrinyi  the  younger  (Zrinyi  Miklos — and  here  we  may 
repeat,  that  in  Hunganan  the  surname  always  precedes  the  chris- 
tian name)  was  born  in  ]6t8,  and  in  1664  published  an  epic  in 
fifteen  books,  called  the  Zrinyas,  or  Ai  Adrai  Tegernek  Sirenaja 
(the  Syren  of  the  Adriatic),  in  which  he  celebrates  the  deeds  of 
bis  ancestral  namesake.  Mail&th  praises  its  religious  feeling — -its 
power — its  patriotic  and  heroic  spirit.  The  episodes  he  admires, 
and  says  the  language  is  pure,  though  rude.  But  it  has  the  mo- 
notoDous  form  of  four-Uned  verses  of  unvarying  rhyme,  like  Uie 
Romance  of  dte  Cid.  Zrinyi  introduced  the  accented  poetry  of 
the  modems,  which  now  bears  his  name,  into  Hungary.  His 
works  were  printed  at  Vienna  in  l6dl,  and  were  republished  by 
Eazinczy,  at  Pest,  in  1817. t 

Stephen  Gyongyosi,  born  1620,  died  1704,  founded  another 
poetical  school,  whidi  is  now  denominated  the  Tordaic,  (from 
l^rda,  near  Kolosvar,  in  Transylvania,  where  he  dwelt,)  and  was 
Eormeriy  called  ^e  Leonine.  It  is  rhymed  in  the  middle  and  at 
die  end  of  each  verse,  and  measured  throughout  according  to  the 
I^bn  system.  His  most  distinguished  production  is  his  Ve$- 
tdemfcai,  or  the  Venus  of  Mur^ny;  it  is  a  description  of  the 
taking  of  the  fortress  of  Mur&ny  by  Vesselenye,  and  his  conse- 
quent marriage  with  an  Hungarian  princess,  Maria  Sz^csi.  This 
poem  is  deemed  melodious,  ornamented  and  rich  in  sentiment. 
Gyongyosi  was  long  called  the  prince  of  the  Magyar  poets, 
hut  he  seems  by  common  consent  to  be  lowered  from  that  dis- 
tiaction-l  ,  To  this  period  belong  P^m^ny,  who  was  considered 
one  of  the  most  successful  advocates  of  Catholicism ;  and  Molnar, 
yet  more  renowned  as  the  Protestant  polemic,  who  translated  the 
Psalms  into  M^yar  verse,  which  like  the  sacred  poetry  of  Watts, 

•  A  dclailcd  ■ccoDtit  or  Brdbii  vill  be  fbuad  in  Kaximcj'B  Migjv  lUsiitgck  ts    ' 
BkUiagdi,  wd  in  Uie  Hungviui  PluUrch  of  KblcM?. 

t  For  ■  bi<igis[ibiral  account  of  Zrinji.Hith  a  German  (nuisUtion  of  port  of  his  pMm 
ijOtwat  Tricky,  we  HortDajcr's  Annunl  fur  IBSl. 

t  AiKwediliaiioriiiiworkHU  publubcd  «i  Pe>tinlT96. 
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still  preserra  tfaeiritifiuence,  and  are  habitually  employed  in  all  the 
beterodox  churches  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania.  A  translation 
of  the  K«nui  was  published  by  Count  Gabriel  Bethlen  tn  16!J0, 
and  in  l626  a  version  of  the  work  of  the  famous  Turkish  moralist 
£a*arul  A»kin.  Beniczky's  Rithmutok,  Liszti's  Maff/ar  Man, 
or  the  Battle  of  MohAcs.  and  Pask6's  Three  Years'  Destructioa 
of  TraniylTBuia,  are  among  the  poetical  productions  of  this  epoch, 
but  are  not  worthy  of  any  particular  distinction. 

The  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  did  little  for  the  litera- 
ture of  Hungary.  Latin  had  become  the  language  of  diie  Jesuits, 
who  held  a  large  portion  of  the  scholastic  authority;  and  German, 
encouraged  by  the  patronage  of  die  court,  had  gradually  insinuated 
itself  into  the  minds  and  manners  of  the  Magyars.  Poeta  who 
took  not  an  undistingBished  station  in  the  ranks  of  Teutonic  lite- 
rature, were  contributed  by  Hungary  .-asd  the  names  of  Jankevich, 
Gaal,  Scbedius,  and  others  an  hj  no  means  unknown  to  the 
German  student.  The  Tunitiaa  of  Ladislaos  Pyrker,  Patriarch  of 
Venice,  and  the  "  Pearls  of  the  Hallowed  Past,"  hate  been 
crowned  .with  no  small  portion  of  praise.  The  influence  of 
Frendi  literature  upon  this  period  is  remarkable — tiiat  influence 
is  visible  in  most  of  the  distinguished  poets  of  the  last  century. 
But  the  most  decided  and  permanent  excitement  to  the  Magyar 
literature  was  received  from  those  decrees  of  Joseph  II.  which 
were  intended  to  overthrow  it.  Then  it  was  that  patriotism 
gathered  round  the  sacred  banner  of  its  mother-tongue,  which 
sprung  up,  vigorous  and  glorious,  from  die  flelds  of  obloquy  and 
persecution.  Works  on  morals  and  legislation,  volumes  ch  poetry 
and  history,  came  forth,  as  it  were  spontaneously,  from  what  had 
been  so  long  a  barren  soil.  The  mandate,  "  Let  the  Magyar  lan- 
guage perish,"  was  construed  by  every  patriot  Hungarian  into 
"  Regenerate  your  mother-tongue;"  and  it  was  regenerated. 
Count  Radey  bore  probably  the  most  remarkable  part  in  this  new 
creation.  He  was  bom  in  17i3,  and  died  in  1792.  He  shaped 
die  rude  verses  of  the  Mi^yars  into  classical  forms,  and  flung  over 
diem  the  colourings  of  fancy  and  the  spirit  of  truth. 

In  the  present  article  our  purpose  is  principally  to  introduce 
the  Magyar  poets  to  our  readers.  Poetry,  more  than  any  other 
species  of  literature,  characterizes  a  people;  emanating  as  it  does 
from  die  mass — at  least,  in  its  popular  forms — it  represents  not 
so  mnch  the  intellect  as  the  affections  of  a  nation.  History 
and  philosophy  belong  to  a  higher  civilization;  they  are  the  in- 
stniinents  of  the  cultivated  few,  but  music  and  song  are  the 
[wssessions  of  the  uninstructed  many.  We  begin  witb  Ffdudi 
(Ferencz). 
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"THE  FALSE  MAU>* 


'  She  ii  boni  of  noble  stem, 
Fairer  than  the  direst  gem 
Wfalcb  upon  ber  robe  dotb  sHinc, 
Graceful,  beaatifiil,  divine. 

What  avails  it  all  to  me? 

Sbe  is  false  as  falae  can  be ! 

Sbe  bm  eyea  like  damsons  black, 
Sbining  like  tbe  comet's  track  ; 
Mouth  of  witchery— lightning  glance— 
HeaTen  is  in  her  countenance. 

Wbat  avails  h  all  to  me ! 

Sbe  ifl  ialse  as  &l«e  can  be  1 
III. 
Nack  of  alabaster,  lips 
Crimson  roae*  to  acbpte, 
Cbia  (tf  marble's  •moothett  gbw. 
Shoulders  piled  of  purest  snow. 

What  avails  it  all  to  me  ? 

She  is  false  as  false  can  be  ! 

Fair  when  distant,  fair  when  near, 
Fair  ber  smile,  and  fair  ber  tear; 
Fair  when  bending,  fair  erect — 
Unadom'd,  or  gem-bedeck 'd. 

What  avails  it  all  to  me? 

Sbe  is  false  as  Mse  can  be ! 


•  "  A'  HAMIS  LEAKir. 
I. 
OH  nemiel' eredete,  der^k,  jeles,  n6p  tdmete, 
Oj£^;iM,  k(l*a  u£p  nhijk,  raUjiiAl  mbe  oruiji; 
D«  mil  hauaU,  tut  hamii, 
De  mit  bUEuil,  bk  hamii. 
H. 
Smne  ki>k£nj,  nlllu  ffiniije,  u4|a  cinda  fpiUn^nje, 
Tniet  Icbbant  pUIinliu,  mint  u  eeek  Till&mlfctB ; 
De  mil  bwnU,  ba  hamu.    (Rip.) 

m. 

Alibaalnim  tejir  njaka,  jhcos  rim  nvilh  ajtka, 

Simn  mir/iny  piciinj  Uljca,  tiula  \iOaU  tuitibb  ilkija ; 

Da  mit  baunU,  ha  hamii.    (R<]>.) 
IV. 
Saip  mikor  tict,  u£p  Biilu>T  ir,  u£p  mikor  nnet,  uip  mikor 
Sttp  mikor  lil,  utp  mikor  Ui,  ha  hajt  t^el,  ciiMn  tlM ; 

De  nit  hatinU,  ha  bandj.    (R^.) 
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She  hu  wit,  aod  song,  and  kdm — 
Mirth,  and  sport,  and  eloquence ; 
She  has  imiles  of  exUcy — 
Grace  «ud  beauty's  treasury. 

What  avails  it  all  to  me  ? 

She  ia  false  as  lake  can  be ! 

TI. 

I  have  beeo  on  Piudiii  hill, 

I  have  beard  ber  music  fill— 

THI  with  glory  heaven  and  earth — 

Ne'er  nicb  glorious  songs  had  birth. 
What  avails  it  all  to  me? 
She  is  false  as  felse  can  be!'' 
FUudi  (Ferencz)  was  bom  in  1704,  and  died  in  1779-  A 
biographical  account  of  him  and  his  writing  ia  in  Horany's  Me- 
moria  Hungarorum,  ia  the  Hungarian  Plutarch,  and  in  the 
Vienna  Conversations  Z-ericon.  The  latter  waa  contributed  by  the 
indefatigable  Dr.  Rumy,  whose  services  to  the  Uterature  of  his 
country  are  spread  over  the  subject  in  all  its  details.  During  hia 
life  Filudt  was  only  known  for  his  prose  trauslatioas.  The  verses 
of  FUudi  were  firat  published  seven  years  after  his  death,  by 
Revai  (Miklos).  A  similar  posthumous  fortune  attended  the 
poems  of  Orczi  (Lorencz),  of  which  one  describing  the  life  of 
die  keepers  of  the  wild  cattle  in  the  Hungarian  steppes  we  had 
proposed  to  insert,  but  its  length  excludes  it.*  Orczi  was  an 
HuDsariaa  nobleman.  His  style  is  not  polished — but  has  a 
pleasing  careless  harmony — a  free  and  genial  tone,  which  seem 
to  make  amends  for  the  want  of  higher  cultivation. 

We  said  that  with  Kaday  (Grof  R^ay  Gedeon)  a  new  epoch 
begins.  He  may  be  deemed  the  father  of  the  modem  school  of 
M^;yar  poetry.  The  wars  of  Maria  Theresa  with  Prussia,  in 
vriiich  so  many  Hungarians  took  part,  brought  them  into  more 
immediate  communication  with  the  literature  of  Germany,  and 
led  to  the  introduction  of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  authors 
of  that  country  into  the  libnuies  and  dwellings  of  the  Magyars. 

V. 

J     Ttifki,  n;&ju,  hiielkedo',  hiw,  Tidbm,  kvdveiledu, 
Sokkal  buloa  inotolygiB.  tellyei  lArh&z  ajfinlliw, 
De  mil  buinu.  ha  bamu.    {Btp.) 
VI. 
Piodiu  begvfu  »ebb  venrket  nem  raondanak  't  f nekekcl, 
Miiit  niikDTu  totkit  njitji  ^t  hMffijfrt  njcg  indilja; 
De  mit  bunifil,  ha  himu."     (liq>.) 
■  Ste  It  ill  Muil&lb,  p.  1S~1S.     Told^'i  Handtuieh  der  UagriKhen  Fatae,  at  which 
tbc  Gnt  Toliune  odIj  hu  appeared,  ointaini  intereHing  biDgtaphicil  nolicet  of  the 
Uigyu  poet*. 
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llis  prepared  the  way  for  men  like  Rada^  and  Teleky,*  «4iose 
compositioas,  at  this  period  only  circulated  in  a  MS.  fonn  among 
Ibeir  (nends.  Of  Riday's  manner  we  can  best  give  an  idea  by 
a  ihoTt  translation. 

"  WATEK,  WIND,  KEPUTATIOM. 

"  I  was  a  boy  and  beard  this  pretty  story : 
That  Wind  and  Water  play  d  with  R^utation 
At  bide-and-seek  together. 
Tbe  Water  nubed  adown  tbe  mountain  passes. 
But  was  djicovered  after  long  punuiog 
In  tbe  deep  valliet. 
The  Wind  flew  upwards  : 
Bat  it  was  followed  to  tbe  mountain  summits. 
And  soon  entrapp'd  (here. 
Then  Reputation  was  to  be  imprison'd. 
And  BeputatioQ  whispered 
In  a  eoDorotiB  voice  to  her  compaoiDns : 
'  Know — if  you  lose  me— know  if  once  I  hide  me, 
I'm  lost  for  ever.' 

And  so  it  was— she  hid  her )  all  inquiry 
Was  wasted  in  the  seeking  j 
Nothing  caa  renovate  thst  perish'il  treasure, 
■       If  thou  have  lost  it^thou  hast  lost  aU  with  it.'* 

Raday  was  bora  in  1713  at  Peczel,  and  died  in  1792.  He 
was  a  poet,  and  the  friend  and  protector  of  poets.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished by  a  succession  of  honorary  titles,  and  by  his  liberali^ 
and  attention  in  allowing  the  freest  access  to  his  excellent  library 
he  rendered  most  valuable  services  to  the  rising  literature  of  his 
country.  He  adopted  the  Erdosian  versi6cation.  We  have  heard 
him  spoken  of  with  strong  affectioti  by  those  who  were  the  re- 
dpients  of  his  kindnesses,  and  no  name  could  be  mentioned  from 
the  literary  annals  of  Hungary  which  the  concurrent  voices  of  the 
Mi^ars  would  honour  with  a  greater  portion  of  love  and  grati- 
tude. He  had  travelled  and  brought  home  the  harvest  of  ex- 
tensive acquirements. 

Baroczy  (Sandor),  a  Transylvanian  poet,  born  in  1736,  died 
1809;  Barcsay  (Abraham)  wbo  was  bom  in  1742,  and  died  in 
1806,  belong  to  this  epocb.f  Bessenyei  (Gyorgy)  translated 
Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  (az  ember  probaja,)  and  wrote  several  dra- 
matic pieces.     His  was  a  vigorous,  poetical  and  generous  spirit, 

*  Tekkj  tmulaled  •ome  of  Locke's  «ii(ings  into  Hangarian  fur  the  Die  af  kIiooIi. 
t  Of  both  Bm^y  aod  Boroczj  an  Bocoudi  will  be  leen  in  tbe  Anaali  of  Anttriui 
UlmlDie  let  1810. 
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but  Dot  suffidentl;  trained  by  knowledge  and  phikMopby.  Moknr 
(Jaoos)  publidKd  ft  version  of  New.toii'8  Physios,  while  Illejr 
(Janos)  versified  to  Mtigyw,  Boetius  De  CoDsoIatioae.  Mer 
dical  studies  began  at  this  time  to  be  successfully  pursued,  and 
many  works  appeared  which  popularised  and  advanced  this  im- 

K>rtant  science.  Voltaire's  Heniiade  was  translated  by  Szil&gyi. 
evai's  Elegies  {Elegies  Versek)  and  Anacreontic  Songs  have 
obtained  much  applause  for  their  harmony  and  correctness.  The 
establishment  of  the  University  of  Pest  by  Maria  Theresa  in 
1771,  was  of  prodigious  importance  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
literature  of  Hungary.  The  arrangement  of  the  plan  of  study 
was  left  to  Urmenyi  and  Teraztyanezky,  whose  synopsis  of  the 
education  to  be  there  provided  has  been  generally  deemed  satis- 
factory. The  successor  of  Maria  committed  the  error  to  which 
we  have  previously  referred.  He  (Joseph  the  Second)  determined 
to  eradicate  the  language  of  the  Magyars.  Undoubtedly  he  could 
ban,  but  he  could  not  bury,  the  popular  idiom,  which  became 
dearer  as  soon  as  it  wa|  the  subject  of  persecution.  A  Magyar 
newspaper,  Magyar  Hirmo7id6,  then  first  arose  (1780),  the  na- 
tional feeling  became  compromised  in  the  preservation  of  the 
ancient  tongue,  and  so  far  from  carrying  his  purpose  into  effect, 
tile  Emperor  himself  gave  the  first  example  of  the  publication  of 
a  royal  decree  in  the  Hungarian,  and  to  this  moment  all  the  laws 
and  imperial  orders  are  so  promulgated. 

Dugonics  (Andras),  one  of  the  Pest  professors,  gave  great 
impulse  to  the  literary  feeling  of  his  day.  Hb  prose  works 
enriched  the  language  by  the  introduction  of  many  new  words 
and  phrases.  His  htetka  is  the  first  original  Mag3rar  romance. 
He  wrote  many  verses — aspired  even  to  the  Epic  laurel — but  he 
never  produced  any  poetry. 

Anyos  (P&l)  was  bom  at  Eszterg4s  in  1756,  and  died  in  1784. 
He  has  been  called  the  favourite  of  the  Magyar  muses,  but  hb 
life  was  ishort  and  unhappy,*  tormented  alike  with  bodily  and 
mental  disease.  He  was  the  inmate  of  a  convent.  It  was  to 
him  that  Barcsay  addressed  that  poetical  epistle  which  is  so  fre- 
quently q^uoted  by  Hungarians,  where  the  poet-warrior  expressed 
his  dissatisfaction  and  weariness  with  the  world,  and  his  desire  of 
solitude  and  peace : 

"  Would  I  could  fling  aside  mjr  wearjHug  shield, 
BuiT  my  sword  for  ever  in  its  sheatb, 
And  till  the  thread  of  fate  is  anapp'd  by  death 
Dwell  with  the  smiling  muses.     See  Ailfill'd 
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TboK  beatttiful  dt«BiM  of  hope  mod  boundlen  j<7, 
Wben  tbe  worid'i  slftrish  fetton  ^rdien— peace 
Retirea  on  her  own  thoughts  of  <]uietiiess, 
Bliss-giriog,  blisa- receiving,  life's  einploy."* 

OfAnyos'  poetiy  a  short  specimen  must  suffice : 

"  THE  IBBPHEBII  AND  TKK  TBZK. 

"  Holy,  peace-gifing  stinnesa !  my  spirit's  retreat !  aDd  the  witness 
Grief  chooses  to  hear  ber  appeals  and  her  longing  desires ; 
1  csiTB  on  the  tree-hark  the  name  of  the  only  beloved 
Pbilfis — it  grows — 'tis  an  emblem  and  pledge  of  my  love." 

He  has  a  fine  power  over  language.  All  his  verses  are  sweet 
and  easy.  In  his  convent  cell  he  abandoned  himself  to  melan- 
cfaolj,  and  found  among  tlie  monks  who  surrounded  him  no  one 
lympathiziDg  spiriL 

In  1773  Hdjny  published  a  volume  of  Magyar  poetry,  in  which 
aB  the  rules  of  classical  prosody  are  observed.  He  afterwards 
wrote  Magyar  Helikonra  Yezerlukaluiis,  or  Guide  to  the  Magyar 
fieticoo.  A  feeling  of  rivalry  towards  Szab6  led  him  to  engage 
b  a  Translation  of  Vii^l,  of  which  a  competent  judge  declares 
that  it  savours  tax  more  of  the  tone  of  the  later  ages  of  Id^n 
^try  than  of  that  golden  era  to  which  the  original  belongs. 

Szab6  (David),  bom  1739  in  Transylvania,  died  in  1819.  He 
and  Revai  (Mikl6s)  followed  in  tbe  footsteps  of  Erdiisi  and  pro-, 
duced  far  better  hexameters  than  their  predecessors.  One  oS 
Siab6's  epigrams  runs  thus: 

.    "to  *  PHYSICIAN. 

"  EKcelfant  ilagerJ  alone  hast  thou  slain  thy  ten  thousands — Who 

art  thou? 

Who  bat  a — Doctor !  an  army  would  terrified  fly  from  thine  hand." 

His    worka   in  three    volumes,    have    gone    through    many 

ed^ioHB,  and  are  frequsotly  quoted  as  examples  of  the  most  clas' 

■cal  conreetness  of  style,  but  Kozinczy  has  shown  that  his  know- 

ieAge  of  antiquity  was  incorrect  and  imperfect.     His  first  pro- 

docdoD  exhibited  specimons  of  various  kinds  of  versificHtion.' 

*  "  Sir  in  letelKtncm  ttndl  iliakomal, 
Kociikba  lelhotn^in  coud^  palliSsoniBl, 
"S  Hamknak  uenUtvfan  hiniijiillfi  nsponial 
LuHnnjujtogatnik  Hrk&k  Cuulnnat. 
Valljon  nukoi  irtm  an  ■'  bdUiw»got, 
Hogj  lel6*Sn  mindeii  Wligi  rabMcol. 
E^eddt  miTFljem  ■*  iieiit  barilsfe^it 
Malij  id  nyijaiiigcrt  Tiii>at  njiijalugoL" 
vol..  111.   NO.  V.  '  K  . 
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He  afiterwanis  pahliihcd  m.  voltiiBe  <m  Mag^  prmody,  and  a 
description  of  ninri  tife  in  betatneten.  H«  tmnUtad  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost  and  Virgil's  Eneid,  and  wTote  several  Toliunes  of 
criticism  and  of  romance. 

Zechenter  at  tbis  time  versified  tbe  poeou  of  Anacreod,  aad 
many  of  the  best  tragedies  of  the  Frencn  dramatists.  Gybugyosl 
(JanoB^  also  publisbed  two  Tolnmes  of  rerscs.  The;  flow  smoothly 
enougn,  but  have  no  originality  nor  vigor,  and  are  encumbered 
with  a  tasteless  pedantry. 

We  must  not  foreet  to  mention,  though  we  cannot  meation 
with  praise,  Herv4th's  (Adam)  epic  attempt.  It  was  intended 
to  celebrate  the  deeds  of  the  Magyar  hero,  John  Hunyadi,  and 
was  entitled  "  Humdas."  Its  name  popalarized  it  for  a  day,  but 
it  has  Bunk  into  deserved  oblivion.  He  published  an  Ommana 
(Holtm)  bi  three  volames.  He  wrote  with  more  speed  tiian  saga- 
city, (like  too  many  others,)  and  is  said  to  have  composed,  not 
unfrei^ueiitly,  a  hundred  strophes  in  a  day.  He  did,  however,  an 
essentially  good  deed  by  collecting  the  popular  songs  of  the 
IVans-Danabian  districts.  His  second  fall  was  more  precipitate 
tliaQ  his  first,  for  he  attempted  another  epic  "  Raaolphiat" — 
wbich  was  strangled  at  its  birA. 

■  We  come  to  a  poet  of  a  reiy  different  order— Kazinciy 
(Ferencz),  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  to  die  language  and 
literature  of  his  coontry,  not  only  by  numerous  trausl&tiotiB, 
among  which  those  of  Shakspeare's  Hamlet,  Macpherson^s  Ossian, 
and  of  Sterne's  Letters,  may  be  particularly  mendoned  as  (nter- 
esUng  to  Englishmen;  hut  by  the  successful  introductioD  of  new' 
words  wherever  they  were  wanting  for  the  more  condensed  or 
more  correct  expression  of  ideas.  He  is  deemed  the  head  of  the 
iKoionttt,  who  insist  on  die  necessity  of  improviDK  language  with 
the  improvement  of  science;  while  the  ortologtHs,  beaded  by 
Verse^y  (Ferencz),  require  the  rejection  of  every  philological 
novelty  as  needless  and  intrusive.  Kanttci/s  vei^catioa  is 
fl«wei7  and  agreeable.  He  was  bom  in  1759  at  Er-SeBriy6n.' 
In  1811  be  fnrst  publi^ed  his  epigrams.  Tbey  are  entitled' 
"  Tdviuk  it  Viragok,"  Thoma  and  Flowers.  Tfaey  ooniiBt  d  a 
vtntif  of  short  compoaitioiu,  pardy  in  the  manner  of  tbe  Greek 
epigrammatists  and  partly  in  imitation  of  Godie's  Xenien,  and 
obtained  for  him  no  small  portion  of  censure  from  those  to  whom 
wit  is  as  gall. 

He  attached  a  few  of  his  own  verses  to  the  edidon  he  pub- 
lished  of  Dayka's  poems.  Rumy,  whom  we  have  so  often  oo 
casioD  to  refer  to,  says  of  Kazinczy,  that  he  has  done  far  more  than 
any  odier  writer  10  purify  and  iBprare  die  Magyar  tongue.  Two 
of  his  sonnets  follow : 
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^  Uy  Ihde  buk  of  life  is  gcBtl;  Bpecding 
Aimn  tbe  itreiin  raidM  rocks,  aad  suidi,  aod  tAiHa, 
And  gnthoioe  atomu,  and  dark'niog  doods— iiiihiee4ips 
It*  quiet  coune  tbro'  wsvei  and  windt  it  ateadie* )—    . 
My  We  it  with  me — sod  my  babe* — vbose  kisses 
Sweep  sorrow's  trace  from  off  my  brow  as  fast 
As  gatbering  tbere — and  bong  upon  the  mast 
Are  harp  and  myrtle  flowers,  that  sbcd  their  blisses 
On  the  sweet  tir-     Is  dukness  on  my  pMb  ? 
Then  beams  bright  radiance  from  a  star  that  hath 
Its  temple  in  the  heavens.     As  firm  as  youth 
I  urge  my  onward  way— there  is  no  fear 
For  honest  sphdts — Even  the  fates  rerere 
And  recompense — love,  mlostrelty  and  truth." 
"  O  !  I  bare  passed  a  day  of  extosy ! 
Leading  two  lovely  sisters  forth  among 
The  flowere,  the  meadows,  and  tbe  forest  song, 
To  tbe  still  stream  where  murmBring  pa|>lars  be — 
There  did  we  sit  beneath  th'  o'ershaoowmg  tree 
Watching  the  waters  as  they  roD'd  along — 
She  tan^— O  joy !  what  amiles — what  Unshes  throng 
Upon  those  cheeks — and  what  delight  for  me ! 
What  witchery  in  those  silver-sounding  notes. 
How  all  enchanting  that  soft  music  floats; 
Tbe  air  Is  thrillii^  with  its  sounds  divine : 
But  nreeler,  sweeter  far — when  on  my  ear 
Sniwtnr'd — one  bleat  breatUngfcil — '  Hy  dear— 
Uyiuar— d^igfatcd  listener!  I  am  tyne.'  " 
We  introduce  a  specimen  of  the  hexameters  of  Kozinczy, 
wtiicb  has  been  mach  admired  on  account  of  the  contrast  between 
Ae  dmrmeterijrtic  and  appropriate  rougbnessof  tbe  introdutitoi^ 
fines  and  the  Bowing  sweetness  of  those  which  follow. 

"  Thee  Bellona 

Calls  loud  from  the  trvmpa  ofvar,  on  her  bitberward  pinions  de- 
scending, 
Awfiilly  Ikiptder  the  tones  thro'  the  terrified  arches  of  heaven 
O'er  Balntwi's  kgh-ratlting  lake— as  the  bc^  Hnnyadi  is  hurling. 
Led  \n  my  Brato  bt%fat  to  tbe  beantiful  shadows  of  itiHaett, 
I^ep  to  tbe  green-giHed  wood,  'neath  the  tQ^erf  gUmea  of  horn 
Song!  dotb  she  pour— and  sweet  elegies,  breathing  a  music  dinner. 
Than  tbe  ligU  breexe  f^tbt  u-nt,  tluiijiutlering  thra'  odorout  rata. 
Falls  on  my  Czenczi  wheniapt  in  the  visions  of  exquisite  slumbei."* 


Brllonwl  hodi  kurin  UUl  '■  nur  iiini^ni  repHett 
Hanjjud  ■'  kilerftt  twfikta  in  dflvgMMk,  a'  nint 
A'  d^aio'  Baldon  '■  HuTMlMiMk  naaajkine  diirgtU. 
EngemeiMErtlom  UnritDU  crdeje  Mh 
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The  poems  of  Da;ka  (Gabor)  were  pubiisbed,  as  we  have 
mentioDed,  b;  his  friend  Kazinczy  in  1813,  entitled  Ujfaelji 
IHi^l^a  Gabor  Versti,  (PoeAis  of  Gabriel  Dajka  of  Ujhety,)  and 
dedicated  to  Neuberg,  Vir%,  Kis  and  Berzsenyi, "  anima!  (as  the 
editor  says) 

"  Qualea  Deque  caodidioret 
Terra  tulit,  nee  qiieis  me  ait  devinctior  niter." 
Of  bit  poeti^  we  will  give  ooe  short  specimen.     It  is  entitled 
A'  hit  Leanyka. 

"  THE  FAITHFUL  HAIDBK. 

"  My  belov'd  one's  being  blends 

Into  mine— they  are  but  one  : 

Joy  or  grief,  like  echo,  sends 

A  reverberating  tone 

Through  my  spirit.     Smiles  fTom  him 

Waken  sweeter  smiles  from  me. 

When  bn  anxious  eye  it  dim. 

Mine  is  veil'd  dejectedly — 

But  if  e'er  be  plants  a  kiss 

On  the  lips  of  Pbillit— thii— 

This, — his  sad  forgetting  me — 

This  is  bitter  misery.''* 
Dayka  was  bom  at  Miakoicz  in  1768.  His  father  wat  a 
tailor.  Youns  Dayka'a  talents  and  virtues  so  won  him  the  affec- 
tions of  two  Cistercian  Monks  of  Eger  (Eslau).  that  they  gratu- 
itously  devoted  themselves  to  hit  education.  Stroi^Iy  excited 
by  emulation,  which  two  talented  rivals  awakened,  he  made  great 
progress  in  philosophical  studies,  till  his  health  sunk  under  his 
extreme  exertion.  "  He  had  many  things  to  wound  him"  in  after 
life,  and  died  in  its  prime,  aged  SS.f  His  friend  Bodnfir  has  told 
his  melancholy  story,  which  Kazinczy  has  beautifully  followed  up. 
.His  description  of  Dayka's  poems^-of  his  first  interview  with 

FinyMl  all  J  bllalaliadli  liaonikrft  tuiitMt 
Hint  a'  wWcti  ml  lags  tnfiig'MJa^,  midCFn  u 

lUatDHfrMiiwkotttCECDCiinatalTaMlUja." — Rf^yr  Orpkou,  tdI.  i.  ISO. 
SoDW  of  hii  epignma  &re  [eddenl  with  dutk  tfkiit.    Tbaie  is  oue  for  ejumplo  on 
tie  itUne  of  KaXXtwj-ic,  which  ire  canoot  aUempt  to  (noilati.     We  Will  leave  it  (o 
the  ml  of  uij  HungariaQ  iludmt. 

■'  Miod,  mindtjiinkal  nemeit  egjrednl I  'i  ntgy  Jopitrr  cngedd 
VUjni  Z&rmuM  nikeiD  ii  egjizerai  ej  [" 
*  Id  Iha  orighial  the  illiteradan  is  ntj  pratlf . 

Mid^a  atijelg,  eoyelgek 
Midoti  nro»ljg,  inoMlygok 
Uidin  610 1,  ornlok 
Uidlin  keierg,  kaitigek. 
t  Darks')  tianiUlion  of  Papa*!  ramoni  couplet  i>, 

"  Selttite  ToDlB  hi  toniojH;  o  Termiiict; 
'SvUinopd:  leg;  Nenion  <  '■  Tiligou^  (enjf stetl ." 
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fant— -oveiflows  with   passionate   adinirstiob.      Tit  miottrel  for 
suA  a  song! 

To  Bacssn^i's  (Janos)  hiMor;  id  iatweat  pcditical  as  well  as 
poetical  attaches.  He  was  bom  in  )76S,  at  Tspolcza,  and  fint 
obtakied  great  notice  frdni  bis  valuable  contribations  to  Ae  Mag- 
jar  MBseuin  Irom  1788  to  1792.  He  treated  in  them  of  poet^, 
mof^  and  general  literature.  He  began  a  translation  of  Ossian, 
which  be  has  lately  completed.  But  bis  new  opinions,  and  his  de- 
Hie  Uy  better  the  state  of  his  country,  made  him  at  au  earl;  period 
ibe  object  of  inbtnist,  and  bdng  associated  with  other  enthusiasts 
in  what  was  cidled  die  jacobin  conspiracy  of  the  Abb6  Martino- 
ncs,  in  1794,  he  was  conveyed  as  a  state  prisoner,  first  to  Mun- 
k^,  and  afterwards  to  Rufstein.  He  obtained  his  release  in 
1791,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  Vienna,  where,  in  179d>  he  mar- 
fied  ibe  German  poetess  Gabriella  Baumberg.  Betrayed  into 
hope  by  the  superb  display  of  Napoleon's  power,  and  miscalcu- 
ktii^  Uie  chances  that  the  anns  of  the  despot  might  serve  the 
cause  of  liberty,  he  translated  into  Magyar,  in  1 809,  the  French 
emperor^s  stirring  appeal  to  the  Hungarian  people.  Wbeo  peace 
was  restored,  he  hastened  to  Paris  for  security,  where  he  found 
employment  in  a  public  printing-office.  When  the  Austrians 
entered  Paris,  in  1814,  they  seiz«l  him  as  a  state  prisoner,  and 
conveyed  bim  home,  whence,  after  another  impriaonment,  he  was 
banished  to  linz,  where  he  still  lives,  heroically  struggling  with 
misfortune.  In  many  Austrian  publications  be  ia  spoken  of,  but 
the  hand  of  the  censor  has  darkened  and  deftmied  his  character. 
His  literary  influence  would  have  been  great  could  he  have  pur- 
lued  his  career,  but  it  has  been  often  snapped  and  broken  by 
cruel  political  vintations,  which  have  flung  him  out  of  the  sphere 
in  which  be  was  successfully  labouring.  In  1791  he  pub- 
babed  the  poems  of  Anyos;  in  1821  an  address  to  the  learned  of 
bis  countiy.  A'  Magyar  Tuddsokhoz ;  in  1824  he  reprinted  Fa- 
Indi's  poems;  his  own  works  he  is  tiow  engaged  in  watching 
through  fhe  press,  but  coming  from  the  solitude  of  his  retreat,  it 
is  only  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  desert  "  Prepare."  Bac- 
aeyi'a  sufferings  were  shared  by  Szab6  (Laszlo),  whose  poetical 
Bierita  were  alio  of  a  very  high  order.  He  was  Bacsanyi's  fellow 
labourer  in  the  Magyar  Museum.  His  works  were  gathered 
together  in  1791.  and  published  under  the  title  of  K6Uemem/ei 
Mmnkaji,  (Poetical  Works);  and  on  occasion  of  the  coronation  of 
Francis  1.  appeared  his  drama  in  three  acts,  Mattfas  Ktraly  vagtf 
«'iMp  tterttete  jambor  fejedelmek  jutalma,  (King  Matthew — a 
People's  Love  the  Recompense  of  a  good  Prince.  Buda,  1792-) 
Hia  IjoicB  want  the  polish  of  critical  thought,  but  contain  the 
^Mwa  of  fine  conceptions. 
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S4  Xn^w^aadliteMlMUP/lAe  MagfttrL 

■:  Th*  pm^  ef  Viriig  (B«Mdek)  u  wWly  forioed  «d  i 
models.  It  u  condeiued  and  eoergetic,  but  so  ttroagly  imprag* 
■•Ud  nnUk  tfae  spirit  of  tbe  put,  Amk  it  aukes  do  way  to  preaeot 
ajnnpadHM.  It  is  «  cold  piece  of  Biiti(|ue  sculpture,  beantifblt 
but  iQotioi^BM.  Virig  is  bow  Humuuty  Profeuor  st  Bnda,  and 
fPM  bom  at  Nag7  Bsjom  in-  X7iS.  AlletitiAn  was  fiiet  eicitod 
towards  him  by  his  poems  in  tfae  Mfigjar  Museom.  He  baa 
made  Honioei  xioat  o(  whose  works  he  has  translated,  his  mode), 
tad  has  obtaioed  the  honourable  title  of  the  Horace  of  the 
Magyar*.  But  notwithstaDding  bb  dasaical  aaaociatioiu,  bis 
oouatr?  is  habituaUy  present  to  his  mutd, — not  li^  a  Itvtim  thing 
of  earUi,  but  a  persoaificatioD  like  a  marble  dei^  of  the  rtrtbe' 
noni     His  temper  may  be  seen  in  this  address 

"  TO  THE   UDSEB. 

"  Where  do  ye  bear  me!  into  what  loUtude 

Midst  groves  uid  Tallies  ?    Daughters  of  Helicon  ! 

Have  ye  awakened  new  firei  in  my  bosom? 

Hhtc  yc  transported  my  spirit  ? 

Here  m  this  quiet  temple  of  londiness 

Win  I  poOf  out  the  songs  of  divinhy 

To  the  HQDgariBn  Minerra,  and  tvorafaip 

At  the  immorttd  one't  altar. 

Yes  I  I  win  rtod  all  the  deeds  of  fut-itity. 

Dsrk-mantleA  groves,  sweet  foantalns  of  gentleness, 

Han  ye  not  tkoughu  to  overwhelm  roe  with  bwisport. 

And  to  npbeor  me  to  heaven  ? 

At  ye  have  horn  the  tnight  rirglns  of  rictory. 

Whom  whh  a  pauionete  longing  for  hlenedneM 

Fdn  I  would  foUow;  and  brea^ngef  ^oty. 

Heavenly  sisters !  I  hail  ye."  i 

Csokonai  <Mib4ly  Vitez),  bom  1773,  died  1806,  has  been 
caUed  tfae  Burger  of  the  Magyars,  but  sot  with  good  reason.  He 
baa  Bttrger's  homeliiKaa  and  grace,  but  not  faia  pictorial  and  ima- 
ginMive  power.  His  love>flong  to  Kuhts,  the  "  Paittu-'s  Flask," 
the  "  Poor  Susan,"  tnd  hia  "  Dorottya"  (Dorothea),  are  the  best 
known  of  his  productionB.  The  latter  is  a  beroi-comic  poem, 
irtiosc  veraificaticML  is  not  unfrequently  harsh  and  grating.  H« 
wrote  forty-eight  songs  "  To  lilia."  They  are  of  various  styles 
of  cmnposition,  some  rhymed,  oUiera  measured  in  the  ancient 
rhythmuB.  His  poetry  is  c^  alively  careless  AnacreostK  character : 
but  his  temper  was  retired  and  melancholy.  In  his  early  youlb 
be  was  noted  for  the  accuracy  of  his  memory  and  the  facilily 
pf  hie  composition.  He  became  a  student  of  Huogariai  law 
HI  179^  a  pnrsuit  little  suited  to  bis  excursive  spirit;  and  hx 
soon  devoted  himself  successfully  to  litenitpt*  and  the  amsen. 
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Tamg^ttge  md  Titmihrnt  of  tit  ilfiigjian. 

Cwkomi  hn  been  an  ol^Bot  ofgrartintereBt  to  die  Hungarians, 
aoi^,  hit  early  deirtk,  voilxd  upon  the  nstioni ' 
MajtoB  coHected  faia  vritinga  into  two  Wwaei 


Hia  jofMa  atM^,  hit  early  deirtk,  voilxd  upon  the  national 
smpatatea..   MaitoB  coHected  faia  vritinga  into  two  Ww 
Domby  <Maitm}  wrote  bis  life,  wfaidi  he  publishod  vkb  i 


inediled  poenu ;  and  Kiilesey  baa  devoted  an  artide  to  faim  in  the 
TudemmqfM  GyAjtetUMf.  We  inseit  a  shut  cowfXMihai — 
"  Tb«  Sea«>B«<- 

"  SMiBg't  earir  locu  Unthing  gay, 

1j>7  £*dy,  Iragbhtg  cbeek  mpfjlks; 

And  tte  delightful  light  of  Usy 

I(  •treuniog  from  tby  radiant  eye* : 

Thy  lov*  like  Kununer  tuobeaou  flief 

TbKioKh  my  warm'd  heart ;  they  fcwca  their  w^y, 

Like  oames  upmountiog  to  the  skies. 

That  glare  ana  gladden  with  theii  ray. 

Yet  on  my  brow  the  antmnnal  cloudi 

Gather — lb£  tear-ahower  threatening,  shrouds 

Hope's  sacred,  solitary  bold. 

tbj  heart  is  sharper  than  the  frost; 

In  its  ice-gidphs  oil  bKsa  n  loBt— 

Pure  as  the  snow, — but  6w  mote  cold." 
In  1756  was  bom  at  Szolnok  (Zaning).  Verseghy  (Ferencz),  a 
fruitful  writer  od  a  variety  of  topics,  but  an  advocate  forjthepoverty, 
under  the  name  of  the  purity,  of  the  Magyar  Unguagf^  He  died 
alBuda  in  1822.  History,  mwuc,  theology,  romanee.  morals  and 
poetry,  each  in  its  turn  waa  the  subject  of  bta  pen.  His  first 
tenes  were  printed  in  the  Magyar  Muaeum.  They  were  odes, 
Diany  of  which  he  eat  to  music.  His  satires,  Rthiii  Matt/aa, 
(Matthew  Riketi,)  ISOi,  and  Kolompm  Smrvas  Gergely  vv 
dtte,  (Joyous  Ldfe  of  Gregory  Szarvae,)  1805,  were  well  received. 
In  1806  he  published  a  collection  of  poems  called  Magyar  Ag- 
laja.    Two  short  pieces  will  be  the  best  evidence  of  faia  manner. 

"  Pluck  we  the  roses — let  us  pinek  the  roses, 

O  my  sweet  msMcnl  when  we  fiad  ^m  blooming. 
While  they  arc  smiling  'sldst  their  themy  brandies 

Hock  #c  the  roses. 
Bright  as  they  seem,  the  spirit  of  perdition 
Sweeps  them  ere  inoming.     Shalt  ive  lose  the  transports 
Naai  pressiDg  round  ns,  in  the  distant  dreaming 

^ture  may  promise. 
All  that  we  hare  is  Uended  in  die  pnacst. 
Chances  and  changes  trifle  with  the  futwe ; 
<Mt  'tis  ila  task  t»  ningle  in  joy's  cbdioe 

Drops  of.daik  prison." 
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46  Latigiiage  and- LUertMhire  oftMi  Maftfmn. 

"  T&DC  WUDOX. 

"  Empty  yet  and  green,  that  corn-ear  tones  bigfa  hi  lofty  braw; 
See  it  ripe  and  fiill  and  gtdden,  bent)  in  medt  lobmiwioa  now. 
Such  is  boyb(*od  in  its  fdly — sballow,  proud  aad  insolenti — 
Socb  is  manbood  in  its  wisdom — modest)  vid  in  calmneit  heat.',' 
Kis  (Janoa)  was  bom  in  1 770.     He  whs  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Magyar  Society  at  Soproiiy  (Oedenburg)  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  poetical  literature  of  Hungary.     He  obtaiaed  the  prize 
which  was  offered  in  1804,  by  so  Hungarian  palriot,  for  the  best 
essay  on  the  cultivation  and  extension  of  the  Magyar  tongue.  He 
had  the  advantage  of  an  education  at  Giittingen,  and  was  after- 
wards Rector  of  the  Lutheran  Gymnasium  at  Gybr(Raab).     He 
has  translated  much  and  published  much  original  poetry.*     No- 
thing can  be  farther  removed  from  affectation  than  his  writings, 
and  his  verges  especially  flow  like  a  stream  down  a  gentle  de- 
clivity.   The  Htftmms  a'  Boksesseshex  (Hymn  to  Wisdom)  is  very 
characteristic  of  his  manner.     We  nave  given  it  the  form  to  which 
it  seems  best  adapted  in  English. 

"  Goddess  of  thy  votary's  heart ! 

V^sdom  !  tell  me  where  uiou  art ! 

Holy  virgin !  in  the  throng 

Of  mighty  worids  1  seek  thy  tbrone —  - 

I  seek  tbee,  and  have  sought  thee  long — 

Of  loveliest  ones,  the  lovejieat  one ! 

The  right  hand  of  the  Deity 

Graved  in  my  heart  thine  imi^  bright, 

And  the  reflected  ray  from  tbee 

Makes  nature's  darkness  melt  in  light. 
Blest  danghter  of  the  skies,  who  sbeddest 

Undying  beonu,  and  dniling  spreadest 

Th'  eternal  green  and  gifts  of  spring — 

Thou,  who  o'er  heaven  s  crystal  gates  doth  fling 

A  light  of  purest,  fairest  glistening. 

And  Btandest  at  the  portal  listening 

To  songs  which  angel  voices  sing. 
Sister  of  heavenly  sisters  1  Troth 

Goes  with  thee,  and  untainted  youth. 

Thou  on  the  flowery  mounds  dost  sport 

With  Innocence,  while  thy  fair  cheek 

The  roses  of  contentment  streak. 

And  glorious  palms  thy  hands  support. 

Thy  thooghts,  thy  feelings  and  desire. 

The  harmonious  choirs  of  heaven  inspire  ; 

Thou  passion's  furies  know'st  to  bridle, 
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oftie 

lliiDga  u  thcf  are  tbf  hrigkt  mja  ace; 
Thoa  wilt  not  bow  tbee  to  tbe  idol, 
However  hi^bt  tbe  diuDOfMl  be, 
Fixed  (m  hii  brow  of.mjnteiy. 

Hie  golden  chtdos  of  order  boaod 
The  ererlasting  spheres  around 
Tho«  BMaioKst,  as  thote  spheres  adrauce 
Like  bright-ey^  virgins  in  the  dance 
Of  beautyj  and  no  poisoned  spear 
Wielded  by  demon  band  is  there 
To  wound  the  heart,  tbe  bliss  to  steal. 
Which  all  creation's  tenants  feel. 

Th' AJlTformer's  hidden  works  areknowit 
To  thee — his  everlasting  will — 
Thou  seest  all  upward  mounting,  still — 
Still  higher  mounting,  to  the  throne. 
Where  Good,  pure  Good,  resides  alone  ; 
Tloa  seest  the  fires  of  diacipline, 
Improve,  snhlime,  correct,  refine, 
Titl  as  the  mists  dissolTc  away. 
In  tbe  diflbting  stnil^  of  day, 
Uao  glides  from  mortal  to  divine. 

Dweller  in  heaven,  from  beav'n  upsprnng — ■ 
All— all  ha)  heavenly  looks  for  thee ; 
Thon  bearest  tonga  in  every  tongue. 
In  every  motion  melody  ; 
Tboa  btUbest  in  eternal  streams 
Of  endlcM  hope  and  joy,  and  ^ndest 
Rqmse  and  light  in  sJl  heaven's  scbemes. 
Which  Kem  the  strangest  and  the  blindest. 


Where  thine  eternd  home}  and  say 
May  not  my  spirit  wend  its  way 
(For  passionate  longing  might  find  pinions 
To  reach  even  thy  sublime  donrinions) 
To  thioe  abode  1   Can  nought  but  spirit 
Thy  presence  seek,  thy  friendship  merit } 
Why  strugf^ng  after  tbee,  O  why. 
Sink  we  in  deep  obscurity  ? 

Yet  when  at  moming-dawn  1  bring 
A  matin-incense  to  thine  altar — 
When,  tho'  1  scarcely  breathe,  but  falter. 
And  ^  the  evening  twilight  fling 
My  heart  before  tbee,— on  the  wing 
Oi  tbe  calm  breeze,  metbinks  I  bear 
Thy  voice— O  tell  me,  art  tbou  there  ? 
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Metkinki,  irtien  «t  the  Bidnigtk  bav. 

In  udemD  liknce  flattmBg  b^i 

The  whisper  that  smm  Wivun  power 

Fuse*,  in  angel-clMriot,  nigfa  t 

Methinka  tbat  wliiaper  needs  must  be 

Some  herald's  v<rice  oDnoiuicing  thee." 
Hiffli,  if  not  the  highest  amosg  the  Maeyar  poets,  stands 
Daniel  Berszeuyi,  i^iom  die  HuDgariatM  call  uieir  national  bard, 
as  a  special  diatiaction.  His  compositions  are  fervent  and  fiei;, 
and  so  fTe(][uentl^  breathe  those  warm  and  passionate  appeals  to 
the  patriotic  feehngs  of  his  countrymen  which  adtate  their  minda 
like  an  intellectad  tempest.  They  speak  of  Benzenyi  with  a 
wild  enthusiasm.  He  has  fanned  and  flattered  the  strongest  of 
the  Magyar  sensibilities — has  sung  tfie  ancient  glories  of  die 
Hunnisb  race — and,  with  deep  pathos,  has  poured  strains  of 
pltUDtiveneas  over  their  present  decay.  He  was  bom  at  Mikla. 
in  1780.  Rumysaysof  him,  that  as  a  boy  he  was"  non  sine  Dts 
auimosus  infans."  His  language  \a  considerably  titled  with 
Trans-Danubian  provinciality,  wid  has  fliposad  him  to  some 
rather  bitter  criticisms  from  Kolcs^,  in  the  Ttidomaimn  Gyufte- 
miny,  against  which,  however,  Beraxenyi  has  strovgly  appealed. 
Of  his  poetical  worlu,  Berszenyi  Daniel  Vertei,  a  second  edition 
was  printed  at  Pest,  in  18L6.  We  select  that  beginning  '  Partra 
sz&llottam,  lievonom  vi^rian,'  (p.  17). 

"  OBZTALVaBBZSH.      US  KXTHUt. 

"  What  diougb  the  waves  n>U  toHMj  httoa  ma- 
Quicksands  and  tempests — kom  the  Oocao  bonkr 
Calmly  I  lanocfa  me,  all  my  s^  anfuriii^. 

Laughing  at  danger. 
Peace  has  returned,  I  drop  my  quiet  oociiar, 
BeauUfiil  vi^ons  hare  no  power  to  charm  me— 
Welcome  the  wanderer  to  thy  cheerful  botom. 

Load  of  retirement ! 
Are  not  my  meadows  vodant  as  Tarcmtiim} 
Are  not  my  fields  as  lovely  asliorissa} 
Flows  not  the  Tiber  with  mmc  " 

Through  my  dark  (a 
Have  I  not  vines  and  golden  coni-«ars  d 
In  the  gay  winds,  and  doth  aot  heavenly  frpedoia 
Dwell  In  my  dwelUng  > — Yea  I  the  gods  have  fpinn  me 

All  I  Goald  envy. 
Fate  may  indulge  its  infinite  c^aioes. 
Sheltered  from  want,  naconqversUe  enrage 
Trains  me  to  look  seeure,  serene,  eontenled. 

Up  to  Uie  heavens. 
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Tboaj  tbon,  a^ifn!  if  then  dkiwina  tii^  Wemngs 
Bright  on  the  tDttaou  pBdnM;  of  uktCBce, 
Z>e*crt«  ohriL  *aiHc,  waW  wax  ihcn  into  gUdom, 

Charoi'd  bj  thy  mane 
Plac«  me  asicng  the  etema]  mows  of  Giecnlamd, 
IHace  me  among  the  burning  tanda  of  Zoan, 
Tiare  shBllyour  bosoms  warm  me,  eentle  Muk^ 
Here  joar  breath  freshen.  * 
The  two  Kis^udys  (Sandor  and  K&roly)  are,  we  believe,  the 
only  Hungarian  poets  who  have  been  mentioned  in  England. 
There  15  a  short  article  re8|)«ctH)g  tkvaa  in  the  Monthly  Review 
for  May,  1 827,  but  tbe  writer  does  not  «ppeer  to  have  any  par* 
ticnlu  acquaintracs  with  ^e  aubject.     We  are,  however,  dis- 
posed to  loolc  with   moch  forbeaiVBce  on  even  the  imperfect 
iabouis  of  any  adventnrer  who  opens  a  new  source  of  enjoyment 
or  inatnictioa.*     Alexander,  who  caught  die  spirit  of  Petrarch 
in  the  Valley  of  Vaud use,  published  two  hundred  pathetic  Dalok, 
Of  el^iac  songs — but  having  been  united  to  the  lady  of  his  choice, 
tiie  same  number  of  songs  appeared  celebrating  his  successful 
lofei     These  volumes  traar  the  name  of  limfy  'Szeretmei.    The 
ndiject  is  one  of  the  few  on  which  a  poet  may  expatiate  even 
«Mar  the  ruling  iron  rod;  and  though  tmre  is  little  variety  in  Hw 
■casare  -cvf  these  compositions,  they  have  to  mncfa  grace  and 
genius  in  diem  as  to  have  became  the  most  popular  of  (he  books 
of  die  Magyan.     Bat,  to  enable  our  readei«  to  judge  for  them- 
selves, we  shall  give  Ae  ITM  A?\,  (or  song.)  which  begins  "  T^ed' 
Kdik  as  ^eki^,"  from  the  first  part,  which  he  c^  **  A'Ke- 
sergtf  Szerelem"  (MonrnM  Love). 

"  lu  the  blue  horixon's  beamio^ 
Thee,  sweet  maid!  alone  fseej 
fn  the  ^ver  wavelets  streamiag, 

Tbee, — sweet  naldes !  only  thee. 
Tbee, — ia  day's  resflendent  nooidigbt, 

Olaocng  InBi  Ae  sun  afar; 
nee,-»iB  miMght's  aoCter  moonligbt. 
Thee, — in  every  trenUBig  ttar. 

■  AiNliul*  iMtiVP"''^  •"  '^  labiect,  xe  ilnU  bs  nwiicd  broomntiag  tbe 
am  of  oar  conleiDporar;.  He  writn  Uagbi  Tor  Map/or,  lad  Zun^  for  .ZMnyi— ha 
■Ji,ttalat  th«1>qpDfUDgDrthe  eighteenth  ceoturv  thr  If  ag^ir  langu^  ow  latally 
ikalMad — thai  thne^artbt  of  the  mtnectt  of  AMtrh  sfHsk  SUvonnn  rti«faet» 


lobjectt  of  AMtrh  sfHsk  SUvonnn  rti«faet» 
r;  nen  lude  in  the  MigTBTttBgu*  dU  iMs  ' 

_,.      _..._  .     .1  mialakfi:    Tudiima^iit  Gjpijtemiini,  iiMch 

tnnUla  "  The  Higiar  AlauiMck,"  meini  "  Scicnlific  Higauiw,''  or  "  Collection' 


a«MWb«ila«MiBl>ioaMlialp«etrjiier«nulein  thcMigTBrvngu*  dll  iMs  in 

-*»  hit  century.    Thew  .re  o---' .—..-.    -r... ^„*; — *_.  _,.i,i.  l. 

tie  Higiar  AIipumi 
h  ta  be  prioted  at 

.  a  do  notkiMnrftit  he  e._.  . 

iMa  vf  ChMfef  lOtModj  <be  caBi  tnn  (be  rHatisn  of  AJeiandei^tbej  are  brMhmJ 
••  gnMiadcd  tn  bii  dniaatic  compaaiUaa*. 
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Wbera«ae'«r  I  go— I  meet  tbee, 
WliereMM'er  I  ttey— I  ^reM  thee, 
FoUowiiig  always — everywhere. 
Cruel  maideD  !  O,  forbenr!" 
From  the  second  part,  which  he  calls  ^  Boldog  SzereUm,  or 
Happy  Love,  we  translate  the  41st  dal.  beginning  "  T^le  jonoek, 
Uozza  tirnek." 

"  Thou  of  ftU  my  thoughts'  TibratioDs 
Art  the  origin  and  end ; 
Ail  my  spirit's  agitations 

From  thee  spring,  nnd  to  thee  tend. 
All  that  ttwtnoe  free*  or  fetlen, 

What  it  huilda,  and  what  it  breakSf 
All  it  burns,  and  all  it  betters, 

All — from  tbee  its  image  takes. 
By  her  smile  of  beauty  lighted. 
By  her  look  of  sorrow  blighted, 
AH  receives  its  power  from  her. 
Love's  divine  interpreter." 
Alesaoder  was  born  at  Siimeg,  in  1772,     He  published  a  ly- 
rical epic  in  ten  cantos,  Gyula  Sierebne,  (Julia's  Love).     All  his 
Setry  breathes  with  national  feeling,  and  he  is  idolized  by  the 
agyus.     His  Regek  a'  Magtfar  Eioidobol,  (Sagas,  or  Ancieot 
Ballads,)  are  in  octosyllabic  verse,  and  though  seeoungly  well 
suited  to  Magyar  poetry,  they  have  not  had  the  success  which 
attended    his   love  songs.      The   annuals   under  the  name   of 
Aurora,  which  have  been  published  for  some  years  past,   are 
among  the  most  attractive  productions  of  the  Magyar  preas.     Of 
his  dramatic   poems,   Jo/m   Hanyadi  is  the  most  remarkable, 
but  he   has   less   distinguished    himself   in    this    part   of    the 
field  than  his  brother  Charles,  (Kisfaludy  Karoly,)  whose  plays 
have  met  with  great  acceptance  in  Hungary,  and  many  of  them 
have  been  translated  by  Gaal  in  his  Theater  der  Magyaren.* 
The  subjects  are  generally  taken  from  the  Magyar  history,  and 
we  have  observed,  they  frequently  encourage  that  spirit  of  disUke 
to  both  Germans  and  Slavonians,  which  is,  be  it  allowed  us  to 
say  so,  rather  too  prominent  in  many  of  the  writings  of  popular 
Hungarians.     Neighbouring  nations  have  sometimes  real    and 
sometimes  fancied  grievances  against  one  another;  but  the  griev- 
ances are  too  often  exaggerated  by  the  ruling  few  in  order  to 
make  the  subject  many  fitter  instruments  of  selfish  passions. 
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Language  ttid  lattnlmTt  •ftkt  MagjHm  SU 

Tbey  ntaatif  grow  out  <rf:war9,  ilitd.vbieh.mMiJuBd  »re  nartly 
draped  widiout  their  consent,  at  teaat  -mtfaoat  their  coiuiden- 
bon  i  and  once  eagaged,  all  the  machinery  of  excitement  is  set  to 
work  on  their  pride,  selMove,  patriotinu,  and  atlthose  virtues  which 
stand  so  closely  on  the  limita  of  vice.  The  little  doud  of  hatred, 
"  no  bigger  dian  a  man's  hand,"  overspreads  and  darkens  the 
whole  bemispbere, and  those  whose. common  interests  and  ntttural 
feelings  would  have  blended  in  love  and.uniop,  ^re  flung  asitDdflj 
by  some  storm,  awakened  by  malevolence,  for  the  purppi^  ..^ 
egotism.  Charles  Kisfaludy  was  bom  at  Tetb.  His  tragedies 
were  well  suited  to  the  feelings  of  his  time  and  nation,  and  if 
sometimes  they  appear  to  do  wrong  to  the  great  principles  of 
humani^,  they  at  the  same  time  fed  that  feeling  which  grew  bo 
naturally  out  of  all  Magyar  bosoms,  when  their  literature  and  lan- 
guage seemed  struggling  with  oblivion.  His  best  known  tragedies 
are  Stibor,  A'Talarok,  (The  Tartars,)  Ilka,  Sijnon  Kemeny,  and 
Irene.  His  comedies  are  truly  charming,  and  among  them  his 
Kitvk.  (The  Matchmaker,)  and  Partum,  (The .  Rebels,)  are, 
perhaps,  the  most  attractive.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  give 
his  "  Ode  to  the  Ages,"  but  must  content  ourselves  with  a  short 
hexameter  epigram  on, the 

."  aouND  or  soNo. 
"  Joy  has  its  voice — so  has  grief!  there  are  eloqaent  tears;  and  deep 
sorrows 
Hdt  into  songs— in  Ae  fields  wbidi  grow  green  the  sweet  nightin- 
gale sings  j 
Genius  and  Love  never  meet  but  the  spirit  of  music  is  near  them  { 
When  the  heart  speaks,  lend  thiue  ear — leud  tbiue  ear,  for  its  lan- 
guage is  song." 
Endriidi  (Janoa),  yA\o  was  bom  at  Esteny  in  1759.  published 
a  history  of  the  Magyar  drama  {Maeyar  Jatekaziri)  in  1792. 
la  179B  appeared  bis  KoHemenyek  i^  Pi-anciia  huhomban.VoKoa 
OQ  (be  French  war.     He  died  in  1824.     He  wrote  some  theolo- 
^cal  works  both  in  Magyar  and  in  German.    -A  biographical 
account  of  him  may  be  seen  in  Horanyi's  Scriptores  Schoiarum 
Piarwn.    The  Streamlet  will  give  a  correct  idea  of  bis  style, 
"Would  that  my  course  were  like  thine,  tbou  sweet  streamlet!  the 


India  possesses  would  give  me  far  less  of  delight : 

Wherever  tbon  flowest  the  earth  is  the  greenest  in  verdure, 

Feails  are  the  sparkles  thou  flingest  delighted  around. 

Rocks,  if  tbou  meet,  thou  doet  gently  spring  o'er  them  io  gladness. 

Monntains — tbou  windest  around  tliem  thy  beautiful  way. 

If  tbou  shoold  sigh  when  daik  briars  or  bushes  impade  thee. 

Soon  do  sweet  violets  kifs  thee  witii  odorous  breath. 
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Si  Ltuigiu^  aid  Uttrmmof  tit  Mmggmi. 

Bmrf  BHtr  aometime*  diMoib  thee— ^ct  nla  tboa  pomoft 
Cbeerfnl  tfa^  comae,  ibeddiiiK  Ueniagi  on  erca  diy  &»> ; 
Eodcd  tby  jonroey,  dionndlBt  to  the  widely  «hc«1  ocean 
Pure  •*  wbeu  fint  bunting  forth  htna  the  rock  of  thy  birth. 
So,  thou  awect  ttreaiii.  may  I  flow  to  Ufe'a  end  I — for  high  heaven 
Girea  not  to  mortab  a  doom  which  it  br^ter  than  thine." 

Kotcwy  (Ferenz),  wtioM  eame  we  have  often  meatiooed  in  fbe 
coune  of  this  article,  will  give  os  an  opportuni^  of  introdBcii^ 
ODO  (rf  tfae  Hungarian  ballads.     It  is  "  Lovely  Lanka." 

"  He  lingen  on  the  ocean  ihore. 

The  teaman  in  hit  boat; 
The  water  ipirit's  music  o'er 

The  raffled  wave  doth  float. 
'  Maiden  of  beauty !  counselled  be, 
'  Tbe  tempest  wakes  from  cut  the  tea.' 

*  I  may  not  ttay,*  the  maiden  cried, 

•  Tbo'  loud  tbe  tempest  blow, 
'  That  meadow  on  the  water  side — 

'  Th&t  cottage — bids  me  go. 
'  That  shady  grove,  that  murmnrt  near, 
'  Invites  me— he  I  lore  is  there.' 

*  The  wave  it  hi(^— the  ttonn  is  lond, 

'  And  du^ers  rise  anon.' — 
'  But  hope  sits  smiling  on  the  cloud, 
'  Stonus  drive  the  vessel  on. 

*  And  joy  and  sorrow  both  convey 

'  Man's  mortal  hoik  along  its  way.' 
Into  the  seaman's  boat  Ae  stept, 

The  belm  the  seaman  took } 
Hie  BtorauDg  billows  fleredy  swept. 

And  all  the  horizon  ihook. 
Hie  maiden  8pc4e — '  Ye  fears  be  gone ! 
'  Tbe  stonn-wind  drives  the  vesseTon.' 

I  'Omaidml  daiker  is  tbe  dty, 

'  And  fiercer  is  the  wind, 
'  Alas !  there  it  no  harbour  nigh, 

'  No  refuge  can  we  find, 
'  A  whirlpool  is  llie  angry  sea, 
'  It  will  engulph  both  thee  and  me.' 
'  No,  seaman !  fmane  always  shone 

'  And  still  will  sbtae  oa  use  j 
'  Soon  will  titt  aUnnj  clouds  be  gone, 

'  Aadnnkams  calm  tbe  tea, 

*  And  ercuBg  bring  Ike  pnmiised  dove, 
'  AadcmaiBggiudcBMto  ny  love.' 
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T mgmi$\  md  LUeratwH  f^  tie  Magf^H.  A) 

(He  itcwd  npoB  the  spot)— 
In  ■mot  dcliriam  atntcbed  her  hand. 

And  irindi  and  wkve*  forgot. 
So  it  Love's  ipirit  OTerfraught 
With  tore's  intmsity  of  Aought. 
He  stood — aststae  oq  the  shore, 

A  paJe — ice-bardcned  fonn  j 
The  billows  battliiig  more  and  more,  ' 

And  louder  wazod  the  ttonn. 
Cloudt — WBTCS,  bU  meq^ — end  the  boat! 
Its  scattered  planka  asnndei  float. 
Where  is  tbe  }     Ask  the  stann !  for  he 

No  single  tew*  has  shed } 
And  he  ?    Oo  ask  the  silent  k«— 

Its  echoes  aniwei  '  Dead  1' 
I  held  commtuuon  with  its  wbtcs. 
But  eoold  not  find  the  loveia'  gtaret." 

Eolcaey  waa  bom  at  Cseke  (Schvrake)  io  1790,  and  has  beeo 
asucceBsfut  poet,  and  an  active  and  useful  critic,  prntkularly  by 
bis  editorial  contribotions  to  the  Eiet  ei  Literatvra. 

With  him  ha«  Szetnere  (PiU)  been  asaociated,  wbose  odes  and 
sooneta  (of  iriiich  one  foOows)  have  met  with  a  ver;  favourable 


"  Joyons  as  die  wild  squinel  in  the  forest. 
Or  in  the  dancing  waves  the  silver  eel. 
Till  thou,  to  the  bright  heaven,  in  which  thou  strarett. 
Didst  fiscinate  my  footsteps,  Isabel ! 
O,  1  was  happy — ^now  alas  !   thoa  poorest 
A  stream  of  sorrow  into  my  hearts  wdl ; 
And  bin  and  valley's  echoes  wake  &e  torest 
Of  all  the  foaga  vf  grief  tocfable. 
That  thoa — tbon  art  another's — that  sad  thought 
Bleaks  up  my  heart — and  o'er  my  being  flings 
The  decf>est  clouds  of  darkness— they  have  brought 
Garlands  of  flowers  to  crown  thee  at  the  shrine 
Of  Hymen.     Joy  the  marriage- anthem  sings — 
Yet  they  hav«  bnmght  th«e  not  a  love  like  mine." 
Dobrentei  (Gabor),  »  one  of  the   moat  zealous,  the  most 
enl^tened,  and  iwnaating  of  the  Magyar  writers.     He  is  die 
aomor  of  the  article  in  the  Leipzig  CorKertatiotu  Lexicon  on 
the  literature  of  his  country,  and  his  name  will  be  found  aaao- 
daled  with  honourable  titles  to  distinction  and  affection  over  the 
wbol?  field  of  Magyar  intelligence.     His  birdi-placc  waa  Nagy- 
SioIm  (Gfow  AimSk),  in  TnouylvBma.    Ratker  for  the  sake  of 
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04  .haufpuige  and  IJUratitn.of..tke 

variety  than  as  chmnurtcmttc  of  Dobreatars  eomjHiiition,  we  give 
one  of  his  songs — for  hia  works  are  generally  of  a  far  h^her 
character,  though  Uta  short  poem  is  not  wanting  in  merit — it  u 
sweet  and  sinipTe.    We  are  not  sure  that  it  bas  been  published, 

"  BrSBAB  SONS. 

Sirtal  Any&m  egykor  ertteui. 
"  Mother  I^dost  weep  that  tfay  boy's  right  band 

Hath  taken  a  sword  for  his  father-land  ? 

Mother !  where  sboold  the  brave  one  be 

But  in  the  rsbks  of  bntrery  ? 

Mother !  and  was  it  not  sad  lo  leave 

Mine  own  swcA  maiden  alone  to  griere  } 

Julia !  where  should  the  brave. one  be 

But  in  the  ranks  of  bravery  ? 

Mother !  if  thon  in  death  were  laid, 

Jnlia  !  if  thoii  were  a  treacberons  maid  ; 

O  then  it  were  well  that  the  bravie  should  be 
,  In  the  front  ranks  of  bravery. 

Mother  !  the  thought  brings  heavy  tears. 

And  I  look  rouud  on  my  yonth's  compeers ; 

They  have  their  grieb  end  loves  like  me, 

ToocbiDg  thebrave  in  their  bravery. 

Mother!  my  guardian  \  O  be  still — 

Maiden  !  let  hope  thy  bosom  fill ; 

Kind*  and  country  !  bow  sweet  to  be 

Battling  for  both  in  bravery ! 

Br8very--aye— and  victory's  band 

Shall  wreath  my  i^i  f  with  golden  baud — 

And  in  the  camp  the  shoots  shall  be. 

O!  how  he  fiaught  for  liberty  !" 
There  lives  no  Hungarian  more  devoted  to  the  glory  of  hia 
country  than  Dobrentei.     The  Erdeiyi  Museum  owes  to  him 
a  great  variety  of  valuable  papers  on  many  subjects  of  varied 
interest. 

Of  Aloys  (Szent  Miklosy)  bom  in  1793  at  Erdii-Tarcsa,  we 
can  only  find  room  for  a  verse, 

*  TO  MT  BKAUTY  AT  RVBOTNO." 

"  The  ruby  r^ys  of  evening  threw 
A  glorious  lustie  o'er  the  blue 
Of  thy  bright  eyas,  my  love ! 
So  have  I  seen  o'er  violet'bed 
A  crimson  rose  its  beauty  sbed 
Those  azure  flowers  above." 

•Ktnl-^King.  f  StU-^ihc  rrenA  f^lhary  ofi.  , 
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SjKmgHtge-imi  Literature  of  the  Muggan.  IB9 

It  modd  bive  graced  na  to  have  been  able  to  introduce 
Tli6t(Lia8zIo),  Katona,  whose  early  death  has  been  deeply  de* 
plored,  sad  DesoSy  (Jozseph).  The  latter  is  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  writers  in  Hungary,  but  rather  attached  to  the 
French  school  of  literature.  A  youDg  epic  poet  has  lately  ap- 
peared, YbrosDiarty,  (born  at  Nyek  in  1600),  who  has  excited  the 
abotq^eat-ei^iectstions  and  the  warmest  applause.  He  publi^ed 
Cmimiom  in  l8ftS,  an  bexaineier  epopea  m  one  canto;  in  1826> 
Vm  Tundhvoigi/  ^Enchanted  Valley),  bnt  his  gre«t  work  i>  ZaloH 
Jntam,  or  Flight  of  Zalan.  This  is  a  history  of  the  conquest  of 
the  Bulftariaii  Princes  from  Arpad.  It  is  admired  for  the  indtrv- 
dvaltty  and  correctness  of  character  preserved  throughout,  and 
fcr  the  vigour  wid  harmony  of  the  versification-  Two  traeedies 
aad  ooe  satyrical  comedy  have  also  issued  from  his  pen.  Fold; 
Ins  wriitea  a  series  of  letters  on  the  poetical  works  of  Vorosmar^, 
who  appears  proceeding  in  a  career  of  rapid  improvement,  and 
ofatairnDg  the  loud  and  universal  suffrages  of  his  countrymen,  who 
haveakeady  demanded  for  him  a  place  in  the  Temple  of  the 
'Mflses,  if  beneath  Homer,  Virgil  and  Milton,  at  least  as  much 
exalted  as  any  other  epic  poet. 

(^  Buczi  (Emil)  a  secular  priest,  born. at  Kolosvar  in  1784, 
and  Mill  living  th«%,  -we  shall  introduce  a  short  ode  as  cfaarac- 
terstic  of.  the  omnipresent  influence  of  classical  proeody  upon 
the  poetical  literature  ofthe  Magyars.  Periiaps  the  adoption 
<tf'tfae  Greek  and  Latin  has  operated  much  in  introducing  the 
anbstance  of  these  compositions.  Like  the  Germans  they  more 
fie^uently  employ  the  Greek  than  the  liatin  names  of  the  inha- 
bitants  of  the  Pantheon.  Zeus,  Uent,  Eros,  and  a  thousand 
others  are- re-awakened  in  the  Magyar  lyrics,  and  are. met  .with 
>t  every  page  of  many  of  the  favoured  classics  of  Hungary. 

"  BPBlNe'sTEBUI NATION. 

"  What  a  black  ctoud  i«  gathering  in  heaven's  dome. 
In  tbe  blue  dome  l^e  fierce  rain  dashes  downnun]. 
And  tbe  Septentrion  furies  rushing  i^ildty, 
Viut  with  ruin  all  eutb's  loveliest  tbiugs. 
Lo !  tbe  rose  droops  upon  its  woanded  stem- 
TV  rode  shower  bteaks  the  beaatiful  eup  of  odoura 
Hang  on  the  emerald  pillar — and  tbe  lilies 
Bend  down  tbeir  snowy  beads,  and  weep,  and  die. 
,  E'en  tbe  sweet  solitary  violet,  crusb'd, 
Scatten.no  more  its  woatad  dews  of  fragrance 
O'er  (be  dark-fnrest  tnrf.    All — all  departed,  . 
All  the  tiansporting  cbamis  of  early  spring." 

VOL.  UI.  NO.  V.  F  ■ 
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fits  iMwguage  and  LUentturt  of  the  Mofffari. 

•  Willk  two  litiM  of  Vitkoric*  ir«  ranst  ooncliide  dm  part  of  our 
«»bject* 

"  THE  HOOK. 

."  The  moon  (wbo  hides  her  face  by  day)  the  darkness  doth  nncoTcr, 
Jut  like  the  thief— and  sad  to  tay— she  is  just  like  the  lover." 

We  feel  die  Jiecesaity  of  aa  apology  for  what  we  few. will  be 
jieemed  dry  details,  made  less  tolerable  by  the  intnxliwtioB  of 
many  nnkiMwa  and  outlanduh  names.  But  let  it  be  Fentembercd 
that  we  hare  had  to  lead  the  way  to  a  new  field,  and  to  go  over 
-the  ground  rather  as  literary  topographers  than  lUerary  critics. 
We  unite  otfaera  to  follow  to  any  parts  of  that  fi^ld  wucfa  they 
diall  deem  more  green  and  inviting  dian  the  rest  The  way  for 
dueftains  and  conquerors  must  be  opened  by  humbler  inatnimenlat 
and  if  we  can  only  herald  them,  we  shall  not  have  opened  the 
pathway  in  vain. 

We  recommend  Count  Mail^di's  volume  to  attention.  His 
cnticiBnu  appear  to  us  for  the  most  part  appropiiale  uid  dis- 
cerning, and  it  wiH  be  seen  how  frequently  and  lar^ly  we  have 
availed  ourselves  of  bis  labours.  He  is  binuelf  a  poet,  and  will 
be  seen  iuoong  the  contributors  to  the  Tudorsanyoi  Gy^temim/. 

Hit  work  is  an  excellent  iotroduclion  to  a  more  eztauire 
Hungarian  Anthology,  though  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  kc 
has  giv«i  no  specimens  of  poets  anterior  to  the  Iddi  century,  and 
hat  wholly  omitted  any  reference  to  the  popular  and  anonymous 
conpositicHis  of  the  Magyars.  He  begins  with  the  Jesuit  r  aludi, 
and  give*  intereitiag  and  well-selected  extracts  fix)m  the  works  of 
twent)'-tfaree  other  poetical  writers. 

.  Most  unsatisfactorily  would  our  task  be  ended,  if,  after  having 
thus  introduced  the  names  of  the  Magyar  poets,  we  did  not  give 
our  readers  some  idea  of  those  Nemzeti  Dallok,  those  songs  of 
the  people,  which,  as  they  exercise  the  mightiest  influence  on  the 
national  character,  have  always  appeared  to  as  entitled  to  very 
special  attention.  And  we  do  so  the  more  willingly,  as  this  part 
of  the  subject  has  not,  to  our  knowledge,  excited  any  particular 
inquiries  on  the  part  of  the  writers  on  the  literature  of  Hungary. 
Their  ambition  has  rather  been  to  prove  that  the  Mi^ars  are 
entitled  to  a  reputable  niche  in  the  literary  temple,  than  to  track 
to  the  houses  and  the  altars  of  the  commonaUy  those  metrical 

*  It  wonlil  be  uncouitnui  tojnu  b;  imuatKed  the  Migjir  poeleno.  The  6nt  In 
the  order  of  lime  ii  Barbara  Molnar,  wha  puttlijhed  no  inwtl  quantity  of  vena  Id 
1799,  bat  csurtr^  kaelt  cuiuot  mkke  tbote  veno  riae  ilwie  loediacTity.  Judith 
OonAiict,  bawcier,  fau  lilal;  wnttCD  HMDe  f«iy  aRracliae  poeiiu,  uwl  to  has  •  lady 
wbiHc  nai  DHiM  ii  Bokiiown,  bat  trbMt  pieiidanjine  U  WilheimcDB  Kiplaki.  1" 
Mgrct  wc  ouiDitt  find  lOoin  lo  tmblc  Ihem  tu  speak  for  iliciuMlvef.  But  tlie  tiio  I 
have  been  innfffTTcd  to  Cugnt  Maililh'i  German  pagea. 
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•  ^hidi  Ue  too  hnmble  to  upire  to  lite  honour  of 
a  name.  Of  tbeae  aome  are  grow  and  lenaual — odicrs  coarae 
ud  bnital — 'but  amoog  tbem  are  manj  pieces  touchingly  pathetic 
— others  coiMeCnttii>g  ancicnC  and  wiidelj-gpread  superatitions — 
others  again  unveihng  th&  thoughts  and  feelings  of  Magyar 
domeitic  Kfe — aome  discover  tfie  national  gympatfaies  and  anti- 
pathiea,  and  ^1  illbstr&te  the  habilaand  tha  historv  of  this  ro- 
atarkaUe  people;  We  have  great  difficulty  in  ^elecot^  from  the 
bige  M9S.  collections  which  aft  b^ore  ni.     The  first  ifr— 


■lYOtWO  WlfS. 

TifZta  liiO^l  *&t  a  kaidcs. 
"  Her  labouring  hands  the  meal  miut  knead. 
Her  buiy  toil  must  bake  the  bread ; 
The  priest  may  read  his  records  o'er : 
Tbe  lord  and  matter  take  the  air:* 
But  there  is  nought  but  grievous  care 
And  heavy  labour  for  tbe  poor. 
As  from  tbe  rock  tbe  mad  cascade 
Palis — so  did  I — a  thoagbtless  maid — 
Wed — when  it  had  been  well  to  tany. 
O  could  I  be  a  maid  agun. 
That  man  ranst  be  a  man  of  men,     - 
Who  should  seduce  the  maid  to  marry  !"f 
The  neit  is  eminently  characteristic: — 

"  SONG  OF  THE  VEaPBEHS. 

Sikra  viUk,  otl  taUUk  kincs — kinct  —kincsrc. 
"  Upon  &e  ground,  I  found,  I  found,  a  tre-tre -treasure ; 
I  guide  my  boat,  when  once  afloat — and  hur-bur- 
Hnny  to  the  InchlaD  lands,  where  my  beloved  stands. 
I  go,  I  go,  to  Bakn^jo,}  my  fa- fa- father-land ; 
And  all  the  scene,  is  fur  and  green ;  an  or-Or- 
Orphan  was  I  once,  but  now  covet  I  a  maiden's  vow. 

■  Drat,  mattrt.  ■'  tttUU.     ' 

"  JU  mmiitoim  kibn  menn^k 
Me^nuuituiim  ■'  leg^yt, 
Hiot  piircnm  ai  tiiayt." 
"  I  would  look  uiefull;  uiKind  me  belbre  I  muried, 
I  would  H  dioDH  ■  ^onth 
A(  1  chooM  ■  tcskI  in  the  muket-pluc' 
Tfajbn  Bwnai  (lo  go  to  Ibe  nui)  »  the  HongKriin  phrue  far  the  woouii'a  oiinjiiif 
(■Ana).    Tha  an<Agt  of  the  brid^room  U  called  Feleitglll  vemd  (to  lake  ■  wUs) 

■  Kinaclublj  picU; 
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Amidst  the  thitMig,  I  soogbt  her  long — and  baste-bfute-faastencd 

Bjr  joy  impell'd — my  etns*  I  held — tnd  re*t-rest- 

Beated  on  my  plighted  fiuth — ttraa^  u  love,  and  stHmg  u  death. 

Let  no  disdain,  sweet  maiden,  pain  thy  loTc-love-lover, 

But  let  us  share,  our  frueal  ftre — nod  bap'hap- 

Happy  on  those  gifts  to  Uve,  which  the  Papa-field  shall  give. 

Some  simple  dish  of  bread  and  fish — our  d»i-dai-dainties : 

Hnngariani  brflre — no  more  would  have.    The  coach-coach- 

Coachmsn  swiftest  steeds  coovey,  bnt  the  blind-mau  gropes  bis  way.f 

And  tbns,  and  thns,  sweet  maid  for  ub,  shall  age,  age,  ages, 

With  gentle  tread,  glide  o'er  our  bead — and  be-be- 

Uearen's  benignity  divine,  grant  us  bread  and  grant  us  wine." 

This  very  extraordinary  composition,  whose  peculiarity  of  mea- 
sure we  have  endeavoured  accurately  to  preserve,  is  a  favourite 
song  in  the  Vestprimer  province.  The  last  word  of  the  first  line, 
and  the  first  syllable  of  the  third,  which  is  carried  forward  from 
the  end  of  the  second,  are  sung  stammeringly,  and  with  a  reiy 
burlesque  expression. 

or  the  two  following  die  first  appears  to  us  airy,  pretty  and 
pictorial,  llie  second  is  an  agreeable,  but  fanciful,  invitatioa 
to  happiness. 

Sarga  crixtmis  URska  tdrbajdr. 

"  Miska  comes  with  ydlow  boots,  and  in  scarlet  clothes. 
On  die  streamlet's  farther  bank  Fanni  lingeripg  goes ; 
Wait  not  Fanni— wait  not  now,  for  that  foppish  fellow 
Will  not  spoil  his  Bcailet  clothes  nor  his  boots  of  yellow. 

Would  he  risk  his  scaHet  clothes — still  thy  tarrying  lover 
Could  not  cross  the  partiog  stream — would  not  ford  it  over} 
For  the  plank  h  borne  away  by  the  o'er6owing  tide,t 
Fanni  too  has  turned  her  eye  from  the  youth  aside. 

Not  the  scarlet,  not  the  stream,  not  the  barking  bound, 
Migbty  heaven  !  far  other  canse — 'twas  the  envious  sound, 
Sound  which  slander's  voice  had  waked — and  the  love  long  fed 
Out  of  ancient  happy  thoughts — faded,  fell,  and  fled." 

*  TiikorDinnid,  mirror.    Doabtteu  to  ei 
t  Sifin»net*'kociM,  talpiilapDd  a'Takli.    T 
patli,  idd  tbe  blind  mui  treadi  upon  hii  awo  hIcs 
■od  iKi  man  ii  maiter  of  hit  own  iteilruj. 
t  In  lhe»e  linei  sre  Iwo  valgJimnij : — 

A'  tIud  i''(l)  m^tem  roebelne, 
A'  padol  elmoita  t6I  (t)  ai  irviz. 
He  could  not  go  Ihrougb  the  water, 
The  oTeifluviug  carried  Ihe  plank  tuttj. 
(I)  Ai'  for  illal  (Ibrongh).    (i)  I'm  lor  iwli. 
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"  lUXOtUN  MNa. 

Ar6d  d  v(i,  mtg  eh^ai, 
"  The  waters  ebb  and  the  waters  flow. 
My  bead  is  aching  with  aiuuous  woe ; 
Bat  come,  my  rose,  and  sit  down  with  me, 
SotMi  calm  and  sonny  boars  will  beam ; 
My  faeart  shall  find  tranquillity. 
And  be  as  bright  as  Maros'  stream.  - 
Sweet  dovelet !  then  art  as  sad  as  I, 


List !  for  the  atwk  goes  fl^pii^  by : 
See !  for  the  courier  seeks  the  glacie ; 
The  grass  is  bung  with  gems  <rf^dew. 


Let's  seek  the  fields,  my  tovdy  maid. 
Let's  mount  our  steeds,  and  be  joyfol  too." 

Of  Ae  general  character  of  the  Magyar  compoaidoiis,  Kisf^- 
lady  (Saodor)  truly  says,  that  "over  all  of  them  is  spread  a 
gloomy  tinge — and  joy  itself  seems  to  find  utterance  in  tones  of 
pathos  and  melancholy.  This  character  attaches  to  the  national 
wHigs,  and  to  the  Dational  dances,  of  which  it  has  been  remarked, 
that  the  Magyan  dance  as  if  they  were  weeping."*  The  pecu> 
lianties  of  the  Hungarian  dance  have  been  made  the  subject  of 
one  of  Berszenyi's  poems : 

"  Like  a  soft  airy  breeze  with  languishing  step,  love-bewildered 
Treads  be  the  mazy  steps,  as  led  by  his  innermost  feelings 
Then  he  breaks  out    like  a  flame — abandons    his    maiden — and 

Dances  in  self-giving  joy — while  earth  is  trembling  beneath  him, 

•  *  »  * 

Art  has  not  lent  him  her  roles — he  bows  to  no  law-giving  master. 
He  his  own  impulse,  own  law—  the  sonrce  of  his  own  inspiraticm/'t 

The  drama  of  the  Magyars  seems  to-  have  been  almost  wholly 
neglected  till  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Gaal  mentions  that 
the  first  attempt  to  establish  a  Hungariau  theatre  was  made  at 
Pest,  and  an  interesting  account  of  its  early  but  unsuccessful 
similes  was  given  by  Eodriidi,  in  the  little  volume  on  the 
Magyar  Drama,  which  we  have  already  mentioned.  The  story  b 
soon  told.     A  company  was  gathered  together  by  the  exertions 

*  IntroduciJan  to  the  Reg£k  k,  Mdfjar  Elrf-idobol,  p.  13. 
f  "  Majd  lebcgo  MelJo,  sierelemn  olrid  epcdve 
'S  bdja  herJt  htejrci  moidulatakba  ariiK. 
Majd  nug>icJlDbbBD<akiu41l  ■'  baninoki  t&ocira 
MrgveU  ■'  Ij&njIiM  a  dialdalmi  dagaty 
'S  KDgeti  a"  fbldcl — 

T\VLm  loninjit  nicaleit£g  DCm  laedi  rendbc 
Ciuk  maga  Habiiitiin^ri,  a  li-lkeud^  hatki."— Vcnci,  p.  160,  161. 
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of  M.  Kelemen ;  they  -found  imuffieient  eDcoangemnt,  and 
were  soon  diaperaed.'  In  Transylvania''— fortber  reiDOved  from 
the  influence  of  the  court — an  attempt  was  made  which  promised 
better  success.  The  nobility  took  a  part  in  the  establishment, 
the  Diet  passed  a  decree  for  its  eacouragement.  Count  Teleky 
was  made  tite  prcisident  of  aa  aasociatioa  to  direct  it.  white  Baron 
We«8el£nyi  advanced  tbe  funds  necessary  for  its  support.  The 
Transylvanians  furnished,  money  for  its  avectiaD,  .and  Kolosvir 
was  fixed  on  as  its  site. 

A  band  of  players  was  assnnbled  at  Kolosv^r,  and  they  them- 
selves bad  made  considerable  pecuniary  lacnfices  in  furtherance 
of  the  project;  but  misunderstandings  arose  among  them,  and 
they  would  have  been  scattered  but  for  another  liberal  effort  of 
Wessel^nyi,  who  filled  up  the  vacancies,  advanced  further  sums  of 
money,  collected  a  considerable  theatrical  library  and  wardrobe, 
and  appointed  managers  for  the  more  complete  direction  of  tbc 
whole.  Everything  now  took  a  prosperous  shape,  and  as  there 
were  among  the  dramatic  company  some  individuals  of  un- 
doubted genius,  especially  the  wife  of  the  manager  Kotsi,  who 
was  denominerted  the  pearl  of  the  theatre— ^the  Thalia  of  the 
Magyars,  popularity  and  success  attended  the  establishment. 
Let  us  be  excused  these  details,  for  we  cannot  lose  sight  of  the 
influence  of  a  national  drama  upon  the  national  cultivation. 
ThoQgfa  Kolosv&r  was  the  common  abode  of  these '  dramatis 
personte,  they  sometimes  removed  to  other  Transylvaoian  towns. 
So  many  were  added  to  their  number,  that  in  1806  they  divided 
themselves  into  two  parties,  of  which  one  removed  to  Debretzen, 
and  afterwards  to  Buda,  where  the  presence  of  the  Diet  gave  great 
encouragement  to  their  exertions.  The  theatre  was  at  this 
period  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  Pest  Palatinate,  which 
discussed  various  projects  for  extending  the  influence  of  the 
drama,  decreed  the  building  of  a  new  theatre  in  the  capital,  and 
commenced  arrangements  for  a  permanent  pecuniary  provi- 
sion for  dramatic  representations.  The  death  of  the  principal 
performer,  Vida,  interfered  with  all  their  projects — the  public 
ceased  to  attend — and  after  many  vicissitudes  the  remnants  of 
the  company  fixed  themselves  at  Miskolz,  which  has  continued 
for  many  years  oue  of  the  most  popular  theatres  of  Hungary. 

The  Kolosvfir  braiKh,  after  continuing  there  some  time,  re- 
moved to  Debretzen,  but  the  fire  which  destroyed  three-fourths 
of  that  town  in  1811,  compelled  them  to  establish  themselves  for 
some  time  at  Ni^-Varad  (Gross-Wardein.)  They  have  vi- 
brated  since  then  from  place  to  place — the  subjects  of  many 
vicissitudes.  In  1818  the  Magyar  TheaUe  of  Sz^kes  Fejirv&r 
(Stnblweissenburg,)  was  opened  with  great  kc\at,  in  the  presence. 
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-mA  on  tbe  biitb-da;,  of  the  king:  and  a  drama  by  Tokodi,  eirti- 
lled  "  Tlie  Victory  of  tbe  AUJea,"  wag  represented.  At  this  nKy- 
nent  ritsre  are  many  die«trea  in  Hungary  and  Tranaylrania;  but 
the  unbnlatwy  habiU  of  tbe  actors  make  it  rather  difficult  to  fot- 
-low  tfaem. 

l^e  Erdityi  Museum  (TraBBylvanian  Muieum),  of  which  Ga- 
briel Dijbrentei  is  tbe  editor,  tbe  'Eitt  it  Literatarai  (Life  md 
litentnre)  of  Szemere,  and  the  Tudom6rK/o>  Gyiytemiit^  (Sciea- 
ttfic  Magazine),  tire  ^e  most  distinguished  periodicals  of  the 
'Ma«yan.  In  each  of  Ihem  will  be  foend  essays  illustrative  of  the 
ovi^,  growth,  present  situation  and  prospects  of  Hungarian  civili- 
zalMn,  md  they  contain,  especially  the  G^iijtemim/,  a  great  variety 
-of  contributions  from  most  of  the  poets  of  the  present  and  the  pact 
'  m.  Much  interesting  matter  will  also  be  found  in  the 
1  Gyvjtetrunif  (Universal  Magazine),  in  the  Magt/ar  Mu- 
■aemm,  of  wluch  Kazioczy,  Szab6,  and  Bacsanyi,  were  the  associ- 
ated cosductors ;  in  the  Orpheui,  Urania  and  Iris,  In  Upper 
Hangar;  circulates  the  Feba  Magi/arorszagi  Minema.  These, 
vidi  the  Hazai  is  Kutfoldi  Tiid6sita»ok,  Domestic  and  Foreign 
News,  and  the  Hasznos  Mulatiagok,  Useful  Conversations,  com- 
nme,  we  believe,  most  of  the  periodical  literature  of  Hungary.* 
The  number  of  subscribers  varies,  we  are  informed,  from  two 
hondred  to  eight  hundred,  but  whether  from  the  fear  of  giving 
ofeice,  or  frotn  false  modesty,  or  the  dread  of  discouraging  tbe 
smrants  after '  literary  f^me,  there  have  been  few  criticisms  of 
■wax  or  importance  in  the  Hungarian  works  which  from  time  to 
time  appear. 

Tbe  principal  establishments  of  education  in  Hungary  are: 
the  Dtiiversity  of  Pest;  the  academies  of  Pozsony  (Presburg), 
Ka«aa(Kariiaa),  Gyor(Raab),  NagyVarad  (Gross- Wardein), and 
Agram ;  the  catholic  lyceums  of  Eger  (Erlau)  and  Szmnhad>ely 
{Stefti  am  Anger) ;  the  reformed  colleges  of  Debretzen,  Ssros- 
patak,  and  Papa ;  the  Lutheran  lycenms  of  Pozsony,  Vasmaric, 
Soproay  (Oldenburg),  and  Liitse  (Leutschan). 

In  Traos^vania  are  the  academy  and  the  reformed  college  of 
Koloavmr  (Clausenburg) ;  the  reformed  college  of  Nagy-enyed 
(Strassbui^) ;  and  die  Lutheran  lyceuma  of  Nagy-Sz^en  (Her- 
BUMtadt)  and  Brassd  (Kronstadt). 

Coidd  we  have  afforded  space  we  should  have  been  glad  to  hare 
iiAoduced  to  our  readers  many  Magyar  writers  on  other  portions 
«f  tbe  field  of  literature  than  that  to  wbicb  these  pages  have  been 


bctida,  two  theolo^cal  ptriodkab,  htOafoitm  TdThdi  (tli,e  Pujliual 
d  Ibe  Tgyhia  ErtOiafidt  fi  TadimUadi  (EcdMiuCiciI  *nd  Thi-olo- 
Em;.). 
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more  particularly  devoted.  We  sbouM  have  apokeii  of  the  Ca- 
tholic theologians.  Dome,  Baerai,  and  Gali,  the  tranalators  of 
-Bossnet  and  Bourdaloue ;  of  Horvtit  and  Fejer'a  davotional  wmI 
pulpit  orations ;  and,  in  ^e  Reformed  Church,  of  the  elfaicaj 
vritiDgs  of  Th6t,  Mirton,  Bathori  (Gabriel),  Varga,  and  Szatb- 
marf.  Among  jurists,  we  might  have  mentioned  Aranka's  Com- 
parisoD  between  the  Cnglish  and  the  Hungarian  Confltitutionfl ; 
Balia  on  the  Laws  of  Transylvania ;  Kbvy's  Magvar  Torva^puk 
Svmmya,  Abridgement  of  HunBarian  Law;  jSTanaai,  on  the 
Hmigarian  Law  of  Inheritance ;  nitre's  Hounfi  T'ufvei^,  Home 
Law;  and  JesEenszky's  History  of  Magyar  I^w.  T^medieal 
writings  of  Benkd  on  Piles,  Dombi  on  Childrens'  Diaeaaet,  Kia's 
Catechism  of  Health,  Tsoldoa  on  Dietetics,  Forgos  Lngosi  oo 
Obstetrics,  and  Ujtelyi  on  Hydrophobia,  would  hire  deaerved  d»- 
tice.  Of  philosophical  works  the  most  remarkable  are — Horvi^ 
on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  Fejer's  Anthrmjotogy  and  Logic^ 
Sarvari's  Moral  Phtkisophy,  and  Takaca'  Erkolisi  OkiaUuok 
(Moral  Instniction).  On  education — Kis's  Friend  of  Youth,  Fay 
on  the  Errors  of  Modern  Education,  Szab6  on  the  Improvemeat 
of  NatioDal  Instruction,  are  among  the  many  productions  of  the 
Magyar  press.  Writers  on  mathemadcal  subjects  are,  Dugonics, 
Vedres,  Papp,  and  Pethe ;  on  natural  history,  Gati,  Stentgyorgyi 
sod  Pethe,  whose  Temeszet  Hittoria  is  highly  valued ;  Benkd  and 
Zay  OQ  mineralogy ;  Fiildi  on  botany.  Many  volumes  have  i^fk- 
peared  on  agricultural  economy,  of  which  Petbe's  Cultivated 
Agriculture  is  entitled  to  praise;  and  Morton's  Economical  Api** 
rian  has  been  translated  into  German. 

We  canuot  refrain  frcun  mentioning  the  historical  works  vMth 
dirow  light  on  the  Magyar  people,  in  the  hope  that  some  ooe 
among  us  will  be  foimd  to  explore  them  and  to  fill  up  one  of  the 
many  blanks  of  European  history.  What  a  service  would  be  done 
to  civilization,  what  a  service  to  mankind,  if  the  same  spirit  which 
takes  onr  intrepid  travellers  into  remote  and  uovisited  rej^ioiu. 
would  induce  our  literary  adventurers  to  abandon  those  paths 
where  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  have  trodden  before  them^ 
where  they  can  discover  little  that  is  interesting  and  nothing  that 
is  novel,  in  order  to  stretch  their  inquiries  into  "  fresh  fields  and 
pastures  new!"  What  contribution  can  years  of  study  bring  to 
our  knowledge  of  Greece  and  Rome?  One  or  two  men  of  the 
million  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  studies  called  classical, 
have  done  something  to  enlighten  us — the  rest  are  unproductive 
unhonoured  labourers.  That  would  not  be  the  case  elsewhere. 
Will  no  one  occupy  himself  with  the  Slavonian  chroniclers,  with 
the  Magyar  historians?  Is  there  a  witchery  upon  all  that  is  Hel~ 
lenic  or  Ausonian,  and  a  curse  upon  all  brides  ? 
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li.Tli^   worlu  which  may  be  ^dvantfigcouslj  consult^   iUo — 

Scdwr's  (Jinoa)  Ma^arok  Eredete,  on.  the  Origw  of  the  Mag-> 

fan,  (%  vols.  1792).     Hegyi  Gebhardi's  i^istory  of  the  Kin^wp 

of  Huiqivry,  coDtinued  bj  Kuits^. , 

pi;,iD4hree  voU.  (1805).    Budai's  (Je 

0804).     Budai'a  (Ferencz)   Historic: 

Decsi,  fm  the  Otiffn  of  the  Hungariao  ( 

the  same  subject.    Rumy's  *Magifar  1 

ottmoita  Hiiugarica,  in  Uiree  vols. 

(Bungirian  Centuries,)  a  votk  whose  1 

powerful;  and  Horvfit's  Rajzolatok  a' . 

i^rtineitiiSl,  Account  of  the  earliest  V 

natioa.    Geographical  Descriptions  of 

ViSyi'a  Magyar  Ortzagnak  Leira$a,{Ii 

of  UuDgarj,)  inVere's  Introduction  to 

tical  and  Ge<^aphical  Account  of  Hi 

in  I8I9. 

Ilie  first  volume  of  Count  MaiUtb's  Gennaq  History  of  the 
Uagrarst  has  just  appeared.  Its  style  ia  terse  and  vigqrous-r- 
its  facta  interesting  and  industriously  collected — and  it  ipay  bQ 
safely  pronounced  a  very  important  contributioD  to  literature. 
This  6r8t  part  brings  down  the  history  to  the  beginning  of  the 
lourteenth  century,  and  takes  up  the  Magyar  race  from  the  period 
of  their  settlement  in  Hungary  in  889.  On  their  previous  origin 
the  wjtbor  pretends  not  to  decide ;  but  from  his  publishmg  at 
Jcngth  a  translation  of  the  learned  and  elaborate  treatise  of  jFejer, 
we  imagine  he  is  disposed  to  concur  with  this  very  profound  ior 
*e«tigator.  The  pomts  contended  for  by  Dankovsky,  who  maiut 
tained  their  Huonish  derivation,  in  a  succession  of  \oIumes  writteq 
in  Latin,  German  and  Magyar,  are,  that  the  Magjars  descen4 
fmia  the  Zavar  branch  of  the  Huns,  who  followed  the  races  which 
overspread  Pannonii — that  their  name  Hungar  is  derived  from 
Hunzavar,  and  Magyar  from  Mej-eri>  (Strong- breasted) — that 
they  were  first  established  between  die  Enxine  and  the  Caspian — 
and  are  mentioned  by  the  Byzantine  historians  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury.  Other  writers  have  sought  their  origin  iu  the  Attila-let} 
hnmcfa  of  the  Huns.  Fejer  has,  as  we  have  before  mentioned, 
insiated  on  their  being  of  Parthian  race,  and  he  has  gathered 
together  a  mass  of  historical,  geographical,  and  philological 
«Tid«ice,  which  must  be  disproved  or  supplanted  by  better,  before 
the  Finnish  or  the  Hunuish  theory  can  be  established. 

■  I>r.  C.  C.  Bamj  vrai  bom  at  Igk>  (NcudorlTJ  ia  1780,  and  is  at  tliis  liiBC  Miigjar 
pnfetioT  at  Vienm. 

t  Getcfaicble  der  MaparcD,  van  Johann  Grnfcu  HaiUlb.  Enla  Band,  mit  den 
PfaniKdciHongolenSchliichL    Wien,  1B18,    8*0. 
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Of  tbe  nanners  tmi  raUgwn  of  the  earijr  Magyare,  MuUdi 
met  «'  verr  sttractive  account,  priDGipallj  made  ap,  hmreveft 
mtm  CornideB'  DtuiMatio  de  Ae^'oM  Ungarorum,  and  fran 
an  admirable  article  in  one  of  the  eariiest  raimbws  of  die  IWo- 
Manyot  Gyiijtemer^.  They  acknowlet^d  a  sopraiee  being 
ntbom  they  caHed  Itten,  while  ^ey  paid  minor  adoradon  to 
the  four  ^fnents.  Tb^r  early  coaverta  to  CfaristiBnity  merely 
added  tlie  WMrsbip  of  Christ  to  Uiat  of  other  deities,  and  were 
called  upon  by  their  early  bishops  not  to  mingle  their  idle  Scy- 
thian faith  and  idols  with  their  Christian  creed.  Tbey  feared  a 
midevolent  spirit  whom  tfaey  called  Urdung,  uid  the  principle  of 
evil  they  nained  Armany6t,  which  Maili^  is  disposed  to  trace 
to  the  Persian  Ahriman.  Iltey  believed  in  die  immortality  of 
Ibe  soul,  and  called  heaveD  Menny,  which  is  syoonyraous  witfa 
go — (where  we  go). — Of  that  heaven  their  notions  suited  their 
civilizatioD ;  it  was  "  (he  j^ace  of  glorious  hunting — snccessM 
fishing — unwearied  horses  and  countless  herds  of  cattle — die  land 
of  joyous  drinking — of  mighty  conquests  orer  the  troops  of  the 
Eril  One."  No  name  for  hell,  or  any  place  of  future  punisnroent,  is 
found  in  dieir  old  vocabulary.  Their  religious  ceremonies,  wfaidi 
tbey  caHed  AldotTiSa,  were  intended  to  obtain  the  propitious 
auspices  of  the  deities  upon  their  undertakings;  in  times  «^  dan- 

er  they  ofl«red  sacrifices  {Imadat),  slaying  dieir  favonrite  steeds. 

'estivsls  foUbwed  the  offerings,  and  that  which  accompanied  the 
taking  of  Ungrai  lasted  four  whole  days.  The  Aldonmt  is  eves 
now  employed  as  a  sort  of  blestins  upon  a  bargain ;  when  any- 
thing is  sold  in  Hungary,  it  is  still  the  phrase — "  Let  us  drink 
the  Atdmnaa  together."  Their  priests  {Taltos)  were  not  iiece»- 
Mry  to  their  rebgious  observances.  The  taltos  were  supposed 
to  have  influence  with  the  spirits  of  evil  and  of  good.  They  had 
minstrels  i^dalloi),  and  the  word  dal  is  still  used  for  song.  Oadn 
were  held  sacred  among  thero :  the  shedding  of  bloml  accom- 
panied the  ceremony — typic^  of  his  fate  who  should  violate  the 
vow.  It  would  seem  as  if  their  women  had  been  sold  to  tbeir 
husbands,  since  to  this  hour  a  bride  is  called  Elad6  LeSmy  (the 
bought  maiden),  and  the  bridegroom  Vevo  Legen^  (the  buying 
youth).  Their  dead  were  mostly  interred  in  the  banks  of  tiieir 
rivers.  Arp^  is  spoken  of  as  buried  at  a  fountain-head — R^tel 
and  Tulma  on  the  diores  of  the  Danube.  Monmi^  and  ^eatli 
tiore  the  same  name  (Sir),  and  after  interment  the  Tor,  or  feast 
of  death,  had  place  on  the  grave  of  the  departed.  There  and 
Aen  diey  sang  songs  to  tfae  memoiy  of  those  they  had  jnat 
covered  with  earth — that  earth*  which  was  itself  the  object  of 
iheir  religious  hymns. 

■  "  Tdluri  b;iniM»  coDciiiuui."— Thcopliilwlua  in  Coiuidei,  p.  tO. 
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Bat  tfaey  weK  soon  gradaally  weaned  Awn 'fh^ridolatries  by 
d»e  influence  of  Chrutianitf.  Geim  (from  GjJz^t— ^conqueror), 
ihe  £ftb  of  the  Ma^ar  kiE^s,  manied  Savolta,  the  Oiristian 
daughter  of  Cryula,  Jiuke  of  Transylrania.  Her  inflnence  was 
ORuidenibly  beighteiied  by  her  unconunoD  beauty,  and-  bet 
pow^  over  her  husbAnd  is  said  to  have  been  unbounded.  She 
was  a»  fierce  as  fmt,  and  once  stabbed  to  death  a  man  who  had 
uritated  ber — nor  were  habitual  excesses  in  drinkiiw  udcnown  to^ 
ber.  Yet  was  her  ferocity  less  than  the  ferocity  other  age,  and 
one,  who  wouM  be  deemed  a  monster  now,  was  honoured  almost 
as  an  angel  then.  Savolta  introduced  to  the  Magyars  the  Greel( 
wi,  which  has  maintained  a  perpetual  struggle  with  the 
naD.  Mail^th  proposes  a  series  of  interesting  intjuines  oii 
Ae influence  which  her  positioRin'Hungary  mnst  have  had  on  di(i 
fate  of  Cbfistendom  and  the  east.  But  this  is  not  the  place  for 
>ncb  disqnisitions,  nor  even  for  pointing  out  Ae  gnat  epochs  of 
Ae  Magyar  history.  Fesaler,  Engel,  and  now  Mailfith,  have 
uade  the  subject  accessible  to  the  German  reader.  We  have 
done  for  tbe  present. 

Many  and  varied  are  the  thoughts  whit^  crowd  upon  onf- 
mind  as  the  records — often  shifting  and  shadowy — the  records  of 
millions  pass  before  us.  The  vicissitudes  of  nations  are  as  ro- 
Kaatic  as  those  of  individual  mail,  and  present  die  grandest  masses 
of  pnn  and  pleasure,  out  of  which  philosophy  can  draw  her  great 
results.  When  we,  the  English  people,  began  to  rise' In  power, 
and  civilization,  and  glory;  when  our  illustriouB  writers'  first 
poared  their  light-streams  over  the  country  they  honoured — then 
was  the  throne  of  Buda  broken — then  did  the  vreight  of  Osmao 
dominion  sink  Hungary  into  the  earth — and  Mussulman  bai^ 
bariam  scattered  the  literary  and  scientific  treasures  of  Hunyadi^ 
With  the  regeneration  of  the  language,  (we  use  tbe  thoughts; 
almost  the  words  of  Dobreotei,)  £e  people  have  re-awakened, 
and  in  tfae  last  Diets  the  advocates  of  Magyar  patnoligm  hava 
•poken  more  loudly  and  boldly  than  before.  We  could  report 
many  bommrable  deeds  in  illustration  of  what  is  passing,  and  oai 
we  cannot  avoid  recording.  Count  Stephen  Szecbenyi  has  lately 
given  one  year's  income  of  his  estates,  amounting  to  ^6000 
■toting,  for  the  formation  of  a  national  Magyar  academy;  and 
Us  eiample  has  been  followed  with  so  much  devotion  and  energy, 
Aat  more  than  ^26,000  has  now  been  subscribed  for  tbe  same 
object. 

In  die  grand  struggle  of  improvement  all  tribes,  all  tongues  are 
ct^aged.  "  Blessed  anticipation,"  exclaimed  an  eloquent  Hun- 
garian, (Andrew  Fay,  whom  we  ought  not  to  have  passed  over  in 
adence,)  "  of  a  better,  a  happier  countiy — of  a  futurity  more 
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bright  than  the  present !  A  mad  perversit; — an  idle  sophirtiy 
may  seek  to  impede  their  advent, — yet  will  we  press  the  sweet 
hope  to  our  bosom  as  if  it  were  a  possession— the  transport  of 
our  exbtence— the  rooter-up  of  every  thorn  which  grows  over  our 
path," 

Art.  III. — Histoire  de  la  Revolution  SAngleterre  depuis  Favine- 
ment  de  Charles  I.  jusqu'  i  la  chute  de  Jacques  II.  Par  M. 
Guizot.  Premiere  Partie.  Tomes  I.  et  II.  8vo.  Paris. 
1826—1827. 
The  history  of  the  revolutions  which  antated  our  islands  dorit^ 
the  course  of  the  seventeenth  century  has  been,  in  the  space  <^ 
the  last  twenty  years,  laid  open  to  the  public  with  a  degree  of 
accuracy  seldom  attaiued  in  national  annals.  Among  ourselves, 
the  violence  of  party  feeling,  ever  anxious  to  distort  the  most 
remote  and  indifferent  events  into  the  shape  which  suits  most 
with  its  own  prejudices,  and  to  identify  its  merely  temporary  exist- 
ence with  those  great  interests  which  divided  mankind  in  an  age 
far  removed  from  ours,  has  contributed  its  powerful  assistance,  in 
directing  popular  attention  to  this  important  period.  Whig  and 
Tory,  Royalist  and  Republican,  have  battled  over  the  fields  of 
faalf-foi^otten  controversy,  with  a  fury  which  the  combatants  of 
Naseby  or  Dunbar  could  hardly  have  surpassed.  We  possess 
narratives,  coloured  by  every  possible  variety  of  political  senti- 
ment, of  the  sufferings  of  Charles  the  First — of  the  deeds  of  the 
bold  and  extraordinary  persons  who  accomplished  his  overthrow^— 
of  their  ineffectual  endeavours  to  change  the  system  of  English  law 
and  society — of  the  crimes  which  they  committed,  and  the  good 
which  they  failed  to  accomplish.  £ach  writer  has  at  least  suc- 
ceeded iu  pointing  out  the  errors  committed  by  his  antagonist  in 
opinion,  and  in  overthrowing  the  theory  which  he  had  built  oa 
partial  and  ill-connected  materials.  Educated,  as  we  all  arc, 
amidst  the  perpetual  conflict  of  contradictory  impressions ;  re- 
ceiving his  lirst  historical  principles  from  the  writings  of  one  or 
other  of  our  literary  parties ;  (parties,  which  seem  to  make  it 
their  object  to  perpetuate  the  quarrels  of  our  forefathers,  by  at- 
taching them,  through  the  most  forced  and  distorted  deductions, 
to  tlie  political  disputes  of  the  present  day;)  taught  from  hig 
earliest  youth  to  sympathize  either  with  the  injured  monarch  or 
the  oppressed  people; — it  is  scarcely  possible  for  the  mere  reader 
to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  these  topics  with  an  unbiassed 
apprehension.  Much  less  can  the  requisite  impartiality  be  at- 
tained by  the  historian,  who, in  addition  to  the  original  prejudices 
of  the  literary  inquirer,  is  subject  to  the  various  passions  incident 
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touidiondnp:  tke  desire  of  pomtin^  oaiUtt  ertonot  his  pred«f< 
ceMon;  the  pressing  aioiel)'  to  obtain  the  applause  of  ibe  public, 
which  too  often  causes  faim  to  mistake  the  uproar  of  party,  indb- 
craninately  cbeering  its  adherents,  for  the  suffrages  of  intelligeM 
admirers;  tfae  eflcoaragemeot  given  to  opinions,  for  the  pmiB0 
bestowed  on  merit.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  a  history  of  these 
events,  proceeding  from  an  intelligent  foreign  vrriler,  who  is  at 
the  same  time  considerably  versed  in  the  science  of  oar  constitu- 
tion, and  in  the  general  knowledge  of  the  manner  and  habit*  of 
tfaioking  pecaliar  to  the  period  in  which  those  events  took  place> 
wdl  be  h%bly  acceptable  to  those  who  wish  to  perceive  the  ap- 
pcanoce  which  diis  portion  of  our  annals  presents  to  an  observer 
whoae  nund  is  in  some  measure  uninfluenced  by  ^  causes  whidi 
Artort  our  Judgment. 

We  say  in  some  measure  only,  because,  in  point  of  fisct,  the 
real  and  supposed  analogies  which  exist  between  the  revolutions 
of  England  and  Fraoce.  while  they  have  given  an  ftdditionai 
interest  to  the  former  in  the  eyes  of  inquirers  belonging  to  the 
latter  nation,  have  lent  no  small  colounng  to  the  views  which 
they  have  taken  of  it.  In  the  preface  of  the  work  before  us,  M. 
Gnizot  has  given  a  short  survey  of  the  previous  labours  of  his 
conntrymen  in  this  department  of  English  history.  In  the  earlier 
pert  of  the  French  Revolution,  a  translation  of  the  two  &rst 
volumes  of  Mrs.  Macaulay's  work  appeared  under  the  name  of 
Mirsbean  ;  for  in  those  days  of  popular  ferment,  the  first  orator 
of  France  (if  this  production  ia  correctly  ascribed  to  him)  did  not 
disdain  to  employ  himself  iu  presenting  his  fellow  citizens  wi& 
dte  now  forgotten  declamations  of  our  honest,  but  somewhat 
intemperate  female  republican.  The  directiou  thus  given  to 
public  inquii7  was  followed  by  several  works  of  considerable 
merit.  Among  these,  the  History  of  Cromwell.hj  M.  Villemain, 
(a  popular  lecturer  of  Paris)  is  particularly  extolled  by  our  author 
far  toe  animated  picture  which  it  presents  of  national  manners, 
and  the  clearness  and  accuracy  with  which  it  traces  the  ever- 
shifting  vicissitudes  of  opinion.  The  History  of  ike  Revolution 
o/*  1688,  by  M.  Mazure,  possesses  peculiar  value  from  being,  as 
ur  as  we  are  aware,  the  first  separate  narrative  of  that  event,  in 
which  the  important  information  contained  in  the  Stuart  papers, 
and  the  still  more  important  disclosures  made  in  the  correspond- 
ence between  die  French  court  and  its  envoys,  have  been  fiilly 
iDcorporated  widi  previous  authorities.  M.  Guizot  has  himself 
coatnbuted,  in  a  very  remarkable  degree,  to  the  better  under- 
atanditw  of  the  genius  of  the  age  which  he  proposes  to  illustrate, 
by  publishing  a  complete  collection  of  original  Memoirs  relating 
to  ne  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  die  Commonwealth ; — an  exawpb, 
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wUdii  M  ifl-trMJ^rcBiArlied  b;  Mr.  D'Isrseli,  in  his  recent  ConH- 
medtviee'  on-  ^  Life  end  Retga  of  CharteB  I.,  reflects  no  great 
onsdik  on  the  exerlioiu  of  Biitisb  antiquaries  in  tke  sane  depart*- 
Bwnt.  In  addition  to  the  well-known  works  which  form  the  prin- 
cipal pait^of  M.  Gaizot's  ooUectioD,*  the  materials  contained  in 
•ur  hbrarues,  and  particolarl;  in  that  of  the  British  Mnsenm^ 
Plight  famish  a  copious  supply  of  original  documents  aa  yet  litde 
known-to  tlie  publict 

'  The  history  before  as  coaiinences  with  a  general  view  of  the 
ttate  of  £ur(^  at  the  period  of  the  accemcHi  of  Charles  Iv 
Two  levolttttonsy  according  to  our  author's  theory,  were  at  th«t 
apoch-on  the  eve  of  accompHshment  The  first  was  visibly  ope- 
ntiag  ia  tha  fonn,  not  less  than  in  the  internal  character,  (^ 
European  monarchy.  The  downfall  of  the  feudal  aristdcracyi 
Mid  the  isdiictioD  of  its  haughty  members  to  the  condition  of 

'  *  Thh  cotlfctinn  coonat)  of  twentv-six  Volamei,  and  containi  traniladons  of  Hw 
MWwIng  workli— May'a  Uutory  of  l]i«  Long  Parlianifiit;  Hcmoire  of  Sir  PUlip 
Wuwick— ofPlic8<ChulMnti>M*>nok>— ofSrTboi^HeHivrt— S<Ad;— LmHaV- 
BoQIi— HaDtiogtan— Fairbi— CoJ.  HutcUnwn;  Trial  of  Cbarlei  I. ;  EJkon  Builikcf 
ApolonofChDrleil.  1  Memoira  of  CbaiJcs  II.;  Xml  Clormilni'i  HUlon);  H.  Clnrea- 
<M'a  DivT  }  Blahop  Bnrnef  a  Own  Tfmea ;  Ufi  if  Jam*  11. ;  Hedioin  of  Sir  Johk 
Ittnabj;  McoMiniff  theDokc  of  BackinghuD.  H.G>woi^owiiwa(kb)Dttii4ed 
Id  fata  the  compleneDt  of  the  csllectoa. 

i"We  cuiilot  TefTafn  from  pajing  t  abort  Irihule  of  reipect  to  the  m«niorv  of  one  of 
ftoa<  Menda  to  •hsm  H.  Guiiot  icKnovledgEt  bia  obligatioM  ia  tbe  Prabee  to  hb 
voik.  In  H.  Galloia,  Fnuce  btt  lett  >  ciBicii  of  li%b  iBKit  wtd  nnaanal  litBWrj 
(ctjaiienwiila,  ml  En^and  one  of  tbow  vhoae  euiDitle  ind  atitboril;  bate  beta  moat 
ancceufollj  eierled  in  difTiuiDg  the  knowledge  of  bet  lileratute  and  hialor;  unong 
tlidr«oODtr;aKn. 

:  Hacfa  pragraMhu,inHlMbte(H^,l>ecn  taadeof  hie  jewijo  France  In  geatnlUs- 
toftcil  knowledgs.  aod  eapeciallj  in  that  which  rdalea  to  the  uinala  of  out  own  iilaod. 
Yet  we  feu  that  mnch  remaiiia  to  be  done  before  the  writera  of  tlial  cooalry  can  be 
eMiaelj  freed  frotn  tbt  ahnoit  prorerbiil  impalltion  of  carelesmeaa  in  acquiring 
InfotBalnm^uid  bMte  in  htmag  deeMionii,  on  all  topiei  ancotiDBcted  whh  their  ow« 
national  litcratDre.  We  have  laielv  bad  befoK  ni  the  firat  number  of  ■  new  Fariuav 
periodical  (the  "  Revue  Trimeatrielle'O.  which  evidentr^r  poueases  the  auiiiance  of 
■tt>nl«Titer>efcaiindetabletbililj,and,  on  donieatk:sDl»ecla,oreitenuvehifomnlioii. 
In  that  DiiBihai4lme  i»an  articia  on  Eiigliih  hiaaoTT-wlncta  aorpenea  all  lOnt  preniwi 
i»ncepiioni  of  poaslble  iguarance.  The  aalhor  begina  b;  aMertini,  that  Sir  Waltex 
SMtt  baa  the  merit  of  being  the  Giat  to  give  the  English  a  correct  idea  of  their  own 
MtiMa)  louiabi  nor  does  be  oanlna  lilanelf  to  general  declarations,  but  spedfies,  K 
wB  nufmber  tightly,  the  pahEtHlioa  of  tbe  novel  of  "  Ivanhaa^  aa  tbe  epoch  <rf  (bis 
nwiDorable  teteuition.  ^c  proceeda  to  inform  di,  that  the  ipirit  of  tliii  g/rtax  Uattidap 
bas  been  canght  onl;  by  a  few  Fieaeh  anthon;  and  paasei  a  sweeping  aenteoce  of 
enademaallag  en  Mr.  Hallan  ttnd  other  "  pliiloM^icd"  writers  of  bittDrj,  whom  be 
M*Ba  tn  tinpMd  ailh  tif*  uom  toit  of  ateruoa  which  the  JBinperor  Napoleen  iiae  wiwt 
V>  eiprcia  affuott  tbe  "  idialagati,'  wbo  wnre  the  anbject  of  bia  dailj  iBrcaama,  He 
then  Mioura  the  Fariaian  public  with  taioe  leajoning  of  hii  own  respecting  the  right  of 
bti«ditaty  (BoceMion  aa  obaeried  in  Englmd  ; — reaioning  of  which  -  out  readen  will 
eabnuite  the  ram  fdne,  when  iaforiMd  that  the;  are  faonded  on  tbe  fact  «bat  tbe-rdp 
of  Senrj  VIU.  waa  followed  by  that  of  Mary ;  and  that,  on  the  death  of  ber  atwccuv 
Sdward,  the  crown  was  conteited  by  the  Iwg  lurriiing  daughtera  of  Henry,  EEnbelli 
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■Bvtien,  in  wboM  niadB  Aitt  tpiiit  of  jv^tty  «4iwh  M  dutfe 
— OMtwi  to  seek  *  K^itary  «im1  {Hwid  itidepeDdeiwe,.lwl  deg*ne^ 
Mied  into  a  servile  coii4>«titioD  for  wipreiDWjf .  to  tiieir  m^iter'k 
fnaur,  bad  at  once  .fra«d  the  crown  from  the  ■f>pf^ww>n  of  it» 
p» werful  rauab,  aod  from  Urn  necewit^  of  arming  tbe  com- 
Booahy  with  political  power,  in  (^^ahiU»b  to.RiinoN  .pemerfiii 
eosBj.  The  lower  dasHa*  cooteot  i«  tbe  enjoj^Bcat  of  a  degrad 
of  tnnquillitj  Uttle  known  at  an;  foriaer  period  of  tbeic  exittepflt^ 
UKNued  in  their  advanoeB  towards  a  di6fusioa.of  wealth  and' 
kaowledge,  without  aa  yet  deairing  to  participate  in  the  goferiH 
nacttt  of  their  country.  Tbe  pomp  and  luxury  of  coiutts,..th& 
proatptitBde  of  adminictratioD,  the  eztepded  character  of  militaqF- 
opeiatioaa,  the  prevalence  of  the  WMximi  of  divine  right  and  qbevr 
dieace,  attested  on  ^e  continent  the  tdumpbaDtt  issue  of  the  regid 
power  ftota ,tbe  lopg-Gontiowed  conflict  of  the  nuddleiBges.  - 

In  England  die  House  of  Tudor  had,  ateadilypurfueti  a  oimibc 
coarse  iS  policy  with  the  other  dynasties  of  Eurqpe.  By  the 
habitsof  hiscountryamitheoldcQnnesionsof  his  family.  James  {« 
waa  attached  to  French  feelings  and  politico,  aod  ftccustomed  tO: 
look  for  support  and  example  where  an  Ei^lisb*  sovereign  waa 
habitmrted  la  see  none  but  enemies-  He.  pcofeised  the  maxims 
aC  ceolincntal  monarchy  with  tbe  pride  of  a  theologiBn,  and  thft 
self-complacency  of  a  king;  and  did  not  scrapie  to  defend  arU' 
traiy  acts  and  measures  by  assuming,  as  necessary  to  the  digni^ 
«(  Ibe  country,  that  those  powers  which  were  daimed  by  his 
btethren  of  France  and  Spam  were  essential  to  the  prerogative 
gf  dteir  e<^ual  of  England.  Bred  up  in  the  spirit  q£  these  pre? 
kfisioBSrhis  son  Charles  w«s  still  further  exposed  to  the  iaflueace 
flf  arbttrary  maxims,  by  his  romantic  visit  to  the  Court  of  Spain, 
and  his  iU-foted  connection  with  that  of  France.  From  the  moi 
nent  hi  which  his  foreijni  alliances  began  to  operate  on  his  imwi- 
■atioii,  the  royalty  of  Paris  or  Madrid  became,  in  bis  eyesi  the 
natural  and  appropriate  condition  of  monarchy. 

But  while  the  ki^s  of  Ea^^nd  were  thus  openly  proceeding 
in  the  fbotstepa  of  other  sovereigns,  a  cxwtrary  action,  unfelt  iq 
faceign  oouDtites,  was  taking  place  among  all  olasses  of  theia 
s^jects;  «  second  revolution,  working  not  on  the  surface  of 
9t€Kty,  bnt  in  its  inmost  mass,  had  already  nuned  the  s<ul  undei 
ibe  feet  of  advancing  despotism,  and  was  preparing  its  ruin,  in 

*  Wffwc'qnariiig  tbe  wntinenu  ot  Bi.  Gaiiot.  which,  we  fear,  tend  towinli  ttw 

SHI  anullj  receiTcd  unoDg  bu  caunlrjineD  of  a  perpeUul  niid  iTnconcilabla 
J.  pul,  prcKDt  and  fnluie,  belweeo  Iwo  niighbouring  countiiei.  Bui  we  woald 
obwrre.'tliit  IT  Uiere  be  an;  iracei'or  an  indinaiioii  (o  Pmncc  hi  the  craitiict  of 
JanU  Li  1IW7  wen  do  note  Ihu  a  coodluiition  ot  the  policy  wblcfa  tbe  experieoce  et 
taUaeEMOTf  IwdHoetioBBd  throagh  tlw  wbi^e  telgn  of  hit  prcdecewM.  Hiiiuhjecl* 
aaore  JDatl;  aecDied  liim  o[  Spanish  partialilin. 
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tke  midst  of  appwent  success.  We  refer  our  reulen  to  tbd 
work  <^eur  author,  which  we  have  thus  far  very  closely  followedi 
for  BD  ablb  c(MDparative  sketch  of  the  condition  of  the  coaunotm 
«f  our  islrad  and  of  the  contineDt,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth Century :  Ae  difference  which  resulted,  from  ^  admissioK 
iato  that  class,  among  ourselves,  of  the  moat  irapMtant  portion  of 
the  feudal  aristocracy— those  possessors  of  smaller  fiefe  wha  coold 
not  shore  widi  the  barons  the  sovereigD  power,  but  were  not  less 
jealous  of  their  rights  or  less  proud  of  their  origin— -«n  admisaioa 
which  dates  as  high  as  the  fourteenth  century;  while  in  otker 
counmes  the  same  class,  degraded  ioto  the  followen  and  parti- 
zans  of  the  greater  nobles,  were  still  incapable  of  amalgamMiug 
widi  the  ill-connected  body  of  self-enfranchised  peasants  and 
scidtered  hui^hers,  who  composed  the  plebeian  order.  It  was 
this  peculiar  constitution  of  English  society,  aided,  though  in 
a  -very  inferior  degree,  by  the  increase  of  commerce  and  prodnc- 
live  industry,  which  produced  under  the  Stuarts  a  pojMilatioQ. 
agunst  whose  sense  of  right  and  resolute  opposition  two  succes- 
sive generations  of  sovereigns  found  open  force  snd  cmirt  coi^ 
mption  equally  unavailing. 

The  firet  hook  <rf  this  history  contains  a  clear  and  sncciDct 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  diree  early  pariiaments  of 
CJiarles  I.,  prinapally  drawn  from  the  Parliamentary  History  and 
Rushworth  s  Collections. 

A  full  understanding  of  the  grievances,  real  and  imagiitaiy, 
which  each  successively  endeavoured  to  redress— of  the  causes  of 
their  respective  failures,  and  the  gradual  widening  of  the  breadi 
between  the  king  and  the  nation, — is  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
forming  a  correct  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  ensuing  contest. 
It  is  necessary  ever  to  keep  in  view  the  consummation  of  these 
events  through  the  first  grand  act  of  falsehood  committed. b^  the 
Court  in  its  evasive  reception  of  the  Petition  of  Right— rin. its 
impudeut  substitution  of  the  royal  answer,  which  the  ConmuMU 
bad  rejected,  for  the  simple  formula  of  acceptance  which  it  bad 
promised  to  affix  to  tbe  bill,  when  finally  printed  during. the 
recess  of  parliament.  Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  obvious  than 
that,  at  the  period  of  the  dissolution  of  Charles's  third  pariiament, 
all  confidence  between  that  monarch'  and  his  subjects'  was  at  an 
end:  the  immediate  causes  of  hostility  had  begun  to  operate; 
the  watchword  was  given;  and  all  the  subsequent  stretches,  of 
prerogative  on  the  part  both  of  the  sovereign  and  clergy,  however 
they  might  inflame  the  discontented  spirit  of  a  lai^e  portion  of 
the  nation  into  irreconcilable  enmity,  were  but  the  natural  con- 
sequences of  former  acts,  and  added  nothing  in  substance  .to  the 
sum  of  the  great  complaint  desrined  to  be  preferred  by  the  Long 
Parliament  against  their  sovereign  and  his  advisers. 
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Hie  second  book  is  devoted  to  diat  sullen  penod  of  misgo*' 
vtngMOt  and  duaffection  which  continued  until  the  convocation' 
of  (fast  most  memorable  assembly.  In  the  household  of  the 
momrcb,  two  parties  disputed  with  each  other  the  enjoyment  of 
absolute  power,  which  bodi  were  alike  endeavouring  to  exercise 
over  the  nation.  The  one  was  compost  of  such  courtiers  merely 
as  were  inclinecl  to  direct  the  influence  possessed  over  an  uson- 
o«s  husband  by  a  treacherous  and  intriguing  consort  into  the 
ckamwls  moet  conducive  to  their  own  separate  interests;  the 
<rtber,  of  such  as  were  too  enlightened,  too  independent,  or  too 
ambitions,  to  be  willing  to  chain  themselves  to  the  car  of  a 
foreiga  and  odious  supremacy.  At  like  head  of  6ie  latter  were 
Lmad  and  Strafford — men,  vriiose  cfaaractersi  diSering  in  their 
composition,  yet  agreeii^  in  general  tendency,  were  so  strangely 
balanced  between  exalted  virtues  and  criminal  propensities — 
whose  ill-deaerved  elevation  was  so  strangely  compensated  by  the 
^e  which  awaited  them — that  their  names  are  to  this  day  as 
much  the  objects  of  idolatry  to  one  clasr  of  Englishmen  as  of 
execratioa  to  another.  Their  portraits,  as  exhibited  by  M. 
Goizot,  are  sketched  vrith,  at  least,  an  impartial  hand;  even  if 
the  bk^ieaaes  be  somewhat  too  vague  and  general  for  a  national 

"  In  abandoning  his  party  in  order  to  attach  himself  to  hu  sovereign, 
Strafford  had  not  sacrificed  any  determined  principle,  or  surrendered  any 
oonscieiitiooa  oinnion.  Ambrtiom  and  impassioned,  he  bad  been  a 
pMiiot  throogb  hatred  of  Buckingbun,  through  desire  of  gtmy,  through 
ciigctiMn  to  display  the  brilliancy  of  his  talents,  rather  than  ftom  a  vir- 
taoBi  and  profound  convicUon.  To  a^,  to  distinguish  himself,  to  rule, 
aidi  were  his  objects,  or  rather,  socb  was  the  instinct  of  his  nature. 
Engaged  in  the  terrice  of  the  crown,  he  fiercely  embraced  the  cause  of 
power  as  be  bad  once  espoused  that  of  liberty :  but  be  embraced  it  as 
ao  able  and  inflexible  minister,  not  as  a  frivolous  and  obsequious  cour- 
tier.  With  a  mind  too  enlarged  to  confine  itself  to  domestic  intrigues, 
and  a  pride  too  sensitive  to  bend  to  the  observances  of  a  palace,  he 
■Jellied  himself  with  passion  to  public  afiain,  braving  nil  rivalry  and 
cradHSg  all  resistance,  xealous  to  extend  and --Strengthen  the  royal  au- 
dierity,  now  identified  with  his  own,  but  not  less  active  in  restoring 
«(der,  in  repreaaing  abuse,  in  putting  down  all  private  interests  which 
he  judged  illegal,  in  promoting  all  pdilic  good  where  he  bad  no  reason 
to  dread  its  advancement.  He  was  a  proud  and  violent  despot ;  but  all 
love  of  bis  country,  all  wishes  for  its  glory  and  prosperity,  were  not 
extJDct  iu  bis  breast,  and  be  fully  understood  the  conditions  and  the 
means  by  which  absolute  power  is  most  easily  purchased.  An  arbitrary 
hot  consistent  and  laborious  administration,  disdaining  the  rights  of  the 
peo^,  but  employed  in  promoting  their  advantage,  free  from  common 
abaaes  and  unmeaning  irregularities,  subjecting  alike  to  its  will  the  high 
ad  low,  the  court  and  the  nation  :  such  was  the  object  of  his  wishes, 
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the  piupoie  of  bit  condoct,  the  <nd  to  which  be  laboured  to  direct  the 
government  of  bis  aovereign. 

"  Hia  friend,  the  Archbishop  Land,  influenced  b;  lets  wotldly  pu- 
tkut,  and  inflamed  by  a  more  disialerested  ardoor,  carried  into  the 
council  tbe  tane  ditpotition  and  the  same  designs.  Austere  and  simple 
in  private  life,  power,  whether  obeyed  by  him  as  a  servant,  or  exercised 
at  a  ruler,  inspired  him  with  a  fanatical  devotiou.  To  proscribe  aod  to 
punish  were,  in  bis  eyes,  to  establish  cmtcr:  and  to  establish  order  was 
to  muDtaio  justice.  His  mind  was  posaesaed  of  indefetigable  actMtjr: 
bat  narrow,  harsh,  and  intolerant.  Equally  incamible  at  terring  the 
interests  or  of  respecting  tbe  rights  of  isdividuau,  be  waged  a  bUiu) 
and  indiscriminate  wariaie  idiiie  against  liberties  and  abuses,  Brmad 
against  the  latter  with  incorrHptihla  honesty,  against  the  former  with 
nadistinguishing  animosity :  oTcrbearing  in  his  dealings  with  cgurtiera 
no  lest  than  with  citizens  :  seeking  triendsbip  with  none,  foreseeing  re- 
sistance from  none,  enduring  opposition  from  none;  persuaded  that 
power  m  virtuous  bands  b  the  instrument  of  all  good,  and  ever  the  dupe 
of  some  strong  conception,  which  exercised  over  him  the  erapre  at  once 
of  a  passion  and  of  a  duty." 

The  inauinerable  vexatiotu  and  acts  of  injiutice  comtnitted  by 
the  government  thus  conatituted  are  painted  with  truth  and  livfili- 
neu.  The  moral  efEects  of  auch  a  tyrmmy  are  iocomparabl; 
worse  than  the  transient  evils  produced  by  the  doroiQatiott  of  9 
successiiil  partj :  perhaps  even  of  a  fortunate  usurper.  Wh«B 
the  ingeuuity  of  lawyers  was  strained  in  the  criminal  exercise  of 
hunting  among  the  rubbish  of  centuries  for  precedents  of  eictur- 
tiott  and  impriBonment — (so  true  is  it  that  the  aefariouu  subtlety 
with  which  Strafford  reproached  his  accusers,  was  an  art  taught 
diem  by  those  against  whom  it  was  employed,  and  that  Pym  and 
Htdlis  merely  extended  to  die  lives  of  men  tfae  maxims  which 
Finch  and  Berkeley  had  sanctioned  against  their  freedom  and 
property) — when  the  churchman  was  taught  to  consider  himself 
as  one  of  a  separate  and  privileged  caste,  appointed  by  divine  au- 
thority to  subque  the  stubfiornness  of  a  atifi-necked  and  rebellious 
generation — when  the  spirit  of  the  merchant  and  the  proprietor 
was  cowed  into  submission  by  the  fear  of  unmerciful  fines,  in-, 
flicted  with  the  double  purpose  of  chastising  the  ofiender  and 
replenishing  the  exchequer,'  which  constitutional  means  had 
ceased  to  fill — no  part  of  the  social  body  was  left  to  exert  itself  id 
healthy  and  virtuous  action;  while  tbe  worst  excesses  of  revolu- 
bonar^  periods,  among  ourselves,  have  always  called  into  excite- 
ment the  most  generous  as  well  as  the  meanest  principles  of  our 
character. 

M.  Guizot  has  abstained,  we  think  wisely,  from  discussing  at 
lengdi  the  gauses  and  progress  of  the  great'  theological  tjiiarrel 
which  added  sp  lai^ely  to  the  bitterness  of  politick  hosulity  in 
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ifcMe  da;*.  At  the  same  time  he  bae  not  foUen  into  the  common 
error  of  noderratiDg  the  inflaence  of  religious  endiusiaem,  and 
attributing  its  effects  to  other  causes,  wholly  inadequate  to  ac- 
.cooDt  for  tbem.  In  tfaja  respect  he  has  the  advant^  of  man; 
Ut£  wiiten,  who  luive  endeavoured,  Jrom  a  spirit  of  system,  or 
ifrwD  tbe  want  of  osrrespODdini;  sympathy  m  our  tim«s  witb 
lk»  iMMlBd  inagiaationt  of  our  fore&tbers,  to  soAen  down  and 
aa^MH  wmay  the  nc«t  pKuaisent  features  of  that  wild  faDaticisn 
«lacfa  Mamated  -^  parttMns  of  "  the  cause"  in  l640.  Hutae, 
wboae  veligioits  scepticisbi,  no  16sb  than  his  cold  and  sarcastie 
temperament,  made  him  delight  to  dwelt  oh  the  absurdities  of 
beh'evers,  and  whose  singulaf  partiality  on  die  side  of  power  in^ 
duced  bim  to  put  out  of  view,  as  far  as  possible,  so  much  of  the 
uational  discontent  as  was  really  produced  by  oppression,  has 
given,  in  this  respect,  a  truer  view  of  the  character  of  the  Puritan 
than  most  of  his  successors — of  the  downright  sectariao  sentimeat 
whicji  Q^ed  biro  to  contend  against  the  Church's  doctrine  and 
discipline — lo  believe  that  the  Reformation  was  not  half  accom- 
ptislwd — to  rely  wholly  and  solely  on  his  own  interpretation  of  th^ 
written  word  of  God,  in  opposition  to  ita  human  expositors,  and 
to  the  Mithority  which  they  claimed  for  the  decisions  acquiesced 
in  b;  the  great  body  of  the  faitfafut.  But  the  same  prepossessions 
have  led  Hume  in  great  measure  into  the  still  grosser  error  of 
considering  the  quarrel  as  lying  between  strictness  and  laxity  of 
belief — between  exaggerated  religious  feelings  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  sort  of  political  adherence  to  an  established  creed  on  the 
otbef.  On  such  misrepresentations  it  is  unnecessary  to  remark. 
It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  Anglican  Church — as  of  every  esta- 
blished church  engaged  in  a  similar  contest — that,  connected  as 
it  mu;t  be  in  a  subordinate  capacity  with  the  worldly  interests 
of  court  "and  sovereign — it  was  obliged  to  number  among  its  de^ 
feoden  all  the  profligate,  the  selfish,  the  unprincipled  hangers-on 
of  govemmeot,  and  to  extend  its  soiled  mantle  to  cover  the  impu- 
rities which  it  dared  not  even  pretend  to  repress.  The  innovating 
party,  on  the  contrary,  unconnected  with  any  political  superior, 
H  enabled  lo  make  not  only  conformity,  but  zealous  adhesion, 
necessary  qualifications  in  those  whom  it  admits  into  its  ranks: 
and  they  who  join  the  cause  of  revolt  on  very  different  grounds, 
are  forced,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  conceal  their  lukewarmness  un- 
der an  assumed  endiusiasm. 

Bat  ander  the  two  great  denominations  which  at  this  period 
divided  tite  natioD,  the  germs  of  alt  those  aecu  and  divisions,  in 
Mattel*  both  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  which  so  sQangely  burst 
fefA  ■  few  yeora  afterwards,  to  the  consternation  of  the  truly  reli'. 
gKnn,  to  the  malicious  triumph  of  the  Papist,  and  to  the  sup- 
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|>resBed  exultaljoa  of  the  infidel,  were  already  in  concealed  acti- 
vity. OefendantB  and  opponents  of  the  established  sjatem  were 
^ucluating  and  divided  in  senlimeot. 

"  Among  the  partisans  of  episcopacy,  some,  in  number  few,  bnt  ani- 
mated by  tbe  enei^  of  faith  or  the  obstinacy  of  personal  interest,  ioaifi> 
tained  its  pretensions  to  dlrine  right ;  some,  who  regarded  it  as  a  mere 
human  institation,  deemed  it  an  essential  adjunct  trf  monanhy,  aod 
bdiered  the  Uirone  compromised,  if  the  power  of  the  bishops  wcbb  mer 
cessfully  attacked :  others,  and  these  formed  a  namerous  party,  wooU 
have  been  willing  to  exclude  tbe  bUbops  from  public  anair^  if  thay 
could  be  maiDtained  at  tbe  bend  of  the  church,  as  tradition,  law,  and 
stale  convenieace  appeared  to  them  to  demand.  Id  the  opposite  party, 
some  were  habitually  attached  to  episcopacy,  sltfaough  little  favouring  it 
in  their  opinions:  in  tbe  view  of  many,  and  those  tbe  most  enlightened, 
no  ecclesiastical  constitution  potsetsed  divine  right  or  absolote  Icgiti> 
mecy :  and  the  interest  of  public  freedom  ODght  finally  to  decide  on  the 
auj^ort  or  abandonment  of  episcopal  government." 

Over  friends  and  enemies  thus  divided,  the  Presbyterian  body, 
firmly  attached  to  its  miniaters,  commanding  a  powerful  mass  of 
talent  and  industry,  bound  together  by  covenants  and  strengthened 
hy  unity  of  doctrine,  obtained  an  eas^  though  temporary  supre- 
macy— a  supremacy  destined  to  yield  in  its  turn  to  that  spint  of 
individual  inquiry,  that  schismatic  tendency  through  which  it  bad 
been  first  erected  on  the  ruins  of  the  established  religion.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  forced  compression  of  thought  which  had  re- 
sulted from  tbe  tyranny  of  Laud  and  his  colleagues  had  engen- 
dered a  paroxysm,  which  rendered  the  nation  incapable  for  a 
while  of  right  reasoning.  Besides  this,  we  must  remember  that 
the  crisis  in  which  it  was  placed  at  tbe  opening  of  the  LiOi^  Par- 
liament, was  one  such  as  the  world  had  never  before  witnessed. 
Long  and  unmitigated  oppression  had  made  all  desirous  of  a 
change,  to  be  purchased  at  anyprice,  and  which  had  lon^;  ap- 
peared utterly  unattainable.  There  was  one  only  legitimate 
power  which  had  not  been  forced  to  bow  before  the  prevailing 
system :  and  which,  though  it  had  been  neglected,  spurned,  and 
treated  with  insult  and  derision,  acquired  only  the  more  value  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people.  Called  again  into  activity  by  circum- 
stances which  none  could  have  foreseen,  by  the  voice  of  the  very 
tyrants  who  had  annulled  it,  it  had  crumbled  with  a  single  touch 
the  whole  edifice  which  the  force  and  cunning  of  its  adversaries 
had  raised  in  its  absence. 

"  The  House  of  Commoiu  represenled,  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation, 
the  nobility  as  well  as  the  peo|Me,  the  ancient  coaUtion  of  barons  ai 
well  as  tbe  entire  English  community.  It  alone  had  formerly  defended 
public  liberty:    it  alone  could  reconquer  it;   it  was  of  the  Commons 
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atif  that  aen  tbot^bt  when  tbey  named  tbe  Parliament :  and  tbe  legl- 
liBtacy  u  well  as  the  necessity  of  their  absolute  power  was  gradukUy 
nceived  as  a  fondamentBl  principle.  Abuses  of  centuries  had  fallen 
before  them  as  easdy  as  tbe  latest  of  court  iuvencions  ;  they  possened 
the  entire  and  implicit  confidence  of  their  constituents :  what  was  there 
tben  to  prevent  tbem  from  perfecting  the  glorious  task,  and  re-constitut- 
11^  at  cince  the  whole  hotly  of  society  1  Few,  indeed,  carried  their 
M|Hi«tiana  into  so  extravagant  a  field  of  speculation :  but  each  saw 
amaa  defect  mnd  miscbief  in  some  portion  of  the  constitution  of  his  an- 
cetltm  :  there  was  no  portion,  however  venerable  in  itself,  that  had  not 
been  rendered  odious  by  some  gross  perfersion  of  its  object ;  and  while 
each  prated  for  the  sdmttion  of  his  separate  scheme  of  reform,  the  at- 
taduient  of  the  multitude  to  the  whole  system  was  gradually  weakened 
and  relaxed,  until  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  say  whether  any  fixed 
Botioos  of  goverameat  were  left  in  the  minds  of  the  majority,  except  a 
blind  confidence  io  those  to  whom  the  work  of  refonnation  was  en- 


We  hare  now  followed  M.  Guizot  to  that  which  is  periiaps  the 
most  difficult  point  in  our  history — the  character  and  early  acts  of 
die  Long  Parliament.  Perhaps,  in  treating  of  this  arduous  sub- 
ject, be  has  adopted  a  little  too  much  of  tbe  style  and  feelings  of 
a  political,  instead  of  a  philosophic,  historian  :  a  tone  which  his 
authoritiea,  and  especially  Clarendon,  might  very  naturally  lead 
luDi  into;  be  has  attributed  too  much  to  the  measures  of  a  few 
party  tacticians  within  tbe  House,  and  too  little  to  the  general 
sentiments  and  passions  which  actuated  men  aB  well  out  of  Par- 
Kament  as  in  it.  It  is  in  this  light  that  he  views  two.of  tbe  boldest 
and  most  deliberate  acts  of  the  innovators, — the  imposition  of  the 
covenant  by  the  Commons,  and  the  act  which  rendered  the  Par- 
liament  indissoluble  except  by  its  own  consent, — when  be  consi- 
ders diem  as  mere  temporary  expedients  for  the  acquisition  of 
power — "  des  mesures  savamnient  combin^es."  His  account  of 
the  trial  and  condemnation  of  Strafford  is  extremely  brief,  but 
written  with  singular  impartiahty.  No  defence  is  attempted, 
either  of  the  tyrannical  and  vindictive  sufferer,  or  of  his  sangumary 
pursuers.  Let  hjm  who  doubts  the  general  criminality  of  Straf- 
ford, read  his  openly  avowed  sentiments  in  his  own  correspond- 
ence; his  repeated  recommendations  of  "  more  severity"  to  a 
government  already  glutted  with  fines  and  tortures;  the  tone, 
not  by  any  means  of  contemptuons  superiority,  but  of  malignant 
insult,  with  which  he  speaks  of  his  former  associates  in  the  cause 
which  he  had  deserted.  But  the  very  openness  and  hardihood  of 
tbe  offender  removes  all  idea  of  treason,  except  such  as  might  be 
accomplished  by  main  force :  and  we  need  not  remind  our  readers 
of  the  fatal  failure  of  the  prosecutors  in  establishing  that  point — 
(he  only  one  on  which  their  case  rested.     The  author  of  the  Con- 
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itUutioiuU  Hittoty,  vtfaese  teonpev  ud«ader«boB  leoder  aU-mch 
iud^enta,  when  pronounced  b;  him,  of  peci^iar  vshlei  doe* 
indeed  appear  to  assent,  although  hesitattnglj,  to  tbe  constructive 
accusations  preferred  b;  the  advocates  of  the  Commons.  But,  in 
answer  to  uiis  admission,  we  adopt  the  forcible  expressions  of 
Digby.  Polidcal  inconsisteDcy  may  detract  from  the  value  of  his 
evidence,  but  cannot  alfect  the  strength  of  his  reasoning. 

"  Truly  I  am  still  the  tarae  in  ray  ophiioas  and  affectiom  as  t»  the 
Earl  of  StiaSbn).  f  confidently  believe  him  the  most  dangerous  minister, 
the  most  insapportikble  to  frce  subjects,  that  can  be  charactered  . . .  I  d6 
not  say  but  the  rest  may  represent  him  at  a  man  worthy  to  die,  peiiis^ 
worthier  than  many  a  traitor:  1  do  not  stty  but  they  may  justly  direct  us 
to  enact,  that  lach  practices  shall  be  treason  for  the  future :  bat  Ood 
keep  me  from  giving  judgment  of  death  upon  any  man,  and  (rf'min  upon 
bis  innocent  posterity,  upon  a  law  made  ez-post-&cto." 

r  to  us  in  the  whole  business,  in  its  first 
irt  of  its  subsequent  management,  and 
^thing  to  warrant  the  opinion  entertained 
prosecution  of  Strafford  was  a  high  stroke 
:  be  much  which  denotes  it  to  have  beeo 
Icul^ting,  determined  hatred-  Strafford 
not  of  "  the  cause"  alone,  but  of  its 
!e  was  the  grand  apostate,  who  had  done 
nan  in  England  to  English  liberty:  firs^ 
t  that  very  crisis  when,  had  it  been  firmly 
as  inevitable:  then  in  the  uniform  tenor 
els  when  in  power :  and,  lastly,  in  lend- 
tort  to  the  side  of  tyranny,  when  deserted 
orld.  From  the  moment  when  Pym,  in 
lieu  of  a  deceived  and  deserted  partisan, 
:r  meeting  in  Westminster  Hall,  the  edge 
idvert  to  the  singularly  prophetic  tone  of 
never  absent  from  his  slumbers,  nor  the 
venge  from  those  of  his  future  accuser, 
"oilow  M.  Guizot  tlirough  the  causes  of 
itely  to  the  rupture  between  the  parties : 
1  detailed  narrative  of  the  events  of  the 
ot  refuse  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  ex- 
[oquent  description  of  the  fermentation 
1  followed  the  departure  of  the  king  from 
;r  and  eSects  of  that  paper  war  in  whi<^ 
both  sides  endeavoured  t6  vindicate  themselves  from  (he  reproach 
of  havin_g  recourse  to  arms,  even  while  the  partisans  of  each  had 
their  hands  upon  the  hilts  of  their  swords. 
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-**  1%D«%«gM,  twttreen  tbe  psrliameot  Mid  the  sovereign,  a  ttraggle 
•f  whidi  Bnrape  bad  as  yet  giTen  no  eiara|4e :  a  bright  and  gloriom 
cvideDce  rf  that  great  leralutioQ  wh»di  was  then  at  its  conHDenoeiiieiM, 
and  it  atill  in  a  coarse  of  accompli sbment  thronghoat  society.  Ncgo- 
BAtioas  coittinaed,  although  neither  party  hoped  snything  frotn  them, 
or  eren  bad  the  intention  of  carrying  them  into  execntion^  They  no 
kmger  addressed  each  other  in  their  declaradona  and  messages :  both 
dnreclnt  (bcir  complaints  to  the  whole  nation,  to  public  opinion,  that 
■wd  power,  from  which  both  seemed  to  expect  strength  ami  success. 
'ne  engiB  of  royal  power  and  its  extent,  the  privities  of  the  tit« 
Hmnes,  the  limiu  of  the  duty  and  allegiance  of  subjecls,  the  militia,  tb« 
vniow  petitions,  the  right  of  disposing  of  places,  became  the  subjects  ef 
mm  oCcial  controrerty,  in  which  the  general  principles  of  social  dfder, 
the  nMoie  of  goreroment,  the  original  rights  of  mao,  the  history,  laws, 
isrfEnglr-^  -  ■  '     ■ 


f  England,  were  alternately  cited,  explained  and  criticised. 
Between  the  debates  of  the  Houses,  and  the  meeting  in  the  field,  science 
■■d  n^oment  might  be  said  to  interpose  themselves  during  tbe  space  of 
Mv«t»l  months,  to  suspend  the  conrse  of  events,  and  to  exert  au  their 
«An«  in  Order  to  sectire  the  free  adhesion  of  the  people,  by  impressing 
«■  tbe  one  cause  or  tbe  other  the  character  of  legitiinBc7.  At  the 
qpeaing'  of  Parliament,  England  had  neither  believed  that  she  was 
aJBUBg  at  revolution,  nor  intended  to  do  so  ;  the  dissenters  alone  en- 
<lesi*oared  to  bring  it  abont  in  ecclesiastical  matters ;  a  return  to  legal 
order,  the  re-establish ment  of  the  ancient  rights  of  the  country,  tbe 
re&rm  of  immediate  and  pressing  abuses, — such  were  tbe  only  oDjL-cts 
wfaicb  the  natios  desired  or  imagined.  Even  tbe  chiefs,  although  boldet 
Mid  more  entlghtened,  formed  scarcely  more  extensive  projects;  th6 
energy  of  their  wiU  surpassed  the  ambition  of  their  thoughts ;  and  tfae^f 
advuaced  fnrtber  from  nay  to  day  wilbont  object  or  system,  by  the  mert 
derelopement  of  their  situation,  and  the  necessity  Of  providing  for  their 
own  sccoiity.  At  tbe  moment  when  the  sword  was  drawn,  all  were 
•etxcd  with  astonisbment  and  emotion ;  not  from  want  of  resolution  j 
not  thst  civil  war  in  general  had,  in  the  ey^  of  the  parliament  or  even 
of  tbe  people,  any  strange  or  criminal  appearance;  they  read  it  in  their 
charter  and  their  history  ;  more  than  once  they  bad  braved  tbeir  masters, 
had  taken  or  given  away  the  crown  ;  while  the  length  of  time  which 
had  etapsed  since  these  commotions  haA  obliterated  tbe  memory  of  tb^ 
■riseiics  wbich  they  had  caused,  asd  left  them  but  as  glorious  examples 
of  energy  and  power.  But  as  yet,  resistance  bad  ttlwap  been  declared 
m  tbe  name  of  the  law,  <rf  rights  certain  and  avowed  i  to  conquer 
EbcTty  was  to  defend  an  inheritance ;  tbe  simple  words  of  law  and  legal 
order  commaoded  that  popular  and  spontaneous  respect  which  represses 
•U  discmaioo,  and  sanetioas  tbe  boldest  enterprises.  Now  each  party 
KCDsed  tbe  other  of  illegality  and  innovation  ;  and  each  with  justioe> 
aoce  the  one  had  violated  tbe  ancient  rights  of  the  coantry,  the  other 
was  claiming,  by  virtue  of  principles  yet  unacknowledged,  franchises 
and  powers  before  unknown.  Each  felt  the  necessity  of  covering  its 
acts  and  pretensions  with  the  mantle  of  the  constitution  ;  each  under- 
took to  justify  itsdf,  not  only  accvrding  to  reason  but  according  to  law. 
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i'oUawiDg  its  diie&,  the  whole  nttioD  niibed  Mgerl;  into  the  arom  of 
dispute,  agitated  stitl  more  than  its  leaden  by  teudmeati  which  ap- 
peared iacompatible,  and  yet  were  alike  aincere.  Scarcely  delivered 
rrom  an  oppreasion  which  its  ancient  laws  bad  condemned  but  were 
unable  to  reaiat,  it  songbt  eageriy  for  more  efficacioaa  guaranteea ;  but 
its  hopes  were  still  attacked  to  those  very  laws,  the  impotence  of  which 

had  b«ea  already  proved Hence  a  singular  mixture  of  boldness 

and  timidity,  of  sincerity  and  hypocrisy,  in  the  publications  of  every  de- 
tcriptiou,  official  and  independent,  with  whicli  England  was  then  innit- 
daled.  Hie  beat  and  TJoleace  of  spirit  was  unbounded,  the  eitcitement 
ODivenal,  unrestrained,  unparalleled.  In  Ixmdou,  at  York,  in  all  tbe 
gre^  dties  of  the  kingdom,  pamphlets,  journals  periodical  and  irregular, 
were  multiplied  and  propagated  in  dl  directions ;  questions  pcrfitical, 
historical,  and  religious,  the  newt  of  the  day,  sermons,  debates,  assem- 
blies, invectives,  everything  was  related  and  examiued  in  their  pages  ; 
voluntary  agents  distributed  them  in  the  country;  at  the  assizes  and  oq 
market-days,  even  before  the  doors  of  the  churches,  the  crowd  assembled 
to  purchase  and  read  them  ;  aad,  in  this  explosion  of  ideas,  in  the  midst 
of  this  novel  appeal  to  pubUc  opinion,  while  both  in  writings  and  actiona 
the  principle  of  national  sovereignty  was  struggling  in  reality  vnth  tfae 
divine  right  of  monorcbs ;  statutes,  jurisprudence,  custom,  and  traditioa 
were  continually  invoked  as  the  sole  legitimate  arbitraton ;  and  tbe 
revolution  was  universal,  even  while  none  dared  as  yet  to  acknowledge 
its  existence. 

"  In  this  state  of  the  public  mind,  the  moral  position  of  tbe  Pariia- 
ment  was  a  felse  position ;  for  it  was  by  and  for  that  body  l^at  tbe 
revolution  accomplished  itself.  Constrained,  therefore,  to  promote  and 
disavow  it  at  once,  its  actions  and  language  were  in  perpetual  oppositioD, 
and  it  wavered  with  difficulty  between  boldness  and  cunning,  netweeo 
violence  and  hypocrisy.' 

We  shall  mi^e  no  apology  for  adding  to  this  long  extract  the 
foUowing  sketch  of  the  state  of  parties  at  the  close  of  the  first 
year  of  the  war,  and  of  the  division  which  at  that  period  began  to 
make  itself  manifest  among  those  who  had  until  then,  at  least  ia 
appearance,  combated  side  by  side  for  the  same  end  against  the 
common  oppressor.  Until  Uiat  time  the  ruling  party,  content 
with  a  reformation  in  goveminent,  had  sought  for  a  revolution  iu 
religioa-only. 

"  At  the  end  of  1643,  the  political,  or  at  least  tbe  legal,  reformation 
was  consummated ;  the  abuses  against  which  it  was  levelled  no  longer 
existed ;  its  supporters  bad  enacted  all  the  laws  which  were  deemed  ne- 
cessary, and  modified  institutions  as  well  as  the  extent  of  their  knowledge 
permitteil ;  nothing  was  wanting  to  the  work,  as  far  as  the  defenders  of 
tbe  ancient  rights  of  the  people  and  the  presbyterian  sectaries  were  able 
and  willing  to  co-operate  for  its  accomplishment.  Bot  the  religious 
revolution  was  scarcely  begun  j  and  the  civil  reform,  unstable  and  ill- 
secured,  threatened  to  assume  the  character  of  a  revolation.  The  mo- 
ment, therefore,  was  at  hand  when  tbe  internal  defects  of  the  party 
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toWrta  inedmiiHBt,  tbe  inoabatnee  of  hi  cmwodtkn,  Uie  iiMOD- 
•iatcscy  ot  its  viem  and  princifdes,  mnit  bfeUibly  develope  themielTes. 
Xnxy  dky  it  was  oompeUed  to  nuurch  id  coutnuy  directum!,  to  otert 
jtsdf  in  caDtratUclny  efibrtt.  What  it  solicited  in  the  chnrcb,  it  rejected 
in  Uk  sttte.  Continusliy  changing  its  position  and  its  language,  it  was 
Ibroed  to  invoke  altemUely  tbe  principles  and  pg^sions  of  democracy 
agMDM  the  bishops,  the  maxims  and  interests  of  a  monarchy  or'  an 
HUtocncy  agBinit  the  rising  repnblicans.  It  was  »  singular  spertacle  to 
■ee  the  aMue  men  overthrow  with  one  hand  and  uphold  with  the  other  g 
auK  d«y  preaching  up  innovation,  the  next  day  arrayiDg  themselves 
■giiost  the  innovators  ;  at  mice  rash  and  timid,  ttespotic  and  rebdltous  ; 
ing  the  episcopalians  in  the  name  of  liberty,  the  iodcpendents  in 
le  of  power  ;  claiming  for  themselves  tbe  privileges  of  insurrec- 
sod  tyranny,  while  they  iteclaimed  every  day  against  tyranny  and 


"  For  three  years,  moreover,  ihe  party  faad  been  supreme  j  whether  it 
had  or  had  not  accomplished  its  designs  in  chnrcb  and  state,  it  was  by 
its  sntbonty  and  under  its  name  that  public  a&in  faad  been  conducted 
dnriBg  that  t^wce  of  time.  On  Uiis  ground  idone,  many  began  to  feel 
weary  of  its  power ;  they  accused  it  of  so  many  evib  eudnred,  so  many 
hope»  disappointed ;  they  cooskleTed  it  no  less  intolerant  than  the 
fassbops,  DO  less  arbitrary  than  tbe  king ;  Its  coatradictions  and  weaL- 
aewes  were  commented  upon  with  bitteroess  j  and  even  those  who  were 
least  influenced  by  factious  or  interested  views,  were  led  by  the  progress 
«f  events  and  tbe  developemeDt  of  political  knovrledge  to  long  in  secret 
after  ttew  principles  and  new  rulers 

"  Tbe  doctrine  of  freedom  of  conscience,  proclumed  by  a  few  obscure 
sdrismatics,  surrounded  by  the  enthusiastic  supporters  of  particular  sects, 
was  treated  on  its  first  appearance  as  criminal  or  insane.  Even  its 
suppccters  seemed  lo  muntain  it  without  comprehending  it,  and  less 
from  reason  than  necessity.  It  was  proacribed  alike  by  episco|»liai)s  and 
|Rcd>ytcrians,  preachen  and  magisttates  ;  the  question,  bow  and  by  whom 
tfae  cimrch  of  Christ  abonid  be  governed,  contmned  to  be  almost  the  only 
subject  of  debate ;  tbe  choice  was  suf^KMed  to  lie  between  papal  mo- 
uarehy,  qiiscopal  aristocracy,  and  tbe  democracy  of  tbe  piesoyteriaa 
ehigf ;  whether  such  governments,  under  any  form  or  name,  were  legi- 
timate in  prindple,  was  neither  doubted  nor  examined. 

"  Nevertheless  all  things  were  agitated  by  a  mighty  convulsion,  even 
those  which  seemed  least  affected  by  its  influence  ;  every  day  produced 
sMne  new  trial  which  no  system  could  avoid,  some  new  debate  which  no 

tnling  party  could  restrain At  the  same  time  practical  liberty,  in 

mattcn  boUi  of  faith  and  worship,  was  ocariy  absolute  ;  no  jurisdiction, 
no  coercive  aotborjty  had  as  yet  replaced  that  of  the  bishops  j  and  tbe 
Parliament,  occupied  with  the  craiquest  of  its  enemies,  was  little  anxious 
about  attending  to  the  pious  extravagances  of  its  partisans.  IVeshyteriaa 
seal  sometimes  extorted  menacing  declaretions  against  new  sectaries 
from  the  two  houses  j  sometimes,  when  the  fears  or  the  aversioas  of  the 
political  reformers  coincided  with  those  of  their  devout  colleagues,  they 
look  in  concert  rigorous  measures  agunst  their  adversaricii.     An  ordi- 
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nuMti  (thU  of  Jme  11^  lti4S,)  dcMhMd,  sccndirfg  to  Ac  pntaMu,  to 
i«pren  the  calamDiei  nad  UcentionsneM  which  had  been  dtNcted  6w 
««»IM  time  apihitt  reljgicm  and  the  govertfmeiit,  aMiAed  ihe  llb«r«r  <tf 
ibt  preaa,  whM  uMil  then  hod  been  tolerated,  and  mbmitted  aU  mibli- 
cations  to  preriom  rerislori.  Bnt  no  part;  can  sOccenfulIy  employ  its 
infloence  to  check  those  who  have  overtaken  it  In  the  tame  career  ia 
which  it  i*  ittetf  engaged.  Al^r  a  few  weeks,  the  royalists  and  episco- 
palians alone  bore  the  harden  of  theM  restrictions ;  the  new  seeta  uvoUeA 
them  or  braved  them,  and  spmng  np  daily  more  nnmeroni,  more  discor- 
dani  in  belief,  more  ar^nt  in  Kotiment,  independents,  Browniits,  ana- 
baptists, antl-fMedobaptitts,  qnakers,  atatlnnmians,  fifth-monarchy  mtth 
Under  the  very  ihadow  of  the  prcsbyterian  domination,  the  revohitka 
exdted  at  once  the  enthasiast,  the  philosopher,  and  tlie  Ubcitine  to  attMk 
its  supremacy," 

FrotB  the  extracts  which  we  have  already  given,  the  reader  will 
be  enabled  to  judge,  in  some  measure,  of  the  general  diaracter  of 
M.  Guizot's  Historical  style;  although  we  must  own  that  die 
mixture  of  tbe  antiqae  phraseology  of  the  times  which  be  de- 
•cribes  with  the  metapbofieal  neologtamB  of  the  modem  acbeol 
of  biftory — an  nnnaturat  conjonctioD,  ia  which  M.  Guieot,  ia 
common  widi  most  of  bis  brethren,  appear*  to  us  occasiooatly  to 
deHgbt, — renders  tbe  t^k  of  translation  by  no  means  an  easy  one. 
This  reproach,  however,  if  ft  be  one,  attaches  not  to  the  narrative 
;>art3  of  tbe  history  before  us ;  and  it  is  in  thid  branch  of  compo- 
sitioD  that  our  author,  iii  6\iif  opinion,  particularly  escelti.  He 
has  not  indulged  to  any  great  extent  in  the  portraiture  of  indivi- 
dual character,  the  discussion  of  motives,  or  the  iovestigatioD  of 
moral  and  political  quastions ;  events  succeed  each  other  in  his 
pa^ea  in  the  order  in  which  ibey  occurred,  and  hia  relation  of  the 
aenea  of  political  phenomena  is  seldom  interrupled  by  analytical 
tsquirr  into  their  caoses.  He  his  also  inserted  in  several  place* 
jRenes  and  conferences  extracted,  tdmost  verbatim,  from  contem- 
porary authorities;  a  practice  which  has  undoubtedly  the  efi«ct 
of  giving  dramatic  interest  to  the  di?  labours  of  die  compiler,  bat 
which  may  occasionally  lead  him  into  adopting  the  perverted  views 
of  party  writers.  Thus  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  words  of  tbe 
interview  between  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners  and  the 
KiQ|>  after  tbe  second  battle  of  Newbury,  were  precisely  such  u 
M.  Guitot  cites  (vol.  ii.  p.  80 — 65.)  on  the  astltority  of  two  of 
dlosB  very  Comraissioners.  The  laognage  which  they  attribute  to 
Charles  I.  beare,  no  doubt,  strong  marks  trf  his  peculiar  charactei- 
and  mode  of  expression;  but  it  may  have  been,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, misrepresented  by  the  tempers  and  affections  of  those 
who  have  preserved  it;  and  therefore,  however  valuable  as  an 
Ulustration,  it  would  hardly  seem  to  deserve  a  place  in  the  text  of 
an  historian  of  the  preset  day. 
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Tim  (JA^  7lhi  abd-Slh  booksof  tbe  pvnent  votunn  oontUB  the 
Imubfal  amd  gioamj  pariod  which  eiajlsed  betweea  the  battle  df 
NaMfay  and  the  eaecotioa  of  Charles  the  First.  H«re,  if  we  were 
mdined  to  take  up  d»  caase  of  tbcne  who  contend  in  fWow  of 
the  discursive  and  pfaiktSophic  style-  id  hittoriol  c«rapontio& — 
wbo  prefer,  if  we  may  adopt  the  phraoeolog;  of  another  literary 
dispBte,  the  romaBbc  to  the^  clastic  school — we  might  comphiii 
tbait  a  mere  detait  of  ocouiTeiKea  hag  been  pnesented,  in  a  portioB  ' 
of  oar  aniuila  where  the  putioni,  priiwifleB,  and  characters  of  m- 
Anitnia  and  parties  fom  fay  f»  the  naost  interesting  and  inportaat 
topic.  If,  however,  the  lea^r  will  eonseat  to  waive  this  obje^' 
Ham,  he  wM  fiad  in  the  narralife  of  M.  Ouiaot  a  spirited  iMi 
fiutUbl  deliaeatioB  of  events.  The  accomt  of  the  Hat  awful 
aeoie  of  the  uagedy  fonns,  in.our  opiniooy  the  best  tpecimen  of 
«■"  Mitbor's  manner,  and  may  w^  bear  coanparisoD  widi  the 
■oet  saceessful  eSart*  of  those  who  have  preeeted  him  in  this 
part  of  history ;  especMDy  as  Ae  ^mpalar  mirrative  of  Hnme  ii 
feanded  upon  aathonties  new  univernlly  recognised  as  of  litde 
■nlae.  M.  Gtiizot  has  subjoined,  io  bis  appendix,  the  deepntchei 
•f  the  enwTS  of  ibe  StateinOsneral  Mlatiag  to  thiv  «xtra(n>dinary 
tnal.  They  are  curious,  as  affording  additiotial  evidence  of  die 
attar  iaefficieiicy  of  all  eitemal  thieiM  or  pera«asion  to  break  the 
determined  resolutiop  of  the  regioide  party;  and  of  the  helpless 
astonisbmeBt  with  which  the  ministers  of  foreign  coarte  were  com<- 
pelled  to  look  on  proceedings  wbioh  appeared  to  tbem  to  portend 
the  diaeolutioa  of  civil  society — tfae  astabliahoaeDt  of  a  nMion  of 
fiNce  and  proscribe  outcasts  among  the  legitimate  eommunhies 
a(  Earope.  But  they  do  not  appear  to  add  any  OMtariBi  fiiots  t* 
oar  former  stock  of  knowledge.  The  rest  of  the  appendii  «on> 
sists  of  a  few  extracts  from  the  state-^pers  o^  the  period ;  amt-a 
tniDslation,  from  the  grave  pen  of  our  hislornm,ofllbewell-kn«wa 
parody  on  the  "  March  of  David  Lesley."  We  fearthat  such  of 
ear  author's  readers  as  arc  not  acquainted  with  the  original  lam 
goage  will  imbibe  but  Jittle  of  the  spnit  of  this  pioliuie  effusion 
of  ths  cavalier  muse  fron  his  literal-  version,  of  its'  extravagances ; 
aer  has  ha  executed  bis  task  with  entire  fidetity : — "  Glory  that 
lower  yov.  can-'t  be  debased,"  is  not  very  satwIiKtarity  readerbd 
by  "  riea  ae  sawrait  souiller  la  glotre  qui  vo»  attend." 

We  seed  not  adii,  aAerthe  long  extracts  and  coaimeiM  in 
whidi  we  have  indulged,  that  we  wait  with  impatience  for  the  an* 
aeaaced  CoDttaaalion  of  M.  Guihu's  history* :  and  thai  We  sio* 
e««ly  wish  for  bis  Jafoours  aH  that  popularity  among  his  conBtry^ 
■ao  which  anaoiqt  ourselves  they  are  likely  to  attaia,  as  a  work, 
ant  nenly  of.  literary  amusfHsent,  but  of  standard  au^ri^.  In 
ha  Piviaoe,  our  author  has  discussed  at  some  length  that  subject 
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of  momentous  importance — die  analogy  irliich  inbeisti  between 
&e  past  revolutiocs  of  England  and  those  which  have  recently 
agitated  his  own  country — of  whidi,  if  that  analogy  u  to  con- 
tinue tfaronghout,  the  end  is  not  yet  accompliahed.  We  confess 
that  we  are  not  a  little  sceptical  as  to  those  signs  and  tokens  of 
tlie  latter  times  which  many  observeis  of  the  present  day  affect  to 
tlescry  in  the  political  horizon.  Judging  mnn  the  aspect  of 
passing  events,  and  more  especially  from  those  of  the  last  six 
months,  we  confidently  hope  that  Fnuice  is  destined  to  procure 
for  herself  those  blessings  wliich  the  progress  of  society  impen- 
ously  demands — the  extension  of  her  political  freedom,  and  the 
improvementof  her  religious  syBtem,-~witfaout  the  intervention  of 
such  a  catastrophe  as  that  which  a  less  advanced  slate  of  political 
wisdom  rendered  necessary  among  ourselves.  An  hundred  wd 
£fty  years  of  eiperience  may  well  havQ  diminished  by  one  tlie 
□umber  of  ord^s  through  which  a  nation  must  pass  to  its 
regeneration.  But  while  we  admit  the  dramatic  and  philosophic 
•imilari^  which  exists  between  the  two  revolutioos,  we  must  de- 
precate the  practice  which  obtains  among  French  writers,  of  treat- 
ing the  former  according  to  the  same  peculiar  theoretical  views 
which  they  apply  to  the  latter.  The  Freodi  Revolution  is  too 
vast  in  its  extent,  too  complicated  both  in  causes  and  effects- 
above  all,  too  recent — to  permit  the  historian  to  discuss  it  with 
that  minute  investigation  of  principles  which  is  necessary  to  phi- 
losophic narrative.  Thus  in  the  pages  of  Thiers,  Mignet,  and 
other  writers  of  the  same  stamp,  the  passions,  feelings,  characters 
and  motives  of  human  agents  are  alt  represented  as  only  subser- 
nent  to  the  fulfilment  of  that  inscrutable,  mysterious  course  of 
events,  of  which  ^e  origin  and  termination  rest  alike  in  obacure 
necessity— the  very  imperious  dn/iny  of  Greek  tragedy,  in  the 
accomplishment  of  vriiose  decrees  mortal  will  has  no  part,  and  in 
whose  unalterable  laws  the  distinction  between  moral  guilt  and 
iimocence  sinks  into  insignificance.  In  these  authors,  the  diffi- 
cult of  the  subject  justifies  tiie  manner  in  which  it  is  treated  : 
but  the  same  difficulty  does  not  exist  in  the  discussion  of  the 
events  of  our  Revolution:  and  we  are  sorry  that  M.  Guizot  has 
adopted,  to  a  certain  ettenti  a  style  which  we  cannot  consider,  in 
itself,  either  necessary  or  philosophical.  But  in  offering  these 
remuks  we  ate  well  aware  of  the  difference  of  opiaioB  which 
exists  on  this  subject,  and  can  only  conclude  by  hoping  that  M. 
Guizot  will  display  ia  the  remaining  portion  of  his  work — in  his 
delineation  of  the  iron  despotism  of  Cromwell,  the  heartless  cor- 
ruption of  Charles  II.,  and  the  last  successful  struggle  against  the 
usurpations  of  his  brother — the  same  moderation,  impartiality, 
and  accutacy  which  are  the  characteristics  of  the  volumes  before  us. 
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AxT.  IV. — Histmre  de  la  Remhtion  tU  1688  en  Jagletem. 

Par  F.  A.  J.  Mazure,  Inspecteur-G^n^ral  des  £tudea.  3  vok. 

8vo.  Paris.  1825. 
In  Hk  year  1756  Hume  published  the  lecond  volume  of  his  His- 
tory trfEk^and,  coDtaining  the  period  from  the  death  of  Charles  I. 
to  die  Revolution.  At  that  time  he  had  access  only  to  such  ma- 
terials as  the  Lihrary  of  tlie  Faculty  of  Advocates  at  EdiDburgfa 
afforded.  A  selection  from  the  correspondence  of  Davaus,  the 
ambassador  of  Fraace  to  the  States,  had  indeed  lately  been  pub- 
li^ed,  of  which  the  historian  availed  himself;  but  be  was  igno- 
raBt  of  diose  invaluabie  stores  of  historical  information  which 
existed  at  Paris,  in  the  archives  of  the  Scotch  College,  and  io 
the  Dep6t  des  Affaira  Etrangires.  Ou  his  subsequent  visit  to 
that  metropolis  be  appears  to  nave  seen,*  and  to  have  been  de- 
lated wini  some  important  manuscript  memoirs  preserved  in  the 
Scotch  College,  consisting  of  original  papers  in  Oxe  hand-writing 
of  James  II.,  and  of  a  more  fonnal  narrative,  apparently  drawn 
up  by  8c»ne  person  under  the  directions  of  James  or  his  sod. 
Iltese  papers  had  also  been  previously  examined  by  Carte  the  faia^ 
iDrisn,  who  made  considerable  extracts  from  thein,  which  after- 
wards fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr,  Macpherson,  who  himself  visited 
Paris  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  original  documents.  The 
extracts  were  printed  by  him  in  his  Originat  Papers,  and  are  there 
said  to  be  copied  from  the  Memoirs  in  James's  own  baud.  It 
aeems  certain,  however,  that  these  extracts  were  made  from  ^e 
format  narrative,  and  not  from  the  original  documents.  The  latter, 
at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  were  lost,  but  the  narrative 
was  preserved,  and  forms  the  "  Life  of  James  II."  published  by 
tbe  Rev.  J.  S.  Clarke,  in  pursuance  of  the  desire  of  His  Majesty, 
&en  Prince  Regent,  into  whose  possession  the  original  MSS.  had 
come.  Of  the  value  of  this  publication  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak; 
aQ  who  are  versed  in  English  history  know  how  to  appreciate  it. 
Nor  does  this  work  form  the  only  addition  to  the  materials  for  a 
history  of  the  Revolution,  which  has  been  made  since  the  time  of 
Home.  Sir  John  Salrymple  with  great  industry  collected  in  the 
apperidix  to  his  History,  a  large  and  most  important  corre- 
ipondeoce  relating  to  the  political  transactions  of  that  period,  and 
amongst  the  rest  gave  many  of  the  letters  of  Barillon,  the  French 
ambauador  at  St.  James's,  to  his  court.  The  importance  of  the 
latter  induced  Mr.  Fox,  when  engaged  on  his  Hiatorij  of  the 
Reign  ofJamea  II.  to  make  a  strenuous  exertion  to  procure  the 
whole  of  that  correspondence.     Accordingly,  on  the  restoration 


•  See  Dugald  Stewart's  Life  of  RobeitMii. 
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of  peace  in  ISOfi,  he  viaited  Paris,  and  passed  a  great  part  of  even 
iBoniiog  in  tbe  Dip6t  des  Affairtt  StroHeiret,  accompanied  b^  Ihi 
fnends,  Loid  St./olin,  Mr.  Adair  and  Mr.  Trotter,  who  aamsled 
him  in  transcribing  the  original  papers. 

"  The  oorraapondenee  of  BarilloD,"  sa^  Lord  Hdlra  J,  "  did  not  dw- 
ajipunt  his  expectationi.  He  tbongbt  tbe  nddiUsna)  inforaatiofa  cxm* 
tained  in  tbepe  psrtsof  it  which  Sir  J.  Hnirpaflie  had  omitted  to  eatraet, 
or  to  publish,  (o  imp<wtaat,  that  he  procuTcd  copies  of  thant  all.  He  ob- 
■errea  to  one  of  bis  corregpondeDts, '  My  studies  at  Paris  have  been  uae- 
f\jX  beyond  what  I  can  describe ;'  and  his  euiressioo  M  me  wa«>  '  Ba- 
rillon'i  letters  were  worth  their  weight  in  gold.'  " — Prtface,  p.  xxxIt. 

The  COOKS  diuB  made  bj  Mr,  Fox  are  pointed  (so  far  as  tb« 
period  of  his  history  extends)  at  tbe  eod  of  his  work,  and  from  the 
expressions  used  by  Lord  HolLand,  we  should  have  suppoeed  diat 
this  formed  a  ctunplete  collection  of  the  correspondence  during 
this  period.  The  researches  of  M.  Mazure  have  shewn  that  this 
is  cot  the  case.* 

At  length  a  native  of  France  has  undertaken  the  task  of  illus- 
ttadng  from  original  sovirces  the  most  inqiortaot  and  interesting 
period  of  our  n^ion*]  history.  On  an  examination  of  the  mass  of 
original  documents  which  theaixhives  of  France ooatained  relativQ 
to  this  great  Revolution,  M.  M azure  discovered  sooMich  that  had 
been  overlooked  by  ether  historians,  that  be  resolved  to  give  to  tbe 
world  the  History  now  htSon  us — a  work  big^y  creditable  to  hia 
industry  and  talents,  and  which  certainly  fonns  by  far  the  best 
narrative  of  those  great  events  which  are  still,  "  in  our  flowing 
cups  fresbly  remembered."  In  tbe  composition  of  this  history 
the  author  has  not  only  availed  himself  of  the  correspondence  of 
Barillon,  but  has  made  much  nse  of  the  other  state  papers  which 
the  archives  of  Paris  contain  relative  to  tbe  reign  of  James  II. 
He  has  also,  of  course,  consulted  "  The  Life  of  James  II."  of 
which  we  have  given  some  account.  Mo  previous  writer,  there- 
fore, has  possessed  materials  so  copious,  so  authentic,  and  ao 
valuable  as  those  which  M.  Mazure  has  bad  the  good  fortune  to 
command;  and  it  is  no  slight  commendation  to  aay,  that  be  has 
displaced  both  candour  and  j  udgnent  in  tbe  use  of  these  valuable 
materials. 

"  "  Mr.  Foi  nent  lamewfatt  fnrUier ;  bul  tie  abandoned  hi>  icsearchei  (a  eopjislt. 
or  mercJj  indkatad  them  bv  a  pCBCil  mart: ;  it  wu  not  dierefore  difficdt  to  find  what 
be  had  not  even  tuipectni.  — Frrfu,  p.  ii.  Wc  have  been  altbe  troable  ore»reii>- 
ing  the  omiiiiont  in  BacUloo'i  coireapondence,  a>  pubJisLcd  in  the  appendix  to  Ur. 
Fui'i  Hiftorj,  10  tar  aiwe  can  gather  (hem  from  Mazu re's  reference!.  There  are  want- 
ing,  1.  a  letter  giilng  an  aocoaat  of  tbe  battle  of  Sedgtnwre,  (Mamm,  roL  i,  p.  4T9.)  ; 
t.  two  letter!  of  tSd  and  {6lh  Julv,  1685,  ^'ing  an  account  c4  UontnoMli'i  inteniew 
witb  the  king,  (Afaiur«,  rol.  ii.  p.'7.);  3.  a  letter  of  tbe  3<l  Jul]',  alu  nloling  to  Moa- 
■noDth,  (A,  p.  10.);  4,  a  letter  of  30tb  AtlguI^  reladDg  to  the  poUcj  of  Jareei  lowaid* 
Ibc  Sutea,  (76.  p.  39).    Thei«  are  probablj  ether  otidariaM.  , 
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UtegrealfiT  part  of  M.  Muun's  firat  voliuae  is  devoted  tfi.  the 
raigD  of  Charles  II. — anairative  es^eDti  ally  necessary  to  the  conect 
aDderataading  of  the  subsequent  portion  of  hie  history,  ^ut  as 
this  part  of  the  work  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a  sketch,  we  shall 
pass  at  onc«  to  the  commeDcementof  the  rei^nof  Jauiea  II.,  being 
guided  in  the  observations  and  extracts  which  we  shall  make  by 
that  which  we  conceive  to  be  the  peculiar  value  of  the  work  b^ 
tore  ns,  viz.  the  infprmation  which  M.  Manure  has  derived  fcom 
his  researches  i;oto  the  importaat  docvifteBts  jfttaaned  in  the 
archives  of  Paris  snd  St.  Gennaia's. 

When  James  II.  left  the  chamber  of  his  dead  brother,  there  was 
not  in  Christendom  a  more  powerful  ^ince  than  himself.  The 
undisputed  successor  to  a  splendid  and  now  tranquil  throne,  the 
sovereign  of  a  people  who  in  wealth  as  well  as  in  valour  vied  with 
die  firat  nations  of  Europe,  be  held  the  balance  in  which  the  great 

Ewer*  of  the  civilized  world  were  weighed  against  each  other. 
itberto  his  life  had  been  full  of  vicissitudes,  but  the  diaden}- 
vjuck  at  length  eacircled  his  brows  seemed  also  to  have  crowned 
hip  fortunes.  The  murmurs  of  those  tyho  b»d  attemplad  to  et- 
cjude  him  from  his  inberitaace  were  no  longer  heard;  the  priHci- 
plea  which  had  l^d  the  virtue  of  Russell  and  the  bravery  uf  Sidney 
to  the  block  seemed  extinguished,  and  even  the  enthi4siiasl4  who 
had  made  Oates  their  apostle  did  ^ot  venture  to  express  th«ir 
abtiorreace  of  the  royal  papist.  Uqder  these  auspicious  ciraum- 
*f  TTT'^  did  Japnes  ascend  his  thrppe,  the  foundations  of  which  it 
seemed  almost  iraposfible  for  him  to  shake.  But  the  objects  upoa 
wbicb,  froa  the  copinencemeift  of  his  r«igP,  his  whole  adecti<»« 
TWe  fixed,  were  precisely  those  wluch  were  Cjalculated  to  destroy 
hcau  He  selected  the  only  tv^o  courses  which  could  hwe  led  to 
bu  niip— the  establishment  of  the  CathpUc  faith,  and  <^  ftb0<^ute 
power.  It  is  possible  that  either  of  those  dangerous  proJAc^Sf  if 
sc^Muately  attempted,  might  have  been  achieved ;  hut  the  uuiou  of 
tiKm  was  fatal.  It  has  been  th«  subject  of  much  grave  arguipent 
amongst  our  historians,  whether  bigotry  or  tyranny  was  James's 
prevailing  incentive;  but  it  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  inquire, 
whether  it  be  her  form  or  her  fortune  which  attracts  the  lover  to 
Us  rich  and  beautiful  tnistress.  It  is  a  task  of  no  ordinary  diffi-. 
cvlty  to  aualyze  the  motives  by  which  men  are  actuated,  and  the 
only  condusion  at  which  we  cap  airive  is,  fhaX  James  devoted 
higaaelf  most  passionately  to  the  attaiomeat  of  both  his  favourite 
objects. 

His  first  care  upon  his  accession  was  to  secure  the  countenance 
and  assistance  of  Ix>uis  XIV.  The  sovereign  who  revoked  the 
edict  of  Naotea  was  a  fitting  ally  for  him  who  authorized  the  cruel- 
tiea  of  the  Scottish  Privy  Council.    Two  days  after  the  death  of 
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his  brother,  James  took  Barillon,  Uie  French  imbassador,  to  iiis 

closet,  and  explained  to  him  the  whole  of  the  uncoostitutiooal 
scheme  which  he  had  resolved  to  carry  into  effect.  He  was  to  dis- 
play a  wise  and  magnanimous  foi^tfulneai  of  injuriea;  he  was  to 
summon  a  parliament  without  delay;  he  was  to  affect  a  reepect 
for  the  lawn :  but  the  real  object  of  all  these  fair  and  specioua 
promises  was  without  scruple  declared  to  the  ^ent  of  the  French 
king.  It  is  in  this  view  that  the  correspondence  of  Barillon  is  so 
truly  valuable,  and  that  in  resorting  to  the  archives  of  his  own 
nation,  M.  Mazure  may  be  said  to  have  reached  the  fountain-bead 
of  the  history  of  these  times. 

The  motives  which  actuated  James  in  calling  together  tlie 
representatives  of  the  people  immediately  after  his  accession  were 
fiilly  detailed  by  him  to  Barillon,  on  the  18th  of  February,  1684, 
<Hily  two  days  af^er  his  brother's  death.  He  then  told  him  that 
he  had  determined  to  call  a  parliament  immediately,  without 
which  it  would  be  difficult  for  him  to  maintain  himself  in  the 
possession  of  the  revenues  which  had  legally  ceased  on  the  death 
of  the  late  king,  and  that  this  measure  would  not  prevent  him,  if 
circumstances  admitted  it,  either  from  putting  off  the  meeting  of 
parliament,  or  from  adapting  tueh  other  meant  a$  m^kt  appear 
more  convenient.  He  added,  that  bad  he  delayed  to  summon  a 
parliament,  the  opposition  of  the  people  might  have  compelled 
bim  to  levy  the  automs  hif  force,  instead  of  which  be  should  now 
pretend  to  have  Uie  law  m  his  favour,  and  it  would  be  very  «asy 
to  reduce  those  who  opposed  him.  Desirous  of  strengthening 
James  in  these  good  resolutions,  Louis  hastened  to  afford  him 
the  pecuniary  assistance  which  he  so  importunately  craved,  and 
bills  of  exchange  for  die  sum  of  600,000  livres  were  transmitted 
to  Barillon.  The  manner  in  which  the  king  received  the  intelli- 
gence of  this  mean  subsidy  is  thus  related  by  the  ambassador,  md 
furnishes  a  striking  and  memorable  picture  of  tbe  real  servility 
and  baseness  of  those  who  afifect  to  be  tyrants. 

"  The  king  was  extremely  surprised,  and  said  to  me,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  '  No  one  but  the  king  yonr  master  could  act  Id  so  noble  a  manner, 
and  so  full  of  LindDest  to  me;  1  confeu  to  you  that  I  feel  more  sensibly 
what  be  has  done  on  this  occasion,  than  anything  which  can  happen  to 
me  during  the  rest  of  my  life ;  for  I  see  cleariy  the  bottom  of  his  heart, 
and  how  desirous  he  is  that  my  affairs  should  prosper ;  he  hat  met  all 
my  wishes  and  anticipated  all  my  wants  j  I  can  never  be  snfficiendy 
grateful  for  such  a  mode  of  proceeding ;  testify  my  gratitude  to  him, 
and  be  a  guarantee  of  the  attachment  which  1  shall  fed  towards  him 
during  the  whole  of  my  lifie.' " 

The  temper  of  the  parliament  seemed  at  first  to  be  altogether 
such  as  James  desired.     They  displayed  a  degree  of  aubservieucy 
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to  bis  wishes  whic^  might  have  saUsfied  the  appetite  of  any  ordi> 
tmj  monarch,  and  it  waa  only  when  the  subject  of  religion  arose 
that  they  showed  the  least  disposition  to  thwart  the  royal  will. 
No  notice  whsteyer  was  taken  of  the  illegal  measures  which  bad 
been  pursued  with  regard  to  the  levying  of  the  customs  after  the 
death  of  the  late  king,  and  ao  far  were  the  Commons  from  re- 
KDting  this  outrage  upon  their  first  and  most  valuable  privilege, 
that  they  immediately  proceeded  to  bestow  upon  the  king  a  far 
iBore  magnificent  revenue  than  any  of  his  predecessors  had  yet 
enjoyed. 

The  revenue  being  thus  secured  by  law,  on  a  footing  so  liberal 
■8  to  render  all  further  applications  for  the  parsimonious  sup- 
pUes  of  die  French  king  unnecessary  and  inexcusable,  and  the 
pariiameot  displaying  a  devotion  to  his  wishes  which  might  have 
fed  James  to  hope  for  the  final  accomplishment  of  all  his  designs, 
what  more  could  he  desire?  It  is  difficult  to  credit  the  fact,  but 
the  testimony  of  Barillon  cannot  be  doubted,  he  longed  for  a 
rebellion!  1'he  letter  of  the  French  ambassador,  mentioning  this 
mignlar  aspiration,  is  not  given  by  Mr.  Fox,  and  M.  Mazure  is 
the  first  historian  by  whom  it  has  been  noticed.  The  detestable 
denre  was  gratified,  in  the  insurrection  of  Argyle  in  Scotland,  and 
that  of  Monmouth  in  England.  Of  these  transactions  M.  Mazure 
baa  given  a  clear  and  succinct  relation,  in  which  he  has  made  use 
<rf  a  letter  of  Barillon,  omitted  by  Mr.  Fox,  relating  to  the  inter- 
view of  the  duke  with  the  king,  and  his  demeanour  on  that  occa- 
aioa.  In  consequence  of  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  Monmouth, 
James  resolved  to  admit  the  duke  to  his  presence;  "  une  chose," 
1^  Barillon,  "  bien  extraordinaire  et  fort  oppos^e  i  I'nsage  des 
aotres  oations."  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  it  was  equally 
opposed  to  the  usages  of  this  country,  which  forbid  the  sovereign 
flroai  calling  to  his  presence,  unless  for  the  purposes  of  mercy,  the 
aaSerer  whom  the  law  has  devoted  to  death.  The  old  and  mer- 
cifal  distich, 

"  A  king's  face 
Should  ibow  grace," 
wasftH^tlen  by  James — the  uncle  beheld  his  weeping  nephew 
vilbout  pity,  aod  the  sovereign  his  repentant  subject  without 
pardoa.  it  is  a  fact  related  by  Barillon,  which  does  not,  we 
believe,  appear  in  the  other  narratives  of  this  interview,  that 
Hoomouth  was  ushered  into  the  presence  tcith  kU  artm  bound 
helund  him,  hut  with  his  hands  free;  a  fact,  which  if  correct,  and 
dicre  ia  no  reason  to  doubt  its  correctness,  betrays  the  cowardice 
as  well  as  the  cruelty  of  the  king.  The  account  which  is  pre- 
•erred  in  the  Memoirs  of  James  II.,  taken  from  his  own  papers, 
■  is  itself  sufficiently  revolting,  but  with  the  addition  of  the 
VOL.  m.  wo.  V.  H 
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droBautaDces  nealioBed  bj  Builkm,  it  preteats  a  picture  of  dw 

darkest  coloun.  "  When  the  Duke  of  MoDmouth,"  wy  tbe 
Memoirs,  "  was  brought  ^fore  the  kiog,  ke  fell  itpof)  Au^MCt, 
erawlittg  upon  them  to  embrace  those  of  His  Mifjesty,  and  forgettiDg 
dw  fiieracter  pf  a  hero,  which  he  had  so  loug  preteodfld  to,  be- 
haved hinwelf  with  the  greateMmeBoaess  and  abjection  im^nable, 
pmitting  no  humiliation  or  pretence  of  sorrow  or  fepentaooe  to 
wove  the  kiog  to  compassion  and  mercy."  Of  what  mMemls 
juust  the  heart  of  that  man  have  been  made,  who  could  .first  wit- 
ness such  a  spectacle,  and  then  record  it! 

So  far,  politically  speaking,  the  wish  expressed  by  James  for 
a  rebellion  seemed  to  have  been  founded  in  what  statesmen  call 
wisdom.  The  blood  of  Monmouth  and  of  Argyle  had  cemeoted 
the  edifice  of  his  power.  But  the  feelings  of  aversion  and  dis- 
trnst  which  misgovemment  could  not  awaken  in  the  minds  of  tbe 

feople,  were  roused  at  once  by  the  voice  of  zeal  and  bigotiy.  In 
is  address  to  the  council  inusediately  after  the  tkath  oi  -bis 
brother,  and  in  his  speech  on  the  opening  of  parliament,  Jaoaes 
had  solemnly  promised  to  protect  and  support  the  church  of 
England.  Tbe  clergy  exulted  at  thb  declaration,  they  had  the 
woid  of  a  king, "  a  word  never  yet  broken,"  attd  in  this  tbey 
placed  tbe  most  implicit  faith.  The  mode  in  which  James  pro- 
ceeded to  redeem  the  pledge  thus  solemnly  given  was  singular. 
At  first  he  contented  himself  with  the  open  exercise  of  his  re1i> 
raon  in  the  royal  chapel.  He  then  established  persops.of  the 
Catholic  faith  in  places  of  trust  about  his  person,  and  inbroduoed 
them  into  the  privy  council.  By  degrees  the  commissioDs  in  tbe 
army  were  fillied  up  with  their  names;  while  eve^y  .endeavour 
was  made,  by  promises  and  menaces,  to  obtain  from  ParliameiM 
an  abolition  of  the  test  laws.  The  progress  of  tfae.design  is  well 
traced  by  M.  Mazure,  who  has  fuUy  explained  the  part  ttdtemhy 
the  French  king  in  these  schemes,  and  the  motives  by  wh'ita 
he  was  actuated.  With  regard  to  the  ultimate  objects  of  Jtoiea 
himself,  there  is  little  doubt  that  be  looked  not  merely  to  the 
toleration  of  the  Catholic  faith,  but  to  its  supremacy  in  this 
country.  With  what  circumstances  of  persecution  towandsAhe 
professors  of  a  diflerent  faith  such  a  supremacy  wovld  hare  been 
accompanied  at  that  time,  m^  be  well  imagined,  when  the  Mem 
character  of  the  monarch  himself  and  the  furiom  bigoitry  of  his 
nearest  advisers  are  considered.  The  recent  persecutions  of  tbe 
Protestants  in  France  afforded  an  example  which  James  would 
doubtless  have  followed,  the.  moment  he  found  that  he  mi^t  with 
safety  adopt  such  a  course,  an  asserdoq  for.which  ve  have  tb« 
authority  oC  Barillon :  "  Ou  feroit  ici,"  he  observes  in  a  despatcJi 
to  Ixiuis,  "  ce  qui  ae  fa,it  en  France,  si  I'on  .pouvoit  esp^rer .  de 
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ttamr." — (vel.'ii.  p.  127 ■)  Amongst  odter  scbemes  nlggwted 
tD  (be  kiog  b;  the  laore  zealous  Catbolica.  was  that  of  convertiBg 
the  Priocesi  Aooe  to  the  faitb  of  Rome,  and  of  altering  the  awci 
cesmm  ia  her  fsvour.  litis  design  waa  cooteinptated  so  early  aa 
tbfl  noBFth  of  March,  1665,  aa  appears  froiti  a  letter  of  Baiilion 
to  b»  fluster,  dated  oa  the  ISth  of  that  AioDlfa,  overlooked  by, 
Mr.  Fox,  and  unlmown  to  other  historians. — (vol.  i.  p.  417-)  .Of 
the  brtemperate  zeal  with  which  Jacnes  followed  up  his  dengns, 
aoDie  otber  iiutaiiceB  are  giv«a  in  the  volumes  before  u«,  uimo- 
ticed  hj  our  own  native  writers.  The  king  had  promoted  by 
vnrj  ikeatn  id  his  power  the  estabKdiment  of  chapcJs  for  the 
nae  of  die  Catholics.  Encouraged  by  the  favour  shown  xi  OD«rt 
to  tbeM  establishinents,  the  minister  of  the  Elector  Palatin^i  an 
EagUah  Catholic,  began  to  build  a  chapel  of  his  own  in  the  city, 
litis  att^pt  immediately  attracted  die  atteatioo  <^  the  Lord 
Mayor,  who,  accompanied  by  the  sherifi^  vidted  the  newJ>uiiLd- 
Mgi  wid  forbade  (he  workmen  to  continue  their  labours.  The 
Elector  Palatine  himself,  being  informed  of  the  opposition  made 
h>  his  agem's  proceedings,  addressed  aletter  to  the  king,  stating 
diat  he  was  unwilling  to  be  the  cause  of  any  popular  disturbance, 
and  that  be  had  commanded  his  minister  to  build  the  chapel  in  a 
pl*ce  less  exposed  to  public  observation.  "  Mais  le  roi,"  says 
BmUod,  "  se  moqua  de  la  lettre  de  r£lecteur,>  comme  ind^e 
d'uB  inince  CathoUque,  et  fit  conduuer  les  travaux."  The  ^n- 
oeqaence  natHTally  was,  that  the  openit^  of  the  chapel  occasioned 
a  fonoidable  riot.  Another  instance  of  the  king  s  want  of  did* 
eretion  occurred  about  tbe  same  time.  The  French  amtMssador 
had  represented  to  him  that  a  seditious  pamphlet>  injurious  to 
tbe  reputation  of  his  master,  .had  been  introduced  into  this 
eonntry,  and  intreated  that  ft  might.be  ordered  to  be  burnt  bj 
the  hangman.  The  matter  was  debated. in  council,  and  even 
Jefieries  submitted  to  the  king,  that  it  would  be  somewhat  ex- 
traordinary to  bum  a  work  written  in  French  and  printed  in 
Ht^Und,  Qontaining  nothing  injurious  to  England.  In  answer 
lo  this  .  ranonstrance  the  km^  made  use  of  a  pop.ular  figure  of 
^wecb,  whidi,  as  M.  Manure  observes,  "  it  would  be  difficult  to 
rxpreaa  widi  any  dignity." 

^  iy>gs  defend  eadi  other,  when  one  of  them  is  attacked.  Kings  ought 
to  do  as  much.  I  have  other  reasons  for  not  saflcring  a  libel  of  this 
kind  Bgahist  the  King  of  France." 

No  answer  was  made  to  this,  "  but,"  adds  Barillon,  "  some  per- 
sons were  desirous  of  stating  that  as  the  book  in  question  was  prin- 
cipally directed  against  tbe  revocation  of  tbe  Edict  of  Nantes,  it 
would  give  the  king's  enemies  the  power  of  saying  that  he  ap- 
proved  of  tbe  peraecution  of  the  Protestants."    "  Nothing,"  con- 
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tmaeti  the  arabaBiador,  "  has  produced  so  great  «n  inifH^stion 
since  die  king  came  to  the  throRe."  The  conduct  of  the  Fr^ich 
monarch  on  this  occasion  was  curiously  contrasted  with  that  of 
our  own  sovereign.  He  blamed  the  officious  zeal  which  had  led 
Barillon  to  demand  the  suppression  of  the  libel  in  England,  and 
eiriitbiled  ■  good  sense  on  the  subject  weil  worthy  of  the  imita- 
tion of  later  monarch;. 

"  I  desire,"  said  he  to  bis  ambassador,  "  that  yon  will  take  do  step  to 
procure  this  piece  to  be  burnt,  or  to  prevent  its  bdng  transkted  into 
English.  Book*  o^  tiu  land  vtuaily  lote  their  crtdit/rom  tie  lUtle  atten- 
iuM  paid  to  tkem,  and  are  otUg  twgkt  after  m  coiutquence  tf  tke  prnni 
taken  to  nppreu  tkem." 

Not  only  did  James  outstrip  the  French  king  in  zeal,  but  dis- 
played a  greater  eagerness  to  promote  the  Catholic  l^ith  diaa 
even  the  Holy  See  itself.  He  had  long  been  desirous  dial 
Count  D'Adda,  the  Pope's  Nuncio,  a  young  man  who  had 
before  resided  at  the  English  court  in  a  secular  capacity,  should 
assume  his  ecclesiastical  habit;  but  the  Nuncio,  having  a  regard 
at  once  to  his  safety  and  to  bis  appearance,  for  some  time  resisted 
the  king's  pious  importunities.  At  length  James,  who  thought 
it  somewhat  scandalous  that  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  should 
have  an  envoy  publicly  accredited  at  his  court,  while  the  Head  of 
all  Christendom  was  not  permitted  to  send  any  ostensible  repre- 
sentative, prevailed  upon  the  Nuncio  to  be  consecrated  arch- 
bishop t»  partibiis  of  Amasia,  at  the  chapel  of  St.  James's,  and  to 
make  a  public  entry  into  Windsor.  The  king  afterwards  found; 
as  he  tells  us  in  his  Memoirs,  that  it  would  have  been  more 
prudent  to  have  waived  "  this  outward  ostentation ;"  but  despising 
the  conse<}uences,  he  resolved  that  the  ceremony  should  be  per- 
formed with  all  due  solemnity.     M.  Mazure  has  given  a  C 

account  of  this  transaction  from  the  letters  of  Barillon. 


"  The  ceremony  was  publicly  performed  amidst  a  coDcoune  of  Eng- 
lish of  all  persuasions.  At  night  after  supper,  the  Noncio  made  his  ap- 
peanuice  in  the  queen's  apartmeots  in  his  episcopal  dress.  Tbe  king 
and  queen  went  upon  their  knees  to  him.  *  This,'  says  Barillon  in  a 
note  in  cypher,  '  gave  great  inrprize  to  many  persons  wbo  have  never 
seen  other  monarchs  ask  for  the  Nuncio's  benediction.  His  Brilanoic 
majesty  remarked  this,  and  said  that  it  was  not  as  nuncio  but  as  archbialu^ 
that  his  benediction  was  required.'  James  II.  expressed  himself  in 
terms  of  great  satisfaction  with  this  ceremony,  to  the  French  ambassador. 
'  Tbe  king  your  master,'  said  be  to  Barillon,  '  will  doubtless  feel  great 
pleasure  ou  hearing  that  a  Cntholic  prelate  has  been  publicly  consecrated 
at  my  court.'  and  on  quitting  bim,  he  added, '  You  see  that  I  omit 
nothing  in  my  power.  I  hope  that  tbe  king  your  master  will  assist  me, 
and  that  we  shall  in  concert  do  great  things  for  religion.'" — vol.  if. 
p.  -^39. 
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'  It  cannot  he  d)eged  in  eicuse  of  James  that  he  \fm  not  aware 
ot  the  fataJ  consequences  of  his  measures.  He  earl;  foreaaw  and 
prepared  for  the  struggle  into  which  he  knew  that  his  outraged 
■nbjecta  muat  be  plunged.  Some  singular  proofs  of  this  .fact  are 
given  b;  M.  Mazure,  drawn  from  the  correspondence  of  Barillon 
and  BoBrepaus,  and  unknown  to  our  own  historians.  Besides 
making  preparations  for  war  in  Ireland,  (of  which  we  shall  speak 
hereafter,)  James  had  early  in  l687  'begun  to  fortify  Portsmouth, 
from  an  evident  apprehension  of  civil  disturbances.  During  the 
king's  progress  into  the  west,  in  which  Bonrepaus,  the  French 
envoy,  accompanied  him,  the  royal  party  visited  Portsmouth, 
and  on  the  envoy  expressing  his  admiration  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  town  was  fortified,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  annoy- 
ing it  from  the  sea, 

"  The  precautions,"  said  the  king,  "  are  not  against  the  bombs  which 
nay  be  dischai^ed  fium  the  sea,  but  entinly  agatntt  the  land  side;  and 
it  i)  my  firm  intention  to  put  the  fortifications  of  Fortsuiouth  in  such  a 
ttale  that  I  shall  have  no  apprehension  of  being  intidted  in  it." 

Bonrepans  adds,  that  in  all  the  conversations  which  had  taken 
place  between  the  king  and  himself,  he  perceived  that  James  had 
no  intention  of  employing  his  navy,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  in 
all  bis  proceedings  his  object  was  to  fortify  himself  on  land  against 
bis  subjects.  (Mazure,  vol.  ii-  p.  283.)  It  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  this  letter  of  the  French  envoy  was  written  before 
the  trial  of  the  Seven  Bishops,  and  before  the  people  manifested 
any  of  those  indubitable  jigns  of  resistance  whii^  might  have 
justified  such  a  jealousy. 

The  policy  pursued  by  James  with  regard  to  Ireland  is  fully 
developed  in  the  correspondence  of  the  French  ministers.  From 
the  commencement  of  his  reign  he  had  employed  himself  in  put- 
ting that  island  into  such  a  state,  that,  should  be  be  driven  from 
his  English  dominions,  he  might  find  a  refuge  amongst  his  Irish 
■ubjects.  Of  thb  fact  an  incontestable  proof  remains  in  the 
French  archives,  in  the  shape  of  a  report  on  the  military  strength 
of  that  country  made  by  Lord  Dartmouth,  who  received  a  com- 
mission for  that  purpose  from  the  king. 

"  To  complete  what  relates  to  Ireland,"  .says  our  author,  "  James 
II.,  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  bad  a  surrey  made  of  all  the 
■ulttary  tbrtificatiaiui  of  that  island  by  Ixird  Dartmouth,  Master- General 
of  tbe  Ordnance.  His  report,  which  in  now  before  us,  proves  the  ex- 
igence of  an  express  plan  of  wresting  the  preponderance  from  the  Eng- 
lisb,  and  of  establishing  in  Ireland  a  system  of  defence  for  a  hypothesis 
which  was  afterwards  realized  j  namely,  the  necessity  of  the  king  taking 
tthtgt  amongst  the  Irish  Cadxriics.  Tie  tatue  jMn  autt  one  day  be 
fotmetd  hj  the  Jbrri^  nation  o^  the  amtinent  in  emUacourmg  to  separate 
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Irdmdfmn  Englmd;  it  mil  and  nttut  be  tiat  ofPmct,  if  France  it 
nereMMgtred  by  the  poUcji  tif  En$la'id.''~r^ol.  iL  fs  115. 

We  pBrdcularly  recotnmeiid  the  last  sentence  to  the  conatdera- 
tioD  of  those  who  do  not  hesitate  atill  to  support  that  sj-stem  of 
exaaperatkm,  which  at  diis  time  had  nearly  dirown  Ireland  into 
the  hands  of  France,  and  which  must  always  expose  her  to  the 
s6)icitatioDS  of  our  enemies.  The  wanting  given  by  M.  Maziua 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  threat  of  a  demagt^ue. 

While  James  was  thus  rendering  Ireland  a  citadel  for  himself 
in  case  of  distress,  his  lieutenant,  Tyrconnd,  was  plotting  to 
reader  that  island  a  province  of  France.  The  account  of  this 
intri^e  (taken  irom  the  letters  of  Bonrepaus)  is  so  cuiious  dnt 
we  give  it  at  length. 

"  The  king's  designs  upon  Ireland  embraced  a  period  of  five  ycath. 
"Hiat  time  appeared  necessary  to  him,  in  order  to  fortiAr  that  kingdom, 
and  to  prepare  an  asylum  in  it  for  the  Catholics,  independent  of  hit 
successor,  if  the  Prince  of  Orange  succeeded  to  him.  But  the  Duke  of 
Tyrconnel  had  views  of  leu  distant  completion.  An  English  nobleman 
who  possessed  bis  entire  conBdence,  and  who  treated  with  the  king 
respecting  all  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  made  a  propoial  to  Bonrepsns  to 
rerrair  to  Chester.  Tyrconnel  had  allowed  him  to  open  his  mind  to  him. 
'  The  plans  of  the  Tice-roy,'  he  said,  *  were  subordinate  to  the  life  of 
James  II.,  and  be  was  taking  meamres  under  all  circumstances  to  place 
himself  under  the  protection  of  the  King  of  France.  Meanwhile  be 
was  warmly  urging  the  King  of  England  to  form  magazines  of  arm* 
and  ammunition  of  every  description ;  and  already  a  vessel  bad  juit 
been  sent  to  Ireland  laden  with  gunpowder  and  faowitreis.'  Bonrepans, 
who  had  not  yet  received  the  answer  of  the  Marquis  de  Sdgnelay,  darst 
not  venture  to  repair  to  Chester,  and  to  expose  himself  nnanthorized  to 
sncb  cooCdential  communications.  Shortly  anerwards  he  received  from 
France  the,  requisite  powers.  '  His  majesty,'  said  M.  de  SeigneUy, 
'  regards  the  business  as  most  important.  If  the  person  yon  mention 
has  positive  credenUals  from  my  Lord  Tyrconnel,  you  may  teU  him  that 
the  king  assents  to  the  propositions  which  he  makes,  and  that  in  the 
event  of  the  death  of  the  King  of  En^and,  if  he  should  he  strong 
enough  to  keep  his  ground  in  Ireland,  he  may  rely  on  considerable 
succours  from  his  majesty,  who  will  give  orders  for  preparing  whatever 
b  necessary  at  Brest  for  that  purpose.  But  as  a  matter  of  that  im- 
poftance  demands  the  closest  secrecy,  it  is  proper  that  you  should  assure 
bim  that  M.  de  BariUon  shall  knoW  dothingof  it,  (TyrcoDod's  agent  wu 
too  cloeely  coniMcWd  with  Sunderland,)  and  that  you  take  measures  fitt 
opening  a  direct  oorrespondencc  with  Lord  Tyrconnel,  in.  order-tbat  we 
msy,  if  necessary,  settle  wiA  him  a«  to  the  conditions  ander  wbich  bis 
minesey  might  grant  him  bis.  demands  and  the  neoesaary  asiistanx  in 
order  to  maintain  the  Catholic  religion  in  Ireland,  and  sepalvte  that 
kingdom  from  the  rest  of  Enriand,  in  the  event  of  a  f^otestant  prince 
succeeding  to  the  throne.'  Thus  authorized,  Bcmrcpans  kat  no  time, 
and  Tyrconnel  commmiicated  to  him  thht  befine  a  yur  was  oVer,  evtcy 
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tMag  wboM  be  pRpwed  in  Ireland,  and  that  fi>r  tbat  purpoie  he  would 
tend  a  MCret  a^ot  to  the  ooBJt  of  France.  As  to  Scotland,  Bonrepans, 
whose  embassy  io  England  .^as  about  to  expire,  again  renewed  his  first 
pnipasitioDs  for  the  establisbinenl  of  a  republic  there,  and  announced 
to  the  Manjuis  de  Seignelay  that  he  would  discuss  the  subject  with  him 
»ert>ally."— toI.  ii.  p,  288. 

The  proceedings  in  tbe  case  of  Magdalen  College,  perhaps 
tended  more  thm  at^  other  act  of  the  lung  to  shake  die  foun- 
dttioD  of  his  throne.  Those  proceedings  are  so  full;  related  by 
our  own  Kistorians,  and  may  be  foand  at  such  lene;^  in  Mr. 
Howell's  edition  xtf  the  State  Trials,  that  M.  Mazure  can 
KMFCely  be  expected  to  throw  an;  additional  light  on  the  subject. 
His  account  of  the  king's  interview  with  the  fellows  at  Oxford, 
taken  from  the  correspondence  of  Bonrepaus,  is  however  curious, 
not  only  as  a  proof  of  the  fideli^  with  which  the  French  agenu 
bammitted  to  their  court  iotelligeDce  of  important  otcuirences, 
but  a*  showing  that,  even  in  tlw  o{Hnioo  of  his  French  friends, 
the  cotKhict  of  James  was  considered  not  only  as  rash,  but  as 
destnictive  of  the  ends  which  he  himself  had  in  view.  It  appears 
■bo,  from  Bonrepaus'  account  of  this  interview,  that  James  was 
so  transported  with  anger,  that  he  waa  even  obliged  to  retire  in 
order  to  calm  himself.  An  attack  like  this  upon  the  rights  of 
the  university  at  once  roused  the  indignation  of  the  churchmen, 
who  only  submitted  under  the  influence  of  actual  compulsion. 

While  the  domestic  policy  of  the  king  was  thus  imprudent 
and  dnogerouB,  he  was  not  more  successful  in  his  relations  with 
foreign  powers.  N^otwithstanding  the  incessant  protestations  of 
friendship  and  affection  which  he  lavished  upon  the  French  king, 
be  yet  &iled  to  secure  the  confidence  of  that  sovereign,  who,  as 
appears  firom  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  time,  placed 
no  kind  of  reliance  on  the  good  faith  of  hig  ally.  With  the  States 
James  had  indeed  a  difficult  part  to  act ;  and,  with  a  singular 
want  of  discretion,  he  confided  his  interests  there  to  the  hands  of 
D'Albeville — a  man  of  the  most  corrupt  principles  and  of  the 
most  shallow  capacity.  The  intrigues  and  mistakes  of  this 
miaerable  person  are  exposed  at  length  in  the  narrative  of  M. 
Mamre,  who  is  particularly  full,  as  might  be  expected,  in  hig 
relation  of  James's  foreign  policy.  In  his  conduct  towards  die 
Prince  of  Orange,  James  was  singularlj  unfortunate.  Neither 
con6ding  in  him  nor  defying  him,  he  pursued  towards  him  diat 
lemponsing  system  which  demonstrated  his  sense  of  his  own 
weakness.  So  destructive,  indeed,  was  the  existence  of  die 
prince  to  the  views  entertained  by  James,  that  M.  Mazure  is 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  king  was  implicated  in  an  attempt, 
contemplated  in  tbe  early  part  of  the  year  1688,  against  the  hfe 
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of  die  prince.  The  particulars  of  this  Iraonctiop,  wUtfa,  as 
M.  Mazure  informs  ua,  is  only  to  be  traced  in  the  conespondeBce 
of  Davaux,  are  so  interesting,  that  we  do  not  betritate  to  lay 
tfaetn  before  our  readers. 

"  A  native  of  Oanaburg,  named  Gronsfeldt,"  says  Davanx,  "  applied 
to  him  (the  Prince  of  Orange)  for  a  protection  in  order  to  ditckise  to 
him  a  plan  formed  against  his  life.  This  man  was  brought  before  Eiim> 
and  deposed,  that  being  in  a  state  of  extreme  wretchedness  at  Amster- 
dam, and  morti6e<l  at  finding  himself  reduced  to  beggary,  after  having 
served  so  long  during  the  war,  lie  was  frequently  giving  vent  to  his 
despair,  and  saying  thnt  he  was  ready  to  undertake  anything.  One  day 
a  stranger,  overbearing  bim  talk  in  this  manner,  gave  him  sooke  money. 
Shortly  afterwards,  he  said,  this  stranger  offered  to  make  his  fortune, 
if  be  would  undertake  to  poison  the  person  whom  be  would  name  to 
him.  Gronsfeldt,  having  assented  to  the  proposition,  received  next  day 
a  pbial  of  poison.  The  stranger  told  bim  that  this  poison  neither 
altered  the  taste  nor  tbe  colour  of  wine ;  and  that  he  must  make  tbe 
experiment  of  its  effects  on  bis  landlord,  who  would  die  of  it  in  two 
hours.  '  This  man,'  said  the  stranger  to  bim,  '  is  a  poor  wretch,  too 
obscure  to  make  his  late  excite  any  notice;  if  you  make  a  trial  of  the 
poison  upon  bim  tbis  very  evening,  to-morrow  moniiog  a  persoo  wear- 
ing a  white  plume  will  bring  you  two  hundred  guineas,  and  will  give 
you  every  security  for  receiving  ten  tbousand,  if  you  poison  the  Prince 
of  Orange.'  Grousfeldt  took  the  pbial,  and  went  to  bis  lodging  j  but 
being  seised  with  remorse,  be  departed  the  next  day,  and  returned  to  his 
native  country,  from  whence  be  wrote  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  for  the 
means  of  coming  and  making  tbis  disclosnre. 

"  Tbe  Prince,"  observes  M.  Mazure,  "  had  treated  this  information 
with  utter  contempt,  thinking  that,  in  all  probability,  Gronsfeldt  bad 
merely  hatched  this  plot  out  of  bis  own  brain,  in  order  to  obtain  some 
reward ;  but  at  the  last  Hague  fair,  Grousfeldt  felt  himself  struck  in 
the  crowd,  and  called  out,  '  I  am  wounded :'  he  had  actually  received  a 
thrust  of  a  stiletto  in  the  loins,  of  an  inch  deep. 

"  This  event  naturally  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
The  police  made  inquiries,  to  ascertain  if  it  was  true  that  Grousfeldt  had 
dined,  in  the  tavern  which  he  mentioned,  with  the  person  whose  descrip- 
tion he  bad  given,  and  who  had  paid  bis  reckoning.  '  This  was  all  tbe 
due  that  tbey  could  have,'  says  the  Connt  Davaux,  '  as  Grousfeldt  had 
declared  that  he  had  no  knowle<lge  of  where  tbis  stranger  lived:  be 
neither  kiiew  bis  name  nor  bis  couutry;  be  only  said,  that  tbe  stranger 
spoke  French  badly,  and  he  thoagkt  him  an  EngUthman.' 

"  Count  pdvaax,  who  relates  these  facts,  examines  the  circumstances 
which  can  throw  any  reasonable  doubts  on  the  existence  of  a  plot  for 
assassinating  the  Prince  of  Orange.  How  is  it  that  Grousfeldt  did  not 
seek  to  make  himself  better  acquainted  with  the  name,  residence,  and 
country  of  tbe  stranger  ?  Having  taken  tbe  poison,  and  having  been 
touched  with  remorse  so  immediately  afterwards,  why  did  not  he  im- 
mediately go  and  reveal  it  to  the  prince,  or  at  least  to  a  magistrate  } 
Why  did  not  he  keep  the  poison  ?     '  But,'  adds  the  connt,  '  as  men  do 
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DM  alwsTS  act  whfa  preMnce  of  miDd  on  such  occuiom,  do  certain  Id- 
fctcace  ctta  be  thence  derived.  Betidn,  Bccording  to  Grousfcldt'a  deda- 
nttoo,  the  itranger,  on  being  informed  next  daj  that  the  promised  trial 
had  not  bfCD  made,  had  ni^ed  him  to  keep  hit  promise,  and  threatened 
him  thiLt  if  he  &iled,  he  would  learn  to  his  cost  that  communicBtioni  of 
this  nature  were  not  made  with  impunity,  and  it  was  in  conseqaence  of 
this  meaace  that  Grousfeldt  finally  quitted  Amsterdam  that  very  day.' 

"  After  all  these  details,  Count  Davaux  adds,  but  in  cypher,  a  private 
circncnstance  connected  with  the  Marquis  d'Albeville  ;  '  I  have  learned 
Irani  him  that  an  Englishman  residing  at  Amsterdam  had  been  security 
for  Grousfeldt ;  that  this  tame  Englishman  came  to  the  Marquis  d'Albe- 
Tiile  last  week  (Letter  of  May  31,)  and  informed  bimof  the  whde  affair, 
■t  which  he  was  alarmed,  because  they  had  come  to  iaterrof  ate  him  as  to 
bis  motives  for  becoming  security  for  this  man.' 

"  Count  DavauK  gives  do  farther  details,  and  the  only  result  of  this 
mysteiious  affair  was  to  aSarA  the  Prince  the  opportunity  of  having 
giurds  assigned  bim  when  he  quitted  the  Hague  to  go  to  his  castle  at  Loo. 

"  No  doubt,  we  may  venture  to  say  with  the  Count  Davaux,  that 
this  conspiracy  agtunst  the  life  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  only  ima- 
ginary ;  no  other  trace  of  it  is  discoverable  than  that  which  is  afforded 
by  his  own  correspondence,  and  the  enemies  i^  the  English  monarch  did 
not  ventare  to  charge  him  with  this.  But  in  times  of  political  or  reli- 
gions binaticism  there  are  men  to  be  found  who  hold  the  execrable 
maxim,  that  iil/wg  m  no  murder.  It  it  quite  certain,  that  after  the 
Revolution  was  completed,  there  were  real  conspiracies  against  Wil- 
Uam's  life,  with  which  there  are  undeniable  proofs  that  King  James  was 
acquainted,  and  that  if  he  did  not  authorise  or  approve  them,  he  at  least 
tolerated  them." — vol.  ii.  p.  420. 

M.  Mazure  then  refers  to  a  note  at  the  conclusion  of  his  His- 
toiT  wfaicfa  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  hereafter. 

rbe  obscurity  in  which  this  transaction  is  enveloped,  will 
probably  never  be  removed ;  but  diere  are  some  circumstances 
Bot  noticed  by  M.  Mazure,  which  render  the  aSnir  still  more 
uDgular.  He  does  indeed  allude  to  a  previous  attempt  upon  the 
perwio  of  the  Prince,  contemplated  "  by  a  gentleman  of  Pied- 
moot  who  had  killed  his  colonel."  The  same  design  is  mentioned 
by  Burnet;  but  there  wbs,  we  believe,  no  particular  narrative  of 
it  published,  until  Mr.  Seward,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his 
"  Amadfaa  of  dulinguished  Persons,"  printed  an  original  Letter 
from  Nicholas  Facio,  the  celebrated  mathematician,  containing 
an  account  of  the  proposed  attempt,  communicated  to  Facio  by 
the  "  Piedmontese  Kcntleman"  himself.  Count  Fenil.  This  per- 
son, having  killed  his  commandiDg  ofScer,  fled  from  the  French 
•ervif:e  into  which  he  had  entered ;  but  being  desirous  of  returning, 
be  addressed  a  letter  to  Louvois,  the  French  minister,  proposing 
to  aeize  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  deliver  him  into  the  hands 
of  the  French.     IjOHvoia  received  the  proposal  widi  eagerness. 
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vnotK  to  Fenil « leMer  in  hkown  hand  (which  was  seen  by  Facio) 
holding  out  thti  greateirt  promises,  and  desiring  him  to  come  to 
Paris.  These  facts  were,  strangely  enough,  communicated  to 
Facio,  who  acquainted  Burnet  with  them,  uuder  a  promise  of 
secrecy,  and  ultimately  informed  the  Prince  himiself,  who,  in  con- 
sequence, suffered  himself  to  be  attended  with  a  guard.  The 
above  is  the  outline  of  Facio's  narrative,  which  agrees  with  Bur- 
net's short  relation  of  the  ^ame  affair.  What  became  of  Fenil 
does  not  appear.  Sis  years  after  the  discovery  of  this  attenqit, 
(viz.  in  1692,)  another  conapiracy  was  Eormed  agaipst  die  life  of 
Wiltiam.  Tbe  account  of  it  given  by  Barnet  is,  that  oile  Grandval 
had  been  in  treaty  with  Louvoia  to  perpetrate  this  act,  and  th^ 
on  Louvoii'  death  his  son  found  a  memorandum  Of  the  design 
amongst  bis  father's  papers,  and  sending  for  Grandval  persuaded 
him  to  renew  it.  However,  before  the  attempt  could  be  accom- 
plished, it  was  discovered,  and  Grandval,  being  seized,  was  tried 
iQ  Flanders  by  a  court-nlartial,  and  eiecuted.  The  whig  writers 
have  not  hesitated  to  assert  James's  participation  in  this  scheme.* 
Of  the  justice  of  such  ao  accusation  it  is  ditEcult  to  form  an 
opinion  j  but  from  nil  the  circumstances  of  tbe  case  we  are  in- 
cuned  to  think  that  these  designs  originated  with  the  French 
Court  rather  than  with  James. 

It  does  not  seem  improbable  that  Fenil,  and  Grouafeldt,  and 
Grandval,  were  one  and  the  same  person.  We  know  (hat  Count 
Fenil  communicated  his  design  by  letter  to  Louvois,  and  that  it 
was  amongst  his  papers  that  £e  plan  of  the  proposed  assassination 
was  found,  on  which  Louvois  the  younger  proceeded  in  1692.  Tbe 
name  of  Grousfeldt  too  would  be  easily  converted  by  the  Frendi 
into  Grandval;  but,  after  all,  this  is  and  must  be  merely  matter  of 
speculation. 

There  are,  unfortunately,  more  substantial  grounds  for  believing 
that  James  was  implicated  iu  the  conspiracy  against  William, 
discovered  in  the  year  1696,  and  for  which  several  persons  were 
tried  and  suffered.  The  most  important  evidence  of  James's 
guilt  has  been  brought  to  light  by  M.  Mazure,  who  has  devoted 
a  note  at  the  conclusion  of  his  volume  to  the  subject.  The  ac- 
count given  of  tbe  transaction  by  James  faimself't'  is  as  fol- 
lows:— 

"  Hiat  about  the  end  of  the  year  1 693,  a  proposal  had  been  made  to 
the  King,  by  one  newly  come  out  of  England,  of  seizing  and  bringing 
sway  tbe  Prince  of  Orange,  EUid  of  maknig  a  rising  in  actd  about  London, 
but  hit  Majesty  would  not  hear  of  U,  looking  upon  the  project  as  im- 
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MCOodtBg  them.  The  same  thing  some  time  after  wat  poposed  aniB, 
■nd  again  r^ected  y  notwithstaodiag  vrbicb,  in  the  begiumng  of  the 
year  1695,  it  was  a  third  time  moved  by  one  Crosby,  or  Cleucb,  who 
came  from  people  that  nished  tbe  King  well'  (hs  he  pretended),  though 
aoother  set  of  men  than  those  the  King  hnd  hitberto  corresponded  wltb ; 
these  peisHis,  he  said,  made  no  doubt  of  seizing  the  Prince  of  Orange 
tod  bringing  htm  off,  bat  desired  a  warrant  by  hb  Majesty  to  empower 
them  to  do  it;  this  the  king  »gtia  rejected,  and  charged  bim  uot  to 
meddle  in  any  nich  matter.'* 

James  then  proceeds  to  relate  tbe  manner  in  which  Crosby 
dboboycd  tbese'  ifajunctions,  and  excited'  Sir  WilHam  Parki^B, 
Chamock,  and  others,  to  the  attempt  m  wbicb  they  lOst'  tfaeit 
Ihea.  He  then  gives  a  narrative  of  Sir  George  Berkeley,  and 
the  commission  which  that  person  held  firom  him,  Ibr  the  purpose 
of  blowing,  that  though  he  had  authorized  his  adherents  to  levy 
war  against  William,  be  bad  never  assented  to  the  attbmpt  upon 
bis  person. 

In  searching  among  tbe  papers  relating  to  James  II.  at  Saint 
Germain,  M.  Mazure  discovered  a  very  extraordinary  document, 
wbidi  necessarily  raises  a  doubt  as  to  tbe  correctness  of  the  above 
itatement.  The  date  (in  pencil)  was  1693,  and  it  purported  to 
be  a  commission  from  James  II.     It  ran  thns — 

"  Ton  are  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  seize  and  secure  the 
penon  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  to  bring  him  before  us,  taking  to 
jmr  assistance  such  othen  of  our  faithful  subjects  in  whom  you  may  have 
tbe  moat  confidence;  and  we  order'  and  command  tJl  sach  lieutenants, 
deputy  lieutenants,  mayore,  sheriffs,  and  other  officers,  civil  and  militaty, 
tsbe  assistant  to  yon  in  the  due  execution  of  these  presents,  and  for 
joar  *o  doing  tfai*  shall  be-  your  warrant." 

In  the  margin  of  the  same  paper  Is  written — 

"  Fratdre  lordre  du  Rot  pater  ierire  au  Goamtmair  de  Bouiogiu  «• 
ficmr  d»  Sieur  C." 

From  a  letter  given  by  M.  Maaure,  there  appears  to  be  little 
docbt  that  tbe  Sieur  C,  was  the  Crosby  whose  ogera  are  said  by 
Jaaea  to  have  been  n^actedhy  hjnl>  and  if  that  be  correct,  it  is 
Aficolt  to  reotmcile  the  existence  of  die  docunaent  discovered  at 
St  Gerraau,  with  tbe  statement  in  James's  memoirs.  It  is  no«- 
siUe,  indeed,  that  although  die  draft  of  the  commission  may  have 
been  prepared,  the  scruples  winch:  James  professes  may  have  ope- 
rtted  to  prevent  tbe  completion  of  the  instruinent.  It  k  certain 
hat  all  the  coitspirators  who  suffered  in  l696  denied  at  tke  seaf- 
fiold,  that  the  commisaioo  under  which  they  acted  contained  any 
sotfaority  to  seize  the  person  of  William. 

Tbe  interesting  nature  of  the  inquiry  will  excuse  the  above 
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AgKasion;  but  we  shall  dow  reaume  die  nuntive  of  M.  Mazure, 
with  his  spirited  picture  of  the  trial  of  the  seven  bishops.  He  has, 
however,  brought  to  light  no  new  fecte,  and  we  ootj  advert  to  the 
subject  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  extract  from  a  letter  to  Baril- 
loD,  who  seems  to  nave  been  quite  convinced  that  the  bishops  and 
their  counsel  were  in  the  right. 

"  It  seems,"  lays  the  ambassador,  speakiDg  of  tbe  trial,  "  as  if  there 
bad  been  a  sort  of  trial  of  strength  between  the  two  parties,  and  that  the 
popular  cause  has  completely  triumphed  over  that  of  ibe  king.  The 
counsel  for  the  bishops  seized  tbe  opportunity  which  was  offered  them  for 
agitating  the  question  of  tbe  dispensing  power.  Tbey  maintaiued  that 
this  power  could  never  be  granted  to  the  king,  without  entirely  over- 
turning  the  laws  and  the  established  form  of  government,  which  ia  at  an 
end  if  the  laws  can  be  suspended  by  any  other  power  than  that  which 
made  them,  namely,  the  parUament.  This  doctrine  was  received  with 
universal  applause  and  great  acclamation.     The  advocates  of  tbe  royal 

Ererogative  were  not  prepared  to  reply,  or  to  refute  the  ailments 
rougbt  forward  by  tbe  most  learned  lawyers  of  England,  who  were  op- 
^ed  to  them." — vol,  ii.  p.  469. 

The  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  which  happened  two  days 
after  the  bishops  had  been  committed  to  the  Tower,  hastened  the 
crisis  of  James's  fortunes;  and  the  event  which  he  had  so  long 
and  so  earnestly  desired  as  that  which  was  to  strengthen  and  coo- 
firm  his  power,  was  in  fact  the  immediate  cause  of  its  overthrow. 
The  enemies  of  Catholicism,  who  had  looked  with  hope  and  con- 
fidence to  the  Protestant  heirs,  now  beheld  themselves  deprived 
even  of  this  remote  consolation,  and  in  their  dread  of  a  Popish 
successor  they  did  not  hesitate  to  invite  the  immediate  interposi- 
tion of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  With  consummate  skill  and  cau- 
tion that  able  statesman  had  prepared  himself  and  his  resources  for 
this  great  emei^ency,  and  the  call  of  the  English  nation  for  deliver- 
«nce  found  a  prompt  answer.  Never  was  so  bold  and  so  noble 
an  enterprise  achieved  with  more  wisdom  and  valour.  Aldu>ugh 
himself  exposed  to  the  vigorous  assaults  of  France,  William  suc- 
cessfully protected  the  States  against  the  menaced  danger,  and  left 
himself  free  for  tbe  accomplishment  of  his  great  task  in  England- 
While  thus,  on  the  oae  hand,  all  that  prudence  could  suggest  and 
energy  execute  was  pressed  into  tiie  service  of  die  Prince,  the 
proceedings  of  James  were  marked  with  an  imbecility  and  ao 
mertneas  which  almost  amounted  to  infatuation.  Undecided 
whether  to  press  forward  or  to  retrace  hia  fatal  footsteps,  Jamea, 
Jerme  dans  tairresotuliojts,  to  use  a  phrase  of  M.  Mazure,  seemed 
wilHog  to  persuade  himself  that  the  threatened  danger  would  yet 
pass  away.  Though  forewarned,  both  by  the  French  ambassador 
and  by  D'Albeville,  of  the  preparations  makii^  in  Holland,  ^idi 
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il  was  bat  too  obvious  were  destined  for  Enf^snd,  be  still  per^ 
listed  in  asserhag  that  Ae  Prince  would  not  venture  upon-  so 
perilous  anenterprize;  andvhen  Louis  XIV.  meoacedtlie  States 
with  war  in  case  an  attempt  should  be  made  upon  England, 
James  had  the  folly  to  resent  as  impertineut  an  iuterference  upon 
which  all  his  hopes  must  have  depended.  '  And  yet  there  was  in 
this  some  show  of  rojra)  feeling  not  unbecoming  a  khig  of  Eng- 
land: — "  I  need  not  a  protector,"  said  be  to  Van  Aters,  the  am- 
bassador of  the  States;  "  I  have  no  wish  to  he  treated  like  the 
Cardinal  of  Furstemberg" — (a  creature  of  Louis  XIV, >  But 
upon  whom  was  he  to  rely?  He  had  alienated  the  aflections  of 
the  great  majorit)'  of  bis  people ;  be  had  offended  the  Church  of 
England,  till  in  tbe  eslremity  of  her  wrath  she  foi^ot  even  her 
om  principles  of  non-resistance;  he  bad  failed  to  conciliate  the 
Sovereign  FontifF,  who,  in  common  with  all  the  moderate  and  sea- 
■ihle  Catholics  of  England,  looked  with  regret  upon  measures  so 
little  calculated  to  promote  tbe  true  interests-  of  tbe  ChUrch  of 
Rome.  Under  these  circumstances,  France  seemed  tbe  only 
power  to  which  James  could  turn  with  confidence  for  assistance 
and  support,  and  yet  he  slighted  the  efforts  thus  made  by  I^ouis  in 
hit  fovour;  nay,  as  tbe  danger  approached  nearer,  be  abandoned 
■Itf^tber  the  idea  of  succours  from  that  sovereign,  and  endea- 
voured to  conciliate  tbe  States,  by  expressing  bia  readiness  to  join 
with  them  in  preserving  tbe  peace  of  Nimeguen.  The  memoir 
which  Janies  despatched  at  this  period  to  the  States,  given  by  M}. 
Mazure  from  tbe  correspondence  of  Barillon,  is  a  very  remark- 
able documeut,  and  betrays  the  extremity  to  which  tbe  king  was 
reduced.  In  consequence  of  tbe  adoption  of  this  line  of  policy 
by  James,  Louis  XlV.  suspended  his  intention  of  declaring  war 
against  tbe  States — a  hct  which  is  now  for  the  first  time  brought 
to  light.  At  tbe  same  time  we  cannot  altogether  coincide  with 
our  author  in  the  eulogy  which  he  takes  this  occasion  of  passing 
anon  the  magnanimity  of  Louis  XIV.  whose  conduct  in  tbU 
atiair  ought,  he  tells  us,  to  inspire  us  with  veneration  for  his  cha- 
racter. That  sovereign  was  fully  aware  tbat  it  deeply  interested 
himself  to  preserve  the  crown  of  England  upon  tbe  brows  of 
James,  and  in  forbearing  at  this  time  to  press  his  warlike  designs 
against  Holland,  he  was  doubtless  governed  by  tbe  expectatioB 
that  James  wonid  probaUy,  by  bis  new  |>olicy,  be  enabled  topre- 
vent  the  threatened  descent  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.-.  Had 
Louis  at  once  declared  war  against  the  States,  it  would  have  been 
impoaaible  that  the  repudiation  by  James  of  a  connection  with 
France  could  have  gained  any  credit,  and  the  design  of  tbe 
Prince  of  Orange  upon  England  would  have  been  forwarded  with 
doable  vigour.     The  cautions  policy  of  the  two  mwiarchs  was 
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doooml  to  be  unnicceMfal,  mad  the  fair  pronisw  of  the  ^Ml  *^ 
£ng|apid  pnxllHKd  uocbange  in  the  conduct  of  the  Slat4#-  lluw 
deprived  alike  of  his  kop«s  of  auccour  Iron  France,  and  of  for- 
be«nace  firoin  HoUtud,  Jamo*  wu  drivea  to  tbe  wiptUatable  oe- 
cessitjF  of  retracing  iJwMe  steps  in  his  domestic  poliqy  which  hnj 
led  him  to  the  tvink  of  ruin.  Even  this  attempt,  failed.  Those 
measures  of  restitution,  so  grateful  to  the  peopK,  were  attrtbiita4 
■to  His  Higkiteai,  and  not  to  His  Mt^eHg,  whose  good  faith  in  re- 
tracting whet  had  cost  him  so  much  to  acbiere  was  nwre  than 
siupected.  In  this  state  of  things  the  fleet  of  the  Prince  of 
Orajoge  sailed  for  England. 

When  the  intelligeace  of  this  hostile  armament,  and  of  its  ap- 

E roach  to  the  sbof«s  of  England,  reached  the  ears  of  the  King,  all 
rave  men  expected  to  see  him  hastening  to  meet  the  invadew  at 
the  bead  of  bis  army.  Now  came  the  time  when  the  repuution 
for  courage,  which  he  bad,  perhaps,  not  unjustly  acquked,  ww.to 
be  put  to  the  test.  Eneigy,  promptitude  and  reeo|uUoo  iiugbt 
yet  preserve  the  throne,  which  was-trembliBg  benes^  bim.  To 
pUoB  himself  without  delay  in  front  of  bis  troops^  aitd  to  striken 
jfpeedy  and  vigorous  blow,  waa  the  bold  vbA  wise  exhortation  of 
the  Fnmch  king. 

-  "  The  niDBB  a  king  exUbUs  grestoess  of  sool  in  peril,"  said  Loois,  in 
a  letter  to  his  ambasiBdor,  "  the  mora  he  itreugtbeot  tbe  fidelity  of  Us 
-ml^feaB.  Let  the  Kieg  of  finglaod  esbibit  the  intrepidity  vd>Kh  is 
natonl  to  him,  and  he  will  nuke  himself  formidable  to  bii  enemiei,  and 
cause  them  to  repent  of  their  enteiprize." — vol.  iii,  p.  266. 

Again,  in  a  subsequent  letter,  Louis  r^relted  that  the  King 
hesitated  to  take  the  personal  eomiaancl  of  bis  forceji,  and  finding 
that  be  had  resolved  to  place  ano(h»  pertoo  at  their  bead,  b^ 
oSered  to  despatch  to  James's  assistance,  under  the  title  of  Envoy 
Extraordiaary,  a  Marshal  of  France,  or  a  Lieutenant-General  of 
bis  army.  This  degrading  propoaili(Mi  waa  made  too  late  to  be 
acc^Hed,  nor  is  it  probable  that  the  king  would  have  assonted  to 
it,  suce  it  must  have  heightened  that  jealousy  which  the,  nation 
bad  already  begun  to  entertain  of  a  connection  with  France. 

lo  this  state  of  supinenets  Juks  suffered  the  Prince  of 
Orange  to  hmii  .without  opposition.  The  disaffected,  wfaoee 
spirits  night  have  been  awed  by  a  show  of  resolution  in  the  jkisg. 
gathered  trntlk  hopes, &om  the  suocess  of  his  uiemies.  To  &i^ 
•ake  tbe  bannera  of  a  .king  who  did  not  venture  to  lead  bis  fol- 
lowers to  the  field  was.oot  unnatural,  and  the  example  of  Loiti 
CombuTy  was.  quiskly  followed.  This  was  die  last  blow  to  all 
James's  hopes.  That  army,  which  it  had  cost  him  so  mpch  to 
create,  and  whkh  ha  had  regarded  a»  the  great  engine  by  v^idi 
all  bis  desigBB  were  in  the  end  to  be  eflected,  was  now  iwavertfld 
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inio  die  iBttTUHMQt  of  hii  dttUnctioa.  Desertioo  followed  de- 
■ertiooj  doubt  and  distriut  of  those  who  still  gathered  under. bis 
■tandanlfl  rendered  every  idea  of  effective  resiatance  vaia;  and, 
without  sinking  a  single  blow  in  bis  defence,  Juoes  befaejd  bia 
sceptre  wreacb^  from  his  hands. 

In  eatimating  the  character  of  this  great  transaction,  and  of 
iheae  who  play^  the  principal  parts  io  it,  M.  Mazure  has,  we 
think,  displayed  some  harshness  and  injustice  towards  William. 
The  circumstance  of  bis  relationithip  and  near  connection  with 
James  appears  to  ;bave  bad  an  undue  weight  upon  the  miad  of 
the  historian.  It  is  well  that  the  tender  chanties  and  affections  of 
private  bfe  should  in  .social  iqtercourse  be  inviolably  observed ; 
but  wheD  the  happtuess  and  welfare  of  nations  are  thrown  into 
tbQ  oppoaite  scale,  who  can  blame  the  man  who  yields  to  such 
parsoiouat  claims?  In  o^ber  respects  also,  the  character  of  Wil- 
BHu  seeips  }o  be  displeasing  to  the  historiao;  his  imperturbable 
coldneas,  bis  utterwant  pf  yivaqity,  and  perhaps,  more  than  all,  his 
krecoDCtlable  aversion  to  France,  have  arrayed  the  pr^udices  of 
M.  Mazure  against, him. 

In  closing  the  volume  be£6^  us  we  cannot  avoid  expressing 
our  regret,  or  rather  our  shame,  that  the  literature  of  England 
poascwci  no  irorthy  history  of  the  greatest.ievqlutioH  ever  wrought 
upon  £agli«h  sqil.  The  public  have  long  looked  is  vain  .for  the 
petfomuDoe  of  this  task  to  the  geoius  of  Mackintosh;  but  we 
confes*  that  there  is  another  pen  which  we  should  even  with  mors 
satis6K:tion  see  employed  in  tracing  this  neglected  but  noUe 
history. 

Aet.  V. — Traitc  de  Micanique  Cilesle.    Par  M.  le  Marquis  de 

Laplace.  Tome  V.  4to.  Paris.  1823—1827. 
Thc  volume  of  which  we  have  placed  the  title  at  the  head  of  this 
MtklB,  completes  a  work,  that  forms,  beyond  all  question,  the 
Most  iiDportant  contribution  which  has  been  made  to  the  exact 
sciences  since  the  publication  of  the  Princ^ia  of  Sir  Isaac 
Kewtoo.  Distinguished  alike  by  the  elegance,  the  originality, 
■ad  the  depth  of  its  analysis, — the  sublime  and  imposing  cha- 
ncier of  m  sut^ts  which  it  discusses, — the  multiplicity  and 
impfwtance  of  its  practical  applications, — and  tlie  luminous  und 
eh^40t  manner  in  whkh  it  presents  the  fruits  of  the  profoiwd 
nsearches  of  juany  successive  genei^boos  of  gifted  men, — the 
Huamqiu  Ciek*te  of  X^apUce  claims  to  r»nk  among  the  noUest 
and  niwt  imperishable  monuments  of  die  ^uraan  intellect. 
.  In  coDteu^latipg  tb^  history  of  physical  science,  i>pe  cannot 
fcut  be  pwrtieulfU'ly.Htntck  by  the  slow  and  gradual  manner  in 
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vrhich  iti  fuDdamental  traths  have  become  known  to  iiMnkind> 
Works  of  imagination,  poetry,  eloquence,  and  narration,  were 
produced  at  a  very  eerlj'  period,  equal  at  least  to  any  which  have 
resulted  Irom  the  refined  efforts  of  subsequent  ages ;  but  nothing 
can  be  imagined  more  un philosophical  and  absurd  than  the 
various  theories,  which,  from  the  time  of  Thales  to  that  of  Des 
Cartes,  were  proposed  to  explain  the  constitution  of  the  universe 
and  the  causes  of  things.  What  the  mere  force  of  gepins  could 
effect  was  achieved  by  the  ancient  philosophers ;  but  knowledge 
which  could  only  be  attained  by  a  diligent  comparison  of  carefully 
observed  facts,  or  the  application  of  mathematical  reasoning,  bat 
been  almost  entirely  reserved  for  modem  discovery.  Even  the 
beautiful  geometry  of  the  Greeks,  which  indirectly  contributed  so 
materially  to  the  grand  discoveries  of  Kepler,  remained  in  the 
hands  of  its  inventors  comparatively  steril  and  unproductive.  TIm 
only  important  applicatioDS,  indeed,  which  they  made  of  it,  were 
to  Statics  and  trigonometry.  It  is  apparendy  a  very  umple  fact, 
that  heavy  bodies  descending  freely  to  the  earth  acquire  equal 
increments  of  velocity  in  equal  portions  of  time,  yet  simple  as  it 
appears,  it  eluded  the  observation  of  mankind  till  the  tiine  of 
Galileo,  by  whom  the  principles  of  dynamics  were  established 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the  descriptive 
part  of  astronomy  the  ancients  had  doubtless  made  very  con- 
siderable advances.  They  obsa'ved  the  heavens  assiduously, 
were  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  apparent  motions  of  the 
planets,  and,  considering  that  they  wanted  the  aid  of  the  telescope 
and  the  pendulum,  the  two  great  instruments  of  correct  obser- 
vation, obtained  several  important  elements  io  the  science  with  a 
tnrprising  degree  of  accuracy.  But  of  the  physical  causes  of  the 
phenomena  which  they  contemplated  with  so  much  interest  they 
were  altogether  igoorant ;  for  their  vague  and  obscure  notions  re- 
specting the  gravitation  of  matter,  and  the  influences  of  the  pla- 
netary bodies  on  the  motions  of  each  other,  can  only  be  regarded 
as  more  or  less  probable  conjectures,  in  which  truth  and  error  bad 
equal  chances  of  ascendancy.  '• 

But  when  Newton,  guided  by  the  discoveries  of  Kepler  and 
Galileo,  had  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  the  simple  law  of  attrac- 
tion, aod  ascertained  that  all  material  substances  gravitate  towards 
each  other  with  forces  which  are  directly  as  their  masses,  and  in- 
versely  as  the  squares  of  their  mutual  distances,  the  whole  mecha- 
nisoi  of  nature  was  in  a  manner  revealed ;  a  new  direction  was 
given  to  physical  researches,  and  astronomy  placed  on  a  firm  aod 
unalterable  foundation.  It  was  long,  however,  before  ibe  vajue 
of  this  grand  discovery  could  be  appreciated  in  its  full  extent. . 
Its  most  important  consequences  could  not  be -deduced  from  it 
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.till  Ike  sub6id»rj>  sciences  of  analysis,  roechanica,  and  optics, 
were  greatl;  extended  and  improved.  A  calculus  was  required 
■afficieotly  poweiful  to  embrace  a  mechanism  as  compUcatfd  la 
lis  effects  as  simple  in  its  cause  ;  and  observations  of  sufficient 
Kcuracy  to  furniab  data  for  tbe  determination,  by  means  of  the 
calculus,  of  the  masses,  figures,  and  mutual  distances  of  the 
pUoeta.  Newton  himself,  by  his  admirable  invention  of  tbe 
Ihixionary  cakulus,  supplied  the  first  of  these  requisites,  and  the 
oecessaiy  data  have  been  gradually  obtained  by  the  laborious 
2eal  of  observers,  and  the  ingenuity  of  artists,  who  have  succeeded 
in  giving  to  optical  instruments  a  degree  of  perfection  which,  a 
century  ago,  ibe  most  enthusiastic  devotee  of  astronomy  could 
not  have  anticipated. 

Nevtaa  not  only  supplied  the  principles,  and  indicated  the 
metliods  by  which  physical  astronomy  has  ultimately  been  ren- 
dered tbe  most  perfect  of  all  the  branches  of  human  knowledge, 
but  also  advanced  far  towards  the  solution  of  many  of  its  most 
important  problems.  The  theories  of  the  earth — of  the  tides — 
of  the  transmission  of  sound — of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes 
—and  of  tbe  lunar  inequalities,  have  all  been  considered  in  the 
PriiKipia  ;  and  although  they  were  necessarily  left  more  or  less 
imperfect,  yet  the  true  path  of  inquiry  was  distinctly  pointed  out, 
and  the  way  prepared  for  the  more  extensive  and  accurate  re- 
seardies  of  his  successors.  Among  the  illustrious  individuals 
who  followed  in  the  steps  of  Ne^vton,  those  who  are  most  con- 
spicuously distinguished  by  the  number  and  importance  of  their 
discoveries  are  Clairaut,  d'Alembert,  Eiiler,  Lagrange,  and  La- 
place. Many  others,  indeed,  by  the  improvements  which  they 
uitroduced  into  analysis,  contributed  greatly  to  the  brilliant  suc- 
cess which  attended  the  researches  of  these  live  profound  mathe- 
maticiaos;  our  limits,  however,  will  scarcely  allow  us  to  allude  to 
their  names.  Tbe  mathematical  theories  of  the  planets  having 
gndually  reached  a  state  of  great  perfection,  Laplace  undertook 
the  important  but  arduous  Usk  of  collecting  the  results  of  the 
bbour*  of  his  predecessors,  of  deducing  them  by  methods  of  his 
own  from  the  first  principles  of  mechanics,  and  of  forming  them_ 
ato  a  systematic  and  complete  body  of  science.  This  task  was 
accomplished  by  the  publication  uf  the  Mecaniqae  Celeste,  in  a 
JnaiHKr  which  called  forth  the  unbounded  admiration  of  the  few 
Bdividuals  qualided  to  judge  of  its  importance  and  difficulty. 

The  co|icludiog  volume  of  this  great  work  has  been  published 
m  separate  books,  at  a  long  interval  after  the  preceding,  and  con- 
tans  the  last  improvements  which  the  prolonged  life  of  the  illus- 
tiioos  author  enabled  him  to  introduce  into  tiie  discussion  of  Hie 
di&rent  subjects  which  it  embraces.     Each  book  consis.ts.of  two 
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diitinct  pHits,  the  first  of  which  b  historical,  cootaieing  a  review 
of  the  scientific  labours  of  the  geometers  who  preceded  Laplace 
ID  the  iavestigation  <rf  the  principal  theories  of  physical  astro- 
nomy, and  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  successive  steps  by  which  that 
science  has  beea  gradually  and  laboriously  raised  to  its  present 
state  of  advancement  or  perfecdon.  In  the  second  part  some 
points  of  the  roatbematical  investigations  are  discussed  anewi  the 
analysis  extended  so  as  to  embrace  circumstances  of  which  the 
consideration  had  now  become  pracdcahle,  in  consequence  of  the 
improvemeiits  made  in  the  integral  calculus,  since  the  publicalioa 
of  the  former  volumes,  and  such  modifications  iatroduced  as  ware 
mndered  neoessary  by  a  more  accurate  determinadon  of  the  quao- 
dties,  which  could  only  be  obtained  from  observation.  These 
books  are  therafore  to  be  considered  as  supplenaeotary  to  the 
Miciaaque  C&Uite,  and  although  not  of  equal  importance  with 
those  wnicb  preceded  them,  they  still  offer  various  and  exalted 
claims  to  consideration.  Putting  their  higher  merits  out  of  view, 
and  regarding  them  merely  as  literary  compositions,  they  will  be 
found  interesting  in  no  ordinary  degree.  The  felicitous  manner 
in  which  the  results  of  abstract  science  are  translated  into  ordi- 
nary language,  and  the  perspicuity  and  elegance  with  which  the 
moat  abstruse  and  difficult  subjects  are  developed  and  explained; 
render  them  perfect  models  of  scientific  disquisitions,  and  entitle 
them  to  rank  by  the  side  of  the  introductory  essays  of  the  Me- 
canique  AmUgtique  of  Lagrange,  and  the  Syitime  da  Monde,  and 
Eatai  stir  Ut  ProbabHitis  of  Laplace  himself. 

It  is  to  the  fii-st  or  historical  part  of  these  books  that  our 
attention  will  at  present  be  confin^,  as  being  of  most  interest  to 
the  general  reader.  The  abstruse  and  reccHidite  nature  of  the 
subjects  it  investigates,  together  with  the  great  labour  and  intense 
application  necessary  to  acquire  that  intimate  familiari^  with  the 
most  difficult  parts  of  the  transcendental  geomeb-y  which  is  indis- 
pensably requisite  in  order  to  enter  into  its  spirit,  or  even  to  follow 
Its  reasoning,  will  always  render  the  Micamque  Ceiette  a  sealed 
book,  excepting  to  a  few  individuals  on  whom  nature  has  bestowed 
auperior  ^titude,  and  whom  fortune  has  provided  with  the  means 
of  pursuing  their  speculations  at  leisure.  But  although  very  few 
possess  the  requisite  knowledge  to  follow,  even  with  a  tolerable 
degree  of  exertion,  the  different  steps  of  such  complicated  skitaly- 
tical  investigations  as  occur  in  many  parts  <^  this  work,  yet,  hap- 
pily, the  explanations  of  the  physical  causes  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  phenomena  of  nature  are  within  the  reach  of  ordinary  inteUi- 
gence  and  industry;  and  the  results  of  theory,  even  when  con- 
sidered ^art  from  the  theory  itself,  and  regarded  in  the  same  light 
as  facts  ascertained  by  observationor  experiment,  afford  nuiserous 
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•objects  of  sablhne  contemplation,  on  which  every  libera)  mind 
can  dwell  with  satisfaction  and  delight.  On  these  accounts  we 
ba«e  imagined  that  a  brief  abstract  of  the  historical  part  of  this 
vcHwnewitl  be  acceptable  to  many  of  our  readen,  who,  for  ob- 
vious retisoDs,  wil)  not  be  inclined  to  consult  the  work  itself.  In 
approaching  the  task,  however,  we  are  fully  aware  of  the  ex- 
trerae  difficulty  of  rendering  such  subjects  perfectly  intelligible 
to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  tedinical  language  of 
Bcieoce,  and  of  avoiding  at  the  same  time  such  very  elementary 
explanations  as  cannot  fail  to  appear  puerile  and  uninteresting  in 
the  ey^  of  those  to  whom  scientific  researches  are  more  ^miiliar. 
Ovr  difficulties  are  also  increased  by  the  recollection  of  the 
splendid  and  admirable  critique  on  the  first  four  volumes  of  this 
vork,  written  by  the  late  Professor  PUyfair,  and  inserted  in  one 
of  the  early  numbers  of  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

I.  The  first  of  these  supplementary  books,  which  was  published 
in  i8S3,  and  forms  Ae  eleventh  book  of  the  Meeanique  Cileste, 
tieata  of  the  figure  and  rotation  of  the  Earth;  a  subject  which 
wn  dtscnsaed  at  greal  length  in  the  second  volume- "  This  very 
interesting  and  diflicuJt  problem  was  first  considered  by  Newton 
in  the  Priocipia,  and  has  since  engaged  the  attention  of  all  the 
most  eminent  mathematicians  whose  researches  have  been  di- 
rected to  the  system  of  the  universe.  The  determination  of  the 
exact  figure  of  a  body,  whose  surface  is  so  irregular  and  diver- 
sified as  diat  of  the  earth,  might  at  first  view  seem  a  hopeless 
attempt;  but  when  it  is  considered  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface  is  covered  by  seas  communicating  with  each  other, 
and  that  the  heights  of  even  the  most  elevated  mountains  bear 
bat  a  small  proportion  to  the  diameter  of  the  globe,  it  wilt  easily 
be  perceived  that  the  inequalities  are  relatively  of  little  account, 
and  that  the  general  figure  must  be  Such  as  will  satisfy  the  4aws 
of  hydrostatics.  When  Newton  undertook  the  investigation  of  this 
problem,  neidier  the  mathematical  nor  the  physical  sciences 
were  sufficiently  advanced  to  admit  of  his  complete  success.  By 
usuming,  however,  that  the  ellipsoid  of  revolution  is  the  figure 
required  for  maintaining  the  equilibrium  of  a  homogeneous  fluid 
Baas  revolving  about  an  axis, — ^at  on  gmng  from  the  equator 
towards  Ate  pole  the  increase  of  gravitation  is  proportional  to  the 
square  of  die  sine  of  the  latitude, — and  that  the  earth  is  equally 
ilease  throughout,  he  demonstrated  that  the  amount  of  the  com- 
pression at  the  poles  is  one  two-hundred-and-thirtielli  part  of 
Ae  diameter  of  the  equator,  or  that  the  polar  is  to  the  equatorial 
ixis  in  the  ratio  of  229  to  230.  Subsequent  researches  have 
confirmed  the  accuracy  of  this  result,  on  the  supposition  of  the 
homogeneity  of  the  earth. 
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The  next  attempt  to  investigate  the  figure  of  the  Earth  was 
made  by  Huygens,  soon  after  the  publication  of  the  Principia; 
but  the  principles  on  which  his  invcBtigation  was  founded  are 
restricted  and  exceptionable,  and  therefore,  in  point  of  fact,  no  ad- 
dition  was  made  to  the  theory  of  Newton  till  the  year  1 737,  when 
Clairaut,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  demonstrated  the 
first  two  of  Newton's  assumptions  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
figure  of  equilibrium,  and  the  increase  of  gravitation  towards  the 
poles.  But  these  results  were  only  obtained  by  Clairaut  in  the 
case  where  the  spheroid  differs  very  little  from  a  sphere ;  Mac- 
l^urin  was  the  first  who  demonstrated  generally  that  the  ellipsoid 
of  revolution  is  the  figure  which  satisfies  the  conditions  of  equi- 
librium, and  determined  the  amount  of  the  attractive  force  which 
^e  spheroid  exercises  on  a  material  point  situated  anywhere  on 
its  surface.  These  results,  together  with  several  other  very  re- 
marlcable  theorems  relative  to  the  attraction  of  spheroids  of  revo- 
lution, are  contained  in  a  short  treatise  on  the  Tides,  of  extraor- 
dinary merit  and  elegance,  which  shared  the  prize  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  for  the  year  1740.  It  is  published  in  Leseur  and 
Jacquier's  edition  of  the  Principia,  and  also  in  Maclaurin's  Treo' 
tise  of  Fluxions. 

A  few  years  after,  in  1 743,  Clairaut  published  his  Thiorie  de  la 
Figure  de  la  Terre,  a  work  which,  though  in  several  respects  in- 
complete, is  still  by  far  the  best  introduction  we  have  to  this 
subject,  and  ranks  indeed  among  the  most  elegant  applications 
of  mathematical  science.  Among  other  important  results  which 
it  contains,  is  that  very  remarkable  theorem  which  still  bears  bis 
name,  and  establishes  a  relation  between  the  oblateness  of 
the  spheroid  and  the  increase  of  gravitation  towards  the  poles, 
on  every  supposition  which  can  be  imagined  relative  to  the 
■  interior  constitution  of  the  earth.  The  theorem  consists  in  this : 
tliat  if  to  the  fraction  which  expresses  the  excess  of  the  equato- 
rial above  the  polar  axis,  we  add  the  fraction  which  expresses 
the  excess  of  gravity  at  the  poles  above  the  gravitation  at  the 
equator,  tlie  sum  of  the  two  fractions  is  always  a  constant  quan- 
tity, and  equal  to  five-halves  of  the  ratio  of  the  centrifugal  force 
to  the  gravitation  at  the  equator."     By  means  of  tliis  theorem, 

*  Let  E  denote  tbe  cllipticil;  of  the  ttitth,  or  (he  eiceu  of  the  axji  of  (lie  equator 

nbove  that  of  tlic  poles  taken  as  unity  ;  C,  the  ricesEi  of  graiilj  it  [he  poles  abuve  tbe 

iugal  force  at  the  equator  to  the  unit  of  gravitalion :  then  E  -(-  C  ^  ^  ^,  in  every 
lijpolbeiis  relative  to  tlie  interior  cunititutiuii  of  tlic  eatlh.  It  i)  lo  be  obicrreil  that 
tlie  tt'nn  graiily  ii  used  to  denote  tlic  force  b;  which  a  body  would  be  autitctcd  lo- 
wsnU  tlic  earth  if  the  earth  remained  at  rest ;  gravitatim  dettotet  the  force  by  whidi  • 
bod;  ii  Ktuall;  allncled,  (bat  it,  gravhy  dimitdibed  by  the  centrifugal  fiircc. 
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tbe  ellipticity  of  the  spheroid  ts  deducedfrom  observations  on  the 
kiifth  of  tfie  seconds'  pendulum  at  different  latitudes. 

The  next  step  in  tbe  investigation  of  this  problem  was  made 
by  d'Alembert,  who  demonstrated  that  the  attraction  of  any  ellip- 
nid  whatever,  upon  a  point  situated  in  the  prolongation  of  one 
ef  its  axes,  is  to  tbe  attraction  of  a  spheroid  having  the  same 
centre  and  foci,  and  passing  through  the  attracted  point,  as  the 
mass  of  the  first  spheroid  is  to  the  mass  of  the  second.  It  now 
only  remained,  in  order  to  complete  tbe  theory,  to  determine  the 
force  with  which  a  spberoic)  attracts  a  point  situated  any  where 
without  its  surface.  This  was  effected  by  Legendre  with  regard 
to  spheroids  of  revolution,  and  the  solution  was  afterwards  ex- 
tended by  Laplace  to  ellipsoids  in  general.  The  results  which 
diey  obtained  were  however  expressed  by  series  and  consequently 
were  oaly  approximative.  Tlie  honour  of  a  complete  solution  of 
the  problem  was  reserved  for  our  illustrious  countryman  Mr. 
Ivory,  who,  by  an  extremely  ingenious  and  happy  analytical  trane- 
fbrmation,  obtained  a  finite  expression  for  the  amount  of  the 
attractive  force ;  a  result  quite  unexpected,  and  which  by  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  analysts  had  even  been  deemed  impossible. 
Mr.  Ivory's  researches  have  greatly  simplified  the  theory  of  ellip- 
tic spheroids,  and  although  they  are  passed  over  with  a  very 
shght  notice  in  the  historical  sketch  we  are  now  considering,  it 
ought  to  be  recollected  that  they  afford  the  only  important  addition 
which  has  been  made  to  the  theory  since  the  publication  of  the 
treatises  of  Maclaurin  and  Clairaiit,  and  that  they  completely 
inpersede  the  labours  of  Lagrange,  Legendre,  and  Laplace  him- 
Klf  on  the  same  subject.  It  may  indeed  be  regarded  as  a  some-  , 
what  singular  fact,  that  although  this  theory  has  passed  through 
the  hands  of  the  most  distinguished  mathematicians,  and  ex- 
hausted tbe  utmost  resources  of  the  calculus,  yet,  since  the  time 
of  Newton,  it  has  only  been  enriched  by  three  very  remarkable 
resnlta;  namely,  first,  the  demonstration  by  Maclaurin  that  a 
homogeneous  fluid  mass  revolving  about  an  axis  assumes  the  form 
of  an  ellipsoid ;  secondly,  the  formula  of  Clairaut  for  determining 
tbe  figure  of  the  spheroid  by  means  of  observations  on  the  pen- 
dalum ;  and  thirdly,  the  expression  for  the  attraction  of  ellipsoids 
on  exter  or  particles  given  by  Mr.  Ivm'y.  It  is  also  remarkable 
dtat  each  of  these  results  was  obtained  by  methods  comparatively 
simple,  and  indeed  almost  elementary. 

In  the  investigation  of  the  mathematical  theory  of  the  figure  of 
ibe  Earth,  geometers  had  always  considered  tbe  case  of  a  spheroid 
ntirely  covered  by  a  fluid.  In  the  actual  case  presented  by 
Mtnre  the  difficulties  of  the  investigation  are  greatly  increased, 
but  the  progress  inade  in  analysis  since  the  publication  of  the 
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6nt  volumes  of  the  Mieanigve  CfUste,  euaUed  Laplace,  in  Iht 
book  before  us,  to  treat  the  subject  more  generally,  and  to  have 
regard  to  the  modifications  occasioned  by  the  contJoentB  and 
islands.  The  results  of  his  researches  are  not  of  great  import- 
ance as  throwing  any  new  light  on  the  figure  or  comtitution  of 
the  Earth,  but  they  are  nevertheless  of  considerable  interest  as 
tending  to  establish  some  very  curious  &Gts  rdsUve  to  natural 
history  and  geology. 

The  hj'pothesis  of  a  displacement  of  the  poles  on  the  surface 
of  the  Earth  has  frequently  been  assumed  to  account  for  diose 
indubitable  traces  of  the  ocean  which  abound  in  the  most  elevated 
regions  of  the  globe,  and  even  on  the  summits  of  the  loftiest 
mountains.  Supposing  such  a  displacement  to  have  been  made 
by  means  of  an  extraneous  force,  by  collision  with  a  comet  for 
example,  it  is  evident  that  the  spheroid  could  only  recover  ila 
equilibrium  through  the  intervention  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean, 
which  would  rush  towards  the  new  equator,  aud  continue  to  ac- 
cumulate there,  till  the  surface  became  every  where  perpen- 
dicular to  the  new  direction  of  gravity.  But  supposing  the  dis- 
placement of  the  poles  to  have  been  considerable,  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  whole  quantity  of  water  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe  would  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the 
figure  so  near  to  diat  which  would  be  assumed  by  a  revotving 
fluid  mass,  as  it  is  actually  found  to  be  from  the  measurement  of 
degrees,  and  observations  on  the  length  of  the  pendulum.  In- 
deed it  is  demonstrable  that  it  would  be  altogether  inadequate  to 
produce  such  an  effect.  The  mean  density  of  the  sea  scarcely 
exceeds  one-fifth  part  of  the  mean  density  of  the  earth ;  and  its 
mean  depth,  about  three  or  four  miles,  is  very  small  in  compari- 
son of  the  ellipticity  or  difference  between  the  equatorial  and  polaEr 
diameters.  By  reason  of  these  two  circumstances  the  iufluence 
of  the  sea  on  the  direction  of  gravity  is  rendered  inconsiderable. 
Hence  every  hypothesis  founded  on  a  considerable  displacement 
of  the  poles  of  the  Earth  ought  to  be  rejected  as  incompatible 
with  the  property  of  equilibrium;  and  the  relative  changes  of  the 
situation  of  the  ocean  and  dry  land  must  be  referred  to  an  interior, 
and  not  to  an  exterior  cause,  lliese  considerations  have  led 
Laplace  to  conclude  that,  "  amidst  all  the  revolutions  which  have 
changed  the  surface  of  the  Earth,  and  destroyed  many  racea  of 
animals  and  vegetables,  the  6gure  of  the  terrestrial  spheroid,  and 
the  position  of  its  axis  of  rotation,  hate  undergone  <Hily  very 
slight  variations." 

The  elliptic  figure  of  the  Earth  is  demonstrated  by  die  actual 
measurement  of  degrees  at  different  latitudes,  and  the  regular  io> 
crease  of  gravitation  Itobi  the  equator  to  the  poles,  indicated  bj 
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Iha  oorreapoodmi;  inorease  in  the  length  of  tbe  iaochroooiu  pea- 
dMlutn,  provea  that  it  is  STinmetncftlly  constituted,  or  that  dia 
•DccessiTe  lajrers  or  strata  of  which  it  is  composetl,  are  all  nearly 
cUipdcal,  and  regolarlj  disposed  about  their  common  centre  of 
frant;.  It  is  also  certain,  that  the  density  of  the  strata  increases 
rejinlarij  from  the  surface  towards  the  centre.  To  account  for 
this  regularity  in  the  disposition  of  the  materials  of  the  earth,  and 
the  near  approiimation  of  its  figure  to  the  spheroid  of  equili^ 
brinm,  or  that  which  it  would  assume  if  its  particles  were  at 
liber^  to  obey  the  forces  resulting  from  their  mutual  attractioD 
and  tbe  rotatory  motion,  it  has  been  usual  with  geometers  to 
assume  its  original  existence  in  a  state  of  Buidity.  In  this  state 
the  denser  substances  would  evidently  arrange  themselves  nearest 
to  the  centre,  and  as  the  figure  of  the  strata  would  undergo 
scarcely  any  change  during  the  process  of  consolidatioa,  the  fay- 
potheus  of  a  primitive  fluid  condition  will  account  for  the  various 
phenomena.  There  are,  however,  other  ways  of  accounting  for 
the  ellipticai  figure,  and  the  increased  density  towards  the  centre, 
aad  Laplace  shows  that  all  the  phenomena  may  be  explained  on 
the  BuppoeitioQ  that  the  nucleus  of  the  Earth,  instead  of  being 
oomposed  of  strata  of  different  densities,  is  formed  of  a  single 
nbstaoce,  or  that  it  is  homogeneous  in  a  chemical  sense.  Sup- 
pooDg  tbe  interior  of  the  Eailh  to  be  constituted  in  this  manner, 
H  is  evident  that  the  density  towards  the  centre  will  be  increased 
by  the  great  weight  of  the  superincumbent  mass ;  but  the  relation 
between  the  density  and  the  compression  of  the  (Cerent  shells  of 
die  central  substance  being  unknown,  tbe  hypothesis  does  not 
appear  to  be  attended  with  fewer  difficulties,  or  to  render  the 
subject  more  intelligible  than  those  which  have  been  commonly 
Rceived.  Besides,  as  tbe  mutual  adherence  of  the  particles  of  n 
s(did  body  will  necessarily  prevent  it  from  attaining  the  figure  of 
eqnilibfium,  if  in  its  primitive  state  it  deviated  considerably  fr<Mn 
a,  Laplace  admits  that  even  on  "  this  hypothesis,  as  ou  all  others 
respecting  the  constitution  of  the  Earth,  a  state  of  primitive  fluidity 
■eenis  necessarily  indicated  by  the  regularity  of  the  gravitation 
ad  of  the  figure  at  the  surface." 

One  of  the  most  important  elements  in  astronomy  is  the  uni- 
fbrmity  of  the  roUtion  of  the  Earth  about  its  axis.  The  length  of 
die  day,  or  the  duration  of  a  revolution,  is  the  standard  of  time  to 
which  all  the  celestial  motions  are  referred;  every  cvcnnistance, 
therefore,  by  which  it  can  possibly  be  affected,  requires  to  be  dis- 
cussed with  more  than  ordinary  care  and  solicitude.  In  the  fifth 
book  1.4q>lace  had  treated  at  length  of  the  influence  of  internal 
causes,  such  as  volcanoes,  earthquakes,  winds,  currents  in  the 
ocean,  &c.,  on  tbe  lime  of  a  revolution,  and  demonstrated  that 
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their  effects  are  altogedier  ioseDsible.  There  is,  hovtmr,  tantker 
circumstance,  indicated  we  believe  for  the  first  time  in  the  book 
now  before  us,  by  which  the  length  of  the  day  may  be  affected, 
namely,  a  variation  in  the  mean  temperature  of  the  earth.  If,  a» 
all  the  phenomena  conspire  to  indicate,  die  materials  of  the  globe 
primarily  existed  in  a  fluid  stole,  they  must  have  been  exposed  to 
a  degree  of  heat  sufficient  at  least  to  cause  their  fusion.  The 
dissipation  of  this  heat  must  have  been  graduBl,  cotnmencing  at 
the  surface,  and  slowly  extending  towards  the  centre,  till,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  the  whole  mass  arrived  at  the  temperature  of  the 
medium  in  which  it  is  placed.  Esperiments  on  the  temperature 
at  the  bottoms  of  deep  mines,  as  well  as  various  geological 
appearances,  indicate  a  central  heat;  and  it  is  not  improl^bte 
that  even  now  the  point  of  uniform  temperature  has  not  been  at- 
tained, but  that  the  cooling  process  may  be  still  going  forward. 
Admitting  this  supposition,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  its 
effects  will  be  on  the  angular  velocity  of  rotation. 

It  is  a  well-known  property  of  heat  that  it  causes  the  expansioo 
of  all  substauces  into  which  it  enters.  In  proportion,  therefore, 
as  the  materials  of  the  Earth  lose  their  heat,  their  dimensions  will 
be  contracted,  and,  consequently,  a  sensible  decrease  of  tempera- 
ture will  cause  a  sensible  diminution  of  the  magniiude  of  the 
globe,  while  its  mass  remains  constant:  for  as  the  most  delicate 
experiments  have  failed  in  showing  that  either  light  or  heat  are 
ponderable  substances,  the  mass  will  not  be  diminished  by  their 
dissipation.  Now,  it  is  an  established  principle  in  dynamics,  that; 
when  a  systenvof  bodies  is  in  motion  about  a  fixed  centre,  the 
sum  of  the  products  obtained  by  multiplying  the  mass  of  each 
body  into  its  angular  velocity,  and  into  its  distance  from  the  fixed 
centre,  is  independent  of  the  mutual  actions  of  the  bodies  on  each 
other,  and  remains  unchanged  so  lon^  as  Uiere  is  no  external 
cause  of  derangement.  From  this  principle  it  follows,  that,  since  - 
ihe  number  and  the  masses  of  the  molecules  remain  cdnstaot 
during  the  dissip3ti<Hi  of  the  heat,  and  the  consequent  contraction 
of  the  spheroid,  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  velocities  and  dis- 
tances of  the  particles  from  the  centre,  or,  what  amounts  to  the 
same  thing,  the  sum  of  the  areas  described  by  each  of  the  mole- 
cules referred  to  the  plane  of  the  equator,  must  be  a  constant 
quantity.  Hence,  if  the  distances  of  the  molecules  from  the 
centre  be  diminished,  their  velocities  must  be  proportiotubly 
increased. 

These  considerations  render  it  apparent  that  the  rotatioo  of 
the  Earth  must  be  accelerated  by  a  diminution  of  its  mean  tan- 
perature;  but  in  consequence  of  our  ignorance  of  the  relation 
between  the  loss  of  heat,  and  the  amount  of  the  consequent  con- 
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D  of  die  constituent  materials,  and  also  hj  rcasoo  of  Aie 
inperfect  state  of  the  theory  of  the  prepress  of  heat  in  AoUd 
bodies,  it  Is  scarcely  possible  to  arrive  at  any  precise  or  accurate. 
FMult.  By  adopting  the  most  probable  hypothesia,  Laplaee 
cotaefl  to  the  cooclusioi),  which  is  confirmed  by  the  lunar  theory, 
tkat  since  the  time  of  Hipparchus,  the  length  of  the  day  hds  not 
been  diminished  by  the  two-hendredth  part  of  a  centesimal  se> 
Good,  in  consequence  of  a  diminution  of  ifae  mean  temperature  of 
the  Earth. 

After  aU  the  researches,  theoretical  and  practical,  which  hare- 
bem  undeftaken  to  determioe  the  figure  of  the  Earth,  the  ques- 
tion will  naturally  occur,  what  is  the  result?  or  is  the  actoal' 
figure  still  a  matter  of  uncertainty  ?  Snpposing  the  sea  to  be  coii-> 
tiaued  all  round  the  earth,  it  ia  admitted  diat  the  figure  which  it 
would  assume  would  be  Uiat  of  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution.  From, 
the  measurement  of  area  of  the  meridian,  and  a  lunar  inequality: 
depoiding  on  the  obl^«iess  of  the  terrestrial  spheroid,  Liaplace 
concludes  the  ellipticity  to  be  -jif.  Observations  on  the  length  of 
die  seconds'  pendulum,  which  have  of  late  years  been  extraiaively 
made  at  different  points  on  the  surfoce,  would  seem  to  indicate 
H  ellipticity  amoUDtiog  to  7^;  but  we  observe  that  Mr.  Ivory, 
who  has  studied  this  subject  with  great  care,  has,  in  some  of  the 
recent  numbers  of  the  Philoaophical  Magaeute,  urged  strong 
rewotts  for  rejecting  several  of  these  observations  as  anomalous, 
ud  inc<Huisteat  with  the  others.  The  ellipticity  deduced  from 
Ae  unexceptionable  observations  is  -jh^.s,  and  differs  but  litde 
from  that  assigned  by  Laplace. 

II.  The  twelfth  book,  which  was  also  published  in  1823,  treats 
of  the  attraction  and  repulsion  of  spheres,  and  of  the  laws  of  the 
equilibrium  and  motion  of  elastic  fluids.  It  possesses  an  UD-^ 
common  degree  of  interest  from  its  containbg  the  developement 
of  a  new  theory  of  molecular  attractimi,  with  its  application  to 
tbepropagation  of  sound  in  the  atmosphere. 

The  most  curious  and  interesting  phenomena  of  nature  are 
AoM,  doubtless,  which  afford  us  some  insight  into  the  ultimate 
coostitutioa  of  bodies,  and  make  us  acquainted  with  the  reci- 
procal actions  of  their  particles.  Philosophers  have  been  led  by 
the  lif^t  of  experiment,  to  regard  die  gases,  and  indeed  all  other 
sobstances,  as  agglomerations  of  material  particles,  of  excessive 
tuini^,  and  maintained  in  eqniUbrium  between  two  forces, 
■amely>  a  mutual  affinity  which  tends  to  bring  the  particles  into 
doaer  union,  and  a  repulsive  principle  which  tends  to  increase 
iheir  mutual  distances,  or  cause  them  to  recede  from  eadi  othec. 
The  forces  which  act  among  the  elementary  particles  of  matter, 
Affer  widdy  in  the  laws  which  they  observe  from  that  which  pro- 
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dttces  RBd  rq^bteB  tbe  motkms  of  the  great  bodiea  of  the  a«- 
vene.  Tbe  latter  extends  indefinKel;  into  space,  decreasing  is 
enei^  as  the  square  of  the  distance  increases ;  whereas  the  io- 
fiiieDc«  of  the  former  is  confined  to  distances  so  extremely  small 
as  to  elude  altogether  the  obaervatnns  of  sense.  By  reason  of 
the  smalt  and  insensible  extent  of  their  sphere  of  activi^,  it  is 
imposaible  to  assign  the  law  of  tbe  diounution  of  tbe  molecular 
forces  in  terms  of  die  distance ;  but  tbe  v»y  circumstance  whicfa 
at  first  view  might  seera  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  deriving 
may  accurate  coocluaions  from  reasoning  a  priori  with  regard  to 
their  effects,  namely,  that  they  are  only  sensible  at  imperceptible 
diatascea,  is  that  which  brings  them  within  tbe  grasp  of  tbe 
calculus,  and  efibrda  the  means  of  explaining  from  theory  a  great 
variety  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena.  But  it  will  be  readily 
conceived,  that  no  ordinary  degree  of  sagaci^  and  skill  is  required 
to  make  such  minute  energies  a  subject  of  calculation.  Myriads 
of  parttcles  acting  and  reacting  on  each  other  at  imperceptible 
distaocefl,  offer  to  tbe  conception,  as  well  as  to  the  ctdculus,  dif- 
ficulties incomparably  greater  than  the  simple  and  uniform  mo- 
tions which  take  place  in  tbe  solitude  of  the  heavens. 

In  forming  a  theory  of  molecular  action,  tbe  great  difficulty 
has  always  been  found  to  consist  in  giving  a  satisl^ctory  explana- 
tion of  the  repulsive  energies  which  are  manifested  in  many 
phenomena,  particularly  those  of  the  gases.  The  hypothesis 
wbidi  Laplace  adopts  is  this :  that  every  particle  of  matter  has  a 
portion  of  beat  united  with  it:  which  it  retains  in  virtue  of  its 
attraction,  and  which,  acting  on  the  heat  of  the  surrounding 
particles,  occasions  the  repulsive  energies  in  question.  On  this 
supposition  the  elementary  particles  of  bodies  are  made  to  consist 
of  two  distinct  principles,  matter  and  heat,  which  act  separately 
uid  independently  of  each  other.  Between  two  particles  of 
matter  there  subsists  an  attraction ;  between  a  particle  of  matter 
and  a  particle  of  heat  also  an  attraction;  and  between  two  particles 
of  heat  a  repulsion.  To  obtain  a  clear  view  of  the  different 
actions  which  take  place  among  the  elementary  particles,  suppose 
a  molecule  of  gas  to  be  isolated,  and  surrounded  by  other  mole- 
cules situated  within  the  sphere  of  its  activity.  In  Uiis  situation 
the  molecule  will  be  acted  upon  by  three  distinct  forces :  1st,  tbe 
attraction  of  the  surrounding  mtdecules;  2d,  the  attraction  of  tbe 
Jieat  of  the  surrounding  molecules,  increased  by  the  attraction  of 
its  own  heat  on  them;  Sd,  the  repubion  of  its  heat  by  the  he«t 
of  the  surrounding  molecules.  The  first  two  of  these  forces  tend 
•to  diminish  the  distances  between  the  molecules,  while  Uie  last 
•tends  to  increase  it. 

The  different  states  in  which  matter  appears,  viz.  solid,  liquid. 
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anrf  gneoofl,  admit  of  a  ready  explanotioa  by  lupposiDg  a  (ure- 
fondenuicy  id  one  or  other  of  these  three  forces.  Id  the  lolid 
Kate,  the  dutance  between  the  moleculea  is  so  small  that  the 
6nt  force  u  iofiaitety  great  in  comparison  of  the  other  two;  and 
it  is  still  augmented  by  the  infiuence  of  die  figure  of  the  tacie' 
calea,  the  faces  of  which  assume  SDch  positions  relatively  to  each 
edier,  tliat  the  Dumber  <^  points  of  centaet,  and  consequently  the 
■Bonnt  of  the  attractive  force,  is  the  greatest  possible.  Ad  it»- 
cnaae  of  beat,  by  dilating  the  body,  and  causing  the  molecule! 
b>  recede  from  each  other,  dimiiushes  their  attractive  eneigies, 
till  the  first  force  loses  the  greater  part  or  even  the  whole  of  its 
iafluence,  aad  the  second,  that  is,  the  attractian  subsisliog  be* 
tween  the  matter  of  one  nuJacule  aad  the  heat  of  those  which 
'MrroDDd  it,  comes  to  [wedomioate.  Id  this  state  matter  assumes 
the  Uquid  form,  and  the  influence  of  ^e  figure  of  die  mole- 
cules IB  insensible.  By  a  farther  increase  of  temperature  th« 
molecules  are  forced  to  recede  to  a  still  greater  distance,  and  at 
last  the  whole  of  the  attractive  forces  disappear,  and  those  of 
repulsion  alone  come  into  action.  Matter  now  takes  tlte  gaseous 
form,  and  the  particles  suddenly  assume  an  expansive  force  which 
would  tnatantly  cause  their  ditfsipatton  in  vapours,  unless  confined 
by  an  external  obstacle. 

Having  laid  down  these  hypotheses  respecting  the  modus 
^endi  of  the  molecular  forces,  he  next  proceeds  to  deduce  from 
them  the  general  laws  of  elastic  fluids,  employiog  some  tiieorems, 
vhich  had  been  demonstrated  in  the  second  booh,  relative  to  the 
attractioQ  of  spherical  shells,  when  the  force  is  supposed  to  vair 
as  any  fuaction  of  the  distance.  The  first  object  of  this  researcn 
was  to  determine  the  pressure  iu  the  interior  and  at  the  surface  ot 
a  sphere  of  gaseous  matter ;  and  by  a  calculus  of  no  great  diffi- 
culty be  found  that  it  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  square  of  the 
Bnmber  of  molecules  contained  within  a  given  space  taken  as 
anity,  by  the  square  of  the  number  espressiDg  the  heat  of  each 
molecule,  and  by  a  constant  factor.  This  result,  being  inde- 
pendent of  the  radius  of  the  sphere,  will  hold  good,  whatever  may 
be  the  figure  of  the  envelope  which  contains  the  gas. 

Let  us  now  imagine  a  space,  considered  as  unity,  filled  with  a 
gas  at  a  ^ven  temperature.  If  the  molecules  of  the  gas  couM 
remain  in  a  state  of  perfect  quiescence,  the  heat  would  also  n- 
main  iD  equilibrium  without  any  motion  whatever.  But  although 
this  state  of  equilibrium  may  be  mathematically  possible,  its  ex- 
iilence  is  as  impossible  in  a  physical  point  of  view,  as  that  a 
needle  can  stand  balanced  on  its  point.  In  a  fluid  so  subtle  as  a 
gas,  the  slightest  agitation  will  destroy  the  equilibrium  of  the 
Bolecttles  and  of  their  caloric ;  uid  hence  a  constant  change  in 
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the  relative  skaation  of  the  molecules,  and  a  constant  ndiatiott 
of  their  heat.  It  is  here  necessary  to  observe  that  the  heat  v^idt 
remains  combined  with  the  molecules  of  the  gas,  is  what  is  called 
the  tateat  heat ;  that  which  is  emitted  or  radiated,  is  the^ee  heat, 
it^iich  ia  sensible  to  the  thermometer,  and  det^mines  the  tem- 
perature. In  consequence  of  the  greet  velocity  with  which  the 
rays  of  heat  must  be  supposed  to  move,  its  quantity  bears  an 
insensible  proportion  to  that  of  tlie  latent  heat.  Since  therefore 
the  mutual  distances  of  the  molecules  vary  at  every  instant,  and 
every  change  of  distance  causes  an  increase  or  diminution  in  the 
intensity  of  the  attractive  and  repulsive  forces,  it  follows  that 
every  molecule  vrill  alternately  radiate  and  absorb  heat;  and,  in 
order  that  the  temperature  of  the  space  may  undergo  no  change, 
the  quantity  radiated  must  be  equal  to  that  which  is  absorbed.' 
Laplace  illustrates  this  constant  action,  and  obtains  a  fundamental 
equation  by  reasoning  as  follows  :  in  the  space  we  have  supposed, 

"  Every  molecule  of  gas,  will  at  evety  instant  be  affected  by  the  raya 
of  beat  which  emanate  mm  the  surrounding  molecules.  It  will  absorb 
a  pnrt  of  these  rays  ;  but,  in  order  that  the  temperature  may  be  main- 
tsined,  it  ronat  necessarily  replace  the  absorbed  rap  by  its-own  proper 
radiation.  In  any  other  space  of  which  the  tempersture  is  the  same,  an 
equal  number  of  calorific  rays  would  at  every  instant  impinge  on  the 
molecule,  and  it  would  absorb  a  part  equal  to  that  which  it  radiates. 
The  number  of  rays,  therefore,  which  a  given  snrbce  receives  at  evety 
instant,  is  a  function  of  the  temperature  alone,  and  independent  of  the 
nature  of  the  surrounding  bodies  j  consequently  the  number  of  extin^ 
guished  rays  will  be  tbe  product  of  this  function,  by  a  constant  quantity 
depending  on  the  nature  of  tbe  gas.  Now,  in  whatever  manner  the 
bent  of  the  surrounding  molecules  acts  by  its  repulsion  on  the  beat  of 
tbe  molecules  of  gas,  in  order  to  detach  a  part,  and  cause  tbe  molecule 
to  radiate,  it  is  clear  that  the  radiation  will  be  iu  a  ratio  compounded  of 
the  heat  and  of  the  density  of  the  gas  surrontKling  the  molecule,  and  of 
the  beat  belonging  to  itself:  it  will  tberefire  be  proportional  to  tbe  den- 
sity multiplied  by  tbe  square  of  tbe  heat.  But  it  is  also  equal  to  the 
extinction ;  whence  the  extinction  is  likewise  proportional  to  tbe  density 
multiplied  by  tbe  square  of  the  heat." 

By  combining  ^is  result  with  that  which  had  been  obtained  for 
the  pressure,  he  finds  the  pressure  proportional  to  the  product  of 
the  function  of  the  temperature  by  Uie  density,  that  is,  by  the 
number  of  molecules  contained  within  the  unit  of  space. 

"  This  proportionality  gives  the  two  general  laws  of  tbe  gases.  It  is 
evident,  in  tbe  first  place,  that  wben  the  temperature  remains  constant, 
the  pressure  will  be  proportional  to  tbe  number  of  molecules  of  the  gas, 
»nd  consequently  to  its  density ;  which  is  tbe  law  of  Mariote.  In  the 
second  place,  when  the  pressure  is  constant  the  number  of  molecules  is 
•cctprocally  prc^tortional  to  the  function  of  the  tempefature  j  a  fimctiou 
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which,  M  we  bave  aeea,  is  iadependent  of  the  nature  of  the  gas.  Hence 
remits  the  beantiful  law  established  by  Dalton  and  Gay-Luuac,  accord- 
ing to  which  ei^uat  volames  of  the  different  gases,  nnder  the  same  pres- 
flire,  kre  equally  dilated  by  an  equal  increase  of  temperature." 

The  foregoing  coiuideratioDs  may  be  extended  to  mixtures  of 
differeot  gasea,  which  have  do  chemical  affinity  for  each  other. 
Wheo  gases  of  different   kinds   are  confined  within  the  same 

Ece,  each  diffuses  itself  through  that  space  in  such  a  manner 
c  every  small  portion  of  the  mixture  contains  die  component 
gaKs  in  exactly  the  same  proportion.  Regarding  each  molecule 
u  suspended  in  space  by  the  repulsive  action  of  the  heat  of  the 
BuiTOunding  molecules  on  its  own  heat,  Laplace  gives  the  analy- 
tical expression  of  the  pressure  of  the  compound  gas  on  the  sides 
of  tlie  containing  vase,  and  also  of  the  radiation  of  each  molecule. 
Tbe  result  of  the  calculus  is,  that,  as  in  the  case  of  a  simple  gas, 
the  pressure  of  the  mixture  is  proportional  to  the  density  at  equal 
temperatures ;  that  the  increase  of  volume  occasioned  by  an  in- 
crease of  temperature,  while  the  pressure  remains  constant,  is 
equal  to  that  of  a  simple  gasi  lastly,  that  the  pressure  exercised 
by  the  mixture  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  contained, 
ii,  at  equal  temperatures,  the  sum  of  the  pressures  which  each  of 
the  component  gases  would  exercise  separately  if  it  existed  alone 
in  the  same  space.  Hence  the  conclusion  that  "  the  mixture  may 
be  regarded  as  a  simple  gas,  of  which  each  molecule  is  an  infi- 
nitely small  group  of  the  molecules  of  the  component  gases, 
mixeid  ia  the  same  proportion  as  in  the  whole  mixture,"  It  may 
be  remarked,  that  diese  results  were  all  previously  known  from 
experiment.  Their  perfect  agreement  with  observation  is  the 
best  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the  hypotheses  on  which  the  theory 
is  founded. 

Newton's  theory  of  the  propagation  of  sound,  although  it  has 
■ometimes  been  considered  obscure,  is  one  of  the  most  ingenious 
and  striking  parts  of  the  Principia.  The  accuracy  of  the  assump- 
tions on  which  it  is  founded,  nave  been  established  beyond  all 
doubt  by  subsequent  discoveries  and  investigations ;  and  the  dis- 
crepancy constantly  found  between  its  results  and  those  of  expe- 
riment, is  DOW  ascertained  to  he  owing  to  physical  circumstances, 
of  which  the  existence  was  not  even  suspected  when  the  theory 
was  first  offered  to  the  world.  On  calculating  from  the  formula 
given  by  Newton  the  velocity  with  which  sound  is  transmitted 
through  the  atmosphere,  the  result  falls  short  of  the  actual  velo- 
city by  about  a  sixth  part  of  the  whole  quantity  to  he  determined. 
Laplace  had  the  merit  of  being  the  brst  to  give  a  theoretical 
explanation  of  this  discrepancy,  by  showing  that  it  is  occasioned 
by  the  increased  elasticity  commumcated  to  the  aerial  particles 
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m  consequence  of  the  evolution  of  beat  by  Aeir  compresBioo. 
That  heat  is  evolveil  b;  the  compreBsion,  and  absorbed  by 'the 
dilatation  of  air  or  any  gaseous  substance,  is  a  fact  perfectly 
ascertained  by  experiment.  Every  one  may  have  witnessed  the 
flash  of  li^ht  which  accompanies  the  sudden  condensalion  of 
atmospheric  air.  In  l^e  progress  of  an  aerial  undulation,  every 
small  portion  of  air  through  which  it  passes  is  first  compressed 
and  ttna  dilated:  the  heat  which  is  extricated  by  tbe  compres- 
sion is  absorbed  by  the  subsequent  dilatation,  and  although  these 
two  actions  succeed  eadi  ouier  with  an  almost  inconceivable 
rapidity,  yet  tfae  vibration  is  itself  so  instantaneous,  that  tlie  effect 
of  tfae  extricated  heat  is  fully  communicated  before  the  absorp- 
tion can  take  place.  Besides,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  vibra- 
tions succeed  each  other,  tends  to  prevent  tfae  dbsipation  of  the 
disengaged  heat,  and  thus  occasions  a  greater  influence  on  tfae 
temperature.  Now,  since  the  temperature,  and  consequently 
the  elasticity,  is  increased  by  a  diminution  of  volume,  it  is  evident 
diat  the  undulation  will  be  transmitted  with  an  increased  velocity; 
for  the  aerial  particles  wiH  be  acted  upon  by  an  accelerating 
force  equal  to  the  difference  between  their  actual  elasticity,  and 
tiieir  elasticity  in  the  quiescent  state.  Hence  tfae  elasticity  is 
not,  as  was  supposed  by  Newton,  proportioual  to  the  pressure 
alone :  it  is  increased  on  account  of  die  momentary  rise  of  tem- 
perature attending  the  compression.  The  effect  of  this  increasod 
elasticity  on  the  velocity  of  sound  was  first  determined  by  Laplace 
in  tfae  following  theorem,  which,  in  1816,  he  published  in  tlie 
"  ArmaUs  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique:" 

"  The  actual  velocity  of  sound  is  equal  to  the  velocity  given  by  the 
formula  of  Newton,  multiplied  by  the  square  root  of  the  ratio  of  the 
specific  beat  of  air  under  a  constaot  pressure,  to  its  specific  heat  under  a 
constant  volame." 

The  first  of  these  specific  heats  always  exceeds  the  second, 
hence  the  velocity  given  by  this  theorem  is  greater  than  that  which 
is  obtained  from  the  formula  of  Newton;  but  to  determine  Uie 
actual  quantity  by  which  it  is  increased,  it  was  necessary  to  assign 
a  ratio  between  the  two  specific  heats  in  numbers.  This  obiect 
was  first  accomplished  by  tfae  ingenious  experiments  of  MM. 
Clement  and  Desormes;  aod  subsequently  with  still  greater  accu- 
racy by  MM.  Gay-Lussac  and  Welter,  who,  from  a  great  number 
of  experiments,  repeated  under  almost  every  possible  varie^of 
circumstances,  determined  the  ratio  in  question  to  be  I'S?^'  The 
velocity  of  sound  will  consequently  be  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  fonnulaof  Newton  by  the  square  rOot  of  this  number;  and 
by  this  correction  die  theoretical  and  experimental  estimates  are 
found  to  agree  very  nearly  with  one  auotiier. 
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PnMD  thi«  theory  a  strong  argament  is  derived  agunst  Ae  doc- 
trine of  the  propagation  of  light,  in  tfae  same  manner  as  sound, 
by  the  uadulaUons  of  an  elastic  mediuiD.  Admittini;'  the  light  of 
the  san  to  be  bo  propagated,  ita  velocity  wiJi  be  determined  by  the 
Mune  fonnula  as  that  of  sound;  but  the  application  of  the  formula 
gives  a  velocity  amounting  only  to  about  a  seven- hundredth  part 
of  that  which  actually  exists,  the  elasticity  of  the  medium  being 
auppoeed  equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere.  In  order  to  reconcile 
&e  formula  with  fact,  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  admit  an  elasti- 
city vastly  exceeding  that  of  the  atmosphere;  but  there  is  no  trace 
of  the  existence  of  any  force  in  the  regions  of  space  adequate  to 
the  production  of  so  great  a  compression  or  elasticity  of  the  ethe- 
i«al  fluid. 

The  first  intelligible  theory  of  corpuscular  attraction  which  we 
possess,  is  contained  in  one  of  the  queries  appended  to  the  Optics 
of  Newton.  The  doctrine  of  atoms  is  indeed  as  old  as  the  times 
of  the  Trojan  war;  but  the  extravagimt  opinions  of  the  ancient 
philosophers  respecting  the  constitution  of  matter,  serve  only  to 
show  die  futility  of  all  attempts  to  interpret  nature  otherwise  Uian 
by  eiperiment  and  rigorous  induction.  Newton  also  gave  in  the 
Principia,  the  first  specimen  of  a  calculation  of  the  effects  of  the 
molecular  forces,  by  deducing  the  previously  known  law,  accord- 
i^  to  which  a  raj  of  light,  in  passing  from  one  transparent  me- 
dJAm  into  another,  is  refracted  in  consequence  of  the  attractive 
powers  of  the  two  media.  The  general  introduction  of  the  mathe- 
matical analysis  into  this  class  of  phenomena,  is  of  immense  im- 
pwtance  to  chemical  science,  which,  in  its  present  state,  may  be 
laid  to  resemble  the  theories  of  astronomy  which  were  framed 
before  the  discovery  of  the  law  of  universal  gravitation.  The 
celedial  phenomena,  which  are  now  calculated  from  their  physical 
causes,  were  then  only  isolated  facts,  arranged  according  to  obser- 
vation or  fancy.  The  successful  application  which  Laplace  has 
made  of  his  theory  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  capillary  attrac- 
tion, as  well  as  to  the  equilibrium  and  motion  of  the  gases,  gives 
encouragement  to  hope  that  the  principles  he  has  introduced,  will 
ultimately  have  the  enect  of  extending  and  simplifying  the  philo- 
sophy of  chemistry.  Unhappily,  by  reason  of  the  inconceivable 
minuteness  of  the  agents,  the  rapidity  of  the  motions,  and  the 
multiplicity  of  the  principles  combined  in  producing  the  pheno- 
mena, the  subject  is  one  of  extreme  complication  and  difficulty, 
and  its  successful  prosecution  demands  resources  which  few 
experimenters  can  brmg  to  bear  upon  it.  In  consequence  of  a  de- 
ficiency in  tfae  requisite  mathematical  knowledge,  many  ingenious 
■peculations  have  been  wasted  on  this  subject;  and,  relatively  to 
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tbdr  saccess,  it  may  be  said  with  nearly  equal  tnitb,  of  the.  inodeni 

as  well  as  of  the  aDcient  theorists, 

"  PriDcipiis  tamen  id  rerum  fec^  niinas, 
£t  graviter  Magni  magno  cecid^  ibi  cuu." 

Ilie  emission  of  heat  from  the  particles  of  bodies,  or,  as  the 
phenomenon  is  usually  called,  the  radiation  of  caloric,  has  long 
been  admitted  by  philosophers,  and  successfully  employed  in  the 
physical  explanation  of  many  interesting  facts,  obtained  from 
observation  and  experiment.  Laplace's  theory  is  therefore  not 
to  be  considered  as  being  entirely  new;  it  is  rather  a  modification 
of  those  which  previously  existed.  The  suppositions  which  he 
peculiarly  introduced,  are  the  retention  of  the  neat  belonging  to  a 
molecule  by  the  attraction  of  the  molecule,  and  the  repulsion  of 
that  heat  by  the  heat  of  the  surrounding  molecules.  Whether  the 
motions  and  actions  which  take  place  among  the  elementary  par- 
ticles, are  actually  communicated  in  the  manner  which  this  theory 
supposes,  is  what  we  shall  not  take  upon  us  to  assert;  but  when 
we  consider  the  great  simplicity  with  which  it  explains  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  gases,  capillary  attraction,  the  solidity  of  matter, 
crystallization,  the  refraction  of  light,  &c.  we  cannot  hesitate  in 
considering  it  as  more  conformable  to  nature,  and  exposed  to 
fewer  objections  than  any  which  has  hitherto  been  proposed.  Its 
greatest  recommendation  consists  in  die  comparative  facility  with 
which  the  effects  of  the  forces  it  supposes  can  be  estimated  by 
means  of  the  calculus.  This  circumstance  will  also  be  decisive 
of  its  ultimate  fate,  for  according  as  the  consequences,  even  die 
remotest,  which  follow  from  the  analytical  formula,  agree  or  dis- 
agree  with  observation  and  experiment,  the  principles  on  which 
the  formulae  are  based  must  either  be  finally  established  or  re- 
jected. Laplace  is  of  opinion,  that  the  consideration  of  these 
molecular  forces  ought  now  to  form  the  principal  object  of 
mechanical  philosophy: 

"  It  would  seem,"  says  he,  "  to  be  of  advantage  to  introduce  them 
even  into  the  demonstrations  of  mecLanics,  abandoning  the  abstract  con- 
sideration of  lines  without  mass,  flexible  or  inflexible,  and  of  substances 
perfectly  hard.  Some  essays  which  I  have  made  show  me  that  in  thus 
approaching  nature,  one  may  give  to  these  demonstrations  equal  eim- 
.plicity  and  greater  perspicuity,  than  by  the  methods  hitherto  employed." 

It  has  been  said  that  Laplace  contemplated  the  design  of  sub- 
jecting the  whole  of  the  atomic  theory,  as  developed  by  definite 
proportions,  to  a  rigorous  mathematical  survey.  Science  will  long 
regret  that  he  was  not  spared  to  carry  his  design  into  execution; 
for  if  ever  the  theory  is  established  on  incontrovertible  principles. 
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u^«n|^ri(»8nI  fauitlied  from  this  brandi  of  Nataral  Philoni^y, 
ittBaM-fac  by  Ae  ■liooessfiil  completion  of  such  an  undertaking^ 
BatwitefeiB  tfae  man  who  pOBsesseB  the  essenlial  requisites  for 
M  aca— aptinkment  in  a  degree  comparable  to  Laplace?  An  in- 
titoatK  acqauDtBace  with  the  principlea  of'  chemibtry,  extreme 
(tdtdcty  and  skill  in  following  natui^e  through  her  direraified 
phases  and  conplicated-niodeeDf  sctioa,  and,  above  all,  a  peHbct 
vHumaoA  ot  die  attnott  resources  of  the  calculus,  fitted  him,  more 
likn  any  radiTidaal  of  his  age,  for  ptaciog  the  corpuscular  philo- 
•opky  oa  Bi^lterabte  fouodatitm*,  and  preparing  the  way  for  all 
its  future  extension. 

III.  The  thirteenth  book  treats  of  the  OBcillations  of  the  fluids 
wlach  cover  the  planets.  The  proUem  of  the  tides  19  one  of  the 
nost  intricate  of  tfae  Miamique  Celeste.  Tfae  attracting  forces  of 
the  Smb  and  Mood,  which  disturb  the  waters  of  tfae  ocean,  are-mo- 
dified by  ao  many  accessary  circumstancaB,  the  iiduence  of  which 
it  u  iM^oss&le  to  submit  to  calculation,  that  all  attempts  to  assign 
fian  theory. dieir  {Hecise  effectij,  are  altc^ether -  unavailing.  'If 
the  entire  suiAce  of  the  terrestrial  spfaeroid  were  covered  by  a  sea 
of  uniform  depth,  its  flux  and  reflux,  occasioned  by  the  solar  and 
■war  attroctioas,  might  be  determined  with  ss  much  [Hvcision  as 
the  criestial  phenomena  depending  on  the  same  cauMa;  but  in 
caaseqnenceof  tfae  ttreat  irregularitieB  of  the  surface  of  tfae  earth, — 
tbe  confinemeDt  of  the  water  between  narrow  straits, — the  ioe- 
qaahtics  of  its  dep^,— -its  friction  against  the  bottom  and  sides  of 
its  chaniiid,--'its  r^exion  from  tfae  sfaores  of  targe  continents, — 
gaeat  difierences  prevail  both  in  tbe  beigfat  and  time  of  tfae  tides 
evn  ID  p«Hts  not  remotely  situated  from  each  other.  By  reason 
oftfaeae  circumstances,  and  other  difficultiefl  v^ch  embarrass  tbe 
sobject,  t^  theory  of  the  tides  was  fior  a  long  time  ctmiparatively 
■■giectcd;  and,  indeed,,  it  was  not  till  it  had  passed  tbrou^  the 
kads  <tf  Laplace,  that  its  results  {iraeented  any  satisfactory  agree- 
Bwat  with  observation. 

.  The  investigation  of  tbe  e&cts  of  the  solar  and  lunar  actions, 
in  elevatilig.  we  waters  of  the  ocean,  was'  first  nndertaken  by 
Newton;  bat  as  this  great  pfailoeopber  left  out  a  very  important 
doBMtit  in  the  calcufaitieti,  namely,  the  motion  of  the  waters  occa- 
siooed  by. the  rotation  of  the  earth,  fais  solution  went  little  fardier 
ihao  to  establish,  incontrovertifoly,  that  the  phenomena  of  the  tides 
■  aeoBsequenceof  tiie  univenal  gravitation  of  matter.  Newton's 
tfaMWj.was  developed  and  consider^ly  extended  by  Daniel  Ber- 
■Qirili,  Maclaurin,  and  Euler,  but  notwilhstandii^  the  important 
vescandbes  of  these  diree  profound  mathematicians,  it  still  re- 
aaiaad -iaeomplete,  inttsmucfaias  tiiey  assumed,  with  Newton,>the- 
efailibrinm  of  tbe  waters  under  tbe  attractive  influence  of  the  sun 
vol-  III.  NO.  V.  K 
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•sd  mooa.  lo  coDsequeDce,  however,  of  ibe  robitioB  of  fta  ewlb^ 
thia  cqnilibriiim  can  never  be  pecfectlj  establiabcd ;  Uie  invMOgs* 
tiotu  founded  on  its  suppoaiuon  must  tberefbra  be  rcganled  w 
caiy  a{>proxiawtive.  It  was  reserved  for  I^apltce  to  supply  whftt 
was  waiitiag  to  the  com|)letioa  of  this  difficult  reseircb,  aad  to 
treat  the  subject  with  all  the  generality  of  which  it  is  susocpt^k 
in  the  present  iii^oved  state  of  antdysis.  The  invention  of  lh« 
calcnius  of  Partial  Dt^rences  by  d'AJembert,  and  the  discXMreriH 
which  had  recently  been  made  wkb  reigard  to  tha  oatwre  of  fl«id* 
aad  the  princii^  of  hydrodynamics,  put  him  in  posseaaion  of 
greater  advantages  than  bad  been  enjoyed  by  any  of  bis  prede* 

The  first  step  of  his  invesligBtion  consisted  in  the  w^tioa  <d 
a  proUem  whioi  had  been  attempted  unsucoessEully  by  d'Alen? 
bnt.  Supposing  the  Earth  to  be  without  roj«tion,  and  cov«r»d 
1^  a  flaid,  the  question  was  to  determine  the  osnilUtioas  of  that 
wiid,  occasioned  by  the  attracting  force  of  a  body  in  motion  round 
the  earth.  The  solution  wbieh  Laplace  gawf  of  this  prDhkm^ 
was  perfectly  general,  including  every  bypothesu  that  can  be  nade 
respecting  the  density  and  iaitud  state  of  the  fluid,  and  even  dM 
supposition  that  every  molecule  (Mf  it  is  resisted  by  a  fioroe  pn>* 
portion^  to  the  velocity.  It  appeared  evident,  however,  frooi  the 
BCK  inspection  of  ike  difiMential  equations,  that  it  was  indJapMi^ 
sable  to  have  regard  to  the  rotation  of  the  earth.  .  He  therefoca 
eateaded  his  calcuhia  so  as  to  embrace  this  condition,  and  at  the 
same  time  carefully  excluded  all  coasiderattoas  respecting  the 
initial  state  of  the  fluid:  it  being  evident,  that  its  primitive  £om 
ditions,  whatever  the?  were,  must  have  been  in  the  course  <^  time 
destroyed  by  the  eSeots  of  frictitm  and  the  mobility  of  the  pmit^ 
dea.  He  distinguishes  three  different  classes  of  oscillationa,  da^ 
pending  on  different  causes,  and  eadi  taking  place  to  its  full  exteat 
Midependeotly  of  the  others,  and  which,  in  consequeace^  admit  of 
being  considered  separately.  The  osciltations  of  the  £rst  claw 
«r«  independent  of  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth,  and  are  pro- 
duced by  the  votion  of  the  attracting  star  in  its  orbit.  They  vaiy 
witfa  ezb«me  slowness,  and  return  to  their  primitive  state  only 
after  a  veiy  l<Hig  interval;  dieir  amount  is  snoall,  and  their  detn^ 
minalion  presents  little  difficulty.  The  osciUatioos  of  the  saooud 
dass  depend  on  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  their  peiiod  is  thcrefow 
nearly  a  day.  Those  of  the  third  class  d^iend  on  an  Migle  vAit^ 
is  double  die  aogolar  rotation  (tf  the  earth,,  and  tb^  couae- 
quently  return  in  tbe  same  order  after  an  interval  ttf  half  a  day 
nearly.  The  difference  between  two  consecutive  tides  is  depead- 
ent  on  the  oscillations  of  the  second  c^asa.  Tlus.differeDce  wfaicfa^ 
assocding  to  the  theory  of  Newtptif  ought  to  be  vary  «aiMid«rab(e 
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allbetinieoftlnsolstiees,  is  w>  shuiU  as  to  be scarcel;  obt«wbl« 
u  our  ptHts.  Newton  a*cribed  this  discordance  between  Aecaj 
ud  obwmatioB,  to  tbe  same  cause  to  which  he  had  imputed  the 
MMwdatioD  of^  tide  aftw  the  sj-z^ies,  namely,  to  the  inertia  of 
tht  w«teM,  hot  Laplace  deuMBfittatwl  thatitdepeads  on  the  law 
0$  the  depth  of  the  seai  and  that  but  for  the  influence  of  the  acce»> 
ttry  (arcam stances,  it  would  dinppear  altogether  if  the  depth  were 
ooaataat.  It  fbtiows,  therefore,  that  since  the  difference  betweea 
the  cenaecBtrfe  tidea  is  extremely  small,  the  dep&  of  the  lea, 
takingtn  a  iargo  extent  W'boaan,  must  be  nearly  tmifbrm,  that  is* 
then  must  be  a  certain  mean  depth  from  which  the  denadons  aw 
not  considerable. 

From  the  g«n^^  eipreBHions  of  the  oscillations  of  the  second 
tiam,  obtained  on  the  auppontioa  that  the  sea  has  an  elliptic 
fipne  of  eqailibnun,  be  dethices  a  very  reroaikabie  consequencfli 
naaielji  diac  the  motions  of  the  terrestrial  axis  do  not  di&r  fA>m 
■hat  ihCy  would  be  if  the  sea  formed  a  solid  inasfi  with  the  eartbi 
This  propoutiod  was  at  variance  with  Ae  received  opinion  of 
geosieters,  particularly  of  d'Akmbert,  who,  in  'hia  important  woric 
oa  the  precesuon  of  the  Equinbxea,  had  advanced  that  the  fluidity 
of  tbe  sea  depiives  it  of  all  influence  on  the  phenomena  of  pre- 
casaioB  and  nutatiOB. 

Oa*  «f  the  molt  inttrestiag  topics  connected  with  this  discos* 
asa,  is  tint  which  relatas  to  the  conditions  which  render  the  equin 
libnam  of  the  eea  permanent.  It  had  formerly  been  remarked 
I7  msdieinaticians,  in  regard  to  a  fluid  surrounding  aa  elliptio 
laherotd,  Aat  if  the  equilibrium  ahould  be  diaturbed  by  a  slight 
rhangs  of  figure,  the  fluid  would  favra  no  teadency  to  recover  its 
lanitive  atate,  nnless  the  ratio  of  its  density  to  that  of  the  solid 
BMlaas  of'  the  spheroid' should  be  less  than  4-  To  an-ive  at  this 
laaolt;  however,  the  fluid  had  been  assumed  to  be  in  a  state  o£ 
eaad^nium,  a  ooadttion  ^ich.rendered  the  conclusion  less  gene- 
IV  «iid  satisfactory.  Laplace  took  a  more  extended  view  oi  the 
proUcM,  amd  sought  to  determine  the  conditions  by  which  the- 
QMiUatsoaa  will  be  confined  within  narrow  limits^  supposing  the 
1^4  to  be  iBpresBad  with  any  small  initial  motion.  He  found 
Aat  if  the  mean  density  of  the  earth  exceeds  that  of  the  sea,  any 
dBriatsm  &om  the  state  of  equilibrium  will  always  be  extremely 
smaH^-in  other  words,  the  equilibrium  will  never  be  subverted* 
lAsrHtscr  may  be  Ibe  satiire  of  the  causes  which  produce  the  de- 
raaga^woL'  New,  'as  it  is  ascertaiaed  by  many  facts,  that  the 
■MR  density  of  die  sea  is  little  more  dianafifth  part  of  tbe  mean 
dsaai^  af  Ae  euth,  any  general  inundatioB,  occanoned  by  iha 
tastabJifrf  isf  the  equilibiinm  of  4ie  ocean,  is  impossible.  The 
gnat  ebaiWM  wUoh  hftve  taken  place  between  die  relative  sitafr- 
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tioniof  die  Bee  ■wl  land,  mwt  therefore  b«.iieGened.ta  olfaer 

causes. 

1'he  di£Fereiitiftl  equfttions  of  the  moUoB  of  die  aea  oftimot  be 
iotegrated  bj  sd;  kaown  process  of  aDRlyelBi  ami  even  if  their 
integrals  could  be  obtained  they  would  be  of  little  ytlue,  ia,  con- 
sequence of  our  igoorance  of  tbe  data  uecessar;  to  determue 
the  values  of  the  arbitrary  fiiQctions  which  enter  into  them.  Iq 
such  circumstaHGea  recourse  must  be  had  to  observation,  atod  a 
comparison  instituted  of  tbe  general  relations  which  aulwat  be-r 
twees  the  phenouleDa  and  the  causes  which  produce  them.  The 
research  of  these  relations,  mys  Laplace, 

"  'Wliether  for  the  purpose  of  yeriCying  the  existence  of  the  canses, 
or  of  determining  their  ^&cts  and  their  liWi,  is  scared^  leas  usefiit  fn 
nataral  pbilosopby  tban  the  dired  solution  of  problems.  An  extended 
nnmber  of  obverfatioiu,  even  when  their  predaioa  is  not  my  gteal, 
enable*  u&  to  determine  the  laws  and  canses  of  pbeBomena,  of  whvoh  it 
it  impossible  to  obtain  tbe  analytical  eapressioo  by  tbe  formation  and 
iQtegTation  of  their  differential  equations.  Such,  for  example,  are  iJie 
effects  c^  the  solar  heat  on  tbe  atmosphere  in  producing  trade  winds, 
monsoons,  and  the  regular  variations,  oiumal  and  anDual,  of  tbe  baro- 
meter and  thermometer," 

lo  conformity  with  this  method,  a  large  part  of  the  book  we 
have  now  under  consideratioti  is  devoted  to  a  eomparison  of  tbe 
analytical  formnle,  with  a  long  and  regular  series  of  obaerratioaa, 
which  the  French  government,  at  tbe  instance  of  Laplace,  had. 
ordered  to  be  made  in  the  port  of  Brest.  .  Nearly  six  thousand 
ottservations  were  discussed ;  and  the  cakulatioiiB,  which  were 
executed  by  Bouvard,  are  necessarily  of  great  tetq^  and  ex> 
ceedingly  laborious.  The  result  of  the  compaiieop  confimu  tke 
accuracy  of  the  numerical  results  which  had  been  deduced  ia  tbe. 
fourth  book  of  the  Micamque  Celette,  from  &  less  extensive  and. 
accurate  set  of  observations  made  in  the  same  port.  It  likewise 
establishes  the  existence  of  some  small  periodical  variations  in  tbe. 
height  of  the  tides,  which  had  been  indicated  by  the  calculus  <m 
pushing  the  approximations  so  far  as  to  include  those  terms  in 
the  expression  of  the  lunar  action,  which  are  divided  by  the 
fourth  power  of  the  distance. 

In  the  last  chapter  of  this  book  he  discusses  the  influence  of. 
tbe  sun  and  moon  in  causing  periodic  oscillations  c4  the  atnioa-.. 
phere.  From  the  comparison  of  a  peat  number  of  observalioaB 
of  the  barometer  and  thermometer  made  in  the  Royal  Obaerva- . 
tory  of  Paris,  with  the  fwmulae  which  express  the  action  Qf,.tbe. 
two  planets,  the  influence  <^  these  bodies  se^ns  disttnguisfaaUe 
in  causing  an  atmospherical  fiux  and  reflux,  but  its. quantity. is 
extremely  small,  and  by  the  application,  of  the  calculus  of  pnrim- 
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Irihiefl,  lispilKfe  found  that  the  existence  of  tbe  phenomedoo,  ii 
oar  Isthodes  at  least,  is  very  doubtful.'  He  is  ralfaer  disp&aed  tb 
Mcribe  tbe  lunar  inBnence  indicated  by  the  observations,  to  the 
elevation  and  depression  of  tbe  waters  of  the  ocean,  wluch  form 
i  Itr^  portion  of  the  base  of  the  atmosphere,  and  not  to  tlie 
direct  effect  of  tbe  attractive  force  of  the  moon.  The  si^ar 
aetioa  be  ^tributes  to  tbe  expansion  caused  by  the  heat  of  die 
snn.  An  eqnally  numerous  and  accurate  set  of  observatioin 
mtde  mt  ihd  equator,  where  the  actions  of  the  sun  and  moon  ar^ 
teertedwitb  tbe  greatest  force,  wouM  probably  have  the  e^ct  of 
determining  this  Curious,  but  as  yet  doubtful  point.  ■ 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  problem  of  tbe  tides  is 
one  of  tbe  most  difficult  of  the  Mecanique  C&tesle.  It  is  also 
one  of  tbe  most  interesting;  not  only  on  account  of  its  diredt 
practical  bearing,  but  by  its  exhibiting  an  excellent  model  of  the 
Bnportant  and  delicate  art  of  discussing  observations ;  of  selecting; 
socfa  as  are  best  adapted  to  throw  light  on  the  particular  subject 
of  investigation ;  and  of  combining  them  in  the  most  advantageous 
■tanner,  80  as  to  extract  from  them  the  greatest  amount  of  in- 
formation which  they  are  capable  of  affording. 

IV.  The  fourteenth  book  contains  the  history  t^tbe  problems  of 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  and  the  libratioii  of  the  moon, 
and  concludes  mth  some  remarks  on  the  revolution  of  Saturn's 
ri^.  In  adverting  anew  to  these  subjects,  Laplace  finds  little  to 
a4d  to  the  analysis  which  he  had  given  at  leng^  in  the  fifth  book. 

The  precession  of  the  equinoxes  is  one  of  those  phenomena 
wtoch'depend  upMi  the  spheroidal  figure  of  the  earth,  and  which 
WDok)  not  hare  existed  if  that  body  had  been  a  perfect  sphere. 
Mewton  demonstrated  the  very  remarkable  property  diat  sphered 
attract,  or  are  attracted  by,  an  exterior  body,  in  the  same  manner 
aaif  the  whole  matter  of  v^ich  they  are  composed  were  con- 
densed into  a  single  point  at  the  centre.  With  regard  to  spheroids 
Ae  case  is  different ;  the  attractive  force  of  an  exterior  body  not 
flriy  ba>  Ae  eSiect  of  drawing  them  towards  it,  but  also,  by  reason 
that  tbe'  force  varies  with  the  distance,  of  giving  them  a  motion 
Aoit  tfaeircentres  of  gravity,  unless  indeed  the  attracting  body  is 
otnated  in  the  prolongation  of  one  of  tbe  axes  of  the  spheroid. 
Tbe  «ailh  may  be  considered  as  a  sphere  circumscribed  bya  shell 
of  redundant  matter  accumulated  about  the  equator.  The  ai- 
(neting  force  of  tiie  sun  or  moon  on  Uiia  shell  may  foe  resolved 
mto  two,  one  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  equator,  die  other  pef- 
peodkalar  to  it.  Tbe  tendency  of  this  last  force  is  to  diminish 
^  angle  which  tbe  plane  of  tbe  equator  makes  with  that  of  the 
Mbptie,  and  if 'the  eartii  had  no  motion  of  rotation,  the  two 
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ties  wonld  soon;  .in  viitve  of  its  ftctioii,  be  broug^  to'cgiaeiila. 
consequetice,  however,  of  die  ratstory  motioa  of  the  eaith, 
the  incliaation  of  the  two  planes,  or  of  the  t^restriKl  nis  to  the 
plsae  of  the  ecliptic,  remains  conetAit;  in  dte  mme  way  as  the 
mris  of  a  top,  when  spHiniiig  rapidly,  prestfrea  &e  wne  iscliiM- 
tion  to  the  plane  of  the  horinKl.  But  dK  «ff«ct  of'  the  force  in 
questioo  oausea  the  line  of  inteiwction  of  the  tw^  planes  to  ad- 
vance in  R  direction  opposite  to  &«t  of  the  diurnal  lootioa,  so 
tfiftt  the  interval  between  two  succeasiTe  equinoies  is  less  thau 
that  in  which  the  earth  makes  a  semi-Kvc^tion  in  ia  orbit.  In 
consequence  of  the  constant  variation  in  the  position  of  the  line 
of  intersection  of  the  two  plaiies,  the  pole  or  the  eeliptic  bhs  a 
•low  angular  motion  about  the  pole  of  the  equator :  the  ome  in 
whicK  it  describes  a  complete  revolution  is  25^748  years. 

After  this  manner  Mewtod  explained  the  phyMcal  cause  of  the 
precession  of  the  eqiiinozes,  but  the  scdution  \t4iich  is  given  of 
the  problem  in  the  Prvidpia,  though  a  monument  of  prodigious 
sagacity,  is  defective  in  some  points  and  erroneous  in  oders ;  cir- 
cumstances to  which  the  want  of  accurate  data  contributed 
perhaps  aa  much  as  the  imperfect  state  of  die  transcendental 
KeomeUy  at  that  time.  D'Aletabert  was  the  first  who  8ltc<A«ded 
in  obtaining  a  general  solution,  and  it  was  then  unquestioaaUy 
the  most  difficult  dynamicatproblem  which  had  as  yet  been  Sub- 
mitted to  the  calculus.  The  same  'subject  was  subseq^uesdy 
treated  by  Euler.  The  methods  which  he  employed  did  not 
differ  from  those  of  d'Alembert,  but  he  succeeded  in  rendering 
his  investigation  more  simple  and  perspicuous.  .Euler  also  gave 
the  t^ner^  equations  of  the  motion  Of  a  solid  body  anim^ed  by 
any  forces  whatever.  The  results  of  his  researches  on  this  aub' 
ject  may  be  seen  in  his  Theoria  Motui  Corporum  Soiidomm. 

Notwithstanding  the  generality  of  the  researches  of  d'Alembart 
Mid  Enter,  several  points  connected  with  this  subject  stiH  remained 
to  be  discussed  when  it  vta  taken  up  by  Laplace.  One  of  diese 
related  to  the  influence  of  the  sea  on  Ute  motions  of  the  terrea- 
trial  axis.  To  this  we  have  already  alluded  when  speaking  of  the 
tides.  Another  was  the  influence  of  the  oblateness  of  the- earth 
on  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  and  the  length  of  the  year.  The 
annual  precession  being  a  variable'  quantity,  the  teogth  of  -tbe 
tropical  year  is  different  in  remote  ages :  at  present  it  is  a  few 
seconds  shorter  than  in  the  time  of  Hipparohus.  A  third  point 
related  to  the  nutation  of  the  lunar  orbit  which  corresponds  to  the 
nutation  of  the  terrestrial  equator.  The  discusiiion  of  these  points 
was  necessary  to  complete  the  solatioa  of  the  proUeia.  It  may 
new  be  considered  perfect,  tm  the  investigation  of  Laplace 
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phMiowewm  and  estimrtH  tliar  effeoU  with-an  accuracy  wbtcfa 
ffttwadjf  •mnm  with  abaemticHi. 

V.  la  tM  tStsmadt  book  we  have  an  extremely  mtersstiag  and 
■wnawfadAteiW  aecou&t  of  the  laboun  9f  inathemaliduu  on 
lie  Aomry  of  the  pUmtxry  pertiubaUoD*.  Thu  u-  the  most  cek- 
hratad,  aod  b^  be  r^arded  aa  the  piinciiMd  problem  of  physical 
•Mnwmy^  'The  accurate  estimatioo  of  the  fosoes  by  whk^  the 
fimatM,  both  praaaiy  aad  Mcoodaiy,  diaturiv  the  motiona  «f  ooe 
nadHT,  Coma  the  mtbkst  teiun^h  of  .oiodern  science;  and  na- 
^■Mtnaahly  the  geoMfl  «f  man  has  never  reached  to  moie-uib- 
hae  dbawerics  dian  those  of  the  relations  vdiich  assure  the  psr- 
inenofi  and  stability  of  the  solar  system 

If  the  planets  exercised  dd  action  on  each  other,  the  orbit 
described  by  each  of  them  would  be  .accurately  an  ^pse,  having 
Iha  tma  ia«De  of  its  foci;  and  the  law  of  its  motion  would  bo 
swh,  that  the  area  described  by  a  straight  line  joining  the  centre 
of  the  sun  and  the  centre  of  tlw  plaseti  would  be  proportiooal  to 
ibi  tinie  of  descdption.  But  id  consequence  of  the  uofversal 
gnwitatkMi  of  matter,  every  {Ja&et  to  the  ayahem  »  more  or  less 
ifiectBd  by  the  ^traeting  influence  of  all  the  others,  and  is  conse- 
^•ently  forced  to  deviate  from  its  elliptic  oi4>it ;  so  that  the  be«u- 
Ofcl  taws  of  Kepler  strictly  belong  only  to  an  ideal  Hystem,  and 
ite  not  accurately  observed  in  nature. 

The  firat  mathematical  theory  of  the  perturbations  of  the  planets 
is  dne  t»  Eoler,  who,  in  1747,  preaedbed  to  the  Academy  of 
SeJence*  a  memoir  on  the  inequalities  of  the  motions  of  Jupiter 
aad  Saturn.  A  few  months  after  this  Clairaut  and  d'Alembert 
pscaentcd  analegous  researches  oa  the  motion  of  the  Moon  as  at- 
tiBCted  far  die  Sua  and  the  Earth,  and  which  they  in  consequence 
styled.  The  Frobtem  of  the  T/ntte  Badia.  The  analysis  lof  these 
lanmoira,  awl  of  die  subsequent  researches  by  the  same  three 
iUaslriosa  matbmnatieians,  occupies  a  considerable:  portion  of  the 
book  DBw  befoie  us,  and  will  be  read  with  great  interest  by  all 
who  have  turned  their  attentiwi  to  the  pn^ress  of  physical  astro- 
aooky.  For  a  complete  account,  however,  of  the  fuoalytical  me- 
thods iritich  they  respectively  followed  in  fbrming  and  integrating 
the  differential  equaboas  of  motioa,  and  of  the  farther  progress 
■ade  in  the  same  theories  by  Id^^raoge  and  Laplace,  we  would 
fcfcr  the  student  to  the  excellent  Euai  Hittongue  sur  k  Pro^ 
Uamt  da  Trou  Corps  of  Alfred  Gatrtier,  published  at  Paris  in 
J817. 

The  aeaeral  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  three  bodies  tian- 
's  tne  power  of  analyais  in  its  present  state;  but  the  peculiar 
s  of  the  solar  system  admit  of  the  introducUon  of  certain 
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siM|4ificalHiB%  ^  neam  <rf  wlaoh  tbe  dbct  of  tbe  diMiuU 
maj'  be  ccuBpwIed  to  ny  degree  of  B)>]K««Mwboo.  Tbejaawsf 
the  grestest  planet  in  the  system  is  at  lmM>a  tlmuMD^  dnn  lem  - 
fluD  that  of  dM  sun,  Bod  the  ratioof  th*  Buawof  aU  tbt  MMelUtea 
(the  moon  excepted)  to  their  prinoiind.  planets,  ia  wU^MBiHar* 
Hence,  in  the  equations  of  the  duturbed  motioa,  tbe  tenjuniuha* 
plied  by  this  ratio  have  veiy  raiDutevalwu. '  B7  oaiitlw  tba^ 
altogether  in  the  dctenuimtioD  of  the  orbit  of  a  planetra  mt  apt 
pmumation  is  obtaiaed,  which  is  die  eltiptia  lOOtioB  of  whiok  tho 
wws  were  developed  by  Mewton.  AsecoBdiandnearecnpyroai-' 
matian  tothe  actual  orbit  ia  obtained  by  faaring  regard  to  Hmm^ 
ten^  in  the  calculattOB,  and  neglecting  swab  as -are  afortcdby 
the  squares  of  the  foresaid  ratio.  A  third  approximatioa  mUsa 
like  manner  be  obtained'by  including  the  sqaarei,  and  rajbcttng 
the  cubes  and  higher  powers,  and  soon.  MotwithslaadiiK,  bow- 
ever,  all  the  simplifications  of  which  the  subject  adniti,  LapUcB 
remarks  that  .      ". 

"the  different  problems  of  tbe  iWTtnrbationi  of  the  plEinets  ami  ntel-' 
lites  preient  ve|y  great  diflknltles,'  tbe  loliitiOA  of  which  HenMndi  tiib 
most  delicate  and  mmnte  conitderatioos,  wkether  id  makiog  dioio^vi 
inch  co-ordinates  ai  in  the  differeot  cases  willgire  the. most  coBwrgii^ 
approximations,  at  in  diatingaiifaiog  Bmong  the  infinite  number  of  io^i 
qualities,  such  «i,  although  very  small  in  the  difierential  equations,  ac- 
quire considerable  values  by  iutegratioa,  and  thus  detenuiue  tJie  cause  and 
Uie  laws  of  siDgularitles  observed  by  astronomers  in  the  celestial  motions. 

The  inequalibes  produced  ia  the  motioas  ni  the  plaaats  1^ 

ibeir  reciprocal  influences,  are  distinguished  into  two  kinds.  Tim 
first  depend  on  the  configiiratioD  of  tbe  planets,  diat  is,  the  raW 
tive  portions  wbidi  they  have  with  reganl  to  each  other;  and  .aa 
the  inequalities  of  this  class  increase,  duuinieh  aBddisappear:aAes 
certain  intervals  of  time,  they  are  called  periodic  inequalidaftc 
Those  of  the  second  kind  are  independent  of  the  rclatise  poaitiotta 
of  the  planets :  they  are  also  periodic,  but  their  periods  are. iiieea»- 
parahly  longer  than  those  of  the  firal  kind;  benoe  th^  are  s^^ed 
sectf^r  inequalities.  The  determination  of^is  last  class  of  ine^ 
qualities  is  attended  wth  very  great  difficulties,  both  on  aooswac 
of  the  minute  influences  which  must  be  considered,  and  the  nam 
berof  die  elements  of  the  orbits  which  are  affectedly  than.  Tbe 
longitudes  of  the  nodes,  the  ezceolricities  of  tbe  orbits,  tlwir  ub-> 
clinaQon  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  their  points  of  BearBebn|>' 
proach  to  tbe  sun,  are  all  satyect  to  secular  variations,  by>rcasaa 
of  which  the  figures  of  the  planetai?  orbits,  and  their  atuation  ia 
space,  vary  from  age  to  age.  > 

Among  die  important  (tiscoveriee  nude  by  Euler  rehtm  ttx4fae 
aecular  inequalities,  there  is  one  which  particalarly  deacrvce  tafae  . 
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titaht-Mkbffit;  of  tlM  frfliaetM?  system.  > '  Id  his  Beemd  :iHMMir  o 
<toylWMfltoy  pMtMMlions,  Buter§ho«ed'tbat  the  excMtricities, 
iMJ'thfc  pwmc^'  of-'dte  ipbeliK,  of  Jupiter  lotl  Ssltini  vu^'iiiceh^ 
i«M^'  Mt  MMqaiiHy  in  diAranr-  age#i  .aad  that  they  nuMme 
thtto-  primitive  fiMimiUs  after  a  period  of'  about  tfair^  tfaouMnd 
Mn«i'  In  At!  prosecution  of  Ah  theory,  -wbioli'Ealflr  had  left 
■Mwrfect,  L^plftcti  was  led  to  remark  that  the  diftorent  expreBsions 
windb  enter  mW  the  inte^li  of  the  etUptic  dements  of  the  oiftits; 
aad  prtdnfie  the  secular  inequalitieB,  are  a])  periedicj  and  subject 
toattemateincreaieaDddimiinrtion;  and  that  therefore  tbttff stem 
of  thepttawtamurt  always  oscillate  abouta  mean  state  widtio  very 
aarrMv  Inmts.  This  most  important  trudi  was,  however,  only 
arrived  at  by  having  regard  to  the  first  powers  of  the  matseu  eftiie 
phiMs,  and  to  qurintides  of  die  third  order  with  re^Mct  to  the 
eiceatricitiee  and  tttcHnations  of  the  orbits.  It  was  reserved  for 
Lagrange  to  demoiutrate  generally,  that  no  secular  ioeqaality,  or 
tenn  proportionsl  to  the  time,  can  possibly  enter  into  toe  enpres- 
siaa  M  t^  greater  axis  of  the  orbit,  or  the  mean  motion  derired 
InRB  it  by  tiw  laws  of  Kepler,  however  far  the  approximation  may 
be  aaried  with  regard  to  the  escenlricities  and  raclinations.  It 
ma  snbeeijnently  demonstrated  by  Poisson,  that  even  when  the 
s^ne  of  the  masses  are  comprehenfled  in  the  analytical  formula, 
mt  expressions  of  the  mean  motions  can  never  include  any  quan- 
lilies  but  such  as  are  periodic. 

Byasch  slow  and  gradual  steps  did  science  reach  Ma  sublime 
rcsijt — ibe  most  interesting  in  physical  asUonomy — which  in  a 
nauKT  perfected  the  titeoiy  of  gravitatioo,  and  carried  its  conse- 
qaanoesM  lar  beyond  the  anticipations  of  its  great  founder.  New- 
tan,  w  appevs  from  one  of  his  Queries,  was  of  opinion  that  the 
tnvglrianties  occasioned  by  the  mutual  actions  of  the  planets  and 
cBMats  would  pfobaMy  go  on  increaaiHg  till  the  system  wanted  a 
lafaraiatioa  from  the  hand  of  its  Creator.  The  discovery  of  die 
pcsaodic  iMrtare,  and  the  accurate  compensation  of  Uie  inequalities. 
of  the  ptanetary  i^otidns,  opens  up  a  more  sublime  view  of  the 
Machfeuam  of  the  ubiveTse,  and  inspires  a  higher  admiration  of  idie 
Wkdom  wbiA  presided  over  its  fonnation ;  the  elements  of  dis- 
mdu  and  decay  are  entirely  excluded  from  the  system ;  it  involves 
BSMaalfaopriocinleof  destmction;  and  the  very  conditions  of  its 
enalBoce  aflord  the  surest  pledge  and  guarantee  of  its  imperturb- 
aUe  durHtion.  The  conditions  which  assure  its  stabihty,  and 
eadnde  all  access  to  cmtfusion,  are  die  three  following :  first,  that 
the  ezcentricities  of  the  orbits  are  inconsiderable,  and  their  vari- 
anoBB  confiMed  within  very  narrow  hmits;  second,  that  at!  the 
fk&mM,fnmmy  and  secoudary,  mow  in  ^saine  direction;  and 
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i^ri,  Omt  the  iMUiMitMu  of  thw  oibJU  t»  the  plM*  af  *« 
Acliptie  HC  ytry  mw3i.  Tlwie  conditiooB  aie  not  seocMwy  coih 
sequences  of  gravitatioB  of  of  oiatitm;  of  tbeir  final  <MHi—i,  bow 
ever,  we  ue  entirel;  ipmaat.  and  piobtbl;  will  ewr  remun  aa  t 
tomt  btnitt  will  always  be  krierpowd  beMMn  the  cunofli^  af 
maa  and  Ommscienoe.  Tha^  caanot  for  aa  instaat  be  aAmttrt^ 
to  result  Srtun  chance,  for  on  oonpann^,  by  means  «f  tbo  calcwhu 
of  probabilities,  the  unique  combination  on  wbiiA  4iey  depend 
win  all  tb«  other  coBbinattona  possible,  it  is  faaad  that  there  is 
almost  in&nitj  to  migtar  against  one,  that  d>e  afraagetaeot  «f  the 
s^tea  is  the  effect  of  a  special  eauae. 

Of  the  secular  iaequalitieseccasioaed  by  the  mutual  attractions 
of  the  planets,  those  whieh  affect  the  mean  motions  of  Jupitei  and 
Sttum  kng  oecasioaed  the  greatest  embairaimcot  t*  astroaomen, 
and  were  i&e  latest  in  being  explained  from  theory.  Flamatead, 
who  obaerred  a  coojunctioB  of  these  two  planets  in  1688,  was  the 
first  who  notiecd  a  retardation  of  the  mean  motioa  of  SatncD. 
The  same  circuautance  was  also  reaiariced  by  Dr.  Halky,  who 
found  that  a  oempaiison  of  aocientwith  modem  obaervattoas,  ia^ 
dicated  a-relardation  of  Satum's  mean  niotioa,  and  a  connpoad- 
iag  aceelenilion'in  that  of  Jupiter.  The  discovery  of  the  phynoal 
eaoM  of'these  irregularities,  ud  the  detwrninatioo  of  their  periods 
and  quantities,  bdongs  to  Laplace,  and  of  nil  the  results  with 
arhicn.  hie  laboum  have  enriched  astronomical  science,  none  re- 
quired die  exertion  of  a  higher  d^ree  of  sagacity  and  analytical 
■lull.  Obeerving  that  Ate  mean  motions  of  the  two  planets  are 
nearly  oommensutaUe,  fire  tines  the  mean  aaotion  of  Jupiter 
being  almost -equal  to  twioe  that  of  Saturn,  he  concluded  that 
oertaia  terms  in  the  ezpresaioaB  of  their  mean  motioas,  might, 
owing  to  this  circumstance,  beoHne  Very  sensible  by  integrutiasi, 
although  multiplied  by  the  cubes  and  products  of  tluee  dioAuions 
of  the  eicentricities  and  inclinations  of  the  orbits.  The  result  of 
a  very  long  and  laboriovs  computation  fiilly  coafirmed  this  con- 
hectare,  and  showed  that  in  the  case  of  Satura  Aere  exists  a  great 
meqoal^y  in  the  mean  moti<»,  antountiag  at  its  maiimwm  to 
*e^  sr-S,  and  of  which  die  period  is  986  yearsj  and  that  in. the 
caee  of  Jupiter  thue  exists  a  corTesp<mding  inequality  (^  neady 
the  same  period,  but  which  is  afiected  by  a  contra^  sign, — tlwt 
is,  inereases  while  the  other  diatinisbes,— and  at  its  maumum 
■mounts  to  1  fjf  46".  The  magnitude  of  diese  inequ^ities  u  not 
ccBstant;  it  partidpates  with  the  secular  variations  of  the  de- 
ment of  the  orbits.  The  same  cause,  aamely,  the  almost  omb- 
nensnrable  ratio  of  the  mean  motioos  of  Jupiter  and  SMum, 
gives  rise  to  other  very  sensible  inequalities  in  tlwir  motions^  and 
on  calcuhtmg  their  amount  with  greater  accuracy  than  had  boas 
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■tithe  pratinoB  of  which  «iidisub}ecti  admit. 


"  Tbew  ineqiialities,"  he  nauifa,  "  Mened  fonnwrfy  iauptlcdde  by 
Ibebirvf  miitiCtmi;  tbey  an  now om  of  itri  mnit  TiHTinring  rrinfc 
8Kh  kaa  Ee«a  th»hto  of  tbu  briUipat  duconcy,  that  tnry  ilifliMillj 


«kkb  bM  uiMn  baa  betn  &r  it  tbe  swt^ept.  of  a  new  triwnplvr-tbe 
•UNt  cbanctemtie  of  a  true  j^steiu  of  nature." 

VI.  Tbe  aixlewatfa  book  traats  of  lbs  notioiu  oiib^  a^tfondfUj 
j^lutts,  aad  fiarticularijr  of  that  of  tbe  Moqq.  Th»  ■nbjiBt  ii 
mbaaldy  connected  with  tba  preceding,  and  is  io  lact  the  puti- 
c«lar  «aM  to  vfakb  Clairaut  and  d'AlendMrt  first  apptied  their 
jKBtnl  wdiawoB  of  the  celebratad  pcoblem  of  the  T^e  Bodtaa> 
The  gfcat  ii^ortmca  of  ihe  lunar  ifaeoi^  to  gsogiaphy  and  xwrir 
IpMioa,  gives  it  a  degrae  of  uttereat  imch  seldom  attachea  to 
poiriy  scientifiG  eesewcbea;  and  aooordiagly  from  tbe  time  «f  the 
pubUcatioa  of  tbe  PriMc^Ma  to  that  of  the  MecoMqiie  CHeiH,  tbe 
eferta  of  tbe  nu»t  diatingniabed  geoneterB  hf  ve  been  awiduoualy 
enployed  in.  its  developBtent.  It  has  already  been  mentioDod 
that  the  proUen  ot  the  Three  Bodies  waa  undertaken  abnoat 
oMallHBeoody  by  £uler,  Clainuit,  and  d'Alanbert.  By  their 
Mveabgtfions,  the  prineipal  ine^ualitiea  of  the  neon's  nolioD 
wan  deteimiiied  with  gieat  acoucacy;  and  the  lunar  tables  oan- 
■trvctad  by  Mayer,  froa  a  careful  comparison  of  Euler's  theory 
widt  obaorvation,  ware  long  -ooDsidered  as  suficieatly  e»ot  for  all 
practiaal  purpoees. 

1^  ctuaf  foiat  to  which  Clairaut,  directed  his  lesearchea  was 
the  dHermination  of  tbe  motion  oi  the  lunar  apogee.  This  aub- 
•eot  derives  an  bistoiical  interest  from  the.  oircunutance,  that  an , 
esvoaeous  result  of  computation  by  Cltiiraut  occasioned  doubia  to 
he  entertaiiied  <^  the  accuracy  of  Newton's  law  of  gravity,  and 
even  threatened  £o>  some  time  to  overturn  the  ayatem  iouoded  on 
it.  If  the  moon's  motion  was  not  disturbed  by  the  action  of  tbe 
MB,  tbe  plaoe  of  its  apsides  would  be  perfectly  quiescent ;  but  in 
conaeqtience  of  that  Mtioa  it  beetHoes  variable,  and  as  the  amount 
of  tbe  variation  is  aecurately  known  from  observatioiQ,  the  detor- 
■ination  of  the  same  quantity  from  theory  aSorda  an  experimm- 
twm  entcis  of  the  accuracy  of  the  principles  on  which  toe  thaory 
rceta.  Newton  had  demonstrated  that  tbe  effeU  of  tbe  sun'a  dis- 
turbing  foroe  is  to  cause  a  progreaaiou  of  the  ^>ogee,  but  be  did 
not  attempt  to  assign  its  value.  The.  first  approximatitm  of 
Clairaut  gave  only  half  of  the  observed  progression,  and  as  this 
imik  was  confinned  by  the  analysis  both  of  Euler  and  d'Alem- 
bcrt,  k  seemed  to  fellow,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  ^ther  that 
the  pbenonenon  depends  on  some  other  cause  than  the  gnri- 
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ttfog  force  «f  tbe  flon,  or  tfaM  Ae  hnr  of  jpnmtf  ia  not  <etscaf 
Moportioiial  to  die  inverse  Bqnare  of  the  duUnce.  It  wts  not 
long,  however,  before  Olairatit  recogoned  the  canse  of  his  errof . 
By  npeatii^  the  ppocesB,  and  carrring  the  approximations  ftir- 
ther,  be  found  the  computed  to  agree  altnoet  entirely  with  the 
observed  quantity, — a  result  which  had  the  eSoet  of  diMipKting 
tor  ewr  all  doubts  with  regard  to  the  hiw  of  attradtioa. 

Notwithstanding  the  successful  researches  of  the  three  91as- 
tnous  men  whose  names  we  have  had  occasion  so  frequently  to 
ai£Bli<n,KBdlilcewiaediose  of  tfaeircontemporary  labourers)  Mayer 
and  Thomas  Simpson,  there  still  remained  one  inequality  of  dt^ 
moon's  motion,  the  canse  of  which  no  one  had  yet  been  able  to 
eiplain  from  the  theory  of  mvity.  This  was  the  acceleration  of 
the  mean  Inuar  motion,  which  had  been  remarked  by  Dr.  tbHey) 
on  comparing  the  ancient  observationB  of  eclipses  by  Hipparchus 
«»d  Ptolemy,  with  those  of  Albategnius  in  the  ninth  century,  AM 
of  modem  astronomers.  Lagrange  demonstrated  that  the  irfteno* 
menon  in  qnestion  could  not  be  occasioned  by  any  peculierity  in 
the  figure  of  the  earth;  Bossut- suspected  that  it  was  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  resistance  o^  the  ine<hum  in  which  the  planets 
move;  and  Laplace  himself,  pursuing  an  idea  first  started  by 
Daniel  Benioalli,  for  some  time  explained  it  by  the  supposition 
tbst  gravity  is  not  transmitted  instantaneously,  but,  like  sonnd  Or 
(igrht,  occupies  some  sensible  portion  of  time  in  paanpg  from  one 
body  to  another.  Granting  diat  the  moon's  acceleration  depends 
on  this  cause,  he  showed  that,  in  order  to  satisly  the  observations, 
the  gravitatmg  force  of  the  earth  must  be  transmitted  to  the  moon 
with  a  velocity  ei^t  miUions  of  times  greater  than  that  of  light. 
Afterwaids,  however,  white  occupied  with  the  theory  of  Jufntei's 
aatellitesi  he  was  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  true  cause  of  the 
pbeaomeoon.  He  fonnd  that  it  depends  on  the  secular  variation 
of  die  excentricity  of  die  earth's  orbit ;  and  thst  the  same  cause 
also  produces  two  oUier  inequalities,  namely,  the  variation  of  the 
node  and  perigee  of  the  orbit  of  the  moon.  This  diacovery  rei>- 
dered  it  certain  that  the  acceleration  of  the  moon,  like  all  other 
phenomena  depending  on  gravitation,  cannot  be  subject  to  a  eon- 
tmual  increase.  While  the  disturbing  forces  of  the  planets  con- 
tinue tO'diminish  die  excentricity  of  the  orbit  of  the  eardi,  die 
moofl  will  continue  to  be  accelerated ;  but  when  the  same  fordea 
shall  have  changed  their  direction,  the  contrary  effects  wiH  take 
place;  the  excentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit  will  be  incresKid,  and 
the  mean  motion  of  the  moon  retarded. 

This  is  another  of  those  sublime  and  beautiful  resnitli  whkti 
we'owe-  to  theory  alone.  Observation  can  fnmi^  no  infonUs^ 
Iwa  with-r^ard  to  the  caUse,  the  period,  or  die  quantity  of  tfae 
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MmlcMliaB  oC  tk»  iBMB  tt««ioB  of  1^  iboon.  Likcallmfaet' 
■wqaalidw  of-ibfl  pbuietiiT  ijsteiD,  it  is  altimately  rmbcMed  $ 
hat  miUioiift  of  Tears  mastebipse  befiiieit  ruudirou^tfaeii4iole 
peiiod  of  it»  dungea.  Intqiulities  which  «e  compeDMtsdwthA 
cosne  o£  a  £sw  ;«an  juy  be  deteimuMd  by  obwnwtioa,  wd  re- 
pres^Aed.by  onpiiical  equatioaa;  bHt  n^eii  their  periods  ue  so' 
ptotncted,  that,  in  aHnpaiisoa  of.  thenir whole  agefl-~«nn  the 
IcwyiH  pwioda  of.  historical  lecord — dwindle  into  mere  points, 
their. miniite. sod  gradul  vuiations  are  so  blewled  with  the  meao 
notions,  that  obamation  alone  is  incapable  of  detectiai;  or  aep»- 
Ttting  Aem. 

laoae  secalar  inequalities  m^  tend  to  throw  a  consideraUe 
i^  oa  various  chrooologinal  questions,  for,  if  the  mora  motion ' 
of  the  moon  is  detefmined  by  observatioa  at  any  woeb,  the  date' 
oCihe  observation  any  be  recovered  to  witfaiu  at  least  a  century 
•I  two.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  Laplace  found  that  the  tables 
of  Aaimooa  brought  from  India  by  Legentil,  instead  of  dating,  as 
BaiUy  sn{^M>sed,  thne  thousand  years  before  our  era,  are  in  tact 
aat  JO  aacieat  as  the  tables  of  Ptolemy. 

The  almost  perfect  agreement  wfaich  subsists  batwecm  the 
resolta  of  the  lunar  theory  and  observatioo,  gives  rise  to  some  im- 
ponaat  reflectiotu  on  the  nature  of  gravity, — ^tbat  mysteriona 
power  whose  influence  extends  to  every  particle  of  matter  in  the 
uivene,  and  w^nch  determines  the  figures,  and  regnlales  the 
■otiocu  of  the.  bodies  wUcb  circulate  through  the  celestial  spaces. 
It  has.  already  been,  remarked  that;  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  sudcee- 
are  traBamission  of  the  attractive  force,  Xaplace  found  that  its 
vdofatj  must  be  eight  millions  <rf  times-  greater  than  that  of  light 
to  explain  the  secular  variation  of  the  mean  motion  of  the  mood.- 
But  since  the  observed  quantity  of  th& moon's  acceleration  trees' 
exactly,  oe.at  least  very  nearly,  with  its  aaount,  as  computed  limn 
theory,  he  concludes,  that  ttie  velocity  (rf  the  attractinf^  force,  if 
not  ufinite,  must  exceed,  by  at  least  fifty  millions  of  bmeSt  the 
velocity  of  light. 

Anodier  question  nwr  be  put  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  tfae 
attactive  f<»ce,-  namely,  whether  its  actioa  is  in  any  degree  mo- 
dified by  tfae  interptuition  of  the  substances  of  the  heavenly 
bodies;  for  example,  whether  the  attractive  force  of  the  earth, 
which  must  penetrate,  the  whole  substance  of  the  moon  beibre  its 
inBufmrr  reaches  the  remotest  particles  of  that  body,  acts  with 
dw  same  intensity  ontfaose  particles,  as  on  tfae  particles  situated' 
neaa<est  to  the  earth,  regard  being  had  to  the  law  of  the  distance. 
tka  answer  to  this  qoeation  is  derived  from  the  following  consi- 
derations.  If  the  attractive  force  of  the  earth  suflered  any  dinn- 
natioo  in  peoetnting  the  luaar.  substance,  the  efiect  at  tfae  dimi- 
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iHih«detierg]i  wgiiU,be  aaaublmtm  the  paraHtt  ; '  but  Jth*><»M- 
pMed  anuunt  of  the  pftnllax  agrees  pwfecUy  witkobunstiaa) 
It  u  tfaei«f<H%  certaia  that  the  attractive  focce  of  the  earth  ie  ihe 
suae  on  evei;  moleoitle  of  the  moon,  and  oaam^meaxly  iauDt 
affectad  by  the  iiiterp9eitioa  of  the  hmac  BubMaoae.  ,  A-aiBtilar 
conduaioD.  is  obtained  by  coasideai^;  the  atmctive  force. of  tbe 
aiui  HpMi  the  earth.  .It nay,  thevefore,  be  coosidared  as  aoffie^i 
entiy  e«t«bli4h^>  that  die.  force  otffxntyit  of  soiwbtle  aaafene 
th«t  the  denoeet  •ubataoces  of  the  uniueraa  oierna  ohatada.to  ili 
freepawage. 

From  the  circumstance  that  all  bodies  descend  .with  equal 
veUwities  in  a  vacuum,  it  is  iuferied  idiat  the .  attractive  ioaca  of 
the  earth  acta  with  the  same. enecgyou.  every  particle  of  teoestrid 
miUeributmay  not  anodificattoa  of  the  law  of  ^an^  be  oeca> 
sioned  by  the  different  natures  of  the.sHhstBBces  of  the  celsstial 
bpdi«s?  Hiis  qiwBtion  is  answered  in  a.  inauner  «ery.  similM:  to> 
the  preceding.  If  the  action  of  the  sub  on  the  partiolesof  tb» 
ewth  differed  by  only  a  nulliontb  part  from  its  acdo^.  oi(  .^ 
particles  of  the  moon,  the  difference  wonU  occaaioo  avanattatt 
la  the  aim's  parallax  amounting  to  several .  seconds ;  bat^the 
agreemsK  of  theory  and  observation  rendera  the  suppoHtiao  of 
fuiff  such  variation  impossible:  it  follows,  iherefwt,  that  ih»  a^ 
traatiqg  force  of  the  sun^  in  equal  times  aad  at  equal  <bstaBeaai 
impresaas  equal  velocdies  on  the  earth  and  the  moon.  Ttia  umi 
result  is  derived  iron  the  theory  of  JupitM^  and  Saturn.  The 
gveat  perturbations  qf  these  two  planeu  damonstiate  dut  Jupiter 
ads  on  Saturaaecoiding  to  the  same  law  as  oa  his  own  sateliites. 

"  TfaoB,"  sayi  Lsplace,  '*  tiie  propnty  of  stiraetiag  Equally  all  bodies 
plaocd  at  the  sune  diitBiwe,  balongt  to  every  paitkts  of  matter.  .  TUs 
law,  whiofa  KeoEuten  at  difbent  timeg  have  jnoposed  to  modi^,  mha 
thcr  i<elativc^  to  ita  decnaie  as  the  Mitiarc  of  the  diitaaec  ii  angRMntad, 
or  to  th<  iostantaJMoiu  pt«i^ation  of  die  attracting  Esrce,  or  to  the 
nature  of  bodies,  is  siu^  as  Newtop  proposed  it,  or  at  least  the  pheno-< 
mena  indicate  no  eensible  modification." 

Tb»  second  chapter  of  this  book  is  devoted  to  an  exposititn  of 
tbe  lunar  theory  of  Newton.  By  applying  the  methods  of,  the. 
inUgral  calculus  to  the  developffloent  given  in  the  Pnttdpui  of> 
that  inequality  of  the  moon's  motion  in  ItHigitude  which  is  knowa- 
by.  the  name  of  the  Variation,  JMpikee  ahows  its  aoalMy  with  the 
methods  at  present  in  nse,  and  the  manner  in  which  Newton  «bt 
tained  by  a  circuitous,  though  highly  ingenious  process,,  the  inte- 
grals of  the  differential  equations  of  oiotioo.  l^place  t«g««da< 
this  d^velopemant  as  one  of  the  most  rrmarlrshlr  things  is  tbe 
Prutcipiot  The  fertility  and  sesources  of  Newton's  genius  sm^ 
indeed,  ig  ao  ciKiunstapcfis  mora  stiakingly  diapl^ted  thaa  is  d»*i 
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TWif'iBoliioit  of  tbttaaaf  &  nar  spfvoxnutioD  to  hk  otject, 
wbtn  tW  Bieaiis  of  reachng  it  itireotly  did  aot  exist,  or  were 
HBkaoWB. 

TW  Toltue  ifl  coDdaded  b;  a  sboct  pMthamoiii  'Bapplemrati 
BiMyoiBd  <^  two  pspan  Soaud  among .  die  MSS;  of  the  aathori 
IW  fint  GOBtWM  »o— e  reaaifa  oq  diB  defriopwiiMit  <rf  the  iiine- 
tionitliMk<exprf»Be»'tke  dislanoe  betwera  two  pluKti;'  aadtlw 
Hcoad  a  diacusiion  of  the  coMiniMd  aeries  of  obtewatiDDitMi  the 
ibcfBosuaerj  wMie  io  the  Royal  Obaemtory  of  Paris,  with-  a 
new  to  determine  the  influeDce  of  the  luaar  attraction  iik«aHsing 
a  finK aad  raflnx  of  tfca  aartfa's  atoio^ere.  To  this  Ia8t.>iibj«ct 
we  have  dbaad;  aUudad.  The  Eeaidt  of  die  discussion  comrns 
tba  caochisieos  he  had  arrived  at  formeriy,  as  to  Ae  miMite,  or 
mho  inappreciable  ioflnenoa  of  the  noon  on  the  atHM^berei 
I^tlaoe  aeeuu  to  have  t^«n  a  great  interest  in  the  determiogtimi 
of  tUi  ^pMstioa.  It  was,  indeed,  the  last  scientific  labour  in 
RUoh  he  WM  ei^aged,. having  been  ootnpoBed  a  veiy short  tioM 
pnmooa  to  his  deaths  and  read,  we  believe,  to  dia  Academy  of 
ScioDCM  within  a  foitnight  of  diat  event. 

We  have  now  gone  over  the  coatents  of  this  vt^astv,  and  it 
will  ba  naairrrsfiary  to  dwell  oo  the  merits  of  a  wtwk  of  which  the 
character  is  so  well  krwwn,  and  the  exoellence  so  univ^Mlly  ad* 
■oted.  The  Meaaaqme  GiUtte  is,  in  all  probab^ity,  destined  to 
liofnt  for  A  long  tnie  to  come,  die  code  of  physical  astrcinomy  { 
ud,  iadaed,  when  we  consider  the  alauwt  perfect  Mats  in  which 
Bwst  of  die  tbecnies  it  etobiaces  have  been  left,  it  is  not  easy  to 
iiaa|inii  in  what  inmiier  it  can  be  superaeded  or  materially  im* 
piDTCd.  Succeeding  geoUBtsrs  may,  psobaUy,  (tiscovw  mamodi 
of  rendering  sone  of  die  tnvesdgatieni  sore  eleotentaiy  and 
accessible,— the  approrimations  may  in  some  instances  be  carried 
faftfaer, — the  numerical  coefficients  of  the  foriaube  may  acquira 
itdl  (pvatCT  exactness  by  means  of  nultiptied  observadoot, — tbs 
inangement  might,  possibly,  in  some  places  be  advantageously 
thtredf  so  as  to  rendsf  dte  mutual  connection  of  the  different 
aikjects  more  mMrent,  and  facilitate  the  labour  of  the  student  ^ 
bat  all  the  grand  problena  in  the  mi^aificent  system  of  science 
wtacfa  it  unioldB  havv  been  completely  sdved,  and  no  astronomi-' 
cd  pbenonenoD  of  any  importance  now  remains  of  which  the 
laws  have  not  been  pCTfecdy  established  by  matbematicd  aUft' 
lyMi. 

IW  name  «#  Laphroe  is  assactated  with  die  m^est  efforts  of 
setasKe,  and  occura  at  ahnoat  every  step,  whi^,  dnring  the  last 
Utf  years,  haa  been  made  in  nmthe  mattes,  mo cfciaics,  Mtronomy, 
sad  geasial  phrysica.  After  the  menlioii  w«  have  made  of  his 
amnerMH  and  brittaat  ^scovarie*,  it  is  almost  snp^noas  to 
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aMe,  that'  mun^  mallie— ticiiM  he  ondpied  die  vw;  tmwmui 
Mnlt.  Tb6.fir8t  DMiDoira ii4ach  he  preaatded  to  the  Acadeny-of 
Sciences  procured  hinii  at  a  very  eariy  a^,  a  reputatiaa'for  ■ 
proftHihd  knowledge  <tf  tbe  imucendental  gewietry  opwiiled 
only  by  that  of  his  illiutnooa  rival  Lagrange ;  ami,  if  «a  SK*P* 
Euler,  it  would  scarcely  be  poosiUe  to  nane  anotber  m^ianmta^ 
cian  whose  scientific  life  has  been  so  fiiUy  occupied,  or  wb»«sa 
vie  widi  him  in  the  ahsost  marvelloiu  number  luid  verie^-af  faie 
labODTB.  We  cannot  attempt  here  to  enumerate  the  wkhk  iv* 
provements  and  novel  methods  b^  irtiich.  he  has  eoriehed  ainoat 
every  branch  of  analysis;  in  addition  to  iriMt  u  implied. in  ibe 
important  discoveries  wluch  we  have  enumerated,  it  wiU  be:  suffi- 
cient to  aHude  to  the  calculus  of  generating  functions,  by  iBeaas 
of  vrfiich  the  doctrine  of  infinite  series  has  uken  a  new  Ctwm;  and 
the  great  extension  which  he  has  given  to  the  theorv  of  probabili- 
ties. It  was  not,  however,  to  the  pure  mathematics — to  tbe  in- 
vestigation of  the  abstract  relations  of  number  and  qnantitjr — tbat 
the  efforts  (rf  the  inventive  genius.of  Lai^ace  were  mainly  diractail. 
He  valued  analysis  chiefly  in  reference  to  its  useful  appiisatiaaa, 
and  emf^c^ed  it  as  an  instnunent  of  irresistible  foice,  to  extort 
from  nature  her  sublimest  secrets,  and  render  them  subaervisnt.  to 
tbe  wants  and  purpoees  of  maukiiad.  It  is  to  the  profound  abill 
and  dexterity  with  which  he  handled  this  mstruroent  that  be  owae 
tbe  brightest  portion  of.  his  bme^  and  it  mast  be  graDted.tbat-tbe 
sagacity  whidi  he  displayed  in  tracing  tbe  effects  of  dm  mcoha- 
nical  laws  of  the  universe  through  the  abatractioBB  of  analysi8«  baa 
rarely,  if  ever,  been  equalled,  certainly  never  twrpaMed.  The  d»< 
velopement  of  the  uMnpUcated  lawsof  JuiHter's  aat^ites,  lhe.de- 
ternunation  of  the  canse  and  tbe  ineasiue  of  tbe  acceleratiott  of 
the  moon,  tbe  secular  inequalities  of  Jupiter  and  Satuni,  are 
results  which  entitle  him  to  rank  with  tbe  greateM  discoverers  ia 
astronomical  and  physical  science, — with  Kepler,  and  Galilao, 
and  Newton. 

The  countrymen  of  Laplace,  justly  proad  of  his.  scieatiftc 
glory,  have  frequently  contrasted  him  with  Newton.  As. be  has 
had  the  singular  good  fortune  of  completing  in  a  manner  tbe 
edifice  of  which  that  great  man  laid  the  foundation,  their  names 
must  always  be  associated  in  the  history  of  physical  astroDomt^f. 
but  they  were  placed  in  circumstances  so  completely  different, 
that  the  services  which  they  respectively  rendered  to  science  cMi 
scarcely  be  brought  foirly  into  comparison.  In  jnaay  Tespecta, 
indeed,  he  resembled. Newton.  In  patient  sagacity  in  the  lases 
tigatioQ  of  phenomena,  in  unbounded  ingenui^,  in. tbe  applip*- 
tion  of  maUiemabcal  analysis,  in  compre^naive.  and  philosopbac 
views  of  the  economy  of  nature,  he  inade  a  near  approacb  to  faia 
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rrt  prototype;  but  Newton  had  eveiT^ing  to  «redte,  even  to 
calculus  b;  which  his  grand  discovery,  that  of  Ae  law  of  gn- 
vitatioo,  was  to  be  estabhshed ;  Laplace,  on  the  other  band,  at 
the  coaunenceineDt  of  bia  brilliant  career,  found  the  existence  of 
gravity  and  the  law  of  itg  action  demonstrated,  the  principles  of 
Bechamcs  established  beyond  exception,  and  a  calculus  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  grapple  with  the  moat  intricate  problems. 
Newton's  glory  is  placed  above  all  competition,  not  oi^  on 
account  of  his  having  led  the  way,  but  on  account  of  the  difficul- 
taea  which  be  encountered  and  vanquished.  But  while  we  agre^ 
Willi  Halley  that  no  mortal  can  ever  approach  more  nearly  to 
the  Anae  intelligence  than  Newton— 

"  Nee  las  est  propius  mortali  sttingere  Diros," 

^we  laast  at  the  same  time  admit  that  no  one  has  approached 
■ore  nearly  to  Newtoo  than  Laplace. 

The  influence  which  the  discoveries  and  literary  labours  of 
I«plftce  have  had  in  advancing  mathematical  knowledge  has 
bewi  immense.  After  the  Newtonian  philosophy  began  to  be 
geoefally  received  and  cultivated,  (he  best  treatises  on  dynamics, 
astroDomy,  and  even  pure  mathematics,  which  appeared  in  this 
«oB&try,  were  composed  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  serving  as 
iotrodactions  to  the  Pritictpia,  and  of  facilitating  the  study  of 
ihat  iounortal  work.  In  like  manner  the  avowed  object  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  numerous  elementary  books  in  this  department 
of  science,  which,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  have  issued  from 
(be  French  press,  has  been  to  conduct  the  Htudent  by  the  easiest 
sad  sfacHtest  route  to  the  sublime  productions  of  Laplace  and 
Lagrai^e.  It  has  been  remarked  by  Bossut,  that  the  influence 
of  fashion  extends  even  to  the  sciences — tout  est  mode  mfioie 
dana  les  sciences — ^^and  this  being  the  case,  it  has  been  fortunate 
for  their  interests  that  two  works  of  such  transcendent  excellence 
fMmed  the  bean  ideal  of  those  by  whom  they  are  cultivated.  It 
is  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the  student  to  be  in  possession  of 
elementaTy  works  composed  on  a  uniform  plan  and  verging  to  a 
conunoo  point.  The  theories  of  the  calculus  have  now  been  ex- 
t^aled  so  far,  and  in  so  many  different  directions,  that  unless  be 
H  skilfully  guided,  scarcely  any  degree  of  aptitude  or  assidui^ 
will  secure  him  a  competent  knowledge  even  of  those  which  have 
the  most  Irequent  and  extensive  applications.  Many  of  those 
eleoentary  treatises  to  which  we  refer  are  productions  of  singular 
Merit  The  Traiti  de  Mecanique  of  Poisson,  for  example,-  not- 
witbstnnding  some  imperfections,  is  admirably  adapted  to  the 
^•rpoee  for  which  it  was  intended,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  one  of 
the  beat  books  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  been  published. 

VOL.  ni.  MO.  V.  I. 
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In  MBcluding  thtf  urtifit,  mniw  inforaiitioii -wAl  prvbftUy  be 
«xpeBted  from  ui  u  to  the  hiator;  and  nmaen  of  the  ejilraonlfe- 
narjr  man  whose  tcientific  labours,  which  form  tho  aubject  of  it, 
haffi  ao  eminently  contributed  to  the  acceleration  of  bumaw 
kMowledge.  The  life  of  an  individual  incesaafiUy  aagaged  in  ibe 
-nuMt  profouitd  apeculalions,  and  in  the  composition  of  wofks  rer 
puking  a  vo^  expense  of  tbou^t  asd  labour,  and  of  which  tbc 
iDUltipiic^j^  i^  not  the  loMt  astonishing  feature,  ia  not  hk/eij  to 
abound  wi01l,^ncideiit,  or  to  afford  other  natter  to  the  biogHMar 
^H  the  coiiside ration  of  its  own  productions;  but  Laplace  lived 
ia  extraordimry  times,  and,  like  several  of  his  distipguisbed  coBr 
temporaries  and  countrymen,  took  ui  active  and  promiBent  pait 
in  the  political  occurrences  of  his  day.  The  few  foUowinz  parti- 
culars, which  we  give  on  the  authority  of  the  Biographie  Unmer- 
uUe  et  Portative  tks  Coattmporauu,  are  not  devoid  of  inteKat; 
and  they  furnish  one  instance  move,  iu  addition  to,  the  nonbar 
already  on  record,  of  an  individual  successfully  making,  his  way, 
by  the  mere  influence  of  genius  and  talent,  to  the  higheat  dignities 
and  renown,  in  spite  of  every  disadvantage  of  birth  aad  formoe. 

I,iafdace  was  born  at  Beaumont-en- Auge,  In  the  department  of 
CalvwJoa,  in  March,  1749-  The  circumstances  of  his  pare^te 
were  extremely  humble,  and  he  was  indebted  for  the  means  of 
acqiuriag  his  early  instruction  to  the  generoeil.^  of  swae  ridk 
individHals  to  whom  his  uQcommon  talents  and  aj)toai«hiwg  apti- 
tude for  mathematical  studies  had  accidentally  become  Iuiowb. 
The  expectations  which  had  been  formed  of  binn  wece  quicUy 
realised  by  the  great  rapidity  of  bis  progress,  which  wae  suicb  tbat 
at  a  very  earty  age  he  waa  appointed  a  profe^por  of  the  matbe- 
natics  ifl  the  college  of  his  native  town-  This  field.  how«ver, 
■Don  appealed  too  confined  for  bis  aapiiing  views,,  and  be  aban- 
doned  it  in  a  short  time  in  order  to  prosecute  his  studies  vntk 
greater  advantages,  and  seek  his  fortune  in  Paris.  In  the  cay it«l, 
ttie  .brilliant  talents  of  the  young  geometer  soon  procured  hii* 
pfote^^tors;  among  others  d'Aleaibert,  who  admitted  him  to  his 
friatdsbipj  and  in  some  measure  directed  bis  first  steps  iu  tW 
career  of  the  sciences.  Laplace  pro&ted  so  well  by  the  couuseU 
afd  lessons  of  this  illustrious  master,,  that  in  a  sbort  bme  he  8*9- 
nalized  himself  by  the  capital  discovery  of  the  invariability  of  the 
tnean  distances  of  the  planets  &om  the  sua,  and  by  the  e8td>liaW- 
weut  of  some  theories  of  great  importance  in  analysis.  His  fintt 
essays  were  made  under  the  auspwes  of  the  preaidevt  Saron,  to 
wboin  he  dedicated  his  wprju,  and  who  defr^fed  the  expeaep  of 
thiair  publication.  Through  this  hi(^  patronage,  which  be  hAd 
ni$ciept  dexterity  to  turn  to  Uie  greatest  account,  he  waa  «|>- 
poiuled  to  succeed  Bezout  in  tlie  situation!  of  examinvr  of  the 
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lojiA  corps  of  artiHei;;  an  office  which  left  him  Rufficient  leisure 
to  proeecnte  the  studies  which  he  had  commenced  with  auch  dis- 
bBguished  iuccess.  At  Ae  early  age  of  twenty-four  he  was 
admitted  into  tiK  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  from  this  time  de* 
voted  himself  with  ardour  to  the  composition  of  a  series  of  me- 
moirs on  tbe  most  important  questiom  oS  physical  astronomy,  and 
lo  the  dndopeaMHt  m  all  their  details,  of  the  consequences  that 
result  from  the  genera)  liws  which  regulate  tfaelrastem  of  the 
kaiverse.  Besides  these  and  other  researches  connected  with 
Ae  im|mneiflent  and  extension  of  madiematicat  science,  his 
■ttentitw  Was  tunied  soocessrally  to  the  investigation  of  did 
principles,  and  to  the  expenmental  resevcbes  of  cbemiitry; 
aad,  associated  with  his  ilhistrioiis  and  unfortiinate  friend,  La- 
voisier, he  was  the  first  to  repeat  in  France  the  experiments  of 
Cnveadisb  to  effect  tbe  decomposition  of  water.  Daring  tbe 
Revolation,  whan  distinguished  excdleace  of  any  kind  was  coi^ 
Hdered  by  those  who  had  possessed  themselves  of  the  executive 
power  of  the  state  as  a  sufficient  caose  for  proscription,  Laplace 
was  aereral  times  in  danger  of  meeting  a  premature  fate.  It  mnst, 
however,  be  admitted  that  he  was  not  one  of  those  retiring  unob- 
Iranve  sons  of  genius  who  gladly  relinquisb  tbe  objects  of  poli- 
tieal  ambition  for  tbe  calm  pursuit*  of  philosophy;  on  tbe  con- 
trary, he  entered  into  ^  the  phreuEies  of  that  distracted  period 
wttb  tbe  same  en^msiasm  which  he  displayed  in  bis  other 
occDpattoOs ;  and  tbe  entravagant  and  even  ridiculoas  excess  to 
which  he  carried  his  professions  in  favour  of  liberty,  equality, 
and  republicanism,  especially  when  contrasted  with  tbe  supple- 
ness and  subserviency  of  his  subsequent  political  conduct,  greatly 
diminislied  tbe  respect  which  would  have  been  willingly  yielded 
to  his  profound  g«nius  and  distinguished  services  in  tbe  cause  of 
soeace.  At  the  establishment  of  the  Polytechnic  School  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  professors  in  that  admirably  conceived 
institation.  In  1796  he  did  homage  to  the  Council  of  Five 
Handred  by  presenting  to  them  hie  Expositvm  du  Syttime  (& 
Mimdij  a  voik  which  was  received  by  the  scientific  world  ita 
giBial  widi  unbounded  admiration.  In  )799>  he  was  noininated 
fay  (he  Coosnli  to  the  ministry  ef  tbe  interior.  In  this  situation 
be  aooD  found,  probably,  tiiat  the  effects  of  humtin  passions 
an  net  soeaaity  siAmitted  to  the  calculttS  as  those  irf  tbe  forces 
at  Batare;  at  all  events  his  success  as  a  minister  of  state  was  by 
■o  Bieana  commensurate  with  bis  higl)  reputation  as  a  mathema- 
IsdnK.  Bonaparte,  who  himself  aspired  to  the  renown  of  science, 
aad  who'  always  manifieated  the  most  friendly  dispositions  towards 
I^place,  said  of  him,  in  reference  to  the  inaptitude  which  he 
ifiapU^  in  rite  nunagcment  of  practical  matters,  that  he  never 
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seized  any  question  in  its  true  point  of  view,  that  tie  sought  foi 
subtleties  in  every  thing,  that  his  ideas  were  problematical,  and 
that,  in  short,  he  carri^  into  the  administration  the  spirit  of  the 
infinitesimal  calculus.  It  is  well  that  the  afibirs  of  this  world 
can  be  conducted  b;  genius  of  a  far  less  transcendent  kind. 
The  same  year  he  was  called  to  a  place  in  the  senate:  of  which 
body  he  was  subsequertiy  vice-chancellor  and  president.  Id 
1806,  be  via  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Count  of  the  Empire.  But 
althou^  he  was  indebted  for  all  these  offices  and  honours  to  the 
personal  favour  of  Bonaparte,  yet,  on  the  emperor's  reverse  of 
foTtuoe  in  1814,  be  was  one  of  the  first  to  push  matters  to  ex- 
tremity against  his  ancient  beneAtctor,  and  to  vote  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  imperial  poweo  and  the  establishment  of  a  pror 
visional  government.  On  the  re-establi^ment  of  the  Bourbons, 
the  facility  with  which  he  had  deserted  his  former  master,  and  hia 
zeal  in  the  service  of  the  restored  dynasfy,  were  rewarded  wiA 
the  title  of  marquis,  and  a  seat  in  the  chamber  of  peers.  How 
diflerent  the  &te  of  his  amiable  and  more  upri^t  and  consistent 
ct^ague  Monge,  who,  on  the  same  occasion,  was  stript  of  bis 
entploymenla,  and  had  his  name  erased  from  the  list  of  the  In- 
stttflte,  because  he  had  the  magnanimity  to  respect,  in  his  fallen 
fortunes,  the  man  whom  he  bad  professed  to  reverence  and  admire 
In  ^  plenitude  of  his  power.  In  t8l6,  Laplace  was  naoietl  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy,  an  honour  to  which  he  was 
eminently  entitled  by  the  admirable  clearness,  and  purity,  bikI 
elegance  of  his  style.  He  died  in  March,  1887,  full  of  years 
and  glory. 


Abt.  VI. — Hiitoire  de  tEmpire  de  Russie,  Par  M.  Karamsin; 
traduite  par  MM.  St.  Thomas,  Jauffret,  c(  de  Divoff.  Tom. 
I— XI.    8vo.    Paris.     1819—1826. 

StJSFBiSB  has  been  often  expressed  that  of  an  empire  ao  t>ft>- 
digiously  extended,  and  so  preponderatbg  in  its  influence,  «a 
Russia,  nothing  worthy  of  the  name  of  history  should  have  ap- 
peared before  that  of  Levesque.  We  have  in  our  own  language 
what  is  called  a  History  of  Russia  by  Tooke.  but  this  is  litue 
more  tiian  a  meagre  abridgement  of  the  French  author.  Meagre 
we  may  well  term  it;  for  it  comprises  within  a  very  few  p^es  ^e 
events  of  sin  centuries, — a  period  to  which  X.evesque  devotes 
nearly  three,  and  Karamsin  no  less  than  nine,  large  volumes. 
Hence  the  earlier  portion  of  Russian  history  is  hitherto  almost 
entirely  unknown  to  the  English  public. 

But  this  surprise  will  surely  cease  when  we  consider  that  the 
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cUef  iMterkla  for  such  a  bietory  ova  be  foiutd  oaly  in  Biusii ' 
ilsdf,  where  tfae  MS.  chroniclea  bave  lain  far  ages  iibrouded  in' 
the  diut  of  libraries,  and  inacceBsible,  not  only  to  foreign^^,  but 
to  natirea,  without  die  imperial  pennission;  and  that  these  MSS. 
betag  for  tbe  nxwt  part  in  the  ancient  Slavonic  dialect  of  th« 
couatrj,  an  istelligible  to  few.  Besidea,  no  one  leas  obstinaleW 
peraevering  ^an  the  verieet  German  commentator,  hj>wever  well 
be  migbt  be  ac(|uaint«d  with  the  ancient  and  ^Of^fp  dialects, 
wotild  have  patience  to  devote  tbe  neceisary  time,  t^'the  prepa- 
mory  yet  indispensable  occupation  of  examining  authorities  as 
diy  in  their  manner  as  they  are  often  uninteresting  in  their  details, 
>~4DdMirities,  too,  not  always  easy  to  be  decyphered  by  those 
«pen  who  are  most  conversant  with  such  matters.  This  task  re- 
ifiMtna, — not  so  much  brilliancy  of  imaginatioD,  or  a  facility  of 
MMiral  and  philosophic  induction,  as  the  obscure  and  less  es- 
teeiBed  qualities  of  erudition  and  industry. 

No  wonder  dien  that  tbe  lively  Frenchman,  notvnthstanding 
bu  long  residence  in  the  Russian  capital,  and  his  access  to  tfae 
dmmides  and  public  documents,  should  have  been  found  inado- 
^lule  U)  such  a  task.  That  he  opened  to  us  numerous  stores  of 
nformation  previously  unknown;  that  bis  work  well  entitled  him 
to  tbe  gratitude  of  every  reader,  we  most  readily  admit;  but  if  he 
did  much,  be  left  more  to  be  done.  He  has  either  entirely 
oButted,  or  but  slightly  touched  on,  some  of  tbe  most  important 
and  interesting  parts  of  his  subject;  uid  he  frequently  indulges  in 
lotMe  and  bold  conjecture,  which  more  extended  research  would 
show  to  be  utterly  unfounded.  We  could  not  easily  point  out  any 
htataKy  where  the  mistakes  are  greater  either  in  number  or  in 
marnitade:  a  list  of  diem  alone  would  fill  a  volume. 

Convinced  of  tbe  defects  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  that 
Rossia  possessed  no  satisfactory  work  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Ka- 
nmsin  attempted  to  supply  the  desideratum.  He  rightly  judged 
diat  DO  basis  yet  existed  on  which  a  good  history  could  be  raised; 
aooordingly,  disregarding  what  had  before  appeared,  he  resolved 
to  collecl  his  own  materials  at  the  fountain-head.  He  ransacked 
the  public  and  private  libraries  of  tbe  empire,  in  which  prelimi- 
■ary  employment  he  is  said  to  have  passed  fourteen  years.  Not 
oaly  did  be  consult  the  native  authorities,  from  the  monk  Nestor 
downwards,  but  tbe  historians  and  travellers  of  other  countnes,— 
Greakr  Latin,  Arabian,  German,  Scandinavian,  Polish,  Huoga- 
nasi,  and  English, — «dio  were  contemporary,  or  nearly  so*  with 
the  events  be  relates.  To  his  erudition,  or  at  least  his  industry, 
•■file  testimony  i«  borne  by  the  notes  at  the  end  of  each  volume. 
In  Utct,  few  authorities  which  could  possibly  hear  on  the  subject. 
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Ifwev  to  have  eamped  him.  Heooe  be  biu  colUct^d  « .wan  oC 
iaronustioa  infinitJy  more  ivportaRt.  as  well  aa  more  vo)<iau> 
nous,  tbui  that  of  Leeesque. 

But  while  reoderiiig  our  tribule  of  praiae  to  tbe  iodustr;  aod 
Mseuch  of  the  author,  we  nuat  prolest  against  tbe  extant  to 
which  the^  have  been  carried.  Hia  anxiety  to  onit  no  event  of 
tbe  least  inportance  has  led  to  a  minuteness  which  we  auapest 
wiU  prove  imufferably  tiEcsome  lo  any  but  a  native  reader.  T^ 
period  whioh  bis  history  embraces  is  one  during  the  greater  part 
of  which  tbe  events  are  obioure,  and  the  authonties  comparatively 
few; — to  this  no  less  than  eleven  ponderous  volumes  are  df>> 
voted.  With  Mr.  Karamsin  all  human  labours  are  at  ao  end; 
but  should  the  work  he  continued  on  tbe  same  scale  of  tedious 
ninutenesB  for  the  two  last  <xnturiea,  (a  period  so  much  moi» 
prolific  in  historic  materials,  and  those  of  the  highest  interest  aad 
importance,)  it  will  be  swelled  to  ■  fearful  extent:  indeed,  no  lift 
will  be  protoacted  long  enough  to  complete  it.  Besides,  whatever 
be  the  author's  other  exoelleacies,  he  exhibits  little  of  tbe  sound 
judgMwnt,  the  critical  acmnen,  of  those  higher  qualities  which  some 
nodem  historians  have  taught  us  to  expect,  and  without  whidi  a 
book  may  be  very  learned,  but  will  not  long  please.  His«hief  merit 
isfin  truthitbatof  anindustriousccm)Hler:  he  has  doee  little  more 
tbaa  transfer,  in  his  own  rbMorical  language,  the  substance  of  his 
Bumerous  audiorities — of  tbe  anoient  chronicles  eapeoially — into 
tbe  interminable  vtJumes  before  us.  Him  great  fault  is  Ibat  of 
dwelling  with  the  same  minuteness  on  -evetUs  which  are  doubtful 
or  insigwficant,  as  on  those  which  are  equally  indisputable  and 
momeutons.  By  assigning  an  undue  promioeocy  to  oU  his  figOMs. 
he  has  produced  a  picture  both  disproportionate  and  in^Sectual. 
On  the  whole,  ire  may  say  of  him,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
point  out.Bsy  historian  who  exhibits  equal  industry,  and  at  tbe 
same  time  an  equal  lack  of  judgment  and  taste. 

The  volumes  before  us  (n^h  are  all  that  Karanuin  has  left 
behind  him,)  eontain  tbe  history  of  his  country  from  Rurik,  the 
founder  of  the  monarch;  in  the  ninth  century,  to  the  death  of  tbe 
mpnted  impostor  Demetrius,  at  tbe  beginniDg  of  the  sevenleeotb. 
Over  this  wide  space  we  purpose  to  cast  sometimes  a  burned,  at 
other-  times  a  leisurely  glance,  accordit^  to  the  relative  inleresti 
importance,  or  novelty  of  the  aubject.  Our  object  will  be-  to 
advert  to  the  moEestrikiag  historical  events  emitted  bjrToobe,  as 
well  as  to  the  genius,  obacacter  and  maonera^f  the  Russians,  and 
to  the  former  state  of  their  society,  political,  nwral  and  religious, 
as  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained;  not  from  Karamsin  only,  but  £k» 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  authorities  to  whiui  we  bare 
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■eeew.    Bat  fatfeie  we  pnomwd  to  tbs  esthbliAneat  tt  ^*6  fin* 
BiMSMB  dyBMty,  we  wiU  unilAte  oar  a«Aor  in  givtBg  aome  utti»* 

dactory  B«^Ge8  of  the  MicMBt  iahabita^s  of  the  oiHintr^^ 

Most  <rf  the  DuUenMiH  tribe*  which  infasbited  ItuBsit  befwe 
tbe  ointh  century,  were  doubtlesB  of  Slav«aia«  origin. '  Whut 
Ike;  first  settled  in  the  country  is  impoMible  to  be  detemoMd) 
Bor  is  it  easier  to  oocertMii  at  wfart  penod  they  fonook  the  coib4 
■wo  cradle  of  the  human  race.  Probably,  howevei*,  the  Slavi 
weie  established  in  Europe  maay  ages  before  the  fokindatioa  of 
Rome.  On  the  present  occaaioa,  we  cannot  be  expected  to  enter 
into  a  controversy  wluch  opens  so  extsusive  a  fidd  tp  inquiry)  but 
we  ihiok  the  optDion  we  have  expressed — an  opinion  held  by 
Doici,  Gatterer,  Schtoexer,  MallC'-Bnin,  and  others  equally  enn- 
oeat — ifl  b€>me  out  by  Strabo,  Tacitns,  Joruandes,  &<;.,  and  above 
■11,  by  the  affinity  at^iatinc  hetweea  die  Slavonic  and  the  ancient 
lasgiu^es  fA  Greece  and  Rome.  Of  this  affinity  Levesque  aoii 
other  writers  have  fumi^ed  unquestionable  proofs.  Now  we 
ue  certainly  not  among  the  number  of  those  who  coutend  that 
for  such  kindled  words  the  Slavi  were  indebted  to  their  southern 
aeigfaboura ;  we  believe  the  converse  of  the  preposition;  and 
Ikerefare  that  the  Slavi  were  settled  in  Europe  kng  before  the 
existence  of  historic  records. 

Bnt  wheder  the  poaition  we  have  advanced  be  tenable  or  not, 
i*  of  lUtk  importnnee  in  our  [^esent  ioqutry.  All  that  we  are 
aaw  interealed  to  know  is,  that  the  nations  anciently  iidiabitinp 
Ruiia,  by  whatever  names  they  were  distinguished,  were  of  the 
Mgio  vre  have  assigned  tbem.  We  will  not  weary  the  reader  by 
repeating  their  names,  or  defining  the.  limits  of  their  respecdve 
poaaeaaioos:  both  were  perpetually  changing,  from  the  restless- 
•ess  of  those  tribes,  or  the  arrival  of  whole  nations  from  Asia. 
IJke  a  resistless  inundation,  the  new  comers  often  swept  away 
the  petty  t>oundaries  which  had  been  erected,  and  left  behind 
dtem  one  wide  waMe  of  desolation.  Sonetimes,  however,  as  in 
the  case  of  (he.  Huns — whose  terrific  empire,  when  no  longer 
■pbeU  by  the  giant-hand  of  Attila,  soon  fell  to  the  earth— the 
Gunqnerors  eatablisbed  themselves  in  the  oouotry,  and.  in  tine 
WBTB  confounded -mth  the  more  ancient  iiAabilants. 

B«t  why  ware  those  various  utions  or  tribes  deaignatod  by  tlw 
fSBcric  appellation  of  Rtatiaiu? 

Ffom  the  testtmooies  adduced  by  Malte-Bnm  and  others, 
(here  is,  we  think,  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  name  in  question 
is  derived  from  the  Hhoxoiani,  or  Bhoxaiii,*  one  of  the  tribes  to 

*  Tbw  deriritioa  of  Ruium  froni  JtWotau,  or  lUawi,  ii  Dthhti  difficult  an  loi- 
ptb^Jc  Tbc  zi  it  u  Hpp«ied,  <tu  lututltuted  b;  ibc  Gieek*  for  the  «,  or  (h  of 
the  barbariuu:   in  the  Doiic  and  Eolic  dialedi  thst  chiiKler  wiiGiprcMad  bj  (be 
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iriiich  ve  lim  alluded.  Id  tbe  dme  of  Strabo  tbey  were  srtded 
on  Ae  vast  plains  near  th«  soiirce  of  Ae  Tanaia  nid  Boryrtbe- 
nea.  Appian  tells  us  that  they  were  warlike  aad  powerful;  and 
we  learn  from  other  writers  of  at  least  equal  weight,  that  having 
joined  their  arras  to  those  of  a  neighbouring  nation,  they  fre- 
quNitly  baraased  the  RomaD  confines  near  the  Danube  and 
UM  Carpathian  ntountains;  that  in  A.D.  6H  they  surprised 
Mesia,  in  lG6  carried  on  war  against  the  Marcooianni,  and  in 
C70  were  numbered  among  the  enemies  over  whom  AureKan 
tnuinphed.  During  the  three  first  centuries,  then,  they  occupied 
the  southern  parts  of  Poland,  Red  Russia  and  Kiovia, — the  veij 
seats  possessed  by  the  Ruuiatu  of  the  ninth  century.  Joraandes 
assigns  them  the  same  region ;  and  the  anonymous  geographer 
of  Ravenna  fixes  them  in  Lithuania  and  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries. These  authorities  are  to  us  decisive  that  the  Rhoxani  and 
die  Russiant  are  the  same  people;  but  if  any  doubt  remained,  it 
would  be  removed  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  native 
chronicles,  the  Polish  traditions,  the  Byzantine  historians,  and 
the  Icelandic  sagas,  all  of  which  are  unanimous  in  applying  the 
term  Ruinan  to  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  country  formerly  possessed 
by  the  Rk43xam,  Hence,  as  these  were  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  original  tribes,  that  term  by  synecdoche  became  generic. 

The  character  of  the  Slavi,  or  early  Russians,  was  such  aa 
might  be  expected  from  their  habits— in  war  courageous,  but 
ernel,  and  greedy  of  plunder ;  in  peace  barbarous,  but  simple  and 
hospitable.  So  for  was  hospitality  carried  among  them,  that  if  a 
man  were  too  poor  to  entertain  his  guest,  he  was  permitted  to  steal 
from  his  richer  neighbour  what  he  lacked  for  the  purpose :  the 
vice  was  justified  by  the  virtue.  Polygamy  was  allowed ;  and  (be 
women,  as  in  ail  savage  communities,  were  a  degraded  sex.  Aa 
in  India,  widows  were  consumed  on  the  fiineral  piles  of  their 
husbands;  and  according  to  the  Arabic  geographer,  Yakut,  she 
was  not  the  only  victim :  a  slave  was  also  sacrificed  in  the  sanne 
manner.*  This  inhuman  ciistom,  which  both  the  Indians  and 
the  Slavi  probably  derived  from  the  same  source,  was  originally 
fiMiaded  on  the  notion  that  wives  and  slaves  were  doomed  to  serve 
dteir  lord  in  the  next  world  as  well  as  in  this;  and  that  until  tbe 
former  were  put  to  death,  the  latter  would  remain  without  the 
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aeunuy  ud.  Mile  chHdrco  were  rawed  for-war;  bat  if  the 
CtaMie  infonts  of  %  family  were  coiuitl«r«l  too  OHiiierous,  Ifaejr 
were  destroyed  at  tlietr  birtb.  A  custom  still  nioie  horrid  wM 
dut  of  diildreo  Icbt^  their  aged  and  helpless  parents  to  eifiire 
for  want. 

But  with  all  their  ferocity  and  barbarism,  the  early  RassiaiM 
were  not  noacquaiated  with  the  softer  arts  of  life. 

"  Id  Uie  sixth  century,  the  nortbeiD  WieidEe  (a  widely  extended 
bnmdi  of  the  Stavi,  or  perhaps  but  another  name  for  the  old  race)  told 
the  Emperor  of  CoastaDtinople  that  music  was  their  greatest  pleasure, 
Bod  that  even  in  tbdr  journeys  they  seldom  carried  anna,  hut  alway* 
lutes  and  barpg  of  their  own  woriimanship.  They  hod  ako  other  instru- 
mesti,  which  still  form  the  delight  of  the  Slavonian  nations.  It  was 
aot  in  the  tranquillity  of  peace,  aod  io  their  own  country  only,  that  the 
Sbf  i  indulged  in  music  and  rejoicing :  even  io  their  warlike  expeditions, 
and  witbio  sight  of  the  enemy,  they  sang  and  made  themselves  merry. 
We  learn  from  Procopius,  that  when  attacked  by  night,  A.O.  592,  by  a 
Greek  general,  the  Slavi  were  so  much  engrossed  by  their  amusements, 
that  they  were  surprised  before  they  could  adopt  any  measures  of  defence. 
Many  popular  Slavonic  gongs  of  Lusatia,  Luxemburg,  and  Dalmalia, 
appear  very  ancient  j  and  so  do  many  Russian  couplets  now  current, 
in  which  the  gods  of  Fagaaism  and  the  Danube  are  celebrated.  That 
rirer  was  dear  to  our  ancestors}  for  on  its  banks  they  made  the  first 
esaayi  of  their  valour,  and  obtained  tbeir  first  triumphs.  Probably  those 
mrs,  which  weie  so  sweet  and  peaceful  among  the  Winide,  while  mili- 
taiy  glory  and  success  remained  uukDOwn  to  them,  were  changed  into 
war-soDgs  when  their  armies  had  approached  the  Roman  empire,  and 
penetrated  into  Dada." — "  Hence  the  origin  of  poetry,  which  among 
aD  nations  is,  in  its  cnmmeacemeut,  tbe  organ  for  expressing  love  and 
happiness,  and  for  celebrating  the  bold  deeds  of  the  warrior." — vol.  i. 

To  this  ardent  enthusiasm  for  song  among  the  Slavonian  and 
Teutonic  nations,  especially  among  the  P<rie9,  the  l^rolese, 
and  the  Germans,  we  can  ourselves  bear  testimony.  We  well 
remember — indeed  we  can  never  forget — hearing  full  30,000 
soldiers  simultaneously  join  in  one  of  their  fevourite  sod|;s  of 
triumph,  as  they  were  retumingthrough  Germany  from  their  ex-r 
peditioa  to  France  in  1816.  The  effect  was  more  than  tremen* 
doua:  it  was  awful, — far  beyond  what  we  had  previously  iomit! 
gined  possible. 

In  the  earliest  stage  of  their  society,  the  Slavt  bad  no  r^ular 
fbnn  of  government,  nor  did  they  recognise  any  authority  beyond 
Ae  natural  one  which  family  relations  impose.  To  deliberate  oi^ 
affairs  of  general  concern,  the  warriors  and  those  "  whom  age 
had  taught  wisdom,"  assembled  in  some  appointed  place, — often 
in  one  of  their  Pagan  temples.    But  superior  bravery  and'success 
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in  tnr  sMW-bKHt^t  npcriar  pown;  nubtary  diieli  baxaw  the 
cml^jiidgH;  and  often  wfam  ^wm  of  ■  bero  iaberiled  the  graat 
qiml|tie§  as  well  M  the  Babatance  of  his  father,  ha  Baoceeded  to 
■is  digntlr.     The  following  estnct  n  ewioaa: 

"  Hit  power  amoDg  the  Slavi  was  indicated  br  the  denornhMthm  of 
iwftrdt,  vmfWKU,  latiaz,  pmu,  jujtau,  Itaroii  or  knU,  &a.  The  flnt, 
which  i*  oDqaestionablr  denred  hma  Myii,  ft  oBwhrt,  mkI  which  n^ht 
originally  designate  a  warrior  of  cxtnumliDBry  valour,  became  afterwatda 
a  public  dignity.  The  ByziuitiDe  annals  of  A.D.  764,  speak  of  bojfvdt, 
who  were  the  lords  or  chief  magistrates  of  the  Bulgarian  Slavi,  The 
title  of  iwyporf  also  was  in  itsorigin  applied  onlyto  military  commaDden; 
but  as  in  time  of  peace  those  chie^  would  continue  to  exercise  their 
authority  over  the  people^  the  term  was  subsequently  used  to  designate 
a  ruler  to  general  among  the  Bohemians  and  the  Saxon  Vendi :  io  Cor- 
niola  it  signified  a  prince ;  and  in  Poland  not  only  a  general  in  cbief, 
but  a  judge.  The  won)  kniaz  is  probably  derived  from  kon,  a  borse, 
though  many  of  the  learned  deduce  it  from  the  oriental  word  kagmi. 
In  the  countries  tnhablted  by  the  Slavonians,  horses  were  the  roost 
Taloable  species  of  property :  among  the  Fomeruiians,  a  maritime 
people,  thirty  were  esteemed  a  rich  inheritance,  and  every  proprietor  of 
one  was  termed  kgnaz,  noble  captain,  or  chief.'*  In  Croatia  end 
Servia  the  title  was  given  to  the  brother  of  a  king ;  and  in  D^matia 
the  head  judge  bore  that  of  veUky-kgnai,  or  great  chief.  According  to 
Constantine  Porphyrogeoetus,  a  pan,  among  the  Slavi  of  Croatia,  go- 
verned three  districts,  and  presided  over  the  diets,  when  the  people  as- 
sembled for  the  purpose  of  deliberating.  Until  the  thirteenth  century 
the  name,  the  possessors  of  which  were  long  all-powerful  in  Hungary, 
Wat  employed  by  the  Bohemians  to  designate  any  rich  proprietor;  and 
at  present  it  signiSes  a  lord  in  Polish.  In  Slavonic  countries,  partJcnlar 
diitrictt  were  c^ed  pipant-toa,  and  the  governors  jypant  or  deans,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  Constantine  :  tbe  old  word  Jupa  means  a  village. 
The  chief  duty  of  these  dignitaries  was  the  administration  of  justice. 
This  is  sufficiently  proved  by  Uie  fact  that  at  this  day  (he  peasant!  of 
Austria  and  Upper  Sauiny  call  their  judges  by  no  other  name  :  but  ni 
the  middle  ages  the  dignity  of  jupon  was  more  honourable  than  that  of 
kgnoz.  Tbesepupans  had  under  them  certain  saddafs,  or  puisne  judges, 
to  assist  them  in  their  judicial  duties.  A  singular  custom  has  b^n  pre- 
served in  some  rillages  of  Lutatia  and  Brandenburg:  the  labourers 
secretly  choose  from  their  own  body  a  king,  to  whom  tbey  pay  the  same 
tribute  as  their  ancestors 'paid  to  the  jupans.  Lastly,  in  Soria,  Dalmatta, 
■Bd  Bobenia,  aoverrigns  aetBiBed  the  tide  of  krah,  or  karali,  that  is, 
according  to  tome  authorities,  puDisbers  of  crimet,  frtm  tbe  word  ham^ 
paniahneot."— toL  i.  p.  92. 

These  dignities,  however,  were  not  originally  hereditary;  in- 
deed, some  of  them  never  became  so.     The  people  reserved  to 
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ifae  rigbtof  elartiwgfMid  ainw  -<f  <l«ytWDB<heir«hiaft, 
if  OMivicted  or  enso.  siispectad  of -md-practiccs.  <WliMi-S(nM  of 
Aen  l>oouDe  at  knglb  herediUry,  die  lanovatioa  w  sffectMl  1^ 
fcfce;  aod  the  feipie  aeoer  oeued  to  laawnt  ^ -estiMtiwi-oir 
&cir  nghl  to  dect  tlieir  ralers.  .  la  Carintbia  tbe  electioa  of  a 
wyvod,  or  duke,  wm  KConpaQietl  ^  a  cvHous  ceKnooy.  The 
•bject  of  tkeir  cboice  appeared  before  the  people  ck>tbed  in  ^e 
■MBCst  attire.  A  Ub(»rer  mat  seated  on  a  bogie  stooe  which 
terved  as  a  throne :  before  him  tbe  new  ruler  swore  to  defead 
rrii^oa  and  justice,  and  to  support  widows  and  orphans.  The 
labourer  dieu  descended  from  tbe  tbrone;  the  dulce  asceoded, 
and  every  one  pfeseot  swore  fidelity  to  him. 

Tbe  rehgion  of  the  Slavi  is  too  vast  a  subject  to  be  even 
noticed  here.  Some  account  of  it  (chiefly  extracted  fron 
Leresque)  may  be  faaod  in  Tooke. 

Learaig  the  aaoieDt  inhabitants  of  Busna,  we  now  proceed  to 
glance  at  1^  bistny  of'  that  country  ftaai  tbe  estabhsbaicat  of 
the  fint  great  dynasty. 

In  ike  ninth  centuJjK^the  poiod  when  Russian  history  becomes 
SBtbeatic — the  country  possessed  a  few  considerable  towns  inde- 
pend«it  of  each  other,  and  under  different  rulers.  Of  these  the 
■ost  powerful  were  Noi^CH^od  and  Kief,  (Kiow,)  both  of  which, 
tradition  says,  had  existed  some  oeaturies.  "  Who  can  fesist  God 
and  Novgtvod  tbe  Greaf?"  was  a  proverb  that  sufficiently  indi- 
cated Ae  prepooderaoce  of  the  former  over  tbe  petty  states  iu 
the  aeigfahourfaood ;  but  the  demoonitic  form  of  her  goremmoit 
Dpeoed  a  wide  field  to  mtemal  disorders.  "  Matheureusement," 
SBja  Levesqne, "  il  est  bien  rare  .que  las  bommea  puissent  £b« 
paiaihiea  ^nand  i)s  oe  sont  pas  diarg^  de  ohaines ;"  a  maxim, 
however,  whi<^  we  should  scarcely  base  expected  from  the  man'. 
While  diacmd prevailed  within,  d>e  Scandinavian  pirates  and  olber 
coemiea  assailed  her  from  without.  Convinced  that  by  her  own 
eSbrtsjibc  could  no  longer  preserve  her  independence,  she  caUed 
a  thoae  pirrtes,  (who  went  ever  ready  to  draw  the  sword  for  any 
cause  which  prunised  them  a  recompense,)  to  assist  her.  Ere 
iDag  tbe  Scandinavian  chief,  Rurik,  assumed  the  sovere^iUy  of 
Mai^edrod,  whether  by  force,  or  by  the  volantaiy  suffrages  of  the 
■haliilaiils,  is  doubtful.  The  case  seems  parallel  to  our  calling 
in  tbe  Saxons  against  tbe  Picts :  in  both  instances,  and  frmn  tbe 
same  cause,  tha  allies  may  have  ibecome  the  masters.  It  wb»  in 
AJ>.  SGS  that  Uurik  thus  obtained  undisturbed  possession  of 
tbe  atatc ;  at  the  safne  tiiHie  bis  brother,  Sineus,  assumed  tbe  go- 
veraokeBt  ef  Bieio-Orsero,  and  Truvor,  a  third  forodier,  that  of 
Izbor^.  On  the  death  of  these  two,  Rurik  became  undisputed 
sovereign  of  all  aortbem  Russia. 
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.  Tbat'dleMatnB)eer«-*tlieVsngeiof  NeMor.aiKl  tbe  Bji^w)iy«t 
of  tbe  Bjrzantine  bislorians — were  ScaadiiHtvian  piratea,  ia  much 
more  thsD  probable.  The  verj  oame,  Vatrmgar,  whicfa  in  tbe 
nortbern  toagues  sigoifies  sword-men,  or  war-men,  and  the  tiut 
that  when  a  Juog  of  Sweden  in  the  tenth  century  passed  throo^ 
C(»i3tantinople,  the  Varagian  guard  acknowledged  him  as  their 
king,  are  proofs  of  their  identity  with  the  northern  pirates.  They 
had  be«n  accustomed  for  ages  to  infest  the  maritime  coast*  around 
the  Baltic,  and  at  the  period  in  quextion  in  greater  numbers  dua 
ever.  Harold  Harft^r  had  just  driven  them  Irom  Norway,  and 
jcompelled  tbem  to  seek  booty  in  other  countries.  Thus  while 
some  visited  Iceland,  some  th^  British  isles,  and  others  France, 
many  hastened  to  Novgorod,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  obtained  pos- 
session of  three  considerable  governments. 

Kief  also  did  not  long  escape  the  foreign  yoke.  Two  of  the 
Scandinavian  chiefs,  bavins  some  cause  of  dissatisfaction  with 
Rurik,  left  Novgorod,  with  the  intention  of  seeking  a  more  brilliant 
fortune  in  the  service  of  the  Greek  emperor.  On  their  way  to 
Constantinople,  tbey  took  possession  of  Kief,  and  ruled  it  as  inde- 
pendent princes.  After  Rurik's  death,  however,  and  during  the 
minority  of  his  son  Igor,  Oleg,  the  regent,  added  this  new  cod- 
fluest  to  tbe  rest,  and  transferred  to  it  tbe  seat  of  government  from 
Jf  ovgorod.  He  made  other  conquests,  and  is  said  even  to  have 
humbled  the  Greek  emperor;  but  as  the  latter  statement  is  hi^y 
improbable,  and  totally  unsupported  by  the  Byzantine  annals,  we 
cannot  join  Mr.  Karamsin  in  his  patriotic  feeling  of  triumph  on 
tbe  occasion.  The  death  of  this  ambitious  guardian,  who  retained 
the  reins  of  sovereignty  long  after  the  majority  of  his  ward,  wM, 
according  to  Nestor,  su^ular  enough.  He  bad  a  favourtte  horae, 
which,  however,  as  the  diviners  had  foretold  that  it  would  be  tbe 
cause  of  his  death,  he  had  ceased  to  mount.  Five  years  hnriag 
elapsed,  he  remembered  the  prediction,  and  inquired  after  faia 
horse.  He  was  told  that  it  was  dead.  Ridiculing,  as  in  appeal^ 
ance  he  well  might,  the  pretended  science  of  tbe  impostors,  and, 
in  the.  exultation  of  the  moment,  be  hastened  to  contemplate  his 
dead  enemy.  He  placed  one  foot  on  the  skull,  exclaiming, "  So, 
this  is  the  dreaded  animal!"  but  scarcely  had  the  words  been 
uttered,  when  he  received  a  mortal  wound  in  tbe  heel,  indicted 
by  a  serpent  concealed  within.* 

After  reigning  thirty-three  years,  during  which  period  he  made 

*  Sooething  itij  like  the  above  &biCi  and  probabty  tbe  origind,  luj  be  (bund  In 
■a  Icduidic  >*g>  qeoted  bj  Torfeua.  A  wilch  predicted  to  OtrnrOddn  that  Fu, 
hii  riTODrite  hane,  woald  wcuioD  bis  death,  ne  aninial  died,  Onar  viailed  Ibe 
ditcb  in  wblcb  il  la;; ,  when  an  aiMtt  iiined  rrom  tbe  itult,  and  bit  him  morlallj  in  the 
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t«0  irraptioDs  into  the  Greek  empire,  Igor  was  asAasineted  bjr 
die  OrevliaDs,  A.D.  945.  His  widow  Olga,  who  govenied 
dniii^  the  miDority  of  her  sod  Sviatoslaf,  revenged  his  death  id  b 
manner  equally  perGdious  and  cruel ;  but  her  subsequent  coaver- 
noQ  to  Christianity  atoned  for  all.  Though  that  religion  had 
teveral  professors  io  Kief,  into  which  it  had  been  introduced  in 
d>e  preceding  reign,  she  went  to  ConstantiDopIe,  to  be  more  accn- 
lUely  instructed  in  the  new  faith ;  and  there  she  was  baptized,  the 
emperor  himself  ( Constant! ne  Porphyrogenitus)  b landing  as 
tpoBsoFT.  Her  sboclung  treachery  to  the  Drevlians  was  not  cod- 
radered  xny  impedimeDt  to  her  canonization :  as  she  was  the  Irrst 
Russian  sovereign  who  submitted  to  the  holy  rite,  a  grateful 
church  has  placed  her  io  its  venerable  catalogue  of  saints.  But 
neither  Sviatoslaf  nor  his  subjects  viere  much  influenced  by  her 
example:  the  golden- whiskered  Perune,  and  a  host  of  inferior 
deities,  were  still  the  objects  of  general  adoration. 

Of  the  three  sons  left  by  Sviatoslaf,  Yaropolk,  Oleg,  and 
Vladimir,  the  two  fonner  fell  victims  to  their  unnatural  conten- 
tioBs,  (Yarc^lk,  under  the  title  of  grand  duke,  held  Kief,  anii 
Oleg  the  country  of  the  Drevlians,)  and  the  last,  who  had  been 
mler  of  Novgorod,  succeeded  to  the  undivided  sovereignty.  For 
Ua  success  in  restoring  the  unity  of  power,  and  in  increasing  his 
territories  by  his  wars  witli  the  surrounding  states,  Vladimir, 
wbo  pic|ued  himself  on  bis  superior  piety,  was  anxious  to  testify 
his  gratitude  to  the  gods.  New  statues  were  erected  to  their 
htmour,  and  Perune  was  carefully  provided  widi  a  new  and  costly 
|)air  of  appendages.  But,  lest  these  acts  of  homage  should  foe 
ntufficient  to  satiify  his  divine  protectors,  he  resolved  to  add  a 
hnman  victim.  He  fixed  on  a  youth,  a  Scandinavian  and  a  Chris- 
tian, whose  father,  not  content  with  opposing  the  design,  railed 
with  all  his  might  against  the  idols  of  the  country,  and  thereby 
exasperated  the  inhabitants  of  Kief  to  such  a  degree,  that  both 
be  and  bis  son  were  sacrificed  in  their  own  house.  It  is,  how- 
ever, some  consolation  to  think,  that  if  they  were  the  first,  they 
were  also  the  last  Christian  martyrs  in  that  city;  for  not  only 
Kief,  but  the  ereatest  part  of  Russia  was  about  to  embrace  the 
pare  faith.  We  are  not  informed  by  what  means  the  zeal  of  the 
^rand  duke  in  the  cause  of  Paganism  began  to  coot.  Certain 
a  is  that  he  became  displeased  with  the  deities  he  bad  made ;  so 
maefa  so,  that  he  resolved  on  the  introduction  of  a  better  religion. 
Bat  how  select,  when  so  great  a  number  were  offered  to  his 
chtHce?  We  are  told  that  Christians,  Mahometans  and  Jews, 
lent  the  moat  learned  of  their  doctors  to  demonstrate  the  superior 
excellency  of  their  respective  modes  of  faith;  each  was  anxious 
to  boast  the  honour  of  converting  so  renowned  a  Pagan.     Ati 
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this  »  t  mtbj«ct  nnportant  in  itself,  and  but  sligbtty  noticed  hj 

Toaike,  we  willinglj  make  room  for  tlte  following  extract. 

"  The  first  ambassadors,"  says  Earamsin,  chiefly  trom  Nestor,  "  were 
from  Cbe  Bulgarinns  of  tbe  Volga.  The  religion  of  Mahomet,  props- 
gated  by  tbe  vktorions  arms  of  the  Arabs,  already  reigned  over  the 
ewtern  and  nmtbem  borden  of  tbe  Caspian ;  the  Bidgarians  dso  bad 
embraced  it,  and  they  wished  Vladimir  to  do  the  same.  Tbe  deactiption 
at  tbe  Mohammedan  paiadiie,  with  its  sailing  bouriea,  ioflaned  tbe 
imagiaatioD  of  this  vduptuoua  prince  j*  bnt  ti^n  he  disliked  chciuDca* 
■ion,  and  the  piohibition  of  wine  he  thought  foolish.  '  Wine,'  exclaimed 
be, '  is  the  chief  delight  of  tbe  Russians ;  we  cannot  do  without  it.'  Tbe 
deputies  from  tbe  German  Catholics  harangued  him  on  the  greatness  of 
God,  and  the  vanity  of  idols.  '  Go  home,'  replied  the  prince,  '  our  fore- 
fathen  never  received  a  religion  from  the  pope.'  After  listening  to  the 
Jews,  he  asked  tbera  where  their  country  lay.  '  At  Jenisulein,'  was  the 
reply  J  '  bnt  in  his  anger  God  has  dispersed  us  tbrougbont  the  earth.' 
'  What!'  said  Vladimir,  '  do  yon,  who  are  tbe  cnned  of  God,  prctrad 
to  teacb  others  1  Away!  we  have  no  wish  to  be  without  coontty  as 
yoH  ac*.'  At  length  a  Greek  pbUosopher,  (his  name  is  unknown,)  afttr 
damonstntii^  in  a  few  worde  the  faUity  of  other  religious,  explainad  In 
tbe  grand  duke  the  spirit  of  tbe  Old  and  New  Testament — the  cieatiaiv 
original  sin,  our  first  parents,  tbe  deluge  the  people  of  God,  redemptioo, 
Cfaristianity,  the  seven  (Ecumenical  Councils  i  finally,  be  drew  a  forcible 
picture  (tf  tbe  last  judgment— the  subsequent  happiness  of  the  blessed, 
and  the  punishment  of  the  damned.  Struck  with  this  description,  the 
prince  sighed  and  said  ;  '  What  bliss  for  the  good,  and  misery  for  the 
wicked  !*  '  Be  baptized,'  refdied  the  philosopher, '  and  heaven  will  be 
your  inheritance.' 

"  Having  distntsted  tbia  phiiotopbev  ladeo  witit  preaenta,  VMimtr 
iwHpblad  fais  boyards ;  be  acqtauBted  ttwm  witli  the  ditcouraaa  of  tfac 
Habometan^  Jews,  Cathelies,  and  Groeka,  and  Kqaosted  tbcsr  ofimmnt 
'  Prince,'  replied  tbe  boyards  and  alders,  '  every  man  praise*  bu  nwa 
religion  ^  but  if  you  wish  to  choose  tbe  beat,  send  wise  men  into  difierent 
ooantries,  to  ascertain  what  people  honour  God  in  tbe  manner  moat 
worthy  of  him.'     Accordingly,  the  grand  duke  selected  for  this  puipooe 

*  Vladimir  wai  trul;  th«  Sototaou  of  hii  age,  if  it  be  Irmi  tliat  be  bad  Toar  vivMjnd 
eight  hundred  coDCubinei.  The  flnt  of  his  wires,  Rogu^da,  wbo  had  beta  iffianced  (a 
hi)  bnidifT'  Yarofnlk,  ohote  lather  *nd  brother  tit  IiihI  asseuiaated,  and  wlioni  be  bad 
fmtblji  curied  off,  ooaM  far^ire  faiv  lb«  daatb  of  bcr  deanM  Tektion*.  bw  ihi.Us 
inidelitiet.     She  ihoifed  her   reaentiDeDt,  aod  ms  in   conKijiience  driTen  boa  hii 

CUce,  aad  compelled  (o  reside  in  a  soliUry  building  on  the  Ubi-da,  nesr  Kief.  There, 
werer,  the  waa  nomelimea  vimted  by  her  hasbind.  Aa  he  wa^  onr  nighl  ileepinif  br 
ber  ade,  atae  rualoed,  in  ■  adddea  fil  of  jealauij  aad  feienge,  t»  btkc  a<nf  hi«-  Utt 
SbB  accDrdingly  raiaed  a  dagger  to  plunge  ii  into  his  beart;  but  that  irulaot  be  openad 
hii  ejei,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  arrest  ibe  descending  blow.  He  arose,  iiitendiDg 
to  put  her  Id  death,  when  the  child  of  Kolh  rnsbed  between  them,  and  beaought  panloa 
br  tba  bnUkt.  After  ■  tbort  struggle,  nature  tiimphed :  Vladinir  embraoed  lis 
cbild,  sod  left  the  house.  He  was  persuaded  bj  hii  lubtet  BM  ool*  id  paidan 
Ri»ued«,  but  (probaUj'  to  remove  her)  to  settle  on  her  the  ptincipalitjr  lornicrly  hcM 
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m  cf  tke  wi»Mt  pmoH  be  cevU.  fiwi.  -  Amoi^  the  BolgariHis,  tii^ 
nTDoUuBg  but  wretched- tookipg  templet,  tedious  pnjncr^  uhI  lontwM 
itoek;  anuwg  tbe  German  Catholics,  ceremonies  without  dignity  cr 
mgnificence.  At  length  they  reached  CoDstantinopIe.  '  Let  diem  see 
tbe  glory  of  our  God  !'  said  the  emperor.  Knowiog  that  a  barbarous 
adad  is  more  forcibly  struck  with  externa]  splendour  tban  with  abstract 
mtha,  be  conducted  the  ambassadors  into  the  cburcb  of  St.  Sophia, 
where  the  patriarch  bimself,  in  his  pontifical  reittneiits,  was  celebrating 
n  dimw  office.  The  magnificence  of  the  place,  tbe  presence  of  thA 
*,  the  o  "  ■       ■ 


dergy,  the  spJendanr  of  the  sacerdotal  garfi,  the  ornaments  of  the  ahars, 
dw  fsi^uMU  odoBr  of  the  incense,  the  ddigfatfiil  melody  of  Oe  cborinen, 
(he  lileoM  <£  tbe  pe«ple,  and  finally,  tbe  boly  and  mystcrioiiB  naieaty  cf 
the  cereBooies,  pownrfi^y  affected  the  Russians.  They  thooght  ttu 
temple  the  residence  of  the  Most  High,  and  the  place  where  bis  ghwy 
was  msoiEcsted  to  mortals.  On  theii  return  to  Kief,  they  gave  Vladimir 
an  account  of  their  mission.  Tbey  spoke  with  contempt  of  the  Maho- 
metan worship,  and  with  little  favour  of  the  Catholic  ;  hut  of  the  Greek 
ritnal  wiih  the  greatest  enthusiasm,"— Vol.  i.  p.  260. 

1W  refH^aentaboBS  of  hia  ckpubea,  and  tbe  coDnctitm  dist 
O^K,  "  dK  iriscst  of  »i>Ttal«."  woold  not  have  en^mied  a  bwl 
n%ioD,  soon  detenamed  ViMliaiir.  But  be  bad  no  notioB  of 
bang  baptised  like  other  men;  be  cowld  not  allow  tbe  humUe 
pneats,  who  had  been  permitted  to  settle  in  Kief,  to  admiaistei 
tbe  saered  rite  to  Aim ;  be  could  not  condeecend  to  receive  it 
from  any  one  below  an  arcbbiflfaap  at  least.  Would  he  solicit  tbe, 
Greek  eoMrora  (Basil  and  ConstantiDe  then  reigned)  for  tbe 
fkvoar?  Not  he;  he  would  declare  war  against  tb^,  and  samfd 
AesD  tf>  sec  tbat  his  baptism  was  cdebvated  with  all  due  splendour. 
HoBtilitiea  aocordingly  cmmneDced,  aed  he  evealoaUy  sR«xedeil 
ia  obtaining  bis  adaiissien  sot  only  into  the  Christian  ahurch  by 
a»  less  a  digaitary  than  tbe  Archbishop  of  Cbersoa,  but  even  into 
lb*  iospcriaTraBiily :  a»he  forced  the  two  brothers  to  bestow  on  fain 
Ae  baad  of  their  sister  the  princess  Anne,  and  retained  trium- 
phant to  Kief,  with  fais  royal  spouse,  with  priests,  books,  vases, 
•■d  idks  without  number. 

Vladranr  wu  not  satined  with  bis  own  Gonversion ;  he  insisted 
that  bis  subjects  should  imitate  bis  example,  and  the  means  he 
adopted  for  tbe  pufpoeewere  eflicaciam.  enough.  He  did.  mora 
ia  a  single  day  dian  woald  have  been  perlbrmed  by  e  tbousuid 
yir aching  missionaries.  He  began  by  denao&^ing  tbe  id<da« 
wbsdi  bad  so  latdy  been  the  objects  of  his  worship,  and  viticb  he 
bad  probably  loved  ^  more  from  their  being  bis  own  worknsnt' 
ibip.  Poor  Perune  found  his  fine  whiskers  of  little  avail;  as  he 
«as  tba  peatest  of  tbe  gods,  so  he  was  doomed  Id  receiw  tbe 
graattat  measure  vS  contempt.  The  deified  h^  was  tied  to  the 
latl  of  a  bosae,  and  while  dr^;ed  to  the  top  of  a  hill  to  be  rolled 
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dovm  into  tbe  river,  it  was  sonndly  cndgdled  bj  twelve  lusty  sol- 
diers. When  all  these  visible  signs  of  Paganism  were  remove<t, 
tiie  royal  convert  ordered  that  his  subjects  should  everywhere 
conform  to  the  new  faith, — an  order  obeyed  without  opposition. 
On  H  certain  day  all  the  inhabitants  of  Kief  were  assembled  on  the 
banks  of  tbe  Dnieper;  and,  on  a  signal  from  the  monarch,  all 
plunged  iato  the  river,  some  to  the  waist,  others  to  the  neck; 
parents  held  their  children  in  their  arms  while  the  ceremony  vrmt 
performed  by  the  priests  in  attendance.  Thus  a  nation  rec^ved 
baptism,  not  only  without  murmuring,  but  with  cheerfulness ;  for 
all  were  convinced  that  a  religion,  embraced  by  the  sovereign  and 
boyards,  must  necessarily  be  Sie  best  in  the  world.  In  all  places, 
however,  this  change  was  not  immediate ;  in  some  of  the  more 
sequestered  districts  Paganism  subsisted  until  the  twelfUi  century. 
Vladimir  has  obtained  tbe  name  of  Great  from  his  victories, 
and  of  Saint  from  his  zeal.  His  conversion  made  him  a  new 
man.  He,  who  had  indulged  in  the  grossest  senaualily,  was 
now  imithfiil  to  his  Christian  consort:  he,  who  had  delighted  in 
blood,  now  hesitated  to  make  war  when  his  dominions  were 
invaded,  and  even  to  punish  with  death  die  most  atrocioua  crimi- 
nals.  He  founded  schools  for  the. instruction  of  his  barbarons 
subjects,  encouraged  the  liberal  as  well  as  the  necessary  acts,  for- 
tified towns,  peopled  uninhabited  regions,  and  by  his  salutary 
judicial  regulations,  approved  himself  no  indifierent  legislator. 
By  the  Russian  chromclere  he  is  styled  the  Solomon  of  his 
country— a  name  which  he  certainly  merited  for  better  reasons 
than  the  number  of  his  concubines.  But  with  all  his  talents  and 
successes — with  all  the  undisputed  benefits  which  he  conferred  on 
his  subjects,  Vladimir  was  the  cause,  however  unintentional,  of 
Russia  s  greatest  miseries.  With  the  Scandinavians,  the  feudal 
system  had  been  introduced  into  the  country ;  the  chiefs  had  been 
rewarded  for  their  services  by  grants  of  proriuces,  over  which 
they  were  constituted  independent  judges  as  well  as  governors. 
They  owed  no  more  than  military  obedience  to  their  superior 
lord :  for  their  administration  in  dieir  fieis  they  held  themselres 
accountable  to  no  oue.  So  powerful  did  they  become,  that  tbey 
were  no  more  than  nominally  dependant  on  the  grand  duke ;  they 
made  war  on  one  another  without  asking  his  consent,  and  some- 
times in  opposition  to  his  commands  and  threats.  To  reduce 
them  to  obedience  was  not  always  practicable,  especially  after  the 
division  of  the  sovereign  power  among  the  sons  of  the  grand 
duke.  Sviutoslaf,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  first  to  set  so  fatal  an 
example ;  but  the  ccmsequent  dissensions  of  his  three  sons  might 
have  proved  a  salutary  lesson  to  his  successors.  That  example 
was  but  too  well  imitated  by  Vladimir,  who,  towards  the  decline 
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ol  Ub  liife,  paroeUed  oiit  his  dominioiu,  under  the  title  of  here- 
AtMty  fiefs,  among  his  numerous  sons.  Little  did  he  foresee  that 
Micfa  a  step  was  preparing  unspeakable  horrors  for  the  future;  that 
Am-  many  succeeding  ages  his  descendants  would  be  armed  against 
each  other,  and  the  blood  of  the  counti^'s  best  defenders  spilt 
in  obscure  and  criminal  contests  j  that  a  measure,  dictated  by  the 
bUndaeaa  of  paternal  affection,  was  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
Tartar  domination  over  all  Russia.  Even  in  his  lifetime  he  had 
an  opportuni^  of  ctMitediplating  the  ruinous  consequences  of 
such  a  measure ;  bis  last  public  act  was  to  march  against  hb 
TebeUioui  son  Yaroslaf,  whom  he  had  placed  over  Novgorod  j 
but  be  died  before  be  could  reach  his  destination,  A.D.  1014. 

Tile  history  of  the  country  from  this  period  to  the  first  incur- 
aioa  of  the  Tartars  in  1223,  presents  little  more  than  a  sickening 
nictuFe  of  civil  disorders.  The  authority  of  the  grand  duke  at 
Kief  was  no  longer  able  to  punish  the  refractory ;  he  was  himself 
frequently  compelled  to  share  the  fate  of  other  vanquished  princes, 
— to  lose  his  eyes,  or  retire  to  a  monastery  for  life.  Indeed, 
Kief  soon  ceased  to  exercise  even  a  nominal  influence  over  the 
rest.  About  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  Andrew  of  Susdal 
founded  the  great  principality  of  Vladimir,  which  was  ere  long 
recc^nised  as  the  chief  of  the  Russian  powers ;  and  in  ll6g  Kief 
was  taken  and  sacked  by  the  same  ambitious  governor.  Nov- 
gorod began  to  choose  its  own  rulers,  who  were  so  entirely  de- 
pendent on  the  citizens,  that  they  were  deposed  on  the  slightest 
pretexts :  in  the  short  space  of  a  century,  no  fewer  than  thir^- 
Coiir  were  successively  entrusted  with  the  limited  administration 
at  that  opulent  republic.  The  nominal  governor  seems  to  have 
been  elected  chiefiy  for  Ins  military  talents,  in  order  that  he  might 
protect  the  inhabitants  against  foreign  aggression :  the  elders  re- 
■ored  to  themselves  the  greater  portion  of  the  internal  adminis- 
tration. 

But  in  this  obscure  period  of  more  than  two  centuries,  the  phi- 
loaopher  discovers  something  more  valuable  than  military  acfaieve- 
nents,  however  splendid, — something  which  exhibits  a  partial 
view  of  Russian  societyj  and  of  the  then  existing  state  of  opinions 
and  manners.  We  allude  to  the  first  code  of  wrillen  laws  which 
the  country  possessed,  which  were  partly  compiled  and  partly 
composed  by  the  grand  duke  Yaroslaf,  who  reigned  over  nearly 
all  Russia  from  1019  to  1054.  A  few  of  its  more  curious  provi- 
sions we  lay  before  the  reader ;  he  will  find  some  of  them  not 
much  unlike  those  of  other  northern  people,  especially  of  our 
Saxon  ancestors. 
I.-  If  one  nan  kill  another,  the  Utter  shall  be  avenged  by  his  reltiiooi, 
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.wko  «baU  be  permitted  to  nu  the  UMUtin  to  darthi     .If  &o  «i>>h 
avengers  exUt,  tbe  asaastia  «baU  pay  iato  tbe  pablic  treotmy, 

1.  For  a  boyard,  ortbane,  tbe  double  fine,  or  eighty  grivoas. 

2.  For  H  page  oS  the  prioce,  his  coc^,  or  other  domestics  j  for  a  mer- 
chant) for  tbe  superintend  ant  or  snord-bearer  of  a  boyardj  for 
every /ree  RussiflB,  whether  of  Slavonic  or  ScandinavlBn  ortgin,  ihe 
simple  fine,  or  forty  grivnoa. 

8.  For  the  anaMioation  of  a  woman  half  the  nmal  fiiic.  There  m  do 
fine  for  kilhng  a  «iam  ;  but  if  murdered  without  suScient  oasM, 
the  value  aball  be  given  to  the  matter.  For  a  nrf  bdanging^  eithv 
to  a  boyuti,  tx  fres  Ruuian,  five  grimai  riiall  be  paid  to  tke  owner. 

4.  Few  the  superinteodant  of  a  village,  sctiog  either  for  the  graad 
duke  or  a  boyard  j  for  an  artisan,  icfaoolmaster,  or  nune,  tivdra 
grivnas. 

5.  For  a  female  servant,  six  grivnas  shall  be  giveu  to  the  master,  and 
a  fine  of  twelve  shall  be  paid  to  the  state, 

II.  If  in  the  beat  of  anger  or  intoxication  one  man  kill  another  and  con- 
ceal himself,  the  district  in  which  the  murder  is  committed  ahdl  be 
'    responsible  for  the  fine.     Bat  if  the  assassin  keep  his  ground,  be  shall 

rf  half  the  fine,  and  tbedlatrkt  the  other  half, 
(f  one  man  rinte  anotlKr, 

1.  With  the  sc^bard  w  handle  of  a  sword ;  with  a  stick,  the  fiat,  a 
ciui  or  goblet,  he  shall  pay  twelve  grivnas. 

2.  With  a  club,  three  grivnas. 

ly.  For  any  alight  eoatusion,  three  grivoas  at  a  fine,  and  one  to  the 

party  iiijuredj  but  for  any  wound  ia  tbe  hand,  foot,  eye,  or  nose, 

twenty  grivnas  to  the  state,  and  ten  to  the  plaintiff. 
V.  If  one  man  pull  another  by  the  beard,  or  knock  out  a  tooth,  he  sbsO 

pay  a  fine  of  twelve  grivnas,*  and  one  to  the  plaintiff. 

But  for  the  protection  of  pr<^rtif  as  well  as  individuals,  theft 
was  punished  by  a  minutely  regulated  scale  of  fines,  correspond- 
ing to  the  value  of  the  thing  stolen.  Even  he  who  mounted  a 
horse  without  the  owner's  permission,  was  fined  \  and  if  through 
negligence  a  hired  servant  suffered  his  employer's  property  to  be 
injured,  the  toss  was  deducted  from  his  wages.  Amidst  ao  much 
anxiety,  however,  to  protect  every  description  of  property,  it  is 
singular  that  so  wide  a  door  to  fraud,  as  is  exhibited  m  the  fol- 
lowing regulation,  should  be  opened.  "  If  one  man  lend  money 
to  another,  and  the  latter  deny  the  loan,  the  ordeal  shall  not  be 
applied ;  the  bare  oath  of  the  defendant  shall  be  sufficient  to  exo- 
nerate him  from  the  debt." 

To  this  monumentof  antiquity,  so  characteristic  of  the  natioiuii 
manners,  we  may  add,  that  diougb  the  stale  of  Russian  society 
after  St.  Vladimir  was  materially  influenced  by  the  progress  of 
Christianity,  yet  religion  did  not  so  niudi  change  as  modify  these 

*  Hk  grivDa  WW  ■  eoppn  coin,  and  eqnimleiil,  «c  bdicic,  to  ibonl  4fd.  stnlintb 
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BMnUi.  The  ailM»iation  cA  anient  z«al  for  the  faitb  viA  the 
eBfo^ment  of  pteasurea  prohibited  bj  it,  eshibited  a  picture  ano- 
MUMU  indeed,  but  for  that  very  reason  the  more  striking. 
PiJDces,  nobles  and  merchants  were  ei^er  to  build  churches  and 
■OMSIeries,  but  at  the  same  time  they  indulged  in  their  favourite 
■nnseineDta, — music,  dancing,  wine  and  women.  Almost  every 
Man  of  substance  had  oae  concubine  at  leasts — an  enjoTtnent  by 
■0  means  confined  to  laymen ;  and  sobriety  was  never  a  Russian 
vitue.  Doubtless,  a  zeal  for  holy  church  was  in  itself  considered 
a  sufficieDt  expiation  for  unlawful  enjoyments:  and  towards  the 
close  of  bfe,  when  the  empire  of  the  passions  had  lost  its  iufluence, 
Kithii^  was  more  common  than  for  a  man,  whose  life  had  been 
more  than  ordinarily  licentious,  to  lull  his  conscience  by  assuming 
the  owaaatic  habit. 

After  subduing  all  northern  Asia,  from  China  to  the  Caspian 
Sea,  Ghengis  Khan  despatched  two  of  his  generals  to  subjugate 
the  nations  on  the  borders  of  the  Euxine.  The  Polovtses  being 
too  wealc  to  offer  any  resistance,  took  refuge  at  Kief,  and  then  the 
Rnssiaiu  were  for  the  first  time  acquainted  with  the  fonnidable 
eaemy  which  was  preparing  to  march  against  them.  The  priuces 
entered  into  a  mutual  league  to  face  the  common  danger,  and  the 
fiigitive  strangers  were  associated  mth  them.  But  eith^  there  was 
tmcberj  in  dieir  councils,  or  cowardice  in  their  proceedings ;  for 
when  the  combined  army  was  attacked  by  the  Tartars  on  t^ 
bwiks  of  the  Kalka,  the  Prince  of  Kief  rendered  so  little  assist- 
ance to  the  common  cause,  and  the  Polovtses  made  so  feeble  a 
defence,  that  the  invaders  slaughtered  vast  numbers  of  the  allies, 
and  obtained  a  decisive  victory.  That  the  Tartars  would  thence 
hare  proceeded  to  conquer  all  Russia,  which,  from  its  exhausted 
stale,  occasioned  by  intestine  wars,  would  have  fallen  an  easy 
prey,  is  certain;  but  they  were  recalled  by  their  imperial  master, 
to  assist  in  reducii^  a  more  powerful  enemy.  By  this  sudden 
retreat,  Russia  had  time  to  breathe;  and  it  might  oaturolly  be 
apposed  that  the  princes  would  suspend  their  petty  animosided^ 
iridjoin  heart  and  hand  in  making  preparations  for  defence  against 
te  too  probable  return  of  their  assailants.  No  such  thing ;  civil 
tfiicord  raged  as  violently  as  before;  tlie  blood  of  the  people 
flowed  as  copiously  as  ever  in  these  shameful  contentions;  so  that 
wben  Baty,  die  grandson  of  Ghengis,  advanced  in  12S7  at  the 
head  of  another  Mongol  army,  the  country  was  in  too  exhausted 
a  coodition  to  offer  any  effectual  resistance.  After  defeating  all 
oppooents,  the  invader  destroyed  Moscow,  which  had  for  some 
time  been  rising  into  notice;  Vladimir  and  other  cities  soon 
diared  die  same  l^te;  and  such  were  the  ravages  he  committed, 
that  the  whole  country  was  little  more  than  a  desert.    Laden  with 
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plunder,  be  returned  to  the  neighbourhood  of  die  Don,  but  in  th* 
following  year  he  cRme  to  invest  Kief.  He  took  it  by  tbotm, 
put  idl  the  inbabitBDta  to  the  sword,  and  defltroyed  the  ci*r  m 
completely,  that  nothing  remained  but  smoking  rniiu.  Anaent 
Kief  disappeared  for  ever;  and  all  Russia  was  the  dieatre  of 
horrors  far  surpasBine;  any  which  it  had  before  exhibited.  "  It 
seemed,"  says  our  faiatorian,  "  as  if  a  deluge  of  fire  had  passed 
over  it  from  east  to  west, — as  if  pestilence,  earthquakes,  and  all 
the  scourges  of  nature  bad  united  to  ensure  its  destruction."  It 
everywhere  submitted  to  the  conqueror,  who  resolved  to  bold  it, 
and  the  surrounding  countries,  in  subjection  for  ever:  Xot^orod 
^n»  the  only  city  wnidi  escaped  the  commtMi  doom.  Having  also 
subdued  several  provinces  of  Poland,  Hungary,  Croatia,  Servia, 
Bulgaria,  Wallachia,  and  Moldavia,  Baty  returned  to  the  banks 
of  die  Volga,  where  be  established  the  seat  of  bis  empire  over  dn 
conquests  be  had  made.  He  summoned  the  Russian  princes  to 
his  camp,  to  do  homage  for  their  respective  possessions ;  and  be 
confirmed  the  supericHity  of  Yaroslaf  over  the  rest.  All  agreU 
to  pay  annual  tributes,  which  were  to  be  regulariy  tr^ismitted 
dirough  the  grand  duke.  From  this  period  to  the  reign  of 
Ivan  III.  those  princes  were  in  a  state  or  slaviah  dependence  on 
the  khans  of  Kaptshak,  or  the  Golden  Horde. 

The  fact  will  doubtless  appear  singular,  but  it  is  not  the  less 
tme,  that  die  Russo-Greek  Churdi  enjoyed  equal  security,  and 
greater  privilegea,  during  the  domination  of  the  Tartaiv  dun 
Ander  the  native  princes. 

"  One  of  the  most  remarkable  effects  retolting  ftom  the  dominalian 
of  the  Tartan  over  Russia,  wu  the  increased  faonoort  awarded  to  out 
clergy,  and  the  BUgmentation  of  their  rcvennes.  The  khans,  whose 
policy  it  was  to  oppress  both  prince  and  people,  protected  tbe  diurch 
and  servants  of  Christ :  towards  both  they  testified  great  benev(4ence: 
Aey  caiessed  the  metropoKtani  and  bisbopi,  to  whose  petitions  thsT 
tamedafavoarableear;  and  their  respect  for  the  shepherds  often  disannra 
their  au^  gainst  tbe  flocks.  Thus  the  metropoliUn  Alexis  icstaRd 
tranqnillity  lo  his  country,  by  mediating  between  its  people  and  (he 
horde,  ifisgnsted  with  tbe  world,  and  with  the  evils  under  which 
Ruuia  groaned,  the  highest  personages  sought  for  peace  in  the  serenity 
of  the  cloister:  they  enchauged  their  splendid  habits  for  the  numtle  of 
the  monk,  and  thereby  added  lustre  to  a  state  into  which  even  princes 
entered  before  the  arrival  of  the  mortal  hour.*'  The  khana  punished 
with  death  any  of  their  subjects  who  dared  to  pillage,  or  in  any  way  to 
molest  the  monasteries,  which  piety  was  ever  ready  to  enrich  by  TalaaUE 
legacies.    Every  man  at  his  death  left  something  to  the  chnrcb,  and  this 

'  Moat  of  the  ^uuiuigriDd.<lake*iDidetbeirproreuH>n,uidaHDiiKcl  Ihecowl,  whta 
the;  raund  llieii  end  approaching.  Sometiinci,  iiidMd,  tbey  recovered,  bat  Ibej  oete 
oamprlled  to  rtUnquiafa  hr  ever  Ihetr  vorMlj  digoitj,  and  nliic  U>  the  doiuer. 
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^mapttUbf  tbe  ease  wbfc  the  pUpw  coDtioned  (sad  lo  lai%  eem- 
litmi)  to  desolate  Rotria.  At  tbe  ecdesiaatical  domaiDs  fwid  do  tax,  ei- 
Av  to  tbe  horde,  or  to  tbe  native  princes,  we  need  not  wonder  that  they 
MMjMied.  Afiter  the  oeceuwy  expenditure  in  church  onameuts,  and 
■r  the  iDuntenance  of  tbe  mooki,  money  enoug^i  remained  to  purchaae 
new  landed  poesessions.  The  bishops  of  Novgorod,  indeed,  employed  the 
keasares  of  St.  Sophia  for  the  good  of  tbe  state ;  but  oar  metrojmlitan* 
fid  not  foOaw  so  landable  an  eiample.  Whilst  tbe  people  langnisbed  in 
nueiy,  the  mcmkB,  who  were  nccnpied  in  commerce,  and  exempted  ftmn 
every  species  of  contribution,  had  no  other  eve  than  that  of  aogmentiBC 
their  foctmtes.  Thns,  without  adTesting  to  tbe  high  estimatioii  attachM 
lo  tbe  Bonaatic  life,  uid  to  the  force  of  religion,  the  tempcn^  pririlegea 
aloae  of  tbe  sacred  |»Dfession  influenced  the  inhabitant*  of  town  and 
cnattj  to  nub  into  the  cloister;  for  riches,  as  well  as  public  esteem, 
beeane  tbe  reward  of  piety.  There,  sheltered  from  violence,  and  placed 
bejKBd  the  reach  of  want,  men  could  reap  without  tbe  trouble  of  sowing. 
We  have  few  monasteries  remaining  which  were  founded  either  before 
er  a&er  the  Tartan :  almost  all  are  monuments  of  that  period." — vol.  r. 
pp.  461—463. 

It  might  also  have  been  expected  that  the  Modgols  would 
kne  introduced  some  changes  in  the  national  mannerB,  or  at  least 
IB  tbe  inteAul  adminiBtratioB ;  yet  such  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  the  case.  The  conquerors  were  first  Pagans,  then  Maho? 
Betana;  so  that,  being  despised  as  unbelievers,  and  hated  as 
enenues,  their  usages  would  have  little  influence  over  tbe  cou- 
qnered.  Tbe  Greeks  were  the  only  people  from  whom  the  latter 
derived  aoytbing  like  improvement, — the  only  people  whom  diey 
WNc  desirous  of  imitating.  And  as  to  the  internal  administration, 
^  Tartars  never  interfered  with  it. 

Id  other  respects  what  we  bave  said  respecting  tbe  civil  dis- 
orden  of  Russia,  preceding  tbe  invasion  of  the  Tartars,  will 
ipfdy  witb  equal,  if  not  greater,  justice  to  tbe  period  of  their  dor 
nution.  The  picture  is  too  revolting  to  be  contemplated  by 
tbe  hnmaoe  mind,  and  too  uninteresting  io  itself  to  fix  the  atten- 
tion of  any  beholder :  it  is  one  wide  waste,  unenlivened  by  a  single 
verdant  spot.  The  grand-dukes,  indeed,  seem  to  have  been  oc- 
casioDall;  sensible  that  the  evils  of  the  country  were  owing  to  the 
division  of  power  j  some  attempts  were  made  to  restore  its  unity, 
bat  oofortunately  what  was  done  by  one,  was  undone  by  bis  suc- 
CMBor.  Still  some  progress  was  made,  however  slow,  towards  the 
ooly  measure  which  could  ensure  independence  to  tbe  country,  or 
kaj^oess  to  its  inhabitants.  Moscow  in  time  became  the  ac- 
knowledged bead  of  the  odier  principalities,  many  of  which,  either 
by  conquest,  or  in  defoult  of  succession,  were  permanently  incor- 
porated with  it.  Somedmes,  too,  the  khans  themselves  augmented 
(be  possessioos  of  the  grand-dukes.     In  the  reign  of  Vassilly  the 
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BKad,  aatocracy  made  graater  rtrides  ^n^ver,  but  to- his  son 
knd  successor,  Ivan  III.,  was  reserved  the  glory  of  restoriRg  it. 
This  prince,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1462,  succeeded  by  liis 
valour,  and  slill  more  by  his  prudence,  not  only  in  throwing  off 
the  foreign  3'oke,  and  depriving  the  priucipalities  of  the  rights  of 
■overeignty,  but  in  raisiug  his  country  to  no  mean  rank  among 
the  European  powers.  He  was  the  true  founder  of  the  Russian 
greatness.  Become  iudependent  autocrat,  the  Immble  title  of 
grand-duke  was  no  longer  suited  to  his  dignity :  he  assumed  that 
of  Tsar  in  his  correspondence  with  other  potentates,  but  at  bane 
be  was  satisfied  with  the  ancient  designation.  AJier «  apiMMlid 
reign  of  forty-three  years,  thb  great  monarch  transmitted  the 
aceptre  to  bis  son  Vassillj,  wfao  peraevertngly  trod  in  the  foot- 
steps of  hii  fother,  and  died  in  1  &d4. 

We  now  come  to  the  reign  of  Ivan  IV.,  called  the  Terrible  by 
his  own  subjects,  and  the  Tyrant  by  foreigners.  As  we  consider 
bim  the  most  extraordinary  monarch  the  world  has  ever  produced, 
and  as  tittle  is  known  of  faim  in  this  country,  we  are  sure  t&e 
reader  will  not  be  sorry  if  we  enter  into  a  more-detailed  view  of 
his  character  and  actions. 

Ivan  was  but  an  infant  at  his  father's  death,  and  he  lost  bis 
mother,  the  regent,  before  he  had  attained  his  seventh  year.  -The 
administration  of  the  government  was  in  consequence  entnistod 
to  a  council  of  boyards,  whose  dissensions  and  tntrigaee  threw  the 
empire  into  such  disorder  diat  it  was  nigh  becoming  a  prey  to 
its  Tartarian  and  Lithuanian  enemies.  During  this  state  of 
aaarcby,  die  education  of  the  future  sovereign  was  almost  totally 
neglected :  it  was  evidently  the  object  of  his  ambitious  guardians 
to  remove  him  as  much  as  possible  from  public  affairs,  and  by 
hereby  rendering  him  unqualified  to  hold  the  reigns  of  govern- 
ment,  to  secure  the  continuance  of  their  own  authority.  But  be 
had  received  from  nature  faculties  of  no  ordinary  kind:  he  soon 
perceived  that  both  be  and  the  nation  were  slaves  to  a  vile 
oligarchy:  hence  he  learned  to  fear  and  to  hate  all  who  afterwards 
aspired  to  a  participation  of  the  sovereign  power.'  His  natural 
disposition  was  cruel :  to  torture  or  kill  domestic  animals,  and 
to  ride  over  women  and  old  men,  were  his  favourite  amusements — ' 
amusements  in  which  he  was  encouraged  by  those  whose  Aatj  it 
was  to  restrain  his  vicious  propensiries.  Hence  was  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  tyranny  which  was  afterwards  to  astonish  aU 
Europe.  The  first  effects  of  it  were  experienced  by  one  who  had 
helped  to  foster  it,  and  who  had  therefore  little  commiseration 
from  the  people.  This  was  Prince  Shuisk;,  president  of  the 
council.  Ivan  was  no  more  than  thirteen  years  of  age  when  he 
resolved  to  inflict  summary  vengeance  ou  this  object  of  genera) 
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iOBCratioii :  the  onfoKDnate  wretch,  on  a  agnd  froai  the  j^nng 
fnmce,  was  dngged  oat  into  the  street,  snd  worried  alive  by  dogs 
iaopen  daylight.  In  1546,  Ivan  havia^  reached  his  eigfaieenidi 
year,  was  crowned  Tsar  of  all  the  Russias, — a  title  thenceforward 
adopted  at  home,  as  well  as  in  relatioRH  with  foreign  courts. 

Id  the  begiaiiing  of  his  reign,  Ivan  was  doubtless  disposed  to 
follow  die  natarni  bent  of  his  mind  towards  cruelty;  but  the  ia- 
faeace  of  his  consort,  the  miU  and  amiable  Anastasia,  and  tlie 
exiMivtationa  of  a  monk,  continued  for  many  yoaia  to  restrain  the 
DMNister  wtthin.  Daring  diis  period,  indeed,  he  seemed  to  have 
mde^on*  hi  eatire  change :  he  was  not  only  indefatigable  in 
tlisr billing  the  duties  of  hrs  station,  but  he  exhibited  so  many 
iBrfaBcee  ot  generosity  and  clemency,  that  he  was  equally  beloved 
aad  adored  bj  his  people.  Victorious  over  its  natural  enemies, 
sad  tranquil  at  home,  Russia  looked  forward  to  long  years  of 
tiqipiDess  under  tie  hopeful  monardi.  But  if  the  lion  was 
Aaaed,  it  was  not  destroyed;  if  it  shnabered,  it  might  be  sud- 
denly aroused  in  its  anger  to  dart  its  fangs  into  the  Iwart  of  the 
vietira.  TliA  advice  of  an  old  bishop,  «4io  duiing  die  preceding 
reign  bad  been  banished  from  court  for  his  crimes,  and  whom 
It»  coasolled  on  the  best  means  of  governing  his  kingdom,  made 
a  profound  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  Tsar.  "  If  you  with 
lo  be  truly  a  sovereign,"  said  the  bishop,  "  never  seek  a  coun- 
aellor  wiacs-  than  yourself:  never  receive  advice  from  any  man. 
CaaimaBd,  but  never  obey,  and  you  will  be  a  terror  to  the.boy- 
arda.  Remember  that  every  one  who  is  allowed  to  oAiue,  ends 
hj  nUng  bis  sovereign.'^  Ivan  kissed  the  old  man's  hand, 
excUiming — "  My  own  father  could  not  have  spoken  more 
wisei;  V  Still,  so  long  as  Auastasia  lived,  no  change  was  per- 
ceptUile  iu  his  conduct :  he  applied  himself  unceasmgly  to  the 
welfare  of  his  subjects;  but,  on  the  death  of  that  excellent  prin- 
cess in  1560,  the  slumbering  demon  arose  in  all  the  terror  of  his 
migfat. 

In»  commenced  by  baniAing  bis  prudent  cbiinaellors,  and 
iiAstitating  in  their  place  those  who  were  likely  to  prove  most 
tabonssive  to  his  wiH.  His  vengeance  fell  or  all  hi»  former  asso- 
ciates. The  partizans  of  the  late  ministry  were  everywhere 
bnued  out:  some  were  put  to  death,  others  imprisoned  or 
banished.  One  prince  was  stabbed  by  the  Tsar's  own  hand, 
because  he  dared  to  reproach  a  new  favourite;  another  was 
peigBarded  iu  the  church,  because  he  would  not  join  in  the  lasci- 
vious diversions  of  tbe  court.    A  higher  victim  was  denounced. 

•  Thij  h  Mid  lo  liave  bi-eii  llrr  :.dvicc  glvci.  hj  Uit  iljiiig  Cardinal   Matufin  to  tlir 
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Prince  Andrew  Karbskj,  vrfio,  both  in  the  cabiBet  and  the  fieM, ' 
had  rendered  Bij^oal  aervicesto  die  emperor;  but,  haviug  received 
acme  intimattoD  of  the  fate  which  awaited  him,  he  Bed  into 
Lithuania,  and  joined  himself  with  the  great  foe  of  Russia, 
Si^Lsmund  King  of  Poland.  Not  satisfied  with  becoming  a 
traitor,  be  sent  by  a  confidential  servant  an  insulting  letter  to  bis 
former  master.  The  messenger  had  courage  to  appear  before 
Ivan,  who,  on  learning  from  whence  he  came,  stmck  him  across 
the  legs  with  an  iron  rod  which  he  generally  carried  in  his  hand. 
The  blood  issued  from  the  wound,  while  the  Tsar,  with  an  un- 
moved countenance,  and  leaning  on  his  rod,  perused  the  letter. 
It  certainly  did  not  spare  the*  majea^  of  the  autocrat :  it  accused 
him  of  shedding  the  blood  of  Israel's  elders,  even  in  the  temples, 
of  the  Hij^iest,  and  of  innumerable  other  crimes :  it  tbrealeaed 
him  with  the  tribunal  before  which  he  must  one  day  appear  to 
answer  the  spirits  of  the  murdered;  it  enumerated  the  services  of 
the  writer,  whose  face,  it  concluded  by  saying,  he  would  never  see 
■  again  in  diis  life.  The  Tsar,  who  prided  himself  on  his  literary 
acquirements,  and  who  wrote  most  of  his  letters  with  bis  own 
hand,  condescended  to  send  a  reply  to  bis  rebellious  subject, — 
a  reply  so  extraordinary,  and  so  characteristic  of  the  writer,  tibat 
we  make  a  few  extracts  from  it. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  All-powerful  God,  the  master  of  our  being  and 
BctioDs,  by  whom  kings  reign  and  the  mighty  speak,  titt  hnnible  and 
Chri«tian4ike  answer  to  the  Russian  ex-boyard,  our  counsellor  and' 
voyvod,  Priuce  Andrew  Kurbiky. — Wliy,  thou  wretch,  dost  thou  de- 
stroy thy  traitor-soul  iu  saving  by  flight  thy  wortblesa  body?  If  thou 
art  truly  just  and  virtuous,  why  not  die  by  thy  master's  band,  and 
thereby  obtuu  the  martyr's  crown  }  What  is  life  ?  What  are  worldly 
riches  and  honours  ?  Vanity  !  a  shadow  \  Happy  is  he  to  whom  death 
brings  salvation !'' 

After  attempting  to  answer  some  of  the  accusations  of  Kurbdcy, 


"  What  thou  sayest  of  my  pieteoded  cruelties,  is  an  impudent  lie:  I 
do  Mf  destroy  the  elders  of  Isnel;  nor  do  I  stain  with  their  blood  the 
liMd's  temples :  the  peaceful  and  the  lighteons  live  secnrdy  in  my  ser- 
vice. I  am  severe  against  traitors  only;  but  who  ever  spared  Uiem? 
Did  not  Constantine  the  Great  sacrifice  bis  own  son  V — "  I  am  not  a 
child :  I  have  need  indeed  of  God's  grace,  of  the  protection  of  the  Hcdy 
Vii^n,  and  all  the  saints  |  but  I  want  no  advice  from  men.  Glory  to 
the  Most  Mieh  !  Russia  prospers)  my  boyards  live  in  peace  and  con- 
cord :  it  is  only  your  friends,  your  counsellors,  that  invent  mischief  in 
daduiess.  Thou  threatcnest  me  with  the  judgment  of  Christ  in  the 
other  world ;  dost  thou  then  believe  that  the  divine  power  does  not  also 
regulate  things  here  below!  Manicbean  heresy  !  According  to  you,  God 
Tcigns  in  heaven,  Sstan  io  hell,  and  men  on  earth.    All  error !  fslsehood  I 
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tdot  me  that  I  sball  never  again  see  th;  EtU<^  &ce :  bcaveiu!  nb^ 
■  mbfbrtune  !  Tliou  surrouoaeat  the  throne  of  the  Highest  with  those 
"Aaia  I  bare jm(  to  death  ; — a  new  heresy!  No  one,  saitb  the  apoatle, 
en  tee  God.  — "  But  I  am  silent,  for  Solomoa  forbids  us  to  waste 
woi^  with  fools  like  thee."* 

The  dieafiectioD  of  Kurbsky  raised  a  ppwer6il  arroj  of  Poles 
^ainat  Russia,  and  at  the  iostigation  of  Sucismund,  the  Tartar 
khan  ^so  invaded  the  eoutbem  provinces.  The  Tsar,  now  consi- 
deiing  all  his  courtiers  as  partizans  of  Kurbsky,  distrusted  every 
one  who  approached  him.  In  his  rage  he  put  numbers  to  death 
on  ineie  suspicion;  but  he  complained  that  the  victims  were  too, 
few.  To  increase  them,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  remonstrances  of 
the  clergy,  whicb  were  sometimes  troublesome,  he  adopted  an, 
expedient  which  has  the  merit  of  originality  at  least  to  recom-. 
mend  it. — Suddeol;  a  report  was  spread  that  the  Tsar  was  about 
to  leave  Moscow, — no  man  knew  whither.  Accprdingly  the 
square  of  the  Kremlin  one  morning  in  December  was  covered 
with  sledges,  some  of  which  were  filled  with  gold,  silver,  raiment, 
images,  crosses,  relics,  &£.  While  the  people  were  starii^  at  each 
oth»,  out  came  the  emperor,  accompanied  by  his  family,  the  offi- 
cers of  his  household,  and  a  numerous  retinue.  He  went  to  the 
church  of  the  Assumption,  and  ordered  the  metropolitan  to  cele- 
brate mass,  prayed  with  great  fervour,  and  received  the  blessing 
oi  Athanasius.  He  held  out  bis  hand  to  be  kissed  by  the  sur^ 
rouadiDg  nobles,  mounted  his  sledge  with  ^at  solemnity,  and 
drove  off,  escorted  by  a  regiment  of  horse.  This  mysterious  de- 
parture alarmed  the  city:  a  month  passed  in  great  anxiety,  when 
an  officer  arrived  with  two  letters  from  the  Tsar,— one  addressed 
to  the  metropolitan,  the  other  to  the  inhabitants.  In  the  former, 
Ivan  adverted  to  the  disorders  which  had  prevailed  during  his 

*  Wc  could  adduce  otlwr  nunplM,  cqnall;  Rrtnorduiuy,  of  Inn'i  corrupaid- 
tnee.  We  content  annelrei  with  ■  few  eitncia  froni  ■  klter  which  he  wrote  lo  Ihe 
Kiog  of  SwedrD,  *ftec  obtaining  gome  incceues  orer  tfait  moiuich.  To  DnderMaud  hii 
dwoa  tu  Qoeen  CrUkHim  of  Sweden,  it  !•  neaesory  lo  oUerre,  that  Inn,  liafing 
kea  deceif«d  by  a  btee  report  of  her  hiuband't  death,  had  endeanHired  to  (ecure  hw 
far  lii  hareai.  or  perhipa  for  hit  wife. — 

"  We  chailiK  both  thee  and  Sweden  :  the  righleolu  are  lore  to  proiper  I  Decrived 
bj  fte  hlie  report  of  Catherine'i  being  a  widow,  1  wiahed  indeed  to  gain  poueation  of 
mis,  bit  Willi  DO  other  deiign  ihan  ibat  of  delirering  bee  to  the  King  of  Poiaudj  (ber 
blether,)  and  obtaining  in  exchange  tbe  province  of  Liionla,  without  Uoodibed. 
Wbalerer  any  of  jon  may  ealumaiouily  aay,  lecb  i>  tbe  truth.  What  cam  I  Gji  thj 
wifa !  b  dw  woitb  tbe  UEidertaking  of  a  war  P  Many  danghlen  of  Poliab  kinga  have 
■anicd  grooBt  and  irarleic  iik  weU-informed  people  who  Sroidilo  wa>  in  tbe  lime  of 
J^cBoB.  DoH  ihoa  Udak  I  care  more  for  King  EricP"— ■■  Tell  me  ;— whose  ton  wai 
lb;  htbn  ?  *hM  wu  Ih;  grandbtbtt*i  nanie  ?  If  I  am  wrong  iti  helieving.  at  Ihii 
•«y  dajr.  Ibit  ihon  art  spmag  lioai  aome  law-feilow  or  olber,  •end  me  tb j  geaeak^ 
to  raanooe  nc  of  nj  cnor," — rtd.  ix.  p.  Vi.  , 
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mmot^,  «ld  irhidi  he  aMsrtwl  were  about  to  bndk  obt  anew ; 
tnd  he  complaiaed  diat  io  his  attempta  to  secure  die  pablic 
tranquillity,  by  punishing  the  guil^,  he  was  continually  thwarted 
by  Athanaaius  and  flie  clergy.  He  bad  therefore  abandoned  the 
helm  of  affairs,  aud  had  left  the  city,  to  wander  whithersoever 
heaven  might  direct  him.  In  the  other,  he  assured  the  people  of 
his  good-wilt, — that  of  them  he  had  no  reason  to  complain;  and 
he  concluded  by  bidding  them  a  final  adieu. 

This  intelligence  vaa  like  a  thunder-bolt  to  the  citizens :  all 
were  in  the  uUnost  consternation ;  for  experience  had  taught  them 
ftat  the  government  of  one  tyrant  was  infinitely  preEerable  to  Aat 
of  many:  besides,  Ivan,  like  our  Henry  the  Eighth,  was  by  no 
nrtans  unpopular  with  the  middling  saA  lower  classes.  The 
^lopswere  instantly  shut,  the  tribunals  of  justice  were  closed, and 
all  business  was  suspended.  "  The  Tsar  has  forsaken  us,  and  we 
are  undone!"  burst  from  every  mouth.  "  Who  will  now  defend 
us  against  the  enemy?  what  are  sheep  without  the  shepherd?" 
All  waited  on  the  metropolitan,  whom  they  besought  to  turn  the 
emperor  from  his  purpose.  "  Let  him  punish,"  cried  they,  "  all 
who  deserve  it :  has  he  not  the  power  of  life  and  death  P  The 
State  cannot  remain  without  a  head;  and  we  will  acknowledge  no 
other  than  the  one  God  has  given  us."  It  was  soon  resolved  that 
a  numerous  deputation  of  prelates  and  nobles  should  follow  Ivan, 
prostrate  Aemseives  to  the  dust  before  him,  and  entreat  him  to 
return  and  role  thenceforward  as  he  pleased.  They  proceeded  to 
the  village  of  Alexandrovsky,  where  he  then  was.  and  pathetically 
besought  him  to  have  pity  on  Russia.  If  he  despised  the  vani^ 
of  worldly  greatness,  he  should  remember  that  reli^on  claimed  his 
return, — that  he  was  the  first  of  orthodox  monarchs,  and  that,  if 
he  abandoned  his  high  duties,  who  would  be  able  to  maintain  the 
purity  of  the  ha/^l  who  would  preserve  millions  of  souls  from 
error,  and  consequently  from  everlasting  damnation  ? — This  was 
just  \i4iat  the  artful  Ivan  expected.  Unable  to  withstand  their 
pressing  entreaties,  and,  above  all,  to  leave  the  true  church  a  prey 
to  destruction,  he  consented,  but  not  without  much  apparent  re- 
luctance, to  resume  his  tratthkmme  duties,  provided  the  clergy 
engaged  not  to  interfere  when  he  punished  those  who  were  plot- 
ting me  downfall  of  the  state,  and  the  destruction  of  himself  and 
family.  His  magnanimily  was  extolled  to  the  skies.  The  depu- 
tation returned,  and  the  Tsar  soon  followed  them,  bat  so  changed 
that  his  appearance  excited  universal  astonishmeut.  His  counte- 
nance was  dark,  his  eye  had  lost  its  lustre,  he  was  beardless  and 
bald, — fearful  effects  of  die  fury  which  raged  within  !  He  expa- 
tiated again  on  the  crimes  of  the  boyards,  and  on  the  duty  of 
every  sovereign  to  preserve  tranquillity  by  precautionary  measures. 
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world,  and  the  Beceaaitj  of  ptcpariog  for  a  better.  Finally,  he 
concluded  hb  |H(mis  hBraD|^ue  bj  proposing  the  estabtHtunaat  of 
a  new  tMdj-guard,  to  consist  of  a  thousand  men  of  noble  btrdi, 
and  to  be  called  the  Opritihnina,  or  Select  Legion.  This  was 
iostaotly  conceded  by  men  who  were  too  short-sighted  to  foresee 
the  dreadful  consequences  that  must  result  from  the  use  of  such 
an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  such  a  man.  He  ivould  no  longer 
iidubit  the  magnificent  palace  of  hia  father:  he  greeted  a  new  one 
oMteidc  the  walls  of  the  Kremlin,  and  surrounded  it  with  lofty 
fanlwarb  Iiice  a  fortMSs:  thither  he  retired,  leaving  to  his  noblei 
•ad  jadges  the  adminiBtration  of  justice. 

Now  commences  the  true  reign  of  terror.  The  first  victims 
were  Prince  Shui^y  and  his  son  Peter,  who,  though  of  the  royal 
race  of  St.  Vladimir,  were  as  illustrious  for  loyalty  as  for  birth. 
Both  approached  the  place  of  execution  with  a  calm  and  dignified 
air.  The  younger  first  offered  himself  to  the  axe,  but  the  feelings 
of  nature,  which  are  the  strongest  in  the  purest  hearts,  would  not 
peimit  the  father  to  witness  the  death  of  his  son;  he  insisted  on 
leadrng  the  way.  The  axe  dcaceuded,  the  bead  was  severed 
from  the  body;  and  while  the  survivor  was  easerly  kissing  the 
lifeleaa  but  still  venerated  countenance,  his  own  bead  fell  with  it- 
Four  other  princes  were  beheaded,  and  a  fifUi  impaled,  the  same 
day.  Some  boyards  were  compelled  to  embrace  the  monastic 
state;  others  were  exiled  to  Kazan;  and  a  still  greaternumber 
were  reduced  to  beggary  by  confiscation. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Select  Legion*  was  formed:  it  consisted, 
not  of  one,  but  of  six  thousand  men, — not  of  the  high-bom  only, 
bfrt  of  the  lowest  and  most  infamous  of  the  people.  To  provide 
for  these  satellites  of  tyranny,  twelve  thousand  householders  were 
driaea  from  th«r  habitations  and  possessions :  all  Russia  became 
Iheir  prey.  They  plundned  aiHt'  oppressed  their  nnfortunate 
cooDtrymen  with  impunity;  they  tnveoted  accusations  ^nuost 
men  of  substance,  to  share  in  the  spoils  of  confiscation.  Hence 
they  became  the  objects  of  universal  fear  and  execration — the 
best  titles  to  favour  from  their  master.  As  symbols  of  tlieir  occu- 
pation, he  caused  each  to  suspend  from  the  saddle-bow  a  do^s 
had  md  a  broom:  the  former  denoted  that  they  worried  his  ene- 
Ru«s;  the  latter  that  they  tvtept  Russia! 

*  Tbii  [armidable  bodj,  belter  known  bj  the  name  of  the  5lralilLa,  liaiing.  *ner  mi 
enMeocc  of  ■  ccniur;  ind  a  half,  ceued  to  tnaner  tbc  purpoK)  of  itt  iaitJlutioii,  wu 
fcril;  put  down  b;  Peter  the  Greit,  in  1699.  In  our  ona  dajt  tht  Tutkuh  lolltn, 
■HBBMbyfediiiginDiitarto  (howoflhe  illiulrioniiauiHlcraf  themodaniRmlBeuof 
Me  ijitl  CBpiie,  tuu,  bj  k  bold  but  •aiignitiuj  ttrote  of  policy,  jnccecilM  in  ridding 
Mnaelf  u(  ibe  more  ancient  and  equallj  farmidafale  power  of  ibe  Jirdmriei ,  who  tad 
■0  often  burled  Iiii  ptedeccwors  fruiD  Ihelt  throne. 
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"  lie  new  palace  had  dK  ^ipenaace  of  en  iDi)vegnBUe  fortincM,  yei 
theTser  did  not  think  it  niffiaently  aecnre:  he  disliked  Moscow,  and  be 
therefore  removed  to  Alexaodronky,  which  was  af^Nwards  his  ordinary 
residence,  and  which,  from  a  humble  Tillage,  began  to  expand  into  k 
town,  wiA  its  stone  chnrches,  shops  and  bouses.  Its  celebrated  Church 
of  Our  Lady  was  painted  outside  with  the  most  dazding  coloun,  ea-> 
ricbed  with  itold  and  silver  j  each  brick  had  its  representaticn  of  the 
crow.  The  Tsar  inhabited  an  exIeDiive  palace,  surrounded  by  a  ditch  and 
nonpart }  tbe  officers  of  the  court,  widi  the  other  fiinctiontries,  civil  and 
military,  had  separate  houses  ;  the  legionaries  bad  Uieir  pwticniar  street, 
and  so  also  had  the  tradespeople.  Ivan  commanded  that  no  one  should 
cither  enter  or  leave  tbe  town  without  bu  express  permitsionj  and  to 
AilSI  this  order  troops  were  continually  patroling  to  the  distance  oi  three 
vents.  In  this  tbreatening  castle,  which  was  enrroanded  by  dark  forests, 
the  Tsar  devoted  the  greater  portion  of  his  time  to  divine  service,  thai 
seeking  to  calm  his  troubled  soul  by  the  constant  exercises  of  devotion. 
He  even  transformed  his  palace  into  a  monastety,  and  his  favourites  into 
monks.  He  gave  the  name  of  brothtn  to  three  hundred  of  his  most  de- 
praved l^onaries:  be  himself  tocdi  that  of  oMof.  He  made  Prince  Vi»- 
zemsky  tbe  treaturer,  and  Skuratof  the  tacriitan.  Having  provided  Lhem 
■11  with  bbck  vestmeDte,  under  which  they  wore  sptendid  habits  em- 
broidered with  fiir  and  gold,  he  composed  ^e  nile  of  the  order,  and  by 
bis  own  example  inculcated  its  scrapulous  observance.  Thu  is  the  de- 
scription of  so  singular  a  monastic  life.  At  three  o'clock  every  mmiiiig 
tbe  Tsar,  accompanied  by  his  children  and  Sknralof,  went  to  ring  the 
bell  for  i^atins ;  soon  all  tbe  brotherhood  assembled  in  the  church ;  ab- 
sentees were  punished  by  a  week's  imprisonment.  Doriog  the  service, 
which  tasted  until  six  or  seven,  tbe  emperor  lang,  read  and  prayed,  and 
with  so  much  fervour,  that  his  forehead  bore  marits  of  his  prostTBtioai 
agunst  tbe  gronod.  At  eight  all  met  again  to  bear  mass  ;  and  at  tea 
they  sat  down  to  table,  except  Ivan,  who  in  a  standing  posture  read 
aloud  from  some  edifying  book.  In  tbe  repast  there  was  no  lack  of  good 
things  ;  everything,  especially  wine  and  honey,  abonnded  to  mtch  •  de- 
gree,  that  every  day  might  have  been,  t^en  for  a  feiti^.  What  re- 
inained  after  eating  was  carried  to  the  market-place,  and  distributed  to 
tbe  pOOT.  The  Tsar,  that  is  to  say  tbe  abbot,  dined  after  the  rest ;  he 
tben  conversed  with  his  ftvourites  about  religions  matters;  sometimeabe 
slept,  or  perhaps  be  descended  into  the  dungeons  to  see  the  torture  in- 
flicted on  some  poc«  wretches.  Thb  horrible  spectacle  seemed  to  de- 
light him  greatly  ;  be  always  returned  from  it  with  a  countenance  man 
cheerful  than  usual )  be  jested,  and  spoke  with  more  thao  bis  wonted 
gaiety.  At  eight  in  the  evening  vespers  were  read,  and  at  ten  Ivan  re- 
tired to  his  bed-chamber,  where  three  blind  men  lulled  him  to  sleep  with 
tales.  At  midnight  he  arose,  and  began  the  day  with  prayer.  Some- 
times while  he  was  in  the  church  be  listened  to  the  reports  of  his  minis- 
ters about  public  afiairs ;  and  often  the  most  bloody  orders  were  dictated 
at  matin-song  or  during  mass !  To  diversify  this  uniformity  of  life,  be 
ofien  took  what  he  called  (unu ;  be  visited  monasteries,  inspected  tbe 
frontier  fortresses,  or  pursued  die  wild  beasts  in  forests  and  deserts  :  be 
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*M  pirticiilni]r  '<">'  of  bear-hnnting.  But  ia  cfciT  [dace,  koA  at  vim 
moBciit,  be  wu  btuied  with  public  mstten ;  for  notwitbstnading  tbnr 
bouted  infloenoe  in  tlie  sdministration,  none  of  tbe  bc^wdi  dorat  decide 
(h  anytbing  mtbout  coniulting  bim." — *ot.  ix.  pp.  106 — 109< 

From  hia  retirement  at  AleiandroTsk;,  thie  precioiu  sunt  COB- 
tnoed  to  aend  forth  bis  terrific  mandalea  for  tbe  destruction  of 
princes  and  nobles.  Some  who  dreaded  his  vengaence  renouDced 
the  worid;  but  the  sanctit;  of  the  cloister  wu  but  a  poor  defence 
tw  them.  They  were  dragged  forth  often  to  be  tortured  before 
tbe  fttal  blow  was  given.  The  Opritshniks,  aimed  with  long 
daggers  and  hatchets,  went  from  street  to  street  in  search  of  vio- 
limi,  who  amounted  to  a  score  daily.  The  streets  and  squares 
wete  covered  with  dead  bodies,  which  do  one  dared  to  bury ;  few 
■adeed  durst  leave  their  houses.  Philip,  the  new  metropolitan, 
whom  the  emperor  had  forced  from  a  desert  island  in  the  White 
Sea,  was  the  only  roan  who  had  tbe  intrepidity  to  remonstrate 
wilfa  the  tyrant :  for  this  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  treated 
with  great  rigour.  Being  thus  rid  of  an  unpleasant  monitor,  the 
monster's  thirst  for  blood  was  no  longer  satisfied  with  that  of  t»- 
Udduals :  to  quench  it  whole  cities  must  bleed.  The  inhabitants 
t^  Torjek  having  one  fair-day  quarrelled  with  a  few  Opritshniks, 
were  all  declared  rebels,  and  either  tortured  or  drowned. 
Hie  same  bloody  scenes  were  exhibited  at  Kolomna,  merely  be- 
cause most  of  the  inhabitants  were  the  dependants  of  an  obnoxious 
noble.  Many  ladies  were  first  stripped  naked,  and  afterwards 
shot  in  sight  of  the  public*  But  of  all  his  deeds  of  blood,  none 
is  so  memorable,  and  none  would  be  so  incredible  were  it  not 
attested  by  incontrovertible  proofs,  as  the  punishment  of  Novgo- 
rod and  some  of  the  towns  in  the  vicinity. 

A  vagabond,  Peter  by  name,  and  a  native  of  Volhynia,  having 
been  juitly  punished  for  his  crimes  by  the  authorities  of  Novgo- 
rod, resolved  to  be  revenged  on  the  whole  city.  He  composed  a 
letter,  as  if  from  the  archbishop  and  tbe  inhabitants  to  the  King  of 
Poland,  offering  to  pat  themselves  under  the  protection  of  that 
Bonarcb.  This  letter  be  concealed  behind  an  unage  of  die  Vir- 
gin, in  tbe  church  of  St.  Sophia,  and  then  went  to  Moscow  to 
aoqnaint  the  Tsar  with  the  existence  of  tbe  conspiracy.  However 
willing  Ivan  might  be  to  take  instant  vengeance  on  the  inhabit- 
ants, who  had  long  been  hateful  to  biro,  he  despatched  a  confi-. 
dential  servant  mm  Peter  to  the  place  where  the  treasonable  do* 
cnment  was  concealed.  It  was  soon  found,  and  the  condemnation 
of  the  whole  city  pronounced.     Id  December,  156^,  the  Tsar  lei) 

*  Thk  cipoMire  of  wonwn  wm  nM  dkikiuI  e>«D  in  Mchcov.  When  (he  Tiir  puwd 
deog  tin  itrMti,  he  often  compelled  tbe  wife  of  in  obboiioai  bojanl  lo  nauw  In  a 
poutioB  we  win  wit  deacilbe  nttii  ba  asd  bii  kltendi^  wen  out  of  ngtit. 
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towaky.,  MQonpwaed  by  bi»:a(>s  aid  bU  (avoontt  kfioK 
(^  his  way  be  extennmated  tfae  whole  pspubrttos  of  Klin,  a  Mwh 
in  tlie  pmmdpalTt;  of  Tver.  Thencfi  he  proceded  to  Tver,  iilKn 
bis  confident  Skoratof  secretly  straDgled  the  deposed  metropolitan, 
ID  ibe  ceH  of  a  monsstery  to  wbioh  tbat  virtuoas  pastor  hod  been 
etiled. 

"  This  tttnt  crime  wu  followed  by  jinblic  ones.  Instead  of  entermg 
'  Tnr,  Ivan  reaiained  daring  five  days  at  a  neigbbiMriDg  inonestery,  white 
bis  lawleu  soldiers  were  pillaging  the  city:  tbey  commenced  with  Ae 
Olatgy,  and  did  not  leave  a  single  house  unviaited.  The  lighter  anil  mac 
valuaUe  property  thay  carried  away  ;  what  tbey  could  not  remove  they 
burned  ;  aod  they  amused  thenselTes  in  torturing,  cutting  to  pieces,  ot 
banging  the  people.  In  shorty  they  reminded  the  unfortunate  iDDabitantt 
of  the  terrible  era  of  1327,  when  the  khan  Usbeck  exercised  his  ven- 
geance on  their  ancestors.  The  PtJisb  prisoners  of  war  who  were 
detained  in  the  prisons  were  massacred,  or  drowned  in  the  Volga.  Ivan 
assisted  at  this  spectacle !" — vol.  is.  p.  163. 

Proceeding  still  towards  Novgorod,  the  Tsar  depopulated  die 
towns,  and  laid  waste  the  country  to  the  banks  of  the  llmen.  On 
the  second  of  January  his  advanced  guard  entered  that  devoted 
city.  The  churchea  and  convents  were  closed,  and  the  monks 
who  could  not  pay  twenty  roubles  each  were  bound  and  flogged 
from  morning  till  njght-  The  houses  of  the  inhabitants  were 
guarded,  and  die  owners  fettered.  Terror  seized  on  all;  ail  in 
'  fearful  eipectation  awaited  the  arrivtd  of  the  monarch. 

"  On  the  sixth  of  Ibe  same  m«nth  Ivan  baited  with  bb  troc^  at  G»- 
roditebe,  a  village  distant  two  versts  from  Novgorod.  The  following 
it!/  saw  the  massacre  of  all  the  moolts  who  bad  not  paid  the  redenp- 
lion  tax :  they  were  beaten  to  death  with  clubs,  and  tbeir  bodies  trans- 
ported to  theii  respective  monasteries  ior  interment.  On  the  eighth,  at 
the  head  of  bis  legion,  and  accompanied  by  bis  son,  he  made  his  long  ex- 
pected entry.  Tne  archbishop,  with  the  clergy  and  the  miracmous 
images,  waited  for  him  on  the  bridge.  He  refused  to  receive  the  aocos- 
tomed  benediction,  and  heartily  curved  tbe  prelate.* — He  then  ordered 
ibe  craeifix  and  images  to  be  carried  into  the  church  of  St.  Sophia, 
vrtare  he  heard  mass :  he  prayed  with  great  fervour ;  and  aflerwardi 
vrcst  to  the  ^iscopal  palace,  and  sat  down  to  dinner  with  his  bayards. 
Saddeoly  he  rase  and  raised  a  terrible  cry !  At  this  signal  bis  satel- 
lites appear;  they  seize  the  archbishop,  his  officers  and  servants:  the 
palace  and  cloisters  are  instantly  given  up  to  plunder.  Soltikof,  master 
of  the  court  ceremonies,  and  Eustace,  the  Tsar's  confessor,  ventured  to 
ransack  tbe  cathedral  itself;  tfaey  bore  away  its  treasures,  its  sacred  ves- 
sels, images  and  bells;  they  also  pillaged  the  churches  attached  to  tbe 
rich  monasteries.  After  these  acts  of  sacrilege  came  the  tortures  of 
death,  wbicb  were  executed  by  Ivan  and  his  son  in  the  following  man- 

■  Wc  hnve  DiniUftl  the  Tur'i  wdicMU  tddreu  lo  tfee  ■rchbiibop. 
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Da.    Sven  day  from  fira  bnndrad  to  ■  thptuod  inb»>iMnto  wore 

bmig^t  before  tbem,  sod  immediately  msMacn  ~ 

camuitied  by  a  combustible  composition,     Som 

beings  were  tied  to  sledges,  by  the  head  or 

baolu  of  cbe  Volkbof— to  n  place  wbere  tba 

with  ice.     From  the  bridge  which  overhangs 

pRcipitated  into  the  water — wives  with  their 

ifaeir  sndiing  cfaitdren.     In  the  mean  time  soi 

pikes,  Unces  and  hatchets,  sailed  on  the  rive 

■n  pieces  all  who  attempted  to  swim  on  the  surfi 

tiiHied  five  weeks,  and  ended  hy  a  general  piUag 

legion.  Tinted  all  the  neighbouring  monasteries : 

the  tnarares  from  the  churches,  mined  the 

bone*  md  cattle,  and  burned  the  com.     In  tfai 

gorod  treated.     The  Tsar  passed  froni  street  ti 

fitm  besieging  the  houses  and  shops:  the  doon 

dcnrs  entered ;  the  silks  and  furs  were  dividei 

bemp  and  bides  were  burned ;  the  wax  and  i 

Detachments  of  these  robbers  were  sent  into  tl 

to  pillage  and  murder,  without  examination  o 

toT  ix.  pp.  185—187. 

At  length  Ivan  condescended  to  jrardoo  all  who  remiluied  dn^: 
He  fifJered  Ibem  to  aasemtlle:  tbcy  appeared,  pale  and  gbai^y, 
Ife  spectret  ntber  than  liftng  beings,  so  worn  otft  were  tl^j  wtui 
terror  ami  despair.  He  spoke  to  them  with  mildness ;  desired 
tbem  to  pray  that  heaven  would  ^rant  him  a  long  and  happy 
reign;  and,  finally,  bade  tbem  a  moat  gracious  adieu!  He  quitted 
the  city,  after  transmitting  his  immense  booty  to  Moscow,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Psitof.  In  tbe  executioos  at  Novgorod  and  in  the  en* 
vinMia,  the  number  of  victims  is  estimated  at  sixty  thousand  1  The 
nifvinog  inhabitauts  were  in  a  state  approaching  to  delirium :  thisy 
bad  aeea  enoi^b  of  life,  wtacb  indeed  tbey  ivere  not  long  doonwtl 
to  support,  for  pestileace  and  faunDe  destroyed  most  of  tfa6s9 
iA(KB  the  monarch's  tender  mercies  bad  spared.  The  city  was  a 
desert;  it  was  one  vast  cemetery. 

Pskof  was  to  have  shared  tbe  same  fate  as  Novgorod ;  but  for 
once  the  tyrant  suffered  humanitj-  to  plead  for  the  submissive  in- 
habitants. The  bouses  of  the  rich  were,  indeed,  plundered,  but 
no  lives  were  taken.  The  Archbishop  of  Novgorod,  and  other 
|»itouers,  he  forced  along  with  him  to  his  monaalenf  of  Alexau- 
dronky.  There  all  were  closely  confined  in  the  dungeoBS  until 
tbepiouf  <U>bot  could  find  time  to  pronounce  their  doom. 

Though  we  are  well  nigh  sickened  with  describing  such  horri* 
bfe  soenes,  we  will  present  the  reader  with  another,  because  it 
exhibits  the  diaracter  of  Ivan  in  a  fuller  light  than  the  precedhlg. 
It  ia  the  execution  of  the  prisoners  just  mentioned,  as  well  as  of 
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many  others — some  hidierto  the  favourites  of  the  Tsar,  but  now 
suspected — whom  he  had  caused  to  be  arrested.  We  are  sure  Ifae 
following  picture  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  tyranny : — 
"  On  Jaly  2Sth  eighteen  gibbets  were  erected  iu  the  mtricet-pUee  of 
Moscow  ;  inttrumeuts  of  torture  were  displayed ;  an  enormoos  nre  was 
nade,  over  whidi  was  suspended  an  immense  ccqiper  cauldroo.  Seeing 
those  fiigbtfiil  [nrepantions,  the  Moscovites  were  pennwled  that  their 
last  hour  was  at  hand — that  llie  Tsar  was  about  to  annihilate  the  ca* 
mtal  and  exterminale  its  iubabitants.  Terrified  oat  of  tbeir  senses  they 
By  and  conceal  theDuelves,  leaving  their  shops  open,  their  merchwadiw 
BOd  money  exposed.  Immediately  the  streets  are  deserted;  no  one  is 
seen  except  a  troop  of  Opritsbniks  ranged  in  prt^mnd  silence  around 
the  gibbets  and  the  blazing  fire-  Suddenly  the  air  resounds  vith  the 
besting  of  drums;  \^t  Tsar  is  seen  on  horseback,  with  his  eldest  sod, 
the  beloved  object  <rf  his  affectioQs.  He  is  also  accompanied  by  bis 
boyards,  princes  and  devoted  legion,  who  marched  along  in  perfect 
order.  After  these  came  the  condemned,  in  number  exceeding  three 
hnndred,  nho  resembled  spectres ;  they  were  braised,  torn,  bloody,  and 
scarcely  able  to  crawl  along.  On  aniviog  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows  the 
Ttsc  looks  aroimd  him :  be  i*  surprised  to  find  that  no  apectalors  are 
present,  and  he  commands  bis  legionaries  to  collect  the  inhabitants  in 
the  aame  place.  He  beoomes  impadent  at  tbeir  dilatoriness,  and  tons 
himself  to  call  the  Moscovites  to  the  treat  whidi  he  had  prepared  fat 
thnn  j  at  the  same  time  he  assures  them  of  his  perfect  good  will  towards 
them.  N<me  dared  to  disobey  :  immediately  all  issuedmmtbeirbidingT 
places,  and  with  trembling  steps  hastened  to  the  scene  of  eiecation,  which 
was  instantly  crowded;  the  walls  and  roofs  also  were  covered  with  spec- 
tators. Then  the  Tsar  cried  aloud — '  People  of  Moscow,  you  are  about 
to  witness  tortures  and  punishments;  but  I  punish  none  but  trutorv. 
Tell  me,  is  mine  a  righteous  judgment  >'  The  air  is  instantly  filled  with 
acclamations,  '  Long  live  the  Tsu",  our  lord  and  master  !  May  bis  ene- 
mies perish !'  Ivan  separated  from  the  crowd  of  victims  one  bandred  and 
twen^,  to  whom,  as  less  guilty,  he  granted  life.  Tbe  secretary  to  the 
privy  council  then  read  the  names  of  the  rest  from  a  long  roll  cf  parch- 
ment which  he  held  in  his  band.  Viskovaty  was  first  made  to  adr^ice, 
to  whom  the  emperor  read  these  words:  '  John  Mikhailof,  confiden- 
tial es-coonsellor  of  the  Tsar!  yon  have  served  me  disloyally,  nod 
have  written  to  King  Sigismnnd,  oSisring  to  put  him  in  possession  of 
Novgorod :  this  is  your  first  crime!'  The  Tsar  then  struck  him  on  tbe 
head  with  a  wfaip,  and  continued — '  The  second  cnme  is  not  quite  so 
hdnous:  ungrateful  and  perfidious  man,  you  have  written  to  the  sultan, 
encouraging  him  to  seize  on  Astrakhan  and  Kazan.'  Two  blows  fbUow. 
'  You  liave  also  invited  die  Khan  of  Tauris  to  invade  Russia;  tbis  is 
your  third  crime!'  Here  Viskovaty,  in  a  modest  but  firm  voice,  repUed, 
tifdng  bis  eyes  to  heaven,  '  I  take  the  Teacher  of  hearts  to  witoeas — '■ 
he  who  knows  the  most  secret  thought — that  I  have  faithfully  served  my 
sovereign  and  country.  All  that  I  have  heud  is  a  lissne  of  infamoaa 
calumnies;  but  to  defend  myself  is  vain,  for  my  earthly  judge  is  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  pity  ;  he  ntio  reigns  in  heaven  knows  my  innocence  }  saA 
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]MM  aln.  Sire,  will  one  day  ackoowledge  it  before  the  throne  of  tbe 
Alm^f.'  Tbe  Msusins  rush  on  bim  to  shq)  bis  mouth  i  they  haag  turn 
tf  I7  lh«  feet,  and  cut  bto)  to  pieces :  Skuratof  &nt  began  the  execution, 
^  djiMoontiog  and  cutting  off  the  marlyr'i  ear. 

"  TIm  second  victim  was  the  treasurer  Fuaikof,  tbe  fiiead  of  VitLo- 
Ti^,  Mid  accused  with  bs  little  foundation  of  the  lame  treasons.  '  For 
Ibe  Ust  time,'  said  he  to  Iran  '  I  salute  thee  on  earth ;  God  grant 
thee  in  the  nest  world  a  meet  reward  for  thy  cruelties !'  Over  this 
wretch  b  alternately  poured  boiling  and  freezing  water:  he  expires  in 
bombk  rarSerings.  Tbe  rest  had  their  throats  cut,  or  were  bang  and 
cat  in  piece*.  Tbe  Ttar  himelf  on  borteback,  and  with  tbe  utmost 
gaaliicsi,  pierced  oat  old  isBn  with  ■  lance.  In  four  boora  about  two 
handitdwcratbiMbatcberedl"— voLix.pp.  197—199. 

Amid  such  sceoes — the  bare  description  of  which  must  mAe 
die  moat  csUoua  shudder,  when  all  the  refinementB  of  ingenious 
crvel^  were  added  to  render  death  more  terrible — Ivan  forgot 
ueiAer  his  devotions  nor  his  diversions.  His  palace  alternately 
reaouuded  with  praying  and  carousing.  For  his  pastime  bears  were 
bfought  from  Novgorod.  When  from  his  window  be  perceived  a 
group  of  citizens  collected,  he  let  slip  two  or  three  of  these  fero* 
cioua  aoimals ;  and  hia  delight  on  beholding  the  flight  of  the  ter- 
itftd  OMlin-es,  and  especially  on  hearing  the  cries  of  the  victims^ 
WW  onbouaded :  his  bursts  of  laughter  were  loud  and  long  cah- 
tisKd.  To  console  thoae  who  were  maimed  for  life,  he  would 
Mxnetinies  send  each  of  them  a  small  piece  of  gold.  Another  of 
his  diief  amusements  was  in  the  company  of  jesters,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  divert  him,  eapecially  before  and  after  the  executions  i 
but  they  often  paid  dear  for  an  unseasonable  joke. 

"  AoMiog  these  ooue  was  more  distinguished  than  Prince  Gvotdef, 
rts  held  »  high  rank  at  court.  The  Tsar  being  one  day  dissatisfied  with 
ajtu,  poured  over  his  head  tbe  boiling  contents  of  a  soup-basin:  the 
agaoizcd  Mretch  prepared  to  retreat  from  table,  but  the  tyrant  struck 
hw  with  ft  knife,  and  he  fell  senadesi,  and  weltering  in  bis  blood.  Dr. 
Amolpb  was  instantly  called.  '  Save  my  good  servant,'  cried  the  Tsai  )- 
'  1  bftve  jested  with  him  a  little  too  h^d  1'  '  So  hard,'  replied  the  other,. 
'  tfaat  owy  God  and  yoar  majesty  can  restore  him  to  life:  he  no  longer 
breaibea!'  Ivan  expressed  his  contempt, called  the  deceased  favourite  a 
dof,  aod  continued  his  amusement. 

"  AiKKber  day  while  be  sat  at  table,  the  voyvod  of  Staritza,  Boris 
Thof,  ^ipeared,  bowed  to  tbe  gmund,  and  saluted  him  afier  the  cns- 
Haay  nwoner.  '  God  save  thee,  my  de^  voyvod!'  said  he;  '  thou 
daaweat  a  pKof  of  tny.  favour.'  He  seized  a  knife,  and  cut  off  an  ear  I 
Wthoitt .  anoaring  the  least  sense  of  pain,  or  the  slightest  change  of 
OMBtcti^Ke,  Titof  thanked  tbe  Tsar  for  bb  gmeunafaemtr,  and  wished 
Us  a  h^)py  reign." 

Bat  we  are  coispletely  disgusted  with  detailing  such  unequal- 
led ciuelliea.     That  they  should  be  submitted  to  without  a  mur- 
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mur,  nay  oftea  with  resigsstioD  by  the  victims  thenttelyM,  nn; 

§eem  incredible,  yet  nothing  is  more  true.    "  It  it  tbe  will  of  God 

and  the  Tsar!"  was  the  only  exclamation  when  any  newexecntioB 

is  blasptiemous  associaaon  of  names  only  proves 

le  doctrine  of  passive  anresisting  obedience  was 

When,  on  mere  suspicion,  the  monster  ordered 

le  impaled,  the  latter,  in  the  midst  of  his  dread- 

:h  conlinited  twenty-four  hours,  never  ceaa^  to 

ve  the  Tsar!"  To  use  ^ir  own  metaphor,  the 

eed  sheep,  who  considered  it  impious  to  repiqe 

when  their  shepJaerd  deliver^  them  into  the  hands  of  tbe  buttaef . 

Nor  was  their  future  prospect  much  more  cbeeriog  tfawi  die  pran 

sentj  die  Tsarevitcb  promised  to  inhfirit  with  the  dignity,  the  icm- 

^Ity  also  of  the  father;  but  heavea  in  mercy  wiUed  otherwise. 

The  young  prince  had  one  good  quality — courage,  (he  might 

have  had  many,  bad  his  earlier  years  been  passed  in  any  other 

place  than  his  father's  court,)  and  he  longed  to  prove  it  oa  die 

enemies  of  his  country.     On  one  occasion  he  requested  the  em- 

peror  to  entrust  him  with  a  few  troops,  that  P^of,  wliich  was 

then  besieged  by  the  Poles,  might  be  relieved. 

"  TUs  hnidable  proptnal  escitcd  tbe  wiWh  ^  Ivan.  '  Rcbd,  thoa 
wishest  to  detiiraae  tue  in  conceit  with  tbe  boyardsl'  He  raise*  bu  ana 
•gainst  bb  ^n  :  Boris  Godunof  vainly  endeavours  to  prevent  him :  wit^ 
his  iron-rod  be  inflicts  several  wounds,  and  at  leogth  a  violeut  blow  on 
the  bead  lays  the  Tsarevitcb  at  his  feet,  bathed  in  blood.  This  sight  in- 
stdDtly  calms  bis  fuir-  Terrified,  pale,  trembling,  he  exclaims  in  deep 
despair — '  Wretch,  1  have  slain  my  son!'  In  tbe  agony  of  his  grief  he 
throws  himself  on  the  young  prince  :  he  emhracea  his  son,  and  endea- 
vonrs  to  stop  the  blood  which  flows  from  a  deep  wound  :  ha  calii  alood 
en  bts  snigeons ;  implores  mercy  from  God,  and  pardon  from  his  son  ! 
But  divine  justice  bss  accomplished  its  decree  !  Kissing  tbe  hand  of  his 
father,  and  exhibiting  the  tenderest  proofs  of  love  and  pity,  be  ezborted 
the  latter  not  to  give  way  to  despair;  '  I  die  an  obedient  son  andafsith- 
6il  subject !'  and  he  accordingly  expired,  fonr  days  after  receiving  his 
deadi-uow,  in  the  horrible  retirement  of  Alexandrovsky," — wl.  ix. 
pp.  445,  446. 

It  would  be  a  libel  on  the  moral  justice  of  God,  to  suppose 
that  this  tyrant,  in  comparison  with  whom  Caligula  and  Nero 
sint  into  iasignificauce,  escaped  punishment 'even  in  this  worliL 
So  touched  was  he  by  "  the  worm  that  never  dies,"  and  by  tbe 
awful  represenUtions  of  an  alarmed  fancy,  that  he  often  rose  io 
tbe  middle  of  the  ni{^t,  threw  himself  on  the  floor,  raised  the 
most  frightful  cries,  and  ceased  only  when  nature  had  wboHy  ex- 
hausted herself.  At  one  time  he  intimated  his  intenuon  of 
retiring  to  a  monastery,  when,  strange  to  say !  his  very  snbjecta, — 
Hot  merely  from  altochmeat  to  his  person,  but  from  feu*  of  bis 
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—onsnimously  besought  hira  not  to  absadon  then, 
Dut  to  tapnort  still  longer  tbe  burden  of  public  afiairs. 

At  length  approached  the  too  protracted  term  of  6ie  monster's 
fife.  la  the  winter  of  1580  be  began  vistbl;  to  decline:  in 
Harcb  be  waa  seized  with  a  dangerous  illness.  According  to  th^ 
mperrtitious  spirir  of  tbe  times,  it  is  said  tbat  some  astrologers 
predicted  bis  approaching  end,  and  tfaat  the  Tsar  threatened  to 
roast  tbem  alive  if  they  suffered  a  word  of  that  prediction  to  escape 
tiieirlip*.  Prom  that  myilerioua  admixture  of  good  which  is  not 
WBatiI^;  in  tbe  worst  of  hearts,  Ivan  on  bis  death-bed  did  not 
forget  the  duties  of  a  sovereign.  He  made  some  judicious  regu- 
latiMis  for  the  government  of  his  dominiMia  after  his  decease; 
appointed  experienced  coaosellors  to  his  son  Feodor;  recom- 
mended tbe  preservation  of  peace,  sad  a  diminution  of  taxes  ia 
Ihe  Aen  exhausted  state  of  the  country;  and  ordered  the  libera- 
tioe  of  all  prisoners  not  confined  for  capital  offences.  Hence  it 
Might  be  inferred  that,  being  about  to  app«ar  before  a  tribunal  more 
larnble  dian  his  own,  be  vrished  to  make  all  possible  atonement 
fcr  bii  jMst  wickeditess.  No !  this  world  alone  occupied  htm. 
He  isawted  one  day  on  being  carried  in  hta  arm-chair  to  ihe 
sfpntBWBt  which  contained  hie  trsaMtres,  that  be  might  feast  his 
VftM  with  once  more  beholding  them.  To  Mr.  Horaey,  an  Eng- 
hrimMi,  who  accompanied  him,  he  entered  into  a  learned  disqutsi- 
lioB  OD  the  various  qualities  of  diamonds  and  jewels,  and  by  what 
narks  their  respective  value  might  be  ascertained.  But  bad  as 
is  this  view  of  the  picture,  a  more  awful  and  revolting  one  re- 
Bains.  We  are  told  that  when,  about  two  days  before  his  death, 
Usdaaghter-in-bw  approached  his  bed-side,  to  alleviate  his  pains 
b;  her  aneations,  she  was  compelled  to  retreat  with  horror, — he 
attempted  her  chastity ! 

"  Tbe  strength  of  the  Tsar  declined  more  rapidly  than  ever,  and  in 
the  ddirium  of  his  fever  his  senses  wandered.  As  he  lay  without  con- 
•ciomncss,  he  frequently  called  loudly  on  his  murdered  son,  whom  in 
tnaginatioa  he  saw,  and  to  wbom  he  spoke  with  tendemesB,  But  mi 
^  teventeenth  of  Mercb  he  was  somewhat  better  by  the  application  of 
a  warn  bath.  The  day  following,  if  we  may  believe  Horsey,  he  aaid  to 
Bd^:  '  Go,  and  order  tiiose  hnpostors  the  astrologers  to  be  put'to 
deatt.  According  lo  them  this  is  my  dying  day,  and  yet  I  feel  stronger 
^  better,'  '  Ivaii,'  replied  the  intended  victims,  '  tie  dag  it  not  yet 
fmli  A  seoead  bath  waa  prepared,  in  which  be  remained  aboat  three 
bMn:  be  tben  went  to  bed,  and  reposed  a  little.  Soon,  however,  he 
riM>,  eaDs  for  the  chess-board,  and  while  seated  on  the  bed  in  his 
viA/trf/nm,  pieparing  the  pief:es  lo  play  with  Belsky,  suddenly  ha 
Us  biukini^i  and  doses  bis  eyes  for  ever !"— vol.  Ix.  p.  554. 

Thus  ended  the  life  of  Mie  whom  we  have  characterised— 
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jbow  jiutljr  let  the  reader  now  determine — as  the  most  extraor- 
dinary monarch  the  world  has  ever  produced:  he  is  assuredly 
without  a  parallel.  Like  Caligula  and  Nero,  indeed,  hia  early 
reign  was  not  only  folameless,  but  auspicious:  he  was  for  some 
years  a  model  for  sovereigns;  but  neither  of  those  moDSters 
equalled  him  in  the  number  of  victims  sacrificed, — in  magnificence 
of  crime;  neither  possessed  his  boundless  influence  over  his  sub- 
jects; neither  associated  the  same  constant  observance  of  reli- 
gious ceremonies  with  the  perpetration  of  deeds  which  none  but 
an  incarnate  demon  could  have  conceived;  and  neither  came  to.a 
natural  end.  Karamsin  compares  him  widi  Louis  XL  of  France, 
but  we  do  not  consider  the  comparison  a  happy  one.  In  cruelty 
the  French  tyrant  must  yield  the  palm  to  his  Russian  brother; 
and  it  is  certam  that  while  Louis  ridiculed — most  probably  dis- 
believed— the  religion  of  which  he  was  so  apparent  a  devotee, 
Ivan  treated  with  sincere  reverence  the  one  he  professed  and 
firmly  admitted  to  be  true.  Nor  do  we  think  the  former  was 
equally  licentious  with  die  latter.  Kot  only  did  Ivan  indulge  in 
open  sensuality  with  the  young  and  beautiful  victims  of  his  lust, 
but  he  married  seven  times,  (a  monstrous  crime  in  Russia.)  and 
vras  a  suitor  to  our  Elizabeth  for  his  eighth  wife  after  he  was 
seized  with  bis  last  illness.* 

.  In  his  public  conduct  Ivan  ceased  to  be  fortunate  when  he 
ceased  to  be  virtuous.  Twice  was  Russia  invaded  by  the  TarUn, 
who  on  one  occasion  laid  Moscow  in  ashes;  on  both,  the  Tsar, 
instead  of  displaying  the  bravery  of  his  early  reign,  fled  before 
the  enemy,  and  left  his  generals  to  defend  the  country  as  well  as 
they  could.  Nor  was  he  more  successful  in  his  Polish  wort; 
yet,  owing  to  the  disaensious  of  his  enemies  rather  than  the  valour 
of  his  troops,  he  contrived  not  only  to  maintain  the  integri^.of 
his  states,  but  to  add  to  their  extent.  In  his  reign  Siberia  became 
part  of  the  empire :  it  was  conquered  for  him, — not  by  his  regular 
troops,  but  by  a  handful  of  Cossacks  and  professed  banditti. 
We  are  afraid  our  readers  will  think  that  we  have  devoted 

*  "  Uaber,  at  unor,  in  gjnnceo  luo  50  virginet,  ei  illiutri  familit  orinndM,  aiqiM 
LiTODii  ubducus,  quas  Becuni,  quo  >e  conrcrt,  ducit,  ii)  loco  axorii,  cum  ipae  uiitralni 
Tmii  til,  fllFni,"  Agsin  :  ■'  An  moia  de  JuilJel,  1568,  i  nuDuit,  lf>  ravorit  dm  priiHit, 
ViMCnuk;,  SkumlDr,  Oriunti,  i  la  l£(«  de  Ja  k^jioD  dtt  ^ui,  mfoncrol  lei  miiioiis 
d'un  jtmul  nombra  de  Migoeuri,  de  Drgodaiu,  eolSfnit  In  femmei  connuei  pu-  Imi 
be*u(i,  et  lei  coodDunil  hon  de  l>  viBe.  As  lecer  du  aoldl,  Ua  ¥>at  njolDti  p«r  le 
Twr  en  penonue,  ckoiI^  da  inilla  ntellim.  On  n  ntel  en  mule :  i  la  preiuicK 
ooachfe  oii  lui  preteole  les  feniinn,  panni  Ictquellei  il  eti  clioiiit  quelquea  unei,  aban- 
donnaut  In  autrei  i  sei  favoru.  Etimite  il  hit  avec  em  le  lour  de<  mun  de  Moscow, 
bniliDl  1»  melairies  des  bojardi  diigraci^  mettanl  i  nort  lean  fid£)ei  leTTiteHi, 
inani  joiqu'  ani  beitiaai,  lurtoal  dam  lei  tillagci  do  KolonHu  qui  appaitenaMSt 
id  eeaja  Feodorof :  rcntrj  dant  Uokdh.)]  fit  recondutre  ches  ell(^  lei  femmei 
*,  dont  piniinn  moorarent  de  home  et  de  donlear.'' 
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too  Urge  a  space  to  the  leign  of  Ivan  IV.  Our  exciue  must 
be  found  in  our  wish  to  advert  to  none  but  the  more  novel 
and  striking  events  of  Russian  history;  and  we  are  sure  that, 
after  St.  Vladimir,  that  reign  is  the  only  one  recorded  in  the  vo- 
tumea  before  us  possessing  much  interest.  The  dryness  of  the 
earlier  Russian  annals,  even  to  natives,  is  proverbial. 

The  reign  of  Ute  feeble  Feodor,  who  died  in  1^98,  contains 
BoAiog  to  arrest,  the  attention.  That  of  his  successor  Boris 
Godunof  (with  which  Mr.  Karasmin  breaks  off)  is  remarkable 
only  for  the  extraordinary  imposture  of  the  monk  Dmitri  (De- 
metrius), who,  after  a  short-lived  triumph,  was  assassinated  on  the 
throne  be  had  usurped.  As  an  outline  of  these  events  (and  we 
conU  give  no  more)  is  to  be  found  in  Tooke,  we  will  now  hasten 
to  the  cooclnsion  of  oar  remarks. 

We  have  thna  glanced  over  (he  widely-extended  period  embraced 
by  Mr.  Karamsin;  we  will  now  advert,  with  as  much  brevi^  as 
(XMsible,  to  such  peculiarities  in  the  national  manners  and  charac- 
ter as  we  could  not  well  notice  in  the  preceding  pages. 

The  ancient  habitations  of  the  country  were  of  wood  (as  they 
are  at  this  day)  and  of  very  small  dimensions.  The  upper  was 
the  only  inhabited  portion,  the  ascent  to  which  was  by  stairs 
outside  the  building.  Round  each  apartment  benches  were 
fastened  in  the  wall,  and  these  served  both  as  seats  and  beds,  ex- 
cept ID  winter,  when  a  couch  of  skins  was  spread  on  the  floor. 
The  men  occupied  the  apartments  near  the  entrance;  the  women 
Aoae  in  the  interior,  which  were  inaccessible  to  strangers.  The 
greatest  proof  of  confidence  one  Russian  could  show  to  another, 
was  to  permit  bis  wife  to  be  seen.  The  favoured  friend  might 
even  be  allowed  to  kiss  her,  but  woe  to  him  if  he  ventured  to 
toucb  ber  further,  or  neglected  to  keep  his  arms  suspended  at  his 
wles. 

In  ihia  close  imprisonment,  women  had  no  authority  within 
their  dwellings:  they  were  in  all  things  the  submissive  slaves  of 
their  husbands,  whese  duty  it  was  to  visit  them  with  corporal 

Enisfament  whenever  they  deviated  from  their  accustomed  sphere, 
such  a  state  of  things  love  could  not  be  expected  to  exist,  es- 
pecialiy  aa  no  intercourse  was  allowed  among  unmarried  persons, 
and  oo  man  knew  anything  of  his  future  wife  before  he  met  her 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  Marrbge  contracts  were  sometimes  made 
b;  the  parents  of  the  parties,  but  oftener,  perhaps,  through  the 
■terference  of  certain  old  women,  whose  sole  profession  consisted 
n-  providing  young  people  with  partners.  These  old-  women 
alwaya  warranted  the  chastity  of  their  fair  clients;  and  if  in  this 
rented  they  deceived  the  young  bridegroom,  they  not  only  lost 
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Ae  reconpeme  to  whieh  they  were  entitled,  tlut  received  no  sn«U 
number  of  cvrses  and  blows. 

But  human  nature  is  every  where  die  same :  wbere  tyranny 
and  restrunt  prevail,  intrigue  will  always  be  busy.  In  all  ooim- 
tfies  "  Love  laughs  at  lodumiths,"  and  though  the  RnnuiQ  lodiee 
were  scarcely  ever  peraitted  to  cross  the  domestic  tfareediold — 
were  forbidden  even  to  appear  at  clmrch~-diGy  sometiines  con- 
trived to  elude  dw  vigilance  of  parents  and  hostrands,  and  meet 
thtiT  gallants.  Chastity  is  not  to  be  preserved  by  b<dte  aud  ban, 
aor  will  it  alwa^  subsist  under  uoreasoiuible  coeroion. 

If  pecuniary  fines  availed  where  one  man  riew  >DOth«r,  they  h«d 
little  efficacy  in  cases  where  women '  occasioned  the  death  of  tbeir 
husbands.  For  such  a  crime,  the  punishment  could  not  be  too 
horrible :  the  culprit  was  buried  alive,  in  a  perpendicular  positioo, 
fcut  so  that  the  head  was  left  uneoveredi  and  there  she  was  left 
to  jperish  by  hunger  and  cold. 

The  Rudiority  of  parents  over  their  children  was  as  bounttieae 
as  that  of  husbands  over  wives  and  of  nusten  over  slaves.  A  ]>»- 
rent  could  even  sell  his  child. 

The  fuoerals  of  the  Russians  strikingly  resembled  those  of  the 
wild  Irish.  The  corpse  was  surrounded  by  women  wbo  were 
hired  to  weep  ami  howl.  ."  Why  didst  thou  die?  Why  hut 
thou  left  thy  beautiful  wife,  and  hopeful  childien?  Wast  tboa 
not  ridi  and  respected?  Oh,  vrfay  didst  thou  die?"  were  Ae 
«sua)  esclamations  on  such  occasions. 

We  have  before  observed,  that  the  morals  of  die  Russians  were 
wifficiently  lax.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  they  were  of  all  natiom 
the  Biost  lazy.  Tbeir  days  were  passed  in  lounging  aboat  ibe 
public  squares,  or  in  carousing  at  ibe  wine-shops.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  say  whether  they  were  more  remarkable  for  lazaieas  or 
filth. 

In  such  a  state  of  society,  the  intellect  was  not  likely  to  ira- 
IN'ove.  any  more  than  the  morals.  Yet  Russia  h«d  cdiinys  its 
Nrarlike  songs,  vi^h  were  the  vn&iliag  amusement  of  the  pet^le 
at  their  entertainments,  and  especially  during  the  long  winter^ 
evenings.  Some  of  these  were  of  considerable  leng^.  Ilie 
vost  ancieat  ones  have  all  disappeared  except  Tie  Expedition  o^ 
Igor,  a  poem  of  the  twelfth  century.  We  have  idready  mentioned 
UUB  poem,  and  characterised  it  in  the  Sketch  of  Rusiiaa  litera- 
ture  which  will  be  found  in  our  first  Tohime,  (p.  605,)  but  as  it 
holds  a  very  high  place  in  (he  estimation  of  the  Rnssiaga,  we 
think  that  circumstaoci!  as  well  as  its  antiquity  will  justify  onr 
giving  a  bnef  aoalysis  of  it.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  V 
Air  oar  extracts. 
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f  %Q«,  Mdcs  of  Nofgeaad-Serenliy,  is  amIntiaM  ef  glctfy :  be  be- 
Mccbes  his  giutrd  to  nmrch  with  bim  agaiuit  the  PolovtMa.  '  I  will 
^reak  my  lance  ia  distant  deserts :  there  my  ashes  shall  remain  if  I  can- 
not dip  my  helmet  in  the  Don,  and  ijaencb  my  thirst  with  its  waters.' " 

Muqr  warriora  assemble;  tbe  Dashing  of  boraeB  i»  b«Md 
b^ond  tke  Stttx;  the  voice  c^  gk>r3r.  resounda  id  Kief;  tbe  blait 
of  tbe  trumpet  rouses  Novgorod,  and  at  Pontrvte  tbe  staodard? 
tfOtA  ki  tfae  wind-  Igor  is  waiting  for  bis  beloved  brother  Vse- 
vofed,  who  soon  inives  at  tbe  bead  of  bis  troops, "  lik&wolvea 
eager  for  tbe  carnage."  Igor  places  his  foot  in  the  golden 
•timip;  be  perceives  the  thick  darkness  before  him;  the  heavens 
portend  temble  storms;  tbe  wild  beajsts  bowl  in  their  caverns;. 
birds  of  prey  soar  above  the  soldiers,  whose  ruin  is  presaged  by 
tbe  caglea'  ciy;  aad  the  foxes  raise  their  shrill  voice  on  seeiag 
tbe  Ainii^  shields  of  tbe  Russians.  Tbe  battle  commeDces;  the 
bwhariaD  legions  are  routed;  ^eir  vitgins  now  belong  to  the 
warriors  of  Igor,  who  acquire  immense  booty  in  gold  and  costly 
stuffs ;  the  clothes  and  ornaments  of  the  Polovtses  fill  up  the 
marshes,  and  serve  as  a  bridge  to  tbe  victorious  army.  Igor  is 
satisfied  with  a  banner  taken  from  the  enemy. 

But  a  new  army  sood  arrives  from  tbe  south,  and  Igor  must 
contend  for  another  victory.  The  contest  continues  two  days, 
and  OD  tbe  morning  of  the 'third,  the  Russian  standards  are 
lowered  to  tbe  enemy,  "  because  no  blood  remains  to  be  shed." 
AH  ia  consternation  when  Igor  is  dragged  away  captive.  "  On 
iba  borders  of  tbe  Blue  S^  are  beard  the  songs  of  the  virgins, 
(Polowtaes,)  who  strike  together  the  pieces  of  gfdd  tekn  from  the 


Tbe  author  of  tbe  poem  here  addresses  the  more  renowned 
Russian  princes,  wbooi  he  urges  to  speedy  vengeance  on  the 
Polovtses.  To  Vsevolod  III.  he  says: — "  Thou  canst  diT  up 
tbe  Volga  by  the  oars  of  thy  numerous  boats;  or  drain  the  Don 
with  tbe  helmets  of  thy  warriors."  To  Rurik  and  Oavid:  "  Your 
sbiniBg  helmets  have  often  been  dyed  with  blood:  your  heroes 
are  furions  as  wild  bulls  when  wounded  by  red-hot  iron."  To 
Yaroslaf,  whom  he  terms  the  wiie:  "  From  thy  golden  throne, 
AtMi  defendest  tbe  Krapack  meuntaiDs  by  thine  iron-clad  legions; 
tbou  canst  close  ^e  gates  of  the  Danube,  open  tbe  way  of  Kief^ 
Md  aend  diy  arrows  uto  dte  remotest  regions." 

Tbe  poet  next  bemoans  the  death  of  a  prince  of  Polotsk,  who 
bad  been  killed  by  the  Lithuanians : 

"  O  prince  !  birds  of  prey  Iiave  covered  thy  soldiers  with  their  wings. 
Mid  savage  beasts  drunk  the  blood  of  thy  warriors.  As  for  tbee,  thou 
bssi  suffered  thyjVuw^ioul  to  escape  through  thy  golden  collar  from  thy 
maidy  body." 
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Allusion  is  tbfln  made  to  the  civil  wars,  and  rinve  aU  to  the 
battle  between  Yaroelaf  and  the  Prince  of  Polotsk: 

"  The  banliB  of  the  Niemcn  are  corered  with  heads  as  numeranB  at 
shcBTes  in  sutonin  ;  and  like  the  descending  flails,  the  Bwords  sepanUe 
wairion'  souls  from  their  mortal  corering.  Oh  mournfol  times !  Why 
could  not  the  great  Vladimir  remain  on  the  mountains  of  Kief}"  (Ui^ 
is,  tokg  teat  ht  tat  immorlal  f ) 

In  tbe  mean  time  the  wife  of  Igor  is  moumiDg  her  abMVt 
lord.  From  tbe  ramparts  of  Pondvle  she  casta  bereyes  over  tb« 
plain,  and  exclaims : — 

"  Cruel  winds,  why  have  ye  borne  on  your  wings  the  light  arrows  of 
the  khan  against  the  warriors  of  my  love }  Had  ye  not  enough  to  d9 
in  swelling  the  waves  of  the  Bine  Sea,  to  bear  aloug  tbe  Russian  diips  ! 
Great  Dnieper  !  thou  hast  removed  huge  rocks  to  open  thyself  a  passage 
into  tbe  ccuntry  of  the  Folovtses ;  tbou  hest  borne  the  vessels  of  Sviat- 
otlaf  to  the  camp  of  Kobiak  :  bear  back  to  me  also  the  beloved  of  n^ 
heart,  so  that  I  may  not  every  morning  compel  thy  waters  to  carry  hiio 
tbe  tribute  of  my  tears.  Bright  sun!  tbou  favourest  mortals  with  thy 
light  and  heat ;  but  why  have  thy  burning  rays  consumed  in  the  wilder- 
ness the  legions  of  my  well  beloved  ?'' 

But  Igor  is  at  liberty;  he  has  eluded  his  guards,  and  on  a  fly- 
ing courser  be  is  approaching  bis  country.  For  his  subsisteoce 
be  kills  swans  and  geese.  His  horse  at  length  falls  down  from 
j^tigue :  he  embarks  on  the  river  Done^z,  to  which  the  poet  gives 
speech. 

" '  Great  Igor,  what  mast  now  be  tbe  fury  of  Khan  Kontskak,  aod 
the  rejoicing  of  thy  dear  comrades  !'  '  Donetz,'  replies  tbe  prince, 
'  how  proud  thou  must  be  to  bear  Igor  on  thy  waters,  and  to  prepare 
for  bim  a  grassy  couch  on  thy  silver  banks  !  Thou  sunoundeit  me 
with  thy  refreshing  vapours  when  1  repose  under  the  shade  of  tbe  trees 
on  thy  bank.  The  wild-fowl  that  swim  on  thy  surface  are  my  pro- 
tectors and  guards.'  " 

Igor  soon  rejoitis  his  disconsolate  wife. 

This  poem  must  be  allowed  to  be  far  from  destitute  of  the 
im^ery  and  allusions  which  may  be  supposed  to  abound  ia  a 
barbarous  region.  In  this  respect  it  is  superior  to  most  compo- 
sitions of  tbe  period:  it  is  certainly  not  below  the  most  cele- 
brated Sagas  of  Scandinavia. 

To  coticlude:  we  anucipate  that  an  opportunity  will  shortly 
occur  of  resuming  tbe  subject  of  Russian  history,  and  of  enabling 
ua  to  trace  tbe  gigantic  progress  of  this  great  empire,  from  th^ 
begioniog  of  the  seveoteenth  century  to  the  present  time. 
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An.  VII. — Essai  suT  Thistoirt-  de  Id  PhUosophie  en  France,  ait 

XlXime  Sihle.  Par  M.  P.  Damlron.  8vo.  Paria.  1828. 
Thbbb  arenHuiy  circumatancea  wbich  make  this  book  curious  ^ 
dw  bodj  of  opioioDs  it  contains — the  mode  in  which  they  are 
de*eiop«l — but.  above  all,  the  secret  \fhicb  it  divulges,  oi  the 
npid  itrkles  which  the  Germwi  school  of  ratiooalism  is  making 
■  Fnnce.  M.  JDamiron  has  ranged  the  various  authors,  whose 
vfHHODS  he  has  analj'Bed,  under  three  schools ; — the  Stnsuelutie, 
the  Tktohgietil,  and  the  Ecleclk.  Under  the  first  of  these  are 
placed  the  disciples  of  Locke  and  Condillac,  and  the  reader  will 
find  the  opinions  of  Cabanis,  Destutt  Tracy,  Volney,  Laromi- 
guiere,  and  Azais,  briefly,  though  clearly  stated.  Under  the 
SMiMid  sdiool,  we  have  the  theological  philosophy  of  Comte 
Joseph  de  Maistre,  a  man  of  profound  and  original  views,  and  of 
MM.  de  Lamennais,  de  Bonatd,  and  Baron  d'Eckstein.  Under 
the  third  school  come  M.  Cousin,  Beiard^Virey,  Keratry,  Massias, 
De  Geraodo,  Royer-Collard,  Jouffroy,  fitc.  They  who  are  suffi- 
cienily  conversant  with  the  literature  of  France  vrill  observe,  that 
die  various  persons  enumerated  and  classified  by  M.  Damiron, 
woe  probably  not  aware  that  they  entertained  opinions  in  con>- 
iBon  with  others  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  bring  them  under  the 
btnnerB  of  any  sect.  We  here  ihid  physiologists  and  metaphy- 
iicianfl,  speculators  in  physics  and  on  mind,  amicably  seated  side 
by  side.  Still,  however,  M.  Damiron  has  done  good  service,  by 
fKHDlio^  out  the  leading  ideas  of  these  various  speculators,  and 
claKiffiDg  them  by  their  tendency.  It  is  clear,  uiough  perhaps 
It  first  sight  not  apparent,  that  an  anatomist  like  Berard,  employed 
all  his  lifetime  in  the  dissecting  room,  may  have  come  to  conclu- 
iious  on  the  immateriality  of  the  vital  principle,  which  give  the 
supptMi  of  analogy  to  those  who  have  arrived  at  a  similar  conclu- 
naa  by  a  totally  different  road  as  to  the  immateriality  of  the  souL 
It  is  by  the  tendency  of  their  speculations  that  M.  Damiron  has 
classed  the  various  authors,  although  many  of  them  cannot  be 
called  metaphysicians  in  the  strictest  sense  of  that  word. 

There  is  one  part  of  M.  Damiron's  work  which  no  doubt  wUl 
note  attention  in  France,  namely,  his  account  of  the  Theological 
school.  It  contains  a  "  rational"  view  of  Catholicism,  and  shows 
that  the  dogmas  of  this  religion,  when  taken  as  the  data  of  a  phi- 
loaophicai  system,  lead  in  poltticB  to  absolute  despotism. 

**  In  general  human  nature  is  not  good — it  has  need  of  coercion. 
If  the  chiefs  who  govern  us  do  not  reign  according  to  this  prin- 
ciple, it  is  to  be  feued  that  disorder  ana  anarchy  will  «nsue.  It 
requires  a  master  to  constrain,  to  subject  and  force  it  to  fulfil  the 
cwsditions  of  its  desbny:   '  £II«  se  perdrait  par  la  liberty ;  car 
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certaiiMoiait  elle  ne  Temployerait  pas  dam  nn  but  d'eiipiation,  et 

o'en  usenut  paa  pour  >oa  salut.*  Rulers  ought  not  to  be  consl- 
dero]  iostitutors  or  guardians,  but  judges  and  correctors.  Human 
utura  ia  wicked,  and  it  is  the  wicked  tfaejr  hnve  to  do  WMh. 
Tbej  lauat  not  yield  to  the  people,  but  tbey  muil  govern  than 
impehaUy,  and  treat  them  *  wwMnwMftKR^.' " — Introduction,  p.  xx. 
Then  *n.  Recording  to  M.  DanairoD,  the  principles  of  Cad»- 
Ueiam;  and  hence,  he  adda,  the  aources  of  the  illiberal  opinioBB  at 
the  theok^cal  achool.  On  this  subject  we  haw  nothing  to  ofter 
but  M.  Damiron's  words,  as  we  neiner  profess,  nor  care  to  et*- 
miae  their,  trntb. 

With  such  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  opioioBS,  the  reader  will 
perceive  that  an  analvsis  of  die  work  before  d«  would  be  epito- 
miiing  an  epitome.  We  have  preferred,  therefore,  taking  tip  a 
single  question,  and  balancing  die  arguments  for  and  agamst  it* 
We  ere  infbnned  by  the  author,  that  already  the  greater  portion  of 
metaphysicians  in  his  native  country  have  bowed  to  the  philo- 
sopby  of  M.  Cousin  j  Day,  not  only  the  privileged  few,  but  even 
the  peo|de  are  made  acquainted,  through  one  of  the  nmst  p«Nilar 

{'onmals  (the  Globe)  with  the  ali-sufficient  doctrine  of  dte  Abao- 
Hte.  In  a  tbnner  Number  of  this  Journal*  we  presented  the 
reader  with  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  principal  point*  of  this  philoao- 
phical  system ;  we  traced  how  it  flawed  from  the  doctrines  of 
Kant,  and  showed  that  its  necessary,  and  inevitable,  ootweqaeaoo 
was  Pantheism.  We  are  aware  that  this  has  been  denied,  a^d 
the  idea  even  ridiculed  by  the  followers  of  this  sect.  Some,  say 
they,  style  us  Atheists,  odiera  Pandieists;  surely,  they  odd,  a  sy»- 
tem  must  be  little  understood  by  its  revilers  wbich  at  one  moment 
is  branded  with  Atheism,  at  ano^er  with  Pantheism— no  God  and 
all  God — in  the  same  breath.  Specious  as  this  defence  ^peara 
at  fiist  sight,  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  the  Puitheism  of  tha 
Rationalist  is  in  fact  Atheism ;  for  to  suppose  "  the  Absoli^"  (m 
the  jargon  of  that  school  terms  the  Deity)  to  be  a  force  uncon- 
scious of  its  own  existence,  until  it  has  by  some  estraonlttHvy 
mode  arrived  at  conscionsness  in  man,  is  m  so  many  words  to 
assert,  that  Deity  is  on  a  level  with  Matter,  one  unconscious 
existence  with  another  unconscious  substance.  It  is  trtte  that  Mi 
CoDsin  has  not  gone  the  length  of  Schelling  and  Hegel  (whom, 
however,  he  has  copied  even  in  his  very  phraseolc^  without 
acknowledgment)  in  itating  verbiJljf  his  notions  of  Deity.  But  it 
is  impossible  to  read  his  Fragmatt  PkHoaopkiqu^a  without  being 
convinced  that  he  arrives  at  ^e  conclusion,  that  God  and  Matter 
are  one,  and  that  individual  eiistences  are  only  parts  and  porboHS 

■  8m  vol.  i.  p.  358.  - 
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V  th*  Ahaolute,  tbe  "  Eai  reatiasiininnt"  yatk  to  hi  intfnduiJ 
qnce  u  a  portion  of  the  iafiiute  apace.  Having  already  examined 
ibese  opimoas  at  some  length,  we  shall  not  trouble  the  re«ler  - 
with  tedious  repetibcMu;  we  notice  them,  however,  to  ibow  that 
Ae  awne  effect  which  iblktwed  tbe  philosophy  of  ScheUing  to 
GennaBj,  it  exbilMtiiig  ilMlf  in  France — on  utter  indiffiaaeDoe  la 
■liybnfu  of  rd^ioA. 

"  RevdatHHi  Is  ooly  acceasiUe  tbnmgh  tniAtiaa.  Bnt  levelotKm, 
cvea  when  it  is  fiUbfal,  expnsiiiig  as  it  does  a  vagoe  atkl  obMOM  lub- 
iaet,  oiaant  in  italf  be  ckar  or  prcnse.  It  wanla  %lit*:  true,  nai«<^ 
and  iiMpired— full  of  rimpticity,  of  grandeur,  and  aboendingiapDetry-^ 
cratyvaeie  it  is,  as  it  weie)  a  popular  chauat,  (diant  populain,)  or 
ntber  a  nietaphyBicBl  bymn  :  but  there  is  no  theory,  for  all  is  sectimeni.* 
Tbut,  traversiDg  ages  and  couotries,  translated  ana  retranslated,  variously 
intopretedj  modified  in  a  thotiEand  maDnera,  iDcompIete  and  altered :  in 
this  state  it  resches  generations  little  fitted,  either  by  position  or  habits 
of  thought,  to  coroprebeiid  it ;  and,  far  from  enlightening,  it  serves  but 
to  cDDfbnnd  Aeir  undersianding,  to  tronble  and  disgust  their  genius," — 
p.  391. 

Mo  system  of  philosophy  is  entirely  false;  in  spite,  therefore,  of 
tbe  abuses  of  rationalisin,  we  are  of  opinion  that,  under  the  husk 
oF  its  exaggerations,  it  contains  the  nucleus  of  a  system  6ie  most 
accordant  wilh  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  the  revelation  of  a 
God.  Deny  but  one  proposition  of  the  rationalist, — namely,  that 
the  reason  must  solve  all  difficulties  wbich  are  presented  to  the 
mitid, — and  we  get  rid  of  the  question  bow  individual  existences 
can  exist  without  our  supposing  them  to  be  portions  of  the  Deity ; 
that  ia,  wc  get  rid  of  Pantheism.  Having  once  done  this,  much 
of  the  philosophy  of  Schelling  may  be  admitted,  not  only  widi 
safe^,  but  with  comfort;  for  it  towers  infinitely  above  the  sen- 
sualism of  Locke,  Helvetius  and  Coadillac.  it  reveals  to  at, 
from  obser\'ation  of  the  mind  itself,  that  there  are  existences 
besides  our  own — which  mind  alone  perceives — which  are  not 
objects  of  sense,  but  uevertlicless  exist  as  surely  as  we  ourselves 
exist.  It  shows  that  the  true,  the  good,  and  the  beautiful,^ — Del^, 
morals,  and  art,-^re  not  variable  notions,  deductions  from  sensa- 
tions, but  immutable  ideas,  and  existinc;  in  every  mind,  ^e  phi- 
losophy of  Locke  annihilates  all  the  higher  feelings,  and  leads  to 
the  misery  of  unlimited  scepticism.  J\dmit  but  that  all  our  ideas 
are  derived  from  sensation  and  the  reflection  on  our  sensations, 
and  we  are  forced  with  Hume  to  deny  the  existence  of  necessary 
connection,  or  cause  and  effect,  that  is,  of  all  order  j  we  can  have 
DO  sensation  of  inBnite  space  or  time,  or  of  substance  or  Deity ;  In 
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Uiort,  m  ciH  only  Mieve  in  the  esiatence  of  ideas  aiu)  itapTci 
and  dieae  only  as  long  as  the;  are  present.  Nay,  if  we  are  ood- 
xisteBt,  we  uost  deny  our  existenoe  as  being  anything  difiereat 
Iron  a  sensation  or  an  impresBion ;  for  none  of  our  senaes  infonm 
OS  about  the  natare  of  the  perceiving  being,  that  is,  a  revelation 
of  the  reason.  No  truly  logical  mind  can  believe  in  Locke,  widf 
out  admitting  Hume's  deductions  from  his  philosophy, — without 
deOTing  the  existence  of  mind  and  matter,  religion  and  a  God. 

They  who  are  accustomed  to  grapple  with  metaphysical  uotiom. 
and  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  metafdiysical  opinions,  will 
recpiire  no  further  elucidation  of  the  above  statement.  They,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  have  not  as  yet  embarked  on  this  ocean  of 
dark  and  confticting  opinions,  who  still  possess  the  happiness  of 
believing  in  the  impulses  of  their  nature,  without  demanding  a 
reason  for  their  faith, — they  must  not  expect  to  find  in  the  half 
dozen  pages  of  a  periodical,  that  which  a  volume  could  scarcely 
render  intelligible.  It  would  be  a  vain  task,  therefore,  and  per- 
haps as  ungrateful  as  vain,  to  endeavour  to  give  a  copious  de- 
tail of  the  philosophy  so  much  in  vc^ue  in  Germany,  and  likely 
to  be  equally  so  in  France.  The  reader,  if  he  have  sufficient 
curiosity,  must  consult  Degerando,  Buhle,  Tennemann,  and  the 
Fragme^  Philosophiques  of  M.  Cousin.  From  these  he  will  be 
able  to  extract  the  whole  of  what  pertains  to  the  philosophy  of 
Schdling,  and  it  will  depend  upon  himself  if  he  abstract  that 
which  is  wholesome.  Although  it  abounds  in  bold  thoughts  and 
awful  generalisations,  although  it  may  undermine  revelation  b; 
setting  up  in  its  stead  an  all-sufGcient  reason,  yet  in  spite  of  these 
grievous  faults  or  errors  capable  of  refuUtion,  its  whole  scope 
and  tendency  is  to  elevate  the  mind,  and  to  develope  the  moral 
part  of  our  nature;  while  that  of  the  philosophy  of  Locke,  Con- 
dillac,  and  Volney  especially,  leave  us  grovelling  in  matter,  teach 
us  that  the  sum  of  morals  consists  in  providing  for  the  body, 
and  make  the  ultimate  object  of  all  our  duties  to  be  the  reso- 
lation  of  the  simple  question  of  what  is  pleasurable  or  painful 
to  our  organization.  The  distinguishing  trait  of  the  school  of 
Schelling  is  spiritualism ;  that  is,  instead  of  admitting  that  life  and 
mind,  8cc.  are  properties  of  matter  resulting  from  a  certain  state 
of  its  particles, — destructible,  therefore,  with  an  alteration  of  that 
State, — it  endeavours  to  prove  that  this  world  is  but  an  assemblage 
oi forces— oi  mind,  matter,  life,  electricity,  magnetism,  &c.  Now, 
in  our  very  notion  of  force  immortality  is  included;  that  is,  we 
suppose  that  it  has  a  beginning,  and  may,  by  that  fiat  which  gave 
it  existence,  have  an  end ;  but  it  is  not,  in  short,  complex  or  com- 
pounded; it  has  not  in  itself  the  seeds  of  destruction. 

We  have  already  shown,  in  the  article  before  alluded  to,  that  th«. 
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reuoa  u  n«t  so  much  a  Te§uU  of  our  p«non^itf,  «s  a  direct  revela- 
boo,  aod  a  direct  proof  of  another  and  a  higher  world.  For  we  hav* 
proved  that  there  are  certain  notions,  end  tJieK  Ae  sublimeit  in 
oor  nature,  which  are  not  and  cannot  be  derived  from  experiencet 
that  these  notions  govern  ub,  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
refuse  our  assent  to  them.  Take,  for  example,  the  familiar  iHos' 
bations  of  a  mathematical  demonstratioQ.  What  have  you  br  I 
to  do  in  making  it  a  truth '?  We  simply  perceive  it,  and  percme 
k  jnst  as  passively  and  irresistibty  as  we  perceive  tfae  sun.  when 
our  eyes  are  open;  we  feel,  too,  that  it  is  not  only  true  to  us  «t  this 
time,  but  that  it  is  true  to  all  men  at  all  times;  that  is,  it  is  tine 
as  the  rationalists  term  it,  "  of  an  absolute  truth."  Noesperience 
ever  arrives  at  absolute  certainty,  for  al)  experience  is  mere  in- 
dnction ;  so  far  as  that  induction  goes,  we  can  affirm  that  so  far 
die  result  is  true.  Absolute  truths  are  not  the  etfect  of  our  will, 
(v  of  any  effort  of  our  own :  for  who  can  say  they  are  my  tnithsT 
and  no  effort  of  will  makes  a  mathematicat  or  any  other  absolute 
truth  more  or  less  true.  They  oblige  the  will  to  acknowledge 
them  as  truths;  they  are  not  peculiar  to  any  individual,  but  be- 
kH^  to  humanity,  or  rather  govern  it — the  light  that  enli^teketh 
ill  men  coming  into  llie  world.  So  that  if  we  say  that  our  sen- 
satioos  are  caused  by,  and  are  a  proof  of  an  external  world,  these 
absolute  truths  are  no  less  evidences  of  a  world  vpart,  than  is 
the  most  general  of  all  inductions.  Madiematics  afford  but  one 
set  of  absolute  truths;  morals,  and  in  short  all  science,  is  oo^ 
science  inasmuch  as  it  contains  some  of  these  absolute  truths. 
We  have  already  looked  at  this — the  psychological  part  of  ration- 
alism;  we  shall,  therefore,  in  what  follows,  eKamine  the  evidence 
which  we  derive  from  physiology,  of  the  existence  of  forces  at> 
tached  to,  but  not  resulting  from,  organization.  M.  Damiron 
has  given  us  an  analysis  of  the  opinions  of  three  of  the  most 
eminent  physiologists  of  France — Cabanis,  Berurd,  and  Virey— 
the  first  a  materialist,  the  two  latter  spirituatiats,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  tfae  word;  we  shall  examine  cursorily  the  arguments  mi 
both  sides. 

It  is  a  certain  J^ct,  that  in  our  present  state  of  existence,  tb^ 
tegular  action  of  the  nerves  b  a  necessary  condition  of  every  sen- 
saticHi,  perception,  aod  idea.  Id  all  the  higher  animals  the  nerves 
done  possess  sensibility;  to  prove  it,  we  have  but  to  tie  or  to  out 
the  nerve  of  the  leg  or  arm,  and  immediately  all  sensaUon  is  de- 
stroyed in  the  limb. 

"  It  is  in  the  nerve  alone  that  sensibility  resides,  and  consequently  all 
the  moral  facaltiea,  namely,  the  will,  the  intellect.  Sec.  Man  is  only  a 
monl  being  because  he  is  senuble )  he  is  sensible  only  becuise  he  po«- 
■oses  nerve — '  la  netft,  vdld  iMt  Clumme.'  "—p.  4. 
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Suoh  n  the  natcnalinn  of  Cibunn — limple,  detr,  AMI  ei^ 
plupiag  a  boat  of  pbeoomcBB,  u,  for  emmple,  the  ioflneice  tX 
oHmMte,  HI,  tsmperament,  reg^maD,  oil  Ae  morai  of  dMercnt 
iadividiuii*}  we  out  eni\j  undentand  hew  the  nepvei  ma;  be 
■ffHted  by  tbeie  external  Bgentot  and  how  difierent  characters  are 
thw  fomied. 

Admitti^,  in  the  first  place,  the  above  statement  to  be  so  lir 
cofTtdt,  tlut  oar  MuatHHis,  nay,  that  the  nuDd  itself  is  xfbetly 
dependeatoaoiirorgaiiizatioa.thata  little  diaorderof  the  stomach 
will  pour  in  an  uncoDtroUable  flood  of  melandioly  ideas,  or  % 
^ukker  flow  of  blood  on  die  brain,  raiee  us  into  jArenay ;— grant 
all  ihia,  aad  it  proves  nothing  more'  ^n  diat  the  faculty  it 
dtpemdtmt  en  tbe  orgaoi  and  not  that  it  is  tbe  result  <X  oi^anira' 
tion.  Tbe  pipe  into  whicb  the  musician  breathes,  while  perfect, 
will  answer  to  its  stops;  injure  it,  alter  its  condition,  and  though 
the  aame  band  shall  touch,  and  the  same  breath  iball  strire 
to  i^ve  it  utterance,  it  wiH  no  longer  discourse  die  same  eloquent 
music.  If  our  object  was  nierely  to  throw  tbe  emu  probm^  on 
the  materialist,  we  m^ht  fairly  stop  here,  and  beg  him  to  prove 
how  life  results  from  organization,  or  thought  from  the  brain,  and 
we  will  venture  to  say  that  all  his  supposed  arguments  wouM 
aaoount  to  nothing  mors  than  the  miptcton  that  it  might  be  so.' 
Tbey  would  all  go  to  establish  a  dependancy  of  mind  on  mstter, 
of  life  on  organization,  but  not  a  step  to  show  that  this  connection 
«M:iB  tbe  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  They  would  show,  what  is 
admitted  on  all  sideB,  that  there  is  no  faculty  or  force  which  eiisO 
in  a  separate  or  pure  state,  but  that  it  is  always  conjoined  to 
somethiag  else.  But  this  is  all.  Magnetism,  electricity,  life  and 
nind,  are  connected  with,  but  do  not  originate  From  matter.  ' 

If  we  consult  our  own  miads,  we  are  conscious  of  the  existence 
of  a  "  force,"  which  is  essentially  one  and  indivisible.  This  is  no 
lofpcal  deduction,  but  a  direct  «Sect  of  our  faculty  of  conscious- 
neas.  This  force  is  "  our  persooality,"  the  "  Ego,"  and  no  man  in 
bis  aeoses  believes  he  is  two,  or  that  he  is  divisible.  If  we  exa- 
mine ourselves  still  more  strictly,  we  find  the  "  Ego"  to  exhibit 
pvopeities  so  dbtiuct  from  the  properties  of  matter,  diat  it  would 
never  occur  to  any  but  a  metaphysician  to  confound  existences 
so  talaUy  diffesent  as  mind  and  matter.  Tbe  properties  of  one 
aw  length,  breadth  and  thickness,  weight,  colour  and  figure. 
Tboae  of  the  otiier,  thought,  passion,  volition.  What  should  we 
think  of  any  one  who  asserted  that  a  thought  was  square,  or  a 
sentiment  scarlet,  or  that  a  volitiou  weighed  a  pound? — surely 
that  he  was  mad— ^aod  the  grounds  for  our  judgment  are  derived 
from  our  consciousitesB  alone :  that  gives  us  evidence,  and  tufir- 
cient  evidence,  that  mind  cannot  be  confoanded  with  matter- 
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lb  BatervUrt  Bopantes  a  sloae  fkm  «  plant,  a  {dant  fiom  an 
«BaL  nnj,  aeparatea  ose  plaal  irom  anotfaer,  and  aaserts  that 
then  an  pcmen  in  tite  one  vfaidi  esBeBlially  diitiiigaHfa  il  finxn 
the  otber.  The  materialist,  however,  while  he  aokaawl«df  es  tka 
diiliactioB  faetwean  Inib  lach  liimlar  ol^ecu  as  a  eoaple  of  trees, 
■akea  no  (Acuity, of  believing  that  two  auch  disahnilar  axiafri 
■am  u  DBindniul  matter  are  the  same  al  bottom. 

If  it  ia  the  brain  which  tbinks,  it  bein^  a  maai  compounded  of 
noogi  kinds  of  Batter,  it  muat  think  la  some  pait,  as.  in  the 
Bed^hrysabatanee  for  eaample,  or  id  all  its  parts;  it  must  think 
ika^m  in  A  or  fi,  or  in  A,  a.  Now  tf  all  oar  Ifaougbta,  feeliiq^ 
and  mlitioaB  are  lelnrred  to  out  panonality  alons,  which  ia  one. 
bnris  tbis  plurality  of  thinking  poi'stt  reconcilable  with  the  phe* 
BotMOMi  of  onr  iudisiduali^  i  If  an^j'  part  of  our  brain  tbiaks, 
haweror  mionte,  yet  that  pvt  being  divisible,  tbere  must  be  two 
ar  more  *inak''*t^  points. 

It  is  said  that  tbosgh  all  our  nerves  have  the  faeukj  of  sensa* 
tioB,  yet  tliat  Ava  u  but  one  persaa,  one  '<  Ego,"  becaose  there 
il  a  "  nervous  centre."  But  how  does  tbis  eiplain  the  uni^  ot 
lbs  Ego  ?  what  is  "  this  aervons  centre"  but  concentrated  turva — 
a  iiomen.coilectivun--A  mere  abtttaction?  It  ia  no  more  an  absot 
lately  real  uni^  than  a  regiment  is  a  unity,  and  the  one  might 
Mm  88  well  as  the  otiier  as  an  ezplanadon. 

Not  only  is  the  fact  of  ibe  unity  of  our  faculty  of  cocaciouitiess 
WaUy  iae^q^icable  when  the  brain  is  regarded  as  the  sole  origin 
of  naad,  but  Mr.  Damiron  has  collected  from  Berard,  physi<Sa* 
gical  deductions  which  lend  to  show  that  that  organ  is  oat  even  the 
nie  aad  iwique  condition  of  sensibility  (aentiment). 

1.  Tie  sensibility  of  ibe  limbs  does  not  always  correspond  wi^ 
Ae  state  of  the  brain.  In  hemiplegia,  for  example,  when  the 
brain  is  as  yet  diseased,  and  the  superior  and  inl«rwediate  parts 
m  pandyeed,  the  inferior  parts  may  resume  tbeir  acBstbility.  from 
bdow  upwaiids.  Facts  i^  this  kind,  when  aerioiuly  raedjtated, 
lead  to  Ae  suspicion  that  the  theory  which  refers  the  sensitnlity 
of  parts  to  tbe  brain  in  an  absolute  rnanner,  is  snythiog  but  eiact ; 
for  according  to  it,  as  (he  brain  is  resttM^  to  health,  dioee  parts 
aeaBat  to  its  influence  should  more  readily  and  more  easily  re- 
conr  tbeiT  aansibility  than  those  moi«  remote.  Had  there  beea 
bat  Qoe  centre  of  nerroui  action,  such  would  have  been  the  vesult^ 
but  if  tbere  were  many,  or  at  least,  if  thii  centre  were  not  circnm* 
•cnbed  by  the  brain^f  it  esteoded  to  the  spioal  marrowT— if  it 
were  subdivided  into  as  many  secondary  coqipartments  as  there 
were  diSiermt  origiqs  to  tbe  nerves — if  these  CQWpartments,  ouited 
%f  Ibeir  erganiiMioii,  their  contiiHii^,  and  their  functional  and 
*Mal  .nnalngies,  nwtnaUy  itrengthawd  each  other — die  pheno-' 
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meiwki'qiiesttoii  woaMadBitof  »  better  aspli^KtkMi,  ■Bd-^>aMld 
|Mkiet. would,  be  doctdated  under  tbe»  viewi,  alAongk  laey  re^ 
Bam  uixnplicafale  under  a  theoir  wfakfa  stwts  with  b  aipgte  centre 
o£  nervous  aation. 

.  2.  Eatire  cleBses  of  animeb,  ufor  e»iiB|ile«oopfaytee,  haveno 
IvaiD^  aud.  yet  have  seoMtioa;-  heoce  there  luust  Jae  other  tex- 
tures Aao  the  braia  which  serve  for  Beosibility  and  other  fuat- 
tioiH  of  life.  In  those  clasae»  ctf  aDimala  in  which  the  brain  m 
firat  perce|ttible,  thia  oi^an  powawes  so  littW  importsnce,  aaar 
tomicaliy  or  physitdogically,  that,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  it  to 
be  the  obsaiute  aod  sole  Beat  of  sensaBoa;  it  is  .but «  guigliui; 
like  the  rest,  and  oftener  less,  than  Ihe  rest,  taking  a  share,  aod 
that  a  very  limited  one,  in  the  general  service  to  which  it  concun. 

3.  There  are  examples  in  «4iicb  the  trunk  has  been  separated 
from  the  brain,  or  where  the  spinal  mfraow  has  been-completdy 
divided,  and  yet  signs  of  sensation  have  been  recognised  in  the 
trank,  and  the  parte  of  tbe  spine  thus  separated.  In  certain  spe- 
cies of  animals,  parts  may  be  disjoined,  and  yet  continue  to  live 
and  present  tbe  phenomena  of  sensation. 

4.  Tbe  brain  may  be  altered,  nay  some  say  destroyed,  and  yst, 
if  this  take  plaee  gradually,  sensation  is  not  extinguished. 

5.  The  notion  of  making  tbe  brain  the  sole  organ  of  oensadan 
has  arisen  out  of  the  notion  that  that  oi^an  is  the  generating 
centre  of  the  nervous  system — a  notitMi  which  is  daily  losing 
ground.  Not  only  is  the  brain  not  the  sole  centre  of  the  sensi- 
tive fiiculty,  but  even  the  nerves  are  not  the  sole  agente  of  Ihit 
(acuity;  for, 

Ifit.  Tbe  nerves  present  everywhere  the  same  vital  uid  organic 
appearances,  while  the  sensations  to  which  they  contribute  are  of 
lAiB  greatest  variety,  and  without  doubt  are  in  the  ratio  of  tbe  dif- 
ferent  tissues  which  the  nerves  supply. 

fid.  In  man,  as  in  many  other  animals,  there  are  parts  which 
are  sensible  without  nerves;  or  are  less  so  dian  odiers,  althou|^ 
possessing  many  nerves ;  or  which,  witliout  losing  or  gaining  any- 
thing ax  to  nerve,  lose  or  gain  as  to  sensibility.  In  animals  which 
have  no  nerves,  life  and  sensation  exist. 

From  these  reasons  it  is  clear  that  tbe  organization  with  reb- 
tiou  to  the  "  moral"  does  not  play  the  part  we  suppose,  nor  in  die 
way  we  suppose.  Tliese  considerations  led  Derard  to  assert  the 
radstence  of  a  hyperphysical'  power. 

**  Tbe  Kul,"  says  this  excellent  physiologist,  "  is  one,  indiriaible,  im- 
material. United  to  body  it  can  ooly  unite  itsdf  to  it  as  soul,  and  not 
•cccmlieg  to  tbe  laws  which  unite  ooe  piece  of  matter  to  another.  Iti» 
not  in  j  OS  ta- position  with  tbe  organ,  nor  is  it  intetpcsed,  nor  '  interoaKe' 
(infiltrated >> }  it  b  simply  pmcnt:  it  feels,  it.  lends.^'ai^  it  recdve* 
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nWly:  JthwriteJin^ta  werelge  to  Its  organ  b^  eertitfn  pfa^slok^cd 
Mdfitil  condidMu,  wiAont  whicb  it  amid  not  derclopeitt  facdtles; 
hn  it  <loea  not  owe  ibete  bculliea  to  the.oigRi:  it<is  a  force  in  bu- 
DDoy  and  eue^  with  other  fbrcei  vhich  also  have  dieir  fimetions  ami 
propertiet  in  the  organism." — Damirott,  p.  210. 

Sadi  are  die  conclusions  to  which  one  of  the  most  eminent  phy- 
McJo^jists  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  arrived  with  regard  to  the 
diiiikmg  principle ;  and  if  it  be  considered  that  this  has  been  done 
by  a  pupil  of  Bicbat,  and  a  native  of  a  country  as  yet  remarlcable 
for  its  materialistic  philosophy,  we  cannot  but  gladly  acknowledge 
Dut  the  commencement  of  a  better  era  is  at  hand.  M:  Virey,  8 
nan  well  known  as  an  eminent  physiologist,  was  one  of  die  first 
wbo  bried  to  bring  back  his  countrymen  to  a  more  vigorous  and 
wtiolesoine,  a  more  enlarged  and  consolatory  philosophy  than  the 
MDsualism  of  Locke.  He  also  has  in  his  woric — De  la  puissance 
Vitak — arrived  at  the  conclusion  of  the  existence  of  a  hyper- 
physical  power  which  animates  matter.  Instead  of  regarding  this 
world  as  ao  assembl^e  of  bodies  capable  of  taking  on  life  of 
Aeouelves,  he  regards  it  as  a  vast  whole,  of  which  the  parts  are 
■sited,  vivified  and  put  into  action  by  a  power,  primitive  and 
one,  whose  source  is  an  All-wise,  All-good  and  Allmighty  God, 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter' into  a  detailed  examina- 
iMn  of  this  system ;  we  ^all  present  the  reader  with  a  few  argu- 
hkdIs  dmwn  from  memory,  (for  M.  Damiron's  meagre  analysis 
leaves  us  no  other  alternative,)  to  prove  the  existence  -of  a  hypCr- 
physicil  force.  This  is  the  main  question ;  for-  if  nothing  biit 
matter  exist,  if  there  he  no  witness  in  us  of  an- immaterial  worM, 
Ihen  let  us  not  tMnk,  for  diought  will  be  sorrow.  Away  with  con- 
nlation !  for  who  shall  console  the  wretch  who  has  measured  Nfe, 
fmn  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  by  moments  of  successive  anguish. 
Let  the  parent  despair,  and  the  husband,  and  the  friend;  for  the 
™de  ^ocks  of  this  world  will  leave  Aem  nothing  but  the  horrors 
of  memory  widiout  hope.  The  grave  will,  indeed,  have  a  victory, 
and  death  a  sting;  dust  will  not  repose  with  dust;  but  thought 
aid  aSfection,  all  (hat  guides,  and  all  that  cheers  us,  will  sink  for 
ever  into  the  tomb. 

If,  however,  there  be  reasons  to  believe  that  the  principle  of  life 
IS  oaiy  connected  widi  matter,  the  evidence  of  consciousness  will 
be  supported  in  the  belief  of  an  immaterial  thinking  principle, 
■I'd  pbilosophyi  at  the  end  of  nearly  twenty  centuries,  will  at 
leugdi  have  perceived  a  glimmering  of  that  awful  revelation — a 
direct  assertion  of  a  distinct  principle  of  life — "  I  am  tiie  light  and 
4e  Hfe." 

It  must  be  remembered  in  the  first  place,  that  the  question  of  the 
mrtMce  of  8  vftal  principle,  separate  from,  but  connected  with, 
BHUer,  does   not  admit  of  demonstration.    This  principle  has 
vol-  .HI  MO.  vif.  o 
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never  bew)>  B(M'  oy  >t  ewr  be,  »ada  viubla  or  tangiVv.  or  bcoawi 
tite  Q^eet  af  vijr  •ewe.  But  a  lirgitimi^n  iudMcCioQ  bUows  im 
here,  uiH  other  >CMBCM,  (to  uw  the  wonk  of  Xewton,)  "tapMi 
from  tbe  cotBpIn  to  die  simple,  from  noTemenla  to  the  Joren 
wbich  produce  them/'- 

lu  com|uuing  the  l^ws  of  living  natter  with  those  of  daad,  we 
petx^ve — 

^  I.  Tfaatif  the  living  principle  be  so  esaentia)  pn^r^  of  matteif, 
It  would  follow  that  this  prgpertjr  would  iJicrease  with  the  quaati^ 
of  matter..  This,  however,  is  not  the  fact.  Nat«re  nowfa^ 
inaoife^  nore  life  and  eoei^  than  Id  its  minutest  productiqBM 
the  insect  with  its  instiocts  hu  more  faculties  than  many  a  largw 
animal;  the  dog  has  more  than  the  horse,  and  man  mora  than  the 
elephant,  and  that  more  than  the  whale, 

,  ,Xhe  £rst  rudiment  of  all  living  forms,  whether  aoimal  or  veg^- 
table,  ia  a  fluid  in  which  a  few  globules  are  found.  If  orgaok*- 
tioQ  were  the  cause  of  life,  this  cause  would  have  little  energy  in 
aduid,  in  wbich  no  orgoisisto  be  detected;  and  yet  the  revecseis 
the  fact,  for  in  no  state  does  the  living  principle  act  ao  eaeqeti- 
^sHy  as  in  the  first  periods  of  our  existence.  In  the  first  noitth 
of  concepdon  tbe  hiunaa  embryo  weighs  only  a  few  grains;  at  tbtti 
ointh  montli  it  weigbs  eight  pouncb,  and  is  twauQ  inches  in 
length.  In  the  first  month  it  is  as  simple  as  a  worm  in  its  ,oiy 
gatuzatioDj  at  tbe  ninth  it  has  all  the  characteristic  ooovl^^iMi  of 
Qur  species.  In  the  early  periods  of  our  existence,  therefor^,  d^ 
living  principle  is  not  employed,  as  in  tbe  latter,  ip  preservii^-oiifab 
but  in  buildmg  up.  £very  the  minutest  artery,  nerve,  or  vaia,  w 
tb«a  laid  out  with  uniform  wisdom ;  parts  are  plannadaad  fonaed 
which  bad  no  previous  existence;  and  it  seems  to  us  as  seasonable 
to  assert  from  a  contemplation  of  these  facts,  that  tbe  bouae  is 
the  cause  of  tbe  ^chitect,  as  to  suppose  that  organization  is  the 
cause  of  life.  If  organization  be  the  cause  of  Life,  then  the  i»m- 
siste^  materialist  must  give  up  that  axiom  in  phjvics— ^tbat  tfa^ 
efi^  is  in  proportion  to  tbe  cause. 

.  9.  lu.tbe  natural  sciences  we  say  that  such  and  such  substances 
are  conductors  or  non-conductors  of  electrici^.  We  do  Bot  a«y 
that  lh»  cause  electricity;  they  develope  its  phenomena,  apd 
tba^iaalL  Kow  life,  like  electricity,  or  any  other  force,  though  it 
does  not  exist  separate  from  other  matter,  yet  is  tratitfertibif 
from  ooe  bo^y  toanotfaer.  The  plant,  for  example,  collects  firoat 
the.  elements,  from  air,  earth  and  water,  that  which  it  trap^sfbraw 
into  wood,  sap,  leai^  and  fruit,  thus  vix^t/itur  the  elements.  Xbe 
animal  coUects  from  the  plant  its  material  tor  nerve,  blood,  and 
musde.  '  Or,  to  take  a  more  ^miliar  exan4>le,— the  bread  on 
which  a  chihl  is  fed  is  assimilated  to  its  bodji  it  i;  dig^a|o4^ 
taken  up,  poured  into  the  thoracic  ducf,  thence,  into  the  iwi^ 
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AaHe  into  Ifa*  Ihi^,  where  it  beconee  red  Uo«d,  and  subite- 
Mendy  k  converted  into'  miBcte  cxpable  nf  notton,  or  braia  of 
■o^it.  Here  then  a  piece  of  imnimste  matter  has  receded  die 
tjift  ^  life ;  it  UBttera  not  to  the  ai^sment  m  what  part  of  tbe 
body  due  has  occDired,  bat  tbe  fict  is  certain,  that  it  has  acquired 
Titai  propottea.  Ib  it  not  a  distinct  transfer  of  something  from  one 
•nbataace  to  wiolher,  leading  to  the  saepidon,  that  Aat  ctmnot  b« 
eailad  a  property  of  any  kind  of  matter  whieh  seems  merely  tO' 
he  aUacbed  to  it  for  a  time,  which  quits  it,  altiioagfa  tbe  matter 
tffon  to  remain  the  same,  or  which,  lastly,  is  transferable  fMM 
ODs  wbstance  to  another.  On  what  odier  grounds  tb*n  lliese  do 
wtaamme  caloric,  or  die  principle  of  heat,  tefoe  distinct  from 
the  svbatance  ^icb  is  temporarily  nnder  its  influence  1 

3.  It  faaa  been  askad  triomphaBtl;  what  becomes  of  this  siM 
immaterial  prindple,  which  in  the  piriyp,  and  tbe  lower  animvla, 
itAauMe  almo«t  ad  tj^mtumt 

This  argument  is  more  apecious  than  solid;  it  proves  nothing 
i|pnDst  dw  aistence  trf  a  force  which  is  distinct  from  tbe  Organ 
m  ahicfa  it  reeides.  A  bar  of  iron  whioh  previously  possened  Bo 
taB|ia,tic  properties  is  made  to  acquire  them ;  it  may  be  cut  into 
iAj  lowfetones.  Arc  we  to  infer,  tfaerefofe,  tfatt  die  wagnetic 
laid  is  not  something  distinct  from  the  iron,  merely  beoanse  it 
Mdl  adheres  to  its  divided  portions  ? 

lliese  luDti  may  suffice  to  ^ow  that  matter  is  not  the  cause 
of  life.  The  Germans  have  gone  a  step  further,  and  have  made 
GfrdK  cause  of  matter,  at  least  of  the  matter  of  our  globe.  This 
is.  BO  doubt,  hardly  to  be  proved  in  the  present  state  of  oar 
kaowladge:  however,  there  is  inacb  more  to  be  said  in  f»Dar 
of  diis,  the  revival  of  an  ancient  bypotbeds,  than  for  the  contMr^ 
opinioa.  A  vast  number  of  the  sabstances  which  are  termed  tti* 
swimatr  are  anquestitmably  the  products  of  brgaaiaed  life.  Meat 
of  the  gases,  many  of  the  metals,  earths,  Sic.  are  produced  by 
plants  and  animaU  in  spots  where  these  metab  and  earths  do 
■M  exist. 

Tlie  pfaosphate  of  limeenters  into  the  compoeition  of  dw  bones 
in  man  in  nearly  the  same  proportion  all  over  die  worid;  and  yet 
Aeie  are  islands  where  this  particular  eardi  does  not  eziat,  and 
Ikae  idands  iohiduted  by  human  beings  whoae  bones  contaiBit 
■  die  uanal  quantities. 

It  H  wdl  luiown  that  the  presence  of  soil  is  necessary  to  plants, 
hat  that  the  soil  is  not  taken  up  in  substance.  The  plant  derires 
tbe  elemienta  of  its  iocrease  from  air  and  water;  and  yet  in  many 
<tf  tlneae  the  chemist  detects  earths.  The  contemplation  of  diese, 
md  siinilar  facta,  proves  tbat  life  is  capable  of  generating  what  is 
tuatul  dead  nutter,  while  there  are  no  amunenta  on  the  other 
nde,  that  matm-  is  capaUe  d  generating  li^. 
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4.  £xtea8;oa,  figure,  impenetrabiiity  are  properties  of  matter 
— and  we  never  see  thepi  quit  matter;  while  the  dead  nerrei 
although  to  all  appearances  the  same  as  the  living,  loses  its 
pretended  property  of  sensation,  and  the  dead  muicle  its  irrita- 
bility. It  may  be  said  that  the  dead  muscle  or  the  nerve  is  not 
the  same  as  the  living,  but  tbat  death  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
ceasatioD  of  motion  m  the  fluids,  and  perhaps  by  other  changes 
equally  important  to  life.  Now  this  objection  amounts  to  an 
assertion,  in  Uie  first  place,  that  die  machinery  in  motion  produces 
life;  and,  in  the  second,  tliat  life  is  dependant  on  some  particulu 
combination  of  the  material,  which  combination  may  be  destroyed, 
and  yet  not  be  perceptible  to  ua.  As  to  the  first,  we  ast  if  there 
is  a  single  instance  in  nature  of  motion  producing  any  thing  but 
motion. ,  Does  any  one  believe,  for  a  moment,  tbat  motion  will 

!;ive  rise  to  the  faculty  of  sensation,  or  tbat  of  tboughtl  If  so, 
et  him  not  be  tenned  a  sceptic,  for  his  is  a  grade  of  credvlity 
fitted  for  the  practices  of  any  mountebank. 
,  The  second  objection  may  be  easily  answered,  if  it  is  asserted 
that  there  are  considerable  changes  in  the  dead  body,  and  that 
these  changes  are  the  causes  of  death,  or  rather  tbat  life  is  de- 
pendaot  on  these  changes.  We  would  ask  the  proof.  The  nerve 
appears  in  the  dead  as  in  the  living  subject,  but  there  is  no  circu- 
lation of  blood — true — but  is  blood  life?  So  far  from  it,  that 
most  physiologists  look  on  it  (we  think  erroneously)  as  dead ;  and 
not  a  single  one  as  the  principle  of  life.  We  repeat,  that  life  may 
be  extingui^ed  by  passion,  by  some  poisons,  and  the  orgaoiza- 
tioa  not  be  perceptibly  altered.  If  the  materialist  asserts  tbat 
death  is  caused  by  alterations  in  the  organization,  do  not  let  him 
henceforth  accuse  us  of  assuming  a  qiiatilas  occulta,  in  assuming 
a  vital  principle  independent  of  the  organization ;  for  there  can 
scarcely,  be  a  more  baseless  refuge  than  these  "  chains  which  are 
notperceptibte"  as  the  causes  of  death. 

There  are  a  variety  of  other  arguments  which  tend  to  support 
our  theory  of  life — such  as,  temporary  suspension  of  vitality,  the 
phenomena  of  hybernation,  the  effects  of  stimuli  on  the  living 
frame.  No  property  of  matter  has  any  thing  in  common  with 
diese  .effects  of  life.  No  stimulus  makes  a  stone  more  or  leas  im- 
penetrable— more  or  less  capable  of  exaltation.  Its  properties 
are  not  exhausted  or  recruited — nourished — decayed — or  lost- 
,  But  it  would  be  useless  to  multiply  instances,  or  trace  difler- 
enccs  more  minutely.  Our  object  has  been  simply  to  advance  a 
few  arguments  iu  favour  of  an  immaterial  vital  principle.  We 
have  given  them  as  they  occurred  to  us,  without  any  attempt  at  - 
system;  and  the  reader,  if  he  have  patience  to  peruse,  u'ill,  we 
trust,  regard  them  rather  as  hints,  than  as  a  fully  developed  at- 
tempt at  refuting  the  proposition  that  life  is  the  result  of  matter. 
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Axi.  VIII. —  ].  Voya^  pittoretqve  tk  la  Grice.  Par  M.  le 
Comte  de  Choiseul  Gouffier.  Tome  Second,  4  psrties.  fol. 
Paris.     1809.  1820.  1824. 

S.  Voyage*  dans  la  Grice,  accompagnet  de  Reckerches  Archeolo- 
pqia,  et  suivit  e^un  Apercu  sur  totites  les  Enterprises  Sdmti- 
Jiqtie$  qui  ont  en  lieu  en  Grice  depuis  Pausanias  jatqi^ct  not 
jomrs.  Par  P.  O.  Brundsted,  Chevalier  de  I'ordre  de  Daime- 
brag,  &c.    Premiere  Li vraison.    Gr,  in  4to.    Paris.    1826. 

3.  Voyiige  de  la  Grice.  Par  F.  C.  H.  L.  Pouqueville.  Deuxi^me 
^ditiou,  revue,  corrigte  et  augment^.  6  torn.  8vO.  Paris. 
J826,  1827. 

4.  Hutoire  Modeme  de  la  Grice  depuii  ta  chute  de  VEmpire 
^Orient.  Par  Jacovaky  Rizo  N^roulos,  ancien  premier  ministre 
des  Mospodars  Grecs  de  Valachie  et  de  Moldavie.  8vo,  Ge- 
nive.    1828.  ' 

The  present  political  stale  of  Greece  bas  been  most  prolific  m 
originating  printed  discussions,  bolli  from  our  owii,  and  the  conti- 
Deatal  presses.  Many  volumes  bave  been  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  some  particular  object — to  party  purposes  among  contending 
Uepbtes — to  tbe  Greek  loan — to  Utibtanan  schools — and  to  tbe 
delineations  of  Grecian  character  through  the  medium  of  romance. 
In  selecting  the  works  with  which  we  have  headed  this  Article, 
ve  have  been  anxious  to  avoid  merely  temporary  matter,  and 
ntlier  to  elucidate  tbe  geography,  history,  and  antiquities  of  tbe 
country,  than  to  delineate  its  present  distracted  state,  or  forebode 
lb  future  honours  or  deterioration. 

I.  Choiseul  GouiSer  is  a  name  which  has  been  long  dear  to  the 
scholar  and  the  dilktaiUe:  tbe  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed 
between  tbe  commencement  and  termination  of  his  grand  work — 
a  period  of  more  than  forty  years — though  the  cause  of  some 
regret,  has  kept  up  a  warm  interest  among  those  who  dcliglit  tu 
magnificence  of  execution,  combined  with  much  solid  learning. 
The  first  vohime  is  beyond  our  statute  of  limitations ;  but  tbe 
second,  and  especially  tbe  earlier  parts  of  it,  have  tlie  highest 
claims  on  our  notice. 

His  account  of  the  Troad  is  decidedly  the  most  satisfactory 
which  has  yet  appeared,  and  has,  we  think,  put  to  rest  not  only 
the  sceptic  Bryant,  but  tbe  matter-of-fact  Morrilt,  and  the  enthu- 
siastic Gell.  In  quality  of  Ambassador  of  Fiance,  at  a  period 
when  every  concession  was  made  by  the  Porte  to  his  nution — in 
possession  of  both  public  and  private  funds — with  scientific  fellow- 
nbourers,  choice  instruments,  and,  above  all,  much  leisure  and 
ardour  for  the  task — our  author  may  be  said  to  have  described  the 
whole  dbtrict  ichnographically.     The  maps  arc  laid  down  with 
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extreme  precision  and  beauty,  and  we  may  travel  over  them  in  the 
closet,  with  at  leaat  more  success  Aan  some  have  done  over  the 
ground  they  represent.  With  literally  every  inch  of  the  debtted 
land  before  u9,  and  Homer  by  our  side,  we  may  naturaHy  be  led 
to  form  coDctusions  with  his  Excellency,  or  indnlge  our  owti 
t<^D^phical  fancies,  with  die  knowledge  that  ve  are  worinng  on 
certam  data. 

"  The  ruins  of  Troy  are  undeniable  arguments  of  its  former 
greatness,"  was  the  remark  of  Stanyan  in  his  History  of  Greece — 
and  this  with  die  etiam  periere  ruirta  of  Lucan  to  confront  him ! 
But  in  fact,  before  the  very  BKxkm  date  of  Chevalier  and  Bryant, 
the  ignorance  of  our  best  travellers  and  scholars  on  this  subject  was 
deplorable ;  and  these  were  but  as  diildren  in  Mysian  topography. 
We  are  now,  however,  indebted  to  the  French  for  an  important 
addition  to  that  mass  of  int«mtiag  knowledge,  which  dieir  lyAn- 
ville  had  already  communicated  concerning  the  geography  of  Aaia. 

The  two  first  parts  of  the  second  volume  are  entirely  engrossed 
with  this  subject,  and  a  part  of  the  third.  On  compariox  this  poi^ 
tion  of  the  work  with  that  which  preceded  it  many  years,  (1 78S,)  we 
are  strongly  reminded  that  it  is  no  longer  the  young  and  enthusi- 
astic traveller  who  is  exploring  Greece,  with  a  rapidity  of  mind ' 
and  delineation,  which  occasionally  leads  bim  into  error  and  unte- 
nable hypothesis,  or  binds  his  devotion  merely  to  arts  and  anti- 
quities. Illusion  now  gives  place  to  reality :  the  painter  and  the 
poet  yield  to  the  intelligent  critic,  who  desires  to  speak  to  the 
reason  rather  than  to  the  imagination.  All  those  traits,  whidb 
were  so  lively  and  piquant,  in  his  more  youthful  descriptiona  of 
Greece,  are  now  gone :  he  is  occupied  in  sober  geography — in 
geolt^ — and  not  unfrequently  in  discussions  whidi  betray  pro- 
found erudition. 

Among  the  more  useful  parts  of  the  work,  and  one  of  whidi 

ch  government  will  no  doubt  take  advautage,  is  a  most 

survey  of  the  Hellespont,  or  canal  of  the  Dardsoeilea. 

e  drawings  of  Lampsaki,  and  many  others,  are  hard,  and 

',  indeed,  unequal  i  we  can  give  unqualified  praise  to  the 

above  mentioned,  and  many  others  of  the  same  nature. 

And  while  we  are  on  the  subject  of  plates,  we  will  venture  to 

express  a  wish,  that  M.  de  Choiseul's  portrait  had  been  omitted, 

drawn  by  Mr.  Dien,  who,  "  as  persons  say  who  knew  Choiseul, 

has  rendered  with  most  successful  fidelity  not  only  the  features, 

but  the  spirit  and  the  graces  of  the  author  s  physiognomy."     We 

would  much  rather  have  supposed  Monsieur  le  Comte. 

The  lovers  of  Eastern  costume  will  be  much  gratified  with  the 
concluding  portion  of  die  Voyage  Pittoresque :  for  ourselves,  we 
wish  the  space  had  been  filled  up  by  more  descriptions  and  deli* 
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Maltons  of  Thrace  and  Macedon.  Thk  appears  the  great  desi- 
dffatuni  in  the  work,  and.  as  we  shall  see  nereafter,  it  has  not 
^eea  supplied  by  M.  Pouqueville.  After  M.  de  Choiseul's 
death,  which  happened  in  1817,  before  his  great  work  was  fioished, 
the  Frebcb  Goverantent  purchased  the  precious  collection  of 
•Dbiiuitiiea  wliicb  he  had  formed  '\o  Greece,  for  the  Musee  Ro^al, 
where  the]'  are  eow  exhibited ;  the  materials  for  the  terminalioa 
of  kit  w>i^  weM  left  in  a  foiwanl  state,  and  the  names  of  Barbi6 
dn  Bocage  and  Letromie  sufficiently  vouch  for  the  fidelity  with  - 
wlyeb  the  importaBt  task  of  completing  his  labours  has  been 
executed. 

n.  The  Chevalier  Brondsted  comes  into  the  field  with  a  work 
of  BUDor  form,  but  a  more  assuming  title-page  ;  and  presents  us 
vilh  the  first  of  eight  livraisous,  of  which,  we  are  much  afraid,  the 
latter  seven  will  long  remain  in  manuscript.  Yet  we  sincerely 
r^ret  this  want  of  success.  The  Chevalier  (who  is  a  Dane,  but 
a  Dane  who  follows  Niebubr  at  a  vary  long  interval,)  is  ratbet 
W  amiiung  companion ;  and,  though  a  little  self-sufficient,  yet 
weais  to  work  with  honesty  and  good  intention.  His  chief  fault 
ii  his  dwelling  far  too  long  on  the  same  spot,  and  on  his  own 
nturches.  Ue  visited  Greece  with  a  learned  friend  in  the  years 
1810-11-12;  there  good  luck — for  such  tt  was  to  any  traveller 
in  diose  days — brought  him  in  contact  with  Messrs.  Cockerell 
ind  Foster;  aod  he  does  not  seem  inclined  to  extenuate  this 
fDod  fortune.  The  result  of  his  Travels,  as  far  as  yet  printed,  is 
little  more  than  an  expedition  to  the  Island  of  Ceos.  [aovi  Zea.) 
M  the  coast  of  Attica,  of  which  we  have  hitherto  had  very  measre 
ucDunts.  When  he  was  snug  in  bis  little  island,  he  brings  his 
■ituatioa  verjr  graphically  before  his  readers. 

"Our  little  ookrny  of  thtrtj  men  establidted  themselves  in  tba  bam  or 
k^m,  whtdi  vra*  sw^t,  and  ttiewtd  with  fresh  straw,  grass,  and  all 
nrtiaf  thick  bongbi.  We  wen  sobb  in  possenion  of  most  excellent 
faaitase.  Thi«c  itoiMs  servad  for  a  table,  and  a  much  greater  quantity 
Mdt  «tt  hearth.  The  latter  was  ocnueonUed  by  solema  libatioDs,  and 
I^Me  cemmmiee  which  please  Vulcan  aad  the  household  Jetties  \  it 
*v  creded  in  the  omtre  ef  the  [Jace,  to  that  its  enlivening  iaflneaoe 
■igbt  be  felt  by  the  whole  party.  Another  spot  bad  been  very  luitabty 
fmecTited  to  Bacchos.  This  island  has  ever  been  inhidiited  by  the 
jtAy  fod  of  Nani»— 4be  marbles  and  medals  we  have  diw»ve)<ed  give  ns 
■iK  untanoc  at  it — and,  indeed,  bow  shaold  his  worship  have  been 
■^iKted  in  BD  island  so  wdl  aranded  with  vioes  ?  His  ord  altar,  • 
^IMaeea  baml,  dw^  well  filled,  pveaented  sa  agrceahic  viaw,  espcsi- 
dly  in  bad  weather,  when  it  happened  to  u«,  as  it  fretjoeotly  did,  to  he 
niiiJilul  br  toneots  of  ndn;  tre  were  dien  obliged  to  dig  two 
knebot,  nd  let  the  water,  vrbiah  we  twoed  askle  fmn  oar  hearth,  ran 
.off  by  little  gutters.    In  the  evcaii^  cor  workpMO  aweipbled  round  ooe 
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stile  of  tbe  fire,  wrapped  Utenuelves  up  lu  tUns,  or  In  Uielr  huge  woollen 
doaki :  and  ibis  scene  often  remioded  me  of  the  verses  of  Homer,  where 
he  speaks  of  the  flocks  of  Neptune,  tbe  sea'calves  of  the  sage  Proteus. 
We,  on  the  other  side  of  tbe  fire,  talked  with  rapture  about  Greece  and 
Denmark,  Italy  and  Germany ;  we  of^  also  took  sketches  or  wrote, 
whilst  waiting  the  frugal  repast  which  oar  domestics  were  cooking.  It 
Was  thus  titat  we  inured  ourselves  to  tbe  little  inconvenience*  inseparable 
from  an  espeditioa  snch  as  ovn,  and  for  that  peculiar  plague  which  is 
in  Greece  the  greatest  enemy  to  sleep.  But  loog  accustomed  to  resig- 
nation on  this  point,  we  consoled  ourselves  with  a  distich  of  Goethe, 
in  which  he  has,  I  think,  pretty  fairly  balanced  the  good  and  the  eviL 

"  As  soon  as  tbe  inhabitants  of  the  country  knew  of  tbe  fantastical 
employment  of  the  Franks  in  tbe  midst  of  these  ruins,  we  wanted  neither 
provisions  nor  visits  from  the  curious.  A  great  number  of  workmen 
came  to  ofier  us  their  services  voluntarily.  Some  difficulties  arose,  how- 
erer,  on  the  part  of  tbe  possessor  of  the  lanii,  and  the  loi-disant  primates 
of  the  town  j  but  these  were  soon  overcome  by  means  of  a  little  money. 
In  this  mantter  vre  went  on  with  our  trenches  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
vrith  the  aid  of  sotao  thirty  or  thirty-five  labourers." — pp.  16,  17. 

The  discoveries  made  by  the  Chevalier  Brondsted  consist  ddefly 
of  nnitilated  marbles  and  coins ;  he  was  not  equally  successful  in 
excavating  the  more  valuable  and  perishable  works  of  art.  Car- 
thsea  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  rummaged :  and  as  Ceos,  Dot- 
withstanding  the  proverbial  salubrity  of  its  atmosphere,  and  its 
vicinity  to  Attica,  has  been  comparatively  unexplored,  antiquariaos 
may  expect  a  rich  harvest  even  yet  from  the  ruins  with  which  it 
is  encumbered.  Neither  Dodweil,  Hughes,  or  Hobhouse,  visited 
this  island;  nor  can  we  find  any  references  to  it  in  the  voluminous 
collection  of  Walpole.  We  are  therefore  inclined  to  believe  thst 
Mr.  Briindsted  is  (he  first  traveller  who  has  observed  an  ancient 
monument  a  quarter  of  a  league  to  the  north  of  die  town  of  Zea. 

"  It  is  a  colossal  lim,  represented  reclining  on  ^his  left  side.  He'  is 
awake,  and  his  he*d  is  raised.  The  form  of  tbe  piece  of  rock,  of  which 
it  is  composed,  has  doubtless  given  the  sculptor  the  idea  of  assisting 
nature  in  giving  it  this  shape.  It  is  in. fact  evident,  tlut  this  eiKumous 
stone  could  not  have  beeu  carried  to  this  place,  but  that  it.  has  been 
carved  on  the  spot.  It  is  also  of  tbe  same  grey  granite  of  which  all  the 
aurronnding  rocks  are  composed.  Tbe  whole  is  eKcnted  with  spirit. 
In  tbe  repose  of  the  animal,  as  well  as  in  the  proportion  of  its  limbs, 
nature  and  tmtb  are  combined.  As  this  large  figure  was  intended  to  be 
seen  at  a  distance,  the  artist  has  done  right  in  not  giving  too  mionte 
BUeution  to  the  details.  We  remarked,  however,  that'  predsely  at  a 
certain  distance  the  bead  appeared  too  slender,  and  somewhat  too  long, 
a  fault  which  disappeared  when  we  came  near  the  monuntent,  as  soon  as 
tbe  whole  could  no  longer  be  ctMuprised  at  one  view. 

"  We  measured  this  litm  most  accurately^  which,  iu  s|Hte  of  tbe  prax- 
iwity  of  the  spot  where  it  is  situated  to  tbe  modaru'toWD^bas  never  been 
described,  to  my  knowledge,  by  any  travdler." 
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A  short  descriptioD  of  Macronisi,  or  the  Rock^f  Isle,  is  sub^ 
joined  to  ibe  tedious  s^oum  at  Ceos. 

,ni>  M.  Pouqueville  baa  written  a  copious  and  elaborate  account 
of  Greece  in  six  volumes,  wbich,  from  bis  long  residence  in  the 
country,  might  be  supposed  a  work  not  oul}'  of  information  for. 
(lie  present  generation,  but  of  authority  for  the  future.  In  our 
examination,  however,  of  his  extended  survey,  we  have  been  dis- 

S pointed  in  the  expectation  which  we  had  gladly  formed.  Mr. 
ugh^s,  when  be  was  for.  some  time  resident  io  Albania,  found 
M.  Pouqueville  an  entertaining  and  useful  companion.  .  He  may 
have  been  so  in  the  dining-room,  when  die  said  Mr.  Hughes 
became  "  tired  of  ducks,"  but  in  the  closet  M.  Pouqueville  is 
quite  a  different  thing. 

Diffidence  is  sometimes  the  prelude  to  a  most  conceited  book. 
We  totally  absolve  M.  Pouqueville  from  any  such  delicacy  or 
notation  in  his  setting  forth ;  and  we  cannot,  perhaps,  more 
iljriy  usher  his  pretensions  to  his  readers,  than  by  a  few  of  his 
first  prefatory  remarks  on  bimself. 

"  I  knew  the.  physiogDomyof  the  men  with  whom  I  wns  about  to 
enter  into  communication.  I  knew  Greek. eoougfa  to  confer  directly 
with  them.  I  pc»Bessed  sufficient  .Uellenic  knowledge  to  enable  me  to 
decipher  ancient  inscriptions,  I  was  no  stranger  to  the  physicat  sdencca^ 
— nor  to  natural  history.*' — "  Of  seventy  towns  of  the  £^)irote8,  over- 
thrown by  Paulas  .^milius,  I  have  discovered  fifty-five  !" 

M.  Pouqueville's  course  of  reading  appears,  troni  his  own 
acconnt.  to-  have  been  somewhat  extended ;  and,  when  it  is  added 
to  the -long  verbal  communications  he  had  with  monks  and  pri- 
mates,'it  mieht,  we  think,  have  caused  some  surprise,  even  in  a' 
Gibbon.  He  first,  as  he  tells  us,  ran  over  theology,  hagiogr^>hy; 
homilies,  martyrologies,  aud  unpubhshed  MSS.  We  know  not 
how  mucfa  sacred  geography  and  ecclesiastical  history  he  con- 
salted  ;  and  he  more  than  impUes,  that  he  looked  through  fifteen 
Byzantioe  historians  in  thick  folio.  This  was  only  a  prologue  Io 
dus  gitUton  of  books.  "  Arrived  at  the  historians  of  Rome  and 
Greece  (he  went  backward  in  his  researches,  as  he  vaunts,)  I 
found  myself  in  the  way  of  marching,  with  a  more  firm  step,  than, 
widi  the  help  of  the  Byzantines."  Aftew  studying  portions  of 
Strabo  and  Polybius,  Livy  and  Tbucydides,  he  modestly  adds: 

"  I  coold  have  given  interpretations  to  these  precious  relics,  and  iaix 
fnpoKd  my  corrections  ;— I  did  better :  I  studied  them  just  as  they  are." 

The  success  which  we  understand  M.  Pouqueville's  work  met 
with  among  his.  countrymen  on  its  first  publication — and  whit^  is 
now  much  on  the  wane,  if  we  may  credit  some  of  the  French  peri- 
odical works  —  aroiie  chiefiy  from  .the  importance  attached,  in 
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te  pres«iit  ttnw,  to  aa;  volimea  dedicated  to  dw  ktiowIe<%e  of 
modem  Greece.  The  grand  and  im|K>«iig  spectacle  of  a  {>eo^ 
banting  iu  chains :  the  ancimit  reminiKences  coupled  with  its 
name,  would  have  given  cdebrit}'  to  a  fitr  more  epneraera)  pro^ 
dnctioa  than  die  present.  The  Belf-complacency  and  arrogance 
of  the  audwr  would,  for  a  season,  be  overlooked,  from  Batoral 
avidly  t»  explore  the  more  inunediate  causes  of  the  Hioral  deca- 
dence, and  the  probable  resuscitation,  of  a  race  so  fallen  and 
tiaiapled  on.  Bat  to  the  gratilkation  of  such  curiosi^  mast  the 
value  of  the  present  work  be  mainlj'  bonnded :  and  as  there  was 
heretofore  nogeherai  account  of  Greece  in  the  French  language, 
the  timvels  of  Pouquerilie  became  a  Battering  and  pleasing  coBtri- 
bution  to  the  literature  of  his  countrymen.  Criticism,  however,  it 
somewhat  lyni-eyed ;  and  has  diacovwed  that  parade,  and  verbiage, 
and  assertion,  are  sorry  substitutes  for  accuracy  of  historical,  anti- 
qnarian,  and  geographical  research. 

in  the  Introdaction,  be  iBfonns  us  that  "  his  work  haa  been 
pronounced  the  mott  remarkable  one  of  its  kind  which  ban  been 
published  since  the  revival  of  letters,"  alto  "  the  nuut  complete." 
It  is  certainly  the  ^Mit  exact.  The  best  details  vrith  which  he  for- 
■iahes  m  are  tbeae  conoedad  with  Epirus,  Acamania,  Thessaly 
asvi  Macedon,  as  being  die  least  known.  But  then  be  teaches  lu 
Dotbiag  which  we  cannot  procure  in  a  much  less  flippant,  and  a 
Bttch  more  authentic  form,  in  Chandler,  Stewart,  Dodwell,  Gell, 
Leake,  WaJpole,  Hughes,  and  Holla«d.  To  these  we.  should 
have,  with  much  pleasure,  added  &e  name  of  Mr.  Hobhouae,  tba 
companion  of  Lord  Byron  in  his  travels,  had  he  not  relied  far  too 
much  on  this  very  PouqueviUe ;  to  winch  Col<H»el  Leake  alladea 
in  bis  "  Researches  in  Greece,"  when  he  says,  "  he  could  not 
have  chosen  a  more  fallacious  guide — Pouque\ille  is  always  out!" 
The  fact  is,  that  boasting,  and  an  affectation  of  science  which  doea 
not  belong  to  him,  arc  the  besetting  sins  of  our  author ;  in  arckx- 
ology,  aacieot  nhilost^y,  and  etjmcdogj,  his  bluoden  are  of  tb« 
Biost  (^eastve  kind,  both  against  literature  and  coaimon  sense. 

We  were  first  led  to  a  cooclusioo  of  M,  Pouqueville'a  want  of 
judgement  by  bis  actjuicBceace  in  the  long-detect«d  forg«ies  of 
M.  rourmont.  We  had  humbly  opined  that  Professor  Porsoo 
had  long  ago  combated  with,  and  broken  in  pieces,  that  image  of 
clay ;  and  after  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the  falsehooda  (for 
we  can  afford  them  no  more  courteous  name)  of  the  creator  of  the 
goddess  Onga,  we  should  scarcely  have  supposed  even  a  Frencb- 
aiaa  woirid  have  been  so  hardily  chivalrous  as  to  have  started  up 
in  defence  of  that,  for  which  bis  learned  countrymen  have  kaag 
since  ceased  to  contend.  With  this  cruel  destroyer  ot  Greek 
marbles,  who  staids  fprtfa  to  the  woHd  as  a  lar  more  mischievoaa 
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imfmHot  Am  B«>wer  or  Geoi^  Pwlimtftaniar,  tha  Fmu^  Qmral 
makes  common  cauw.  8peakiai  i^  mbm  ebbi  of  rauble  amcnig 
tberuii]sofSparta,whichwerepoiiitedout  tohini,  fromwiuch  the 
BscriptioiM  hul  b«en  barbarously  erased  by  a  Fieacb  milordmr 
Mr.  DodweU  says,  yoL  u.  p.  4^, 

"  The  fact  is  generally  known  at  Misltbra  (Sparta)i  and  it  wat  men- 
6cmtd  to  Bw  by  Kversl  perMU  m  a  recored  tntdhion.  This  must 
doBbtless  have  beai  mie  (^  tbe  mean,  Belfitb  aod  mijustifiiE^  operatHMis 
of  the  Abb^  Ponrmont,  who  traTcUed  in  Greece  t^  mtlen  of  Loois  XV. 
in  tbe  year  1729.  In  a  letter  to  the  Coaat  de  Manrepas,  he  boasts  tf 
having  dettroyed  the  iowriptions,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  ccfHed 
by  any  future  traveller.  But  it  is  conjeclwed  by  many,  and  perh^  not 
intbont  reason,  that  his  prindpal  object  in  obliterating  the  inscriptionB 
was,  that  be  might  acquire  the  power  of  blending  forgery  and  tmth  with- 
nt  detection,  and  that  his  fear  of  competition  was  sabordinate  to  that  of 
being  convicted  of  palec^raphical  impottnre," 

niBotogical  inquiry  has  gone  still  farther  dian  this  mere  co*- 
jettvre.  and  decided  tbe  question  of  baaa  and  unblustung  fiwgeiy. 
Tlie  palaeographical  skill  of  Payne  Knigbt  and  Poison  have  r^ 
iected  &e  inscriptions  which  have  been  foisted  on  the  publio> 
Tbe  former  has  done  so  tacitly,  and  tbe  Utter  in  &•  Measured 
langnaee ;  to  which  we  may  add  Lord  Aberdeen's  stovng  argi» 
nents  in  Walpole'a  Collection;  altogether  a  mass  of  sudi  we^ht 
diat  even  M.  Pou^ueville  bends  under  it  in  his  fifth  volume,  mi 
is  corapelled  to  be  just  at  the  expense  of  his  consistency. 

Tbe  author  whom  we  have  cited  above,  is  very  particiilar  in  his 
description  and  enumeratioo  of  the  islands,  by  whatever  name  they 
are  designated,  at  the  month  of  the  Acheloiis ;  and  had  we  not  jnst 
risen  from  a  perusal  of  thb  part  of  his  Travels,  we  should  scarcely 
have  recognized  the  at  i^iiM  in  tbe  French  Oxifu.  M.  Pououe- 
viUe  is  of  opinion  that  all  the  Echinades,  properly  so  called* 
now  form  a  portion  of  this  continent.  This  is  not  the  case. 
S«ne  ulauds,  we  are  led  to  believe,  have  in  tbe  course  of  age* 
been  united  to  the  mainland  by  accumnlatioa  of  mod  banks;  but 
there  still  exist  at  least  nine  separate  Echinades,  wbicb  belong  at 
present  to  the  Island  of  Ithaca,  or  Thealu,  and  produce  corn  an4 
oil,  and  a  scanty  pasture  for  sheep  and  goats.  These  islets  cannot 
be  visited  with  impunity,  as  hordes  of  pirates  nestle  among  tbeir 
enin.  In  this  inimecttate  neighboutbood  it  is  presumed  that 
Duncbinm  is  submerged  beneath  the  Ionian  Sea.  Our  au- 
thor says,  he  can  affirm  iL  The  more  sober  Elnglish  traveller 
{whose  book  should  be  the  companion  of  every  person  who  jour> 
oies  to  Greece,  and  not  less  on  the  shehes  of  every  college  and 
aclwol  library)  merely  teUs  us,  that  in  fsaiag  over  a  Aam\  nearif 
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ei^t  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  he  was  informed  by  tbe 
captaio  of  the  vessel  that  it  was  called  AouX»;(<x. 

"  Surprised  to  hear  bim  mention  a  name  wbich  X  conceived  was  un- 
known in  the  country,  I  inqnired  bis  meaning.  He  told  me  that  the 
Island  of  Doutichion,  so  celebrated  in  the  time  of  Ulysses,  was  the  same 
which  we  were  then  paasing  over." — DodwtU,  toI.  i.  p.  108. 

At  Atheos  we  should  conceive  eveiy  traveller  would  tread  witti 
a  cautious  step.  Ignorance  would  generally  be  silent,  as  detec- 
tioD  and  exposure  would  be  close  at  hand.  Again — as  everything 
has  been  handled  in  this  aacred  spot  with  more  curiosity,  examined 
with  more  zeal,  and  described  and  illustrated  with  more  execu- 
tion, than  in  any  other  district  of  Greece,  we  confess,  notwith- 
standing the  little  respect  we  have  shown  for  M.  Pouqueville's 
abilities,  we  should  not  have  expected  to  encounter  such  a  blun- 
dering passage  as  the  following. 

"  It  was  interestiDg,"  he  says,  "  to  compare  the  state  of  this  province 
(Attica)  at  the  epoch  of  its  mytholc^cal  heroes  with  what  it  is  now,  vaA 
to  show  that  Minerva,  in  placing  ber  beloved  city  under  the  protection  <rf 
tbe  Furies,  had  foreseen  the  dissensions  whicb  her  calamities  would 
occasion ;  and  the  sway  of  barbarians,  whom  we  find  established  as 
tyrants,  in  spots  where  so  much  glory,  so  many  virtues,  and  so  high  a 
civilizatioo  once  shone." 

The  bad  taste  of  the  passage  we  may  pass  over;  but  by  what 
device  did  M.  Pouquevillefindthat  Minerva  placed  Athens  under 
the  protection  of  the  Furiosi  He  cites  the  Andromache  of  Euri- 
pides in  proof  of  his  position,  verses  446,  447.  We  have  not  the 
most  distant  conception  of  our  author's  source  of  error;  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  originate  in  the  verses,  or  in  the  play  which  he  has 
cited,  as  there  is  nothing  therein  whidi  at  all  refers  to  his  purpose* 

Thb  specimen  of  inaccuracy  is  in  his  Introduction;  but  while 
we  are  on  the  subject  of  Athens,  we  cannot  omit  a  scene  between 
L^rd  Byron  and  a  monk,  in  his  fifth  volume,  where  the  author 
quits  the  character  of  topographer  for  that  of  romancer.  The 
absurdity  of  the  story,  (which,  however,  it  is  but  fair  to  state,  he 
gives  as  the  production  of  another  pen,)  will,  perhaps,  enliven  the 
necessary  dryness  of  our  other  details.  It  is  worthy  of  Mr.  Leigh 
Hunt's  graphic  pen. 

"  I  inquired  concerning  Lord  Byron,  what  be  did,  where  be  lived, 
and  anecdotes  concerning  his  stay  at  Athens,  He  lodged  latteriy  at  the 
Capuchin  Convent.  Tbe  Reverend  Father  Paul  had  found  favour  in  tbe 
sight  of  this  surprising  genius ; — his  age,  his  profession,  his  gentleness, 
bad  gained  bim  the  affection  of  tbat  nobleman  in  such  a  manner,  that  be 
devoted  himself  to  him  with  all  Ibe  caprice  of  his  character.  Wearied 
with  eveiytbing,  opprated  hy_  hu  familiar  demon,  Byron  come  one  day  to 
find  Father  Paul,  and  request  his  hospitality. 
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"  The  nwnk'  on  seeii^  him  ntmliided  Mm  of  tbe  words  of  tbe  last 
coDTctsation  they  had  had  t<%etfaer — '  Tou  caimot  convince  me,  I  am  still  an 
AlJttiti.'  Initead  of  replymg,  Byron  reqiieeted  the  Father' to  permit  bim 
toiob^t  a  cell,  sad  ret^e  him  fima  tile  entnil'nlifch  pi^mned  his  life. 
'.  While  dtterhig  thete  woidi,'  said  Father  Paiit,  *  be  pressed  my  hands, 
■od  called  mehJi  fetber;  the  locks  of  bis  bair,  dripping'  with  persplra- 
Udd,  coyered  his  forehead ;  bis  face  wm  pale,  his  lips  trembled :  dared  I 
to  atk  bim  the  cause  of  bis  melancholy  V—'  My  father,  all  yoitr  days  are 
like  each  other ;  as  tor  me,  I  shall  alwap  be  a  traveller.': — <  Have  yon 
BO  conntiy?  If  tbe  feeling  of  absence  caates  your  sorrow,  depart;  my 
pniyers  aiid  good  wishes  will  accompany  yon  to  England.' — '  Speak  not 
to  nae  a(  England ;  I  would  rather  be  dragged  in  chains  on  the  eanda  of 
Libya,  thin  revisit  places  imprinted  with  the  curse  which  1  have  given 
tbcm.  The  injustice  oi  men  has  made  England  odious  to  me  j  it  bos 
a^nnted  us  for  ever  ;  aiia  the  death  of  man,  however,  if  it  be  true,  that 
tbe  soul  survives,  I  should  he  delighted  to  iubabit  it,  as  a  pore  spirit.  Tbii 
mystery  is  only  known  to  God.' — '  Well,  if  you  have  renounced  your 
country,  take  care  to  give  your  mind  occupation,  without  too  great  exertion 
of  your  fancy.  Is  it  tbe  fault  of  the  Creator  if  men  are  misled  by  false 
doctrtnes  >  God  never  ore- destined  their  perfect  knowledge.  Think  you 
that  peace  of  miad  ana  health'  of  body  can  be  the  lot  of  faim,  whose  life 
if  perpetually  in  contradiction  to  that  of  other  men?  His  reason  ia  per' 
verted  who  doubts  tbe  intiaite  power  of  God,  and  the  man  inscribed  od 
tbe  list  of  Atheists  most  be  necessarily  unhappy.' — '  Athebtj  Atheist? 
Thb  is  then  the  end  of  your  consolation  to  me!  It  is  thus  that  you  call 
your  son!  Minister  of  that  God  who  reads  tbe  hearts  of  men,  leun,iny 
(evercnd  father,  that  it  is  beyond  your  power  to  discover  an  Atheist,  even 
if  his  own  mouth  made  yoii  tbe  hypocritical  confession.  An  Atheist  it  is 
impossible  to  find — to  admit  his  existence  is  to  outrage  the  Sovereign  of 
the  Worid,  who,  in  perfecting  his  noblest  work,  did  not  forget  to  engrave 
there  tbe  name  of  its  immortal  Author,  Passions  may  arouse  doubts  j 
but  when  the  Atheist  questions  himself,  the  evidence  of  a  God  confounds 
his  incredulity,  and  the  truth  of  the  sentiment  which. fills  hts  thoiigbls 
dMolves  him  of  the  crime  of  Atheism.  It  is  easy  for  yon,  my  father, 
never  to  murmur  against  tbe  Author  of  your  being  ;  you,  who,  in  the 
gentle  ({niet  <rf'  a  life  esempt  fitim  storms,  have  acquirdl  the  conviction 
that  the  sun  of  yonr  old  age  will  illumine  the  same  scenes  as  did  that  of 
your  youth.  As  for  me — thrown  op  the  earth  like  a  disinherited  child, 
btMTi  to  feel  happiness,  and  never  finding  it — I  wander  from  climate 
to  climate,  with  tba  sentiment  of  my  everlasting  misery.  Since  reason 
ha*  unfolded  to  me  the  feeling  of  my  wretcbednesa,  nothing  has  yet 
tempered  the  bittemeis  of  my  distress.  Fed  with  the  hate  of  men — 
betrayed  by  those  whose  kindness  I  compared  to  that  of  angels — at- 
tacked by  an  incurable  disease,  which  has  swept  away  my  ancestors — 
tdl  me,  man  of  truth,  if  murmurs  excited  by  despair  can  characterize 
an  Atheist,  and  bring  upon  him  tbe  anger  of  Heaven.  Ob  !  unhappy 
Byron !  1  if  after  so  many  mortal  trids  thy  last  \xaft  of  salvation  is 
taken  from  thee— well! !' — Here  the  voice  of  my  Lord  &ultered. 

"  Hia  gloomy  silence  lasted  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour.     All  on  a 
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■Mlilwb*  nw  &M>  U»  «kftii  with  MgNafcti,  wd  walked  ramd  (he 
MotB,  st0fi|>iiig  befix«  the  holy  pictutet  which  adanicd  iL  A  Boneot 
after  he  came  to  bm.  Mid  Mid,  '  Do  ytm  reiwnhir  that  yao  pronuMd  & 

T«7  littic^  aad  that  little  luw  ■othing  which  can  tempt  yea ;  howcva^ 
^)ttk!' — '  I  KBiember  the  wocda  of  jovr  anawer,  and  job  can  ao  lougw 
lefuae  me  aojrthiag.'  Thea  be  adnand  totrudt  a  corner  of  wtf  mom, 
tad  taking  down  a  beantilal  crucifix  which  I  bad  brought  frooi  Bome^ 
be  placed  it  in  mj  hands.  I  offered  it  to  Byron,  uying,  '  Tkit  m  tie 
temoUrofthetmiappy-  He  seized  it  with  transport,  and  kisfiiog  it  aercK 
nl  timet,  he  added,  with  eye*  btu&ed  in  teen, '  My  handt  ihall  irat  Img 
^tiue  it,  and  my  modier  wiU  ioob  be  the  gnardian  vt  your  precieM 
ijtlif, !'  "-^(J.  ».  p.  48—61. 

M.  Poaqiienlle  was  remarkably  fortonate  ia  discovering  dte 
tomb  of  tlie  family  of  damn,  in  one  of  his  wriks  to  the  Necro- 
polis of  the  Pineua;  and  to  eroup  the  pictures  well,  be  meets 
over  this  tomb  with  "  an  old  man,  such  as  Phidias  would  have' 
<^osen  for  the  God  of  Eloquence."  Now  we,  unwittingly  per- 
hrps,  deceived  by  Tooke's  Pantheon,  bad  thought  &e  God  of 
Eloqueace  was  represented  as  "  ever  young,"^but  let  tbat  pasa. 
Mr.  Dodwell  consuined  many  Uborious  hours  wiUi  awttock 
and  spade,  opening  and  diligently  escavtdng  some  scores  of 
tXMnbs  in  tliis  very  Necropolis ;  and  be  has  given  lu  a  long  and 
<Miy  interssting  chapter  on  this  subject.  But  he  was  unfortunate 
enough  to  miss  this  tombstone,  which  most  be  seen,  it  Appears, 
imder  "  a  certain  angle  of  light."  Mr.  Dodwell's  discoveries 
were  very  splendid  at  the  spot.  He  opened  tombs  at  the  rate  of 
thirty  in  nine  hours;  and  not  being  interrupted  by  "  the  God  of 
Eloqueace,"  he  collected  a  vast  and  most  curious  assortment  of 
mirrors,  strigilea  and  marionettei,  tragic  masks  and  cinerary  vaaesr 
The  sober  antiquarian  diligence  of  the  English  traveller  us  well 
contrasted  with  the  n4>idi^  and  flippancy  of  die  French  topi^ 


^\ 


t  now  escort  our  readers  back  to  Epirus,  and  esamfne 
aifewnere  false  positions  of  ourattthor;  who  cites  the  opinion  of 
PeHouber,  diongh  he  does  not  dioroughly  agree  with  faim  in  his 
wild  hypothesis,  which  avers  that  the  Pelasgi  were  incontrovertibly 
die  Celts.'  Yet  ke  falls  into  a  more  strange  error  when  he  makes 
Antoninus  Liberalis  accountable  for  locating  the  Celts  in  Am- 
philochia.  We  were  somewhat  startled  at  this  passage,  and  im- 
mediately reierred  to  the  Groek  Mythologist,  when  we  felt  com- 
fortably  relieved  front  the  appmheneion  that  our  forefathers  came 
ivffea.  ^  Hdi  of  the  Greeks,  Aidmie,  by  discaveriBg  ihat-tke  tett 
IB  thewd  AHoainus  has  SfAAoi-,  aad  not  KtArfJ. 

In  his  history  of  the  religimi  of  dieee  mountain  tribes  of  EpirttB, 
M.  PooqueviHe  »  equally  wrong  in  assertbg,  that 
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CHI-  easuy  believe  they  oppoeed  the  sdmusion  of  ibaBger  gods.  Xhcy 
nited  thur  first  Aktmu,  or  altarg  without  roofs,  without  idok  j  zealou* 
■giioit  idoUuy,"  he. 

Now  all  diis  is  a  most  gratuitous  and  unwairaiitable  mode  ol 
reasoiiiiig,  and  rests  upon  the  idea  that  the  Pelasgi  were  Cells, 
and  that  diese  Celts,  as  worshiping  in  hjpeethral  temples,  had  no 
God  but  One — all  of  which  isfal^.  To  support  this  monstrous 
pontioD  be  ate/t — whom  do  you  think,  gpatls  ie»der? — the  ac- 
count of  Tacitus  de  morbus  Genumania,  when  speaking  i^  the 
Suevi.  But  allow,  for  a  momeirf.  Ibis  iacoogniaiis  antborU;  to 
be  adduced,  it  would  subvert  M.  Pouqoeville's  aneument  totall;f. 
Does  not  Tacitus,  in  this  ver^  treatise,  say  these  Celts  have  their 
Heresies,  dieir  Mercury,  theu-  Mubbus,  their  Hertha?  Had  the 
Celts  no  Tanmis,  or  Jttviter  Fu^rator?  no  Hasus  or  Mars? 
■o  Teutates  (f.  Thoth,  Egjfpt:)  or  Hennes?  Did  Locaa  mA» 
»at  a  catalogue  of  imapmary  gods?  Does  his 


"  cesiaque  extant  iufbnnis  tmndB" 


prove  that  the  Celts  had  "  do  idols?" 

Moreover,  M.  Fouqueville  says  "  ihe  synchrouism  of  The>< 
nrotus  and  Proserpine  bein^  historically  provedi" — How? — for 
this  proof  we  are  referred  to  Pausanias,  bb.  i.  c  17,  and  lib.  viii. 
c  4,  evidently  under  die  idea  that  Uie  reader  would  feel  too  much, 
outtt  to  encounter  the  research;  but  we  have  taken  that  trouble, 
■a  is  our  bounden  duty,  being  wooderonaly  struck  with  this  nar- 
tcSous  synchrooism.  The  eighth  book  of  Strabo,  which  is  brought 
to  bear  on  the  subject,  has  also  been  eiplored  by  us,  but  to  iw» 
purpose,  as  we  cannot  find  the  sliglitest  suggestion  ineither  of  the 
Aree  passages  which  could  form  a  foundation  to  what  he  assuows. 
ffe  only  discover,  in  the  first  citation,  that  "Theseus  came 
into  Thesprotia  to  seize  the  king's  wife,  in  company  with  Piri- 
■bous;  and  that  he  was  put  in  prison  by  a  king  of  the  ThetprotL" 
Yfe  cannot  see  what  diis  can  have  to  do  with  the  syndironism  of. 
'^lesprotiu  and  Proterpine,  any  more  than  the  referesuw  to  the 
e^fatb  book  of  Pausanias,  le/iick  treats  tolely  of  the  affairs  of 
Arcadia,  and  in  which,  from  strict  examinatiou,  we  believe  there 
is  not  to  be  found  the  slightest  collateral  mention  of  Thesprotusi 
hinwelf  a  most  questionable  personage. 

Xhe  next  illustration  of  M.  PouquevIIle  is  nearly  incredible. 
Swely  he  must  have  intended  to  BUfilify  his  readers. 

■■  Jwij^ia  was  tbe  eoonlry  ot  darkness,  (at  Homer,  fti  the  Odyssey, 
calk  it  jukaitntf  yaimv  9tcwptnyf,  tfae  klaek  reglm  of  tix  Theipiotiansi 
Wk.  V.  115,)  itumt  tkt  Gnek»i  piaced  mare  tnttaard,  tarn  the  km  set  imiy 
tmikmmde  tJ^  Jmd^nliiekfmie  tkmpkct  tjejr  ii^erimt  r^ioM  tJtre.''  ' 
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Now,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  no  such  line  in  the  fifdi  book  of 
lihe  Odj^saey;  and,  in  theaecood,  where  it  does  occur  Od.S.  3  L5| 
two  words  out  of  the  thr^e  are  quoted  wrong,  it  being  fitXafyi) 
yal-n;  and  in  the  third  it  ts  not  "  black,  dark  land,"  but  "  dark 
mgU."    The  lines  run  dius : — 

Foip  QeoTrpatriiy  ^iXamy  fUya  tifm  utMriov," 

Decimft  autem  me  node  nigr&  terra,  &c.  "  On  ^  tenth  dark 
night  I  was  wafted  to  the  land  of  the  Thesprotians."  The  blacft 
shore  of  Ghost-land  forsooth !  Surely,  after  this,  we  have  no  need 
of  farther  proof  of  the  utter  want  of  faith  held  with  the  reader. 
But  we  must  proceed  to  Dodona. 

The  site  of  (his  remarkable  and  interesting  spot  is  still,  per* 
haps,  destined,  in  its  discovery,  to  give  interest  to  some  future 
volume  of  travels.  All  that  sound  hypothesis  and  acute  classical 
learning  can  do  in  the  cause,  has  been  executed  by  Dr.  Butler,  of 
Shrewsbury,  'in  an  Appendix  to  Mr.  Hughes's  Travels.  But  at 
all  times  without  a  local  knowledge  of  die  country  in  question, 
the  scholar  labours  but  in  vain.  This  was  decidedly  ihe  case  (as 
has  been  amply  proved  by  the  resident,  Mr.  Rich)  with  Major 
Rennel,  in  the  ichnography  of  Babylon;  and  with  Jacob  Bryant, 
in  his  discussion  on  the  Froad.  M.  Pouqneville,  however,  neces- 
sarily had  ibis  local  knowledge,  and  he  accordingly  finds  out  the 
spot  with  the  greatest  facility — to  his  own  satisfaction — though  by 
no  means  to  ours.  Hearing,  one  day,  the  prior  of  a  monastery 
call  it  the  house  of"  the  Vii^n  Hcllopia,"  he  gained  the  6rst  in- 
timation of  the  site  of  Hellopia,  and  of  the  miracles  "  caused  by 
its  holy  wood,  wherein  it  was  necessary  to  sleep  previously  to 
gaining  lucid  ideas"-— where  a  doze,  by  the  way,  might  have  been 
beneficial  to  him.  He  was,  therefore,  convinced  that "  the  memory 
of  the  wonder-working  Oaks  is  still  perpetuated  among  tlie  mo- 
dem inhabitants,  who  yet  call  the  borders  of  one  side  the  lake  of 
Janina  by  the  name  of  Dryscos,  or  Oak-Hill."  Here  then  is  Do- 
d6na!  and  we  cannot  omit  the  etymology  which  M.  Pouqueville 
giVes  it — "  Dodona  is  derived  from  xoSoya,  i.  e.  xaihanm,  or  a  ring 
of  bells"!!! 

Our  traveller,  from  his  baste,  and  the  feeling  that  he  must  be 
right  in  whatever  he  undertakes,  coupled  with  his  very  shallow 
acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  or  wilful  misrepre- 
sentation of  them,  has  given  us  some  most  strange  and  untenable 
dogmas  concerning  Dodona.  He  b  decidedly  wrong  about  the 
Oracle  of  Themis,  which  he  makes  anterior  to  that  of  Dorfooa, 
which,  as  we  before  said,  he  would  place  at  die  monastei^  of 
Hellopia  in  Epirus.     Then  to  .establish  the  priority  of  claim  for' 
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te  Oracle  flfneniB,  be  cite*  He^dotlH.  it.  ise.  W«U«<]ulU 
it  ■  ton  to  fom  an  ide*  tiow  auch  a  mistt^,  Md  tuch  a  oiution 
ooaU  ham  occuired  to  bim.     M.  Pouqueville  aays, — 

*'  Hcrodotot  infonns  tu,  that  the  Fela<gi|  who  were  more  ancient  than 
(be  goAt  rf  Greece,  haTing  been  wllcitcd  to  admit  the  worship  of  Jupiter, 
a(9lMH)4otbfiOaKiaof'nMBiit,f<vJta«dri«e.  ZVw /apiter  jDaAntnu 
iad  not  tkfjnt  armih  vt  f«ja«u." 

1  Mow  Hccodotus  «a3«  Mfhim  ef  the  sort,  but,  oa  th«  aMivj, 
IpTfs  a  4at  c«nti«dict>oi«  to  tti«  uaertioQ{  wbkh  nvr  he  bwt 
proved  by  <]w>ting  tb»  paaBngs  :— 

■•  1;^  Awd^rp — ri  yAp  3j  fiavrffioy  ro5ro  Mv^/iivrai  ipx*'^"""'  '^•' 
tf  'EUifvt  j[pi7aTi|pJHi'  li>'ai,  ml  ^v  tAv  j(pivmi  roCrov  [v^oy' 

"of  DodDiia,  by,  far  tie  moit  anciaU  oratk  vf  Greece,  and,  at  thf 
period  cf  sAtci  vx  speak,  the  (mly  one," — Betoe. 

AgaiD,  M-  PouqueviUe  bluQderq  about  tb*  Oracle  of  TheauAp 
stating  itto  have  b^n  EpiroUc.  It ia rather  vnfortuDatef^r  one  wb9 
attdeitafces  to  treat  of  Greece  i^neraUy,  not  to  have  lemembered, 
at  lea«t  in  this  portion  of  bis  work,  that  thp  Oracle  of  Themis  was 
the  precursor  of  the  Oracle  of  ApoUo  on  the  crags  vf  Pejpbip 
We  need  hardly  multiply  schooUboy  t^uotattona  to  esitablish  thi» 
ifict  from  Pausaoias,  from  Ijican,  in  bis  description  of  Pamassus. 
and  from  sundry  other  ancient  writers. 

Homer  frequently  makes  mQUtioi)  of  Iha  Oracle  of  Oodona,  fay 
far  the  roost  celebrated  and  early  of  any  in  Greece.  I)r.  Butler 
concludes  bis  remarks  on  this  subject  with  the  following  words, 
which  may  tend  to  whet  the  appetite  of  some  Aiture  explorer. 

"  fiai  now  what  is  the  reinlt  of  all  our  inveatigtiion  >  It  may  he 
TcdBced  into  a  namiw  eompai*.  Dodona,  by  the  generd  couscnt  of 
writers  wlm  must  have  known  the  fmet,  stood  on  a  hill,  eldier  at  tbe 
toot  at,  or  actntily  fenwDg  part  of  a  ^mo  Of  MouDlaiM.  It  wm  an 
aa^  of  MokMtiK,  bordering  oa  FentwbM,  to  tbe  W9H  ti  FMw>  tf 
the  cart  of  nMq>ni(ia,  to  Mwaoutb  of  UHwir  Epulis.  A  ckaia  of  aKMir 
Cmia  kdwattvardfrnn  Dodona  throngh'I^cspfotiata  tbe  aaa.  Abnrt 
BtaA)w«M*^ntaimtehiiigpn)baUrtQtfc*«>ni)i-eaat;  aadyMnoif 
to  lite  east,  towards  Fiadui,  was  a  warab  or  lake.  Thcao  are  fwtaraf 
wfaicb  must  still  remain.  And  if  von  find  a  place  in  the  neighbourhood 
af  Jwiwthia,  hearing  mint  on  a  ml,  and  whose  local  situation  seems  to 
ntFcap^Ml  with  tiial  I  kare  iMDtloMd,  tetaxk  dSigentlyfar  iaaeriptimt, 
in  tbe  hope  of  finding  Dodona." 

Wha«ikl.  PotMjiioriUe  come*  to  treat  of  ^tolia,  be  tdla  us  of 
A*<liaooveriearaadebyht8biodKrin  tfaatdiMrict;  of  the  *f  land  of 
tke  Echimdes,  increased  by  sea-slime,  and  that  plain  where,  ac^ 
%a^mg  to  A*  accoont  of  Pondonrns,  (preserved  in  Strebo,  i.  £8,) 
e  of  «■  earthquake,  the  earth  bunt,  vtA  dug«fg«d 
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B  toiTMit  of  igDited  mud."    As  usual,  frodi  our  1116111017  "^  "US' 

Sieatiog  such  a  paseage  ia  Stnibo,  we  applied  to  llie  source :  and 
bund  that  so  far  from  such  a  phenomeooa  occurring  in  .£tolia, 
Posidonius  did  mention  its  happening  at  Lelantum,  a  plain  .in 
Eubaa'y  and  he  says  distinctly,  m  another  passage,  lib.  z.  9> 


"  The  plain  Damed  Lelantum  lies  abo*e  tba  city  of  Chatcis," 
■  But  it  is  time  to  have  done  with  Gredc  misquotationa,  wluch 
might, without  exaggeration,  have  been  increased  twenty-fold.  It  is 
unpleasant  to  be  constantly  starting  and  running  down  errors;  yet 
while  there  is  so  much  assumption  as  we  find  in  M.  PouqueviUe'a 
book,  audi  becomes  the  duty  of  the  critic,  which  he  owes  to  the 
rising  generation,  as  well  as  to  his  contemporaries.  We  wilt 
therefore  only  advert  to  a  few  equal,  if  not  worse,  misrepresenta- 
tions from  Latin  authors,  adduced  as  authorities;  and  leave  tlie 
exposure  of  a  multitude  of  similar  falsifications,  either  to  the  con- 
tempt or  the  castigatioa  of  future  readers. 

-  "  Acroceraunia,  where  PHoy  indicates  a  cih"  of  the  Cimme- 
rians.— Lib.  ii.  c.  1."  There  is  no  mention  of  a' Cimmerian  city  in 
die  cited  chapter  or  book.  But  we  have  found  the  reference, 
which  is  to  Pliny,  iii.  9>  where  he  says,  Laeus  Lucrituu  et  Aver- 
yntijuxti  quern  Cimmerium  oppidum  quondam.  He  is  talking  of 
the  Lago  aAvemo  in  Itafifl  These  are  the  same  Cimmerians 
who  are  mentioned  by  Homer,  Od.  zi. : — 

"  ttSa  it  Ktfi/up^Nt-  Ayipuv,  hiifi6c  rt  •rSKic  re," 
"  There,  in  a  lonely  land  and  gloomy  cells. 
The  dusky  nation  of  Cimmeriu  dwells." — Po^ 
which  passage,  in  the  same  breath,  is,  by  our  author,  made  to 
apply  to  an  Acrocerauniau  AvemusH! 

"  The  ramains  [of  Amantia]  consist  of  aii  acropolis  of  Cyclopean 
UaacMuy,  with  the  repairs  of  a  later  age,  in  the  middle  of  which  one 
finds  the  tympana  of  colnmni  and  Mime  inscriptions.  Hence  the  scat-- 
tered  ruins  of  diis  city,  of  which  Pliny,  Cicero,  and  Cs«ar  speak,  as  of  a 
flace  of  mporhaux,  and  which  existed  to  the  time  <^  the  Emperor  Basi- 
Ihis,  deserve  the  attention  of  travellen." — vol,  i.  p.  S38. 

Now  Cicero  axt^^^^u  merely  mention  Amantia  casually ; 

and  Pliny, introdut;^^^,  inhabitants  only  in  a  long  and  dry  list  of 

Macedonian  people.  ,^, 

The  Aigyiians,"  says  M.  Ponqneville,  "  were  counted  tmang  the 
'    of  Epirus,  with  whom  Lucaa  places  them  in  hia  third  hot^ 


nfe. 


This  is  a  bold  stroke,  and  will  save  us  the  trouUe  of 
fiwtber  dirou^  such  a  mass  of  error,  and  hardy  assertioiii 
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oat;  doea  linCan  not  mention  these  peopte  in  &e  book.,  and  Terse 
jut  dted — but  he  never  ities  their  name  throughout  his  poem. 

The  last  strange  mistake,  with  vhich  we  shall  wind  up  our 
ebarges  against  the  accuracy  of  our  author,  is  of  so  ludicrous  a 
natare,  that  we  cantiot  resist  inserting  it,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
ilontian  readen  alone,  who  will  therein  find  a  new  veraion  of 
die  effects  of  die  anger  of  an  injured  husband.  M.  Pouqnevitle 
is  aomewhere  very  sapient  about  the  imtiaton/  ceremonies  of  ^ 
Jews;  and,  as  usual,  illustrates  their  earliest  rite  by  classical 
aulhonty:— . 

u  -■  candamqne  lalacem. 

DeflKteret  fern." 

Tbia  is  a  neplua  ultra. 

We  have  said  enough,  we  think,  to  show  the  little  credit  whjcl) 
is  to  be  reposed  on  this  work ;  and  have,  we  hope,  satisfactorily 
proved,  that  a  reliance  on  the  authorities,  which  are  so  profusely 
qiread  in  the  mai^in,  might  mislead  the  young  and  the  inquisitive 
in  no  trifling  degree.  After  these  exposures,  it  would  be  SuperBu- 
oos  to  allude  to  faults  of  style,  particularly  to  the  affectation  of 
Frencbi^ng  Greek  compound  words  into  what  are  as  unintelli- 
^ble  to  M.  Pouqueville's  own  countrymen,  as  to  iis.  Such  is 
the  jargon  of  hierons  for  temples ;  ecnephies  for  clouds ;  hfdra- 
gpgae,  for  aqueduct,  &c. ;  but  we  will  desist.  The  lithographic  il- 
lustrations which  accompany  the  work — for  instance,  the  sh^herd 
'and  shepheFdess  of  Arcadia,  which  would  disgrace  the  heading  of 
a  ballad — are  wholly  unworthy  of  it;  while  it  is  but  just  to  say 
that  the  typographical  part,  like  that  of  most  works  which  have 
issued  from  the  press  of  Firmin  Didot,  is  beautifully  'executed, 
and  that  the  accompanyiog  map,  iu  a  case,  and  divided  in  two 
sheets  into  Northern  and  Southern  Greece,  is  handsomely  deli- 
neated, and  correct,  as  far  as  our  own  observations  have  been 
directed  to  it. 

We  have  now  performed  our  task  of  noting  some  among  the 
■inltifarious  references  to  the  ancients ;  and  confess  we  are  sur- 
pned  at  the  little  modem  information  which  M.  Pouqueville  pre" 
wnts.  Epima,  in  its  present  state,  he  has  explored  with  some 
CDet^,  and  delineated  satisfactorily  in  detail;  although  we  are 
nKlioed  to  quarrel  with  the  assumed  site  of  many  of  the  demolished 
rities.  Farther,  the  whole  western  coast  of  Greece,  from  the 
Gulph  of  Lepanto  to  Illyria,  has  met  in  him  with  a  tolerable 
■(^wgrapher.  But  other  portions  of  the  land  have  been  deputed 
ta  the  hands  of  co-adjutors;  and  some  have  been  described  by 
otracls  garbled,  and  not  always  acknowledged,  from  sundry  other 
""  IB,  ptrticolarly  English,  travellers, 
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■■  hi  hUlutredto  Briuiu,  M.  Pon^uflriUe  is  tittle  ku  feraaiauu 
or  saccutk,  Ibxs  nmat  of  the  imptnaktmfktjiu  of  lhe4By.  Thii 
Btckening  deae  is  adninistMred  mot  oolj  oovsrtly,  bat  ofmlyt 
throuKhout  his  worii.  On  die  demerits  of  bo(h-M.  PeaqoenHs 
and  his  teotber  in  these  points,  we  iviU  refer  to  the  mn^ntk  and 
able  little  voluDse  lately  written  by  Mr.  Green,  our  conaul  at 
Patras;  haring  ourselves  do  incliaatiim  to  rake  any  &rtber  through 
tlse  pages  of  thoae  vfJomes  to  point  out  the  DUineroas  instance* 
fif  dutaod  nusrepreseatation.  Of  individu^s,  hoveca,  in.ft  km 
iostancea,  M.  Pouqueville  speaks  in  terms  which  are  mt  so  diir 
graceful  to  him — a  sparing  deference  indeed  to  thcne,.fTom  whose 
researches  he  has  borrowed  so  much,  and  to  whosn  he  stands  so 
lai^ely  indebted.  In  this  he  may  form  no  dishonourable  excep? 
tion  to  some  of  his  own  nation—even  on  tfae  same  ground — but 
'the  principle,  die  bitter  hatred  he  evhicev  to  our  country,  and  its 
objects,  however  innocent  or  unconnected  wHh  poHtici,  is  ever 
the  same. 

Upon  indifferent  topics  we  might  extract  some  fairly-writtm 
passages,  especially  those  which  are  of  a  descriptive  nature.  We 
shall,  however,  content  ourselves  with  translating  a  passage  of 
some  length,  in  which  he  has  given  us  an  account  of  nis  first  is- 
terview  with  Ali-Pxcha,  with  whose  diaracter  he  became  ult>- 
mately,  and  to  his  cost,  well  acquainted.  We  deem  it  oae  of  the 
most  striking  passages  in  the  book. 

"  Towiada  noos^  tbc  acdve  .officer  «f  the  Vixir,  who  I>a4  quitted  v 
doring  tlw  Wght.  retuned  froin  iia  jonmey.  He  in£oiiaed  ut  that  hit 
master  was  at  Dzidza,  where  he  was  waiting  for  us.  We  dined  ac- 
cordinglyj  and  having  given  presents  to  all  who  held  out  their  huads  foe 
them,  we  set  out  at  two  o'clock,  preceded,  accompanied,  and  followed 
by  the  people  who  compoHcd  our  party  since  we  left  Porto  Ptdermp. 
In  coming  down  from  Monchari,  we  returned  to  the  path  which  we  had 
quitted  the  evening  before,  uut  shortly  passed  by  the  powder-mills  of 
Crionero.  We  then  ascended  a  woody  hillock,  and  after  traveUin^  a 
leagtie  over  an  nncdtWated  country.  Hied  with  Uwrenti,  anived  at  a 
aoUtary.  BMtunttun  whiobseemed  ki  banicade  tbe  valley.  After  hariog 
■tened  ronnd  its  rooky  base,  we  cnwaed  a  atanh  at  a  hundred,  totsca 
-dittaooe,  on  a  ariid  «|Btew*y  wilb  etghtaen  aiclfes :  and  ^  hi^n^pfd 
ttttes  still  farther  <M^,  jigj  fiossed  by  a  stone  brid^  tfae  Thyami^  oc  Ca,- 
lamas,  whidi  flows  to  lae  south  in  describing  a  vast  circuit,  whence  it 
turns  northward  for  the  purpose  of  forming  tbe  cascwje  4rf  GUzaai, 
which  I  shall  mention  elsewhere. 

"  At  B  mile  and  a  half  from  the  bridge  of  Calamos,  we  arrived  at  a 
khan  in  front  of  tbe  pretty  village  of  Masarski,  which  is  situated  on  an 
ascent  on  tbe  right  bank  of  the  river.  At  a  short  distance  we  eotered 
tbe  bed  of  a  torrent,  which  we  went  up  in  a  north-easleriy  direction  Cor 
a  quarter  of  a  league.     At  this  spot  wc  saw,  nearly  in  front  of  we,  the 
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litmromdfuka  rthUk  belot^  to  the  cMd  of  Dwlza,  wUch  webMt 
lat^^Aot  tat  Vm  milei  dnring  cmr  advanee  up  ihii  iwiw  htw% 
■riwd  it  ili  wOmaiiy,  Ihs  nigbt  bcnUK  on  amMbq  m  di^  tkat  oar 
l^dM  lirt  ibew  w^..  Onr  bonea  6U  dom  under  tbor  lowli ;  we 
■■■Uad,  Blnort .  mt  ncfy  (tcy,  into  aaagiiuree,  and  irere  only  shle  to  d  i»- 
oneaek  other  bythe  riittaiDg  light  which  beamed  from  the  seraglio  of 
Diidn.  Peoiide  posted  nmnd  about  hj  order  of  the  Pacha  iarited  at  in 
lb*  name  to  aaoend  to  the  eonvent  of  the  Fropbet  Eliat,  where  hedging 
Wat  {irepared  for  ni }  and  we  let  out  for  that  plaee  ahoat  eight  o'cTook 
kitMnaBing.  We  were  hardtj  ia  poMewioii  of  the  eell -tfUtA  waa 
prepared  for  us,  when  measengers  came  reqneatlng  ns  to  desCesd  to  Afe 
palaee.  We  witbed  in  ran  lo  make  excases  to  d^er  our  visit :  they  in- 
sitted  that  It  Orast  take  place,  saying,  we  sbonld  be  pteteated  just  as  we 
;  and  to  Hus  we  Minented. 

h  raised ;  I  wat  lo  see  at  length  a  famon 


D  i^ad  wamor  coraifld  wllk  wowids— a  satrap 
jMNncn^  ia  the  ttadeof  anas— the  modem  Pyrrhos  of  Epimst  aU 
this  baa  been  comawkated  ta  me  by  uy  condnc^ors.    We  a 


Ae  deora  of  the  seraglio,  which  groaned  upon  their  hinges  :  we  traversed 
p ^Qomy  conrtj  ascended  a  dark  staircasej  a  trui-door  was  raited;  a 
outaiD  w^  drawn  atide :  and  we  foond  ourselves  in  the  hall  of  audience 
cf  Ali-Pacha,  who  waited  for  ns  in  a  standing  postnre.  He  sainted  ns, 
cmbnced  M.  Betsieres,  and  drawing  himself  back  in  a  (ottering  attitude, 
be  lei  bimaelf  Ml  od  the  comer  <^  a  sofa,  apparently  without  having 
ttrcetred  me.  A  spectre,  however,  with  s  white  beard,  accoutred  in 
Mck,  who  wat  present,  bonontcd  me  with  a  slight  morement  of  his 
bead  to  intimate  that  I  was  welcome.  This  scene,  in  which  also 
igirad  a  Greek  secretary,  who  lay  prostrate  on  the  floor  in  the  attitode 
e(  fear,  his  bands  concealed  under  the  long  deevca  «f  his  dresi,  wu  ca- 
^htened  by  the  feeble  g^mmec  of  a  ^Uow  taper,  wUcb  permitted 
»  to  dtstibgiilth  fnrroiuding  objeets. 

"  After  ate  tuual  compliments  bad  paaaed,  tfae  Vizir's  coofidential 
dragonuoi  waa  snmmoned,  in  order  to  begin  die  convcnatioo,  which  tfae 
Fsna  ppened  by  asking  questions  with  a  volubility  very  uncommon 
ahioBff  tflc  Turks.  Throngn  the  gloom  I  distinguished  the  sparkling  bf 
UiCTea  ;  I  obtAved  hfs  Convulsive  movements ;  I  listened  td  his  appn- 
Rflfly  viguC  dltcMlrse,  which  was  neverthdeas  fnll  of  low  cnnniag. 
Be  wn  iettietB,  tM  lau^bed,  be  efaattered,  and  no  expression  on  iiis  part 
«M  <Mtit«te  4f  meutng.  In  spitti  of  sU  hit  vetbotlty.  He  cost  scrati- 
iddog  ayea  on  ni< ;  and  at  last  commanded  the  Greek  teoretary  and  the 
Uack  apactre  to  reiirei  We  rem^cd  wMi<  tbA  interpreter,  wbo  ooo- 
tinned  tb  Hammer  the  qneatimts  Ood  aoswoft  Wbi<^  we  exehsnged }  and 
after  two  hoars'  conversation,  we  separated,  teiVing  his  Highneu  to  cal- 
cnlate  between  his  doubts  and  apprebensionsi"" 

"  This  interview  was  nihtieot  to  dMfoy  a  part  6t  the  illntiont  l>y 
wUdi  I  bad  been  deceived.  AB-Pacba  Was  neiAer  Tbeseas— nor  Pyr- 
ihoa — nor  an  aged  wairiof  eonred  wkh  woundt.  These  new  ideas  I 
h^^t  away  with  me ;  and  I  dejilond  nty  doHny  which  compelled  me 
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fo  fnide  bear  BtKb  a  man,  wiAont  foMwoiti^,  alMKtUradaf  tomiM 
be  would  came  me. 

"  We  retDiDcd  at  ten  o'clock  to  the  moiuwtery  id  tbe  Prophet  BUm. 
Bat  who  wa«  tbi)  JMcrpnter  wbo  bad  aaitted  at  tbe  confereDce }  \ 
should  have  ^moct  feared  to  coafeai  it,  bad  be  not  bimielf  aotboriied  taa 
■0  to  do.  It  was  Marco  Guarini,  a  Romaa,  of  the  order  of  St,.DaBuuc, 
a  Father  of  the  Holjr  Irfuid,  and  a  Maltese  Inquisitor.  I  had  koowa 
Mm  in  Egypt.  Being  conducted  as  a  pritoner  of  war  in  1798  to 
Ali-Pacha,  be  became  a  Turkish  renegado.  Peace  to  hit  ashes !  !■ 
ihe  month  of  April,  1625,  thia  unfbitiinate  person  died,  at  Pari*,  • 


For  maDj  a  year  of  alteraate  success  and  disaster  tlie  attempt 
of  speculatiDK  on  the  future  destinies  of  Greece  has  been  bazar<t 
0U8.  That  Ue  uoasaisted  efforts  of  that  euthralled  nation,  how- 
-ever  they  might  protract  a  war,  would  be  unable  ultimiitely  t9 
conclude  it  with  honour  and  security,  seemed,  indeed,  self-evideat. 
But  then  tbe  conduct  and  iotentioos  of  the  most  powerful  oatioai 
in  Europe  appeared  inscrutablei  and  on  their  final  determinatioa 
the  great  question  of  liberty  or  slavery,  or  rather  enterniinatioiti 
must  decidedly  rest.  Since  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  July, 
1827,  the  singular  complication  of  neutrality  and  warfare,  the  ia- 
esplicable  vigour  and  remissness  of  the  combined  squadrons  in 
the  liCvaDt,  may  be  said  to  have  afforded  little  clue,  up  to  the 
preseut  time,  to  the  hopes  or  tbe  forebodings  of  tbepolittcal  spe- 
culator, so  far  as  naval  succour  was  concerned.  The  Pelopon- 
nesian  captives,  doomed  "  to  hang  up  their  harps"  by  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  are  a  melancholy  token  of  the  indecision  which  has 
governed  other  councils  besides  our  own. 
.  The  curtain,  however,  is  at  last  drawing  up.  In  the  Nwlfc 
"  Scythia  breathes  the  living  cloud  of  war '  over  tbe  fairest  pro* 
vinces  of  Thrace.  In  the  South,  the  application  of  the  Egyptian 
freebooter,  Ibrahim,  for  permission  to  quit  the  Morea,  and  tbe 
gallant  army  (attended,  we  hear,  by  some  enthusiastic  jouag 
English  philbellenes),  which,  having  broken  up  from  its  canton^ 
ments  in  tbe  South  of  France,  is  at  this  moment,  probably,  dis- 
embarking at  Navarino  and  Napoli,  the  ports  of  Nestor  and 
Agamemnon,  will  have  solved  the  problem  ere  these  pages  issue 
from  the  press.  With  faeart>felt  satisfactioD  we  chaunt  Ibe 
temoi  to  the  Greeks  in  tbe  words  of  the  unfortnnate  but  im^ 
mortal  Riga. 

h  itaiipoe  TK  S^nt  ■I^So' 
&c  fatw/uv  ifyoi  iwiywv 
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"  Som-irf  dM  fireeki,  wiw ! 

The  ^orioiu  boor's  gone  forth, 
Aod,  wordiy  of  tocfa  tte«. 
Display  via  g&ve  ye  bird)." 

Btboh. 

lie  most  partial  spectator  of  the  ensuing  conflict,  in  Uie 
event  of  early  and  signal  success,  and  the  most  extended  line  of 
.demarcation,  with  natural  and  unassailable  baniers  of  monntaiQ 
.and  flood,  must  not  conclude  that  regeneration  can  be  the  woik 
4^  a  oMMoent.  This  is  the  conviction  of  sense ;  and,  with  tfie 
deaic  of  moderating  an  ardour,  too  easily  engendered  in  the 
yooog  and  cLaSNCal  student,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  briefly 
adverting  to  some  of  the  particularities  which  characterize  tlK 
modem  Greeks. 

The  vices  of  the  Greeks  and  the  negative  virtues  of  the  Turks 
are,  by  some  authors,  as  unfairly  contrasted,  as  the  splendid  and 
valorous  achievements  of  those  who  preceded  these  Greeks  are 
partially  and  enthusiastically  applied  to  their  descendants  by  &6 
oltra-FhilhelleneB.  The  nation  of  which  we  are  speaking,  is 
not  to  be  compared  with  any  other  which  has  once  reached  civi- 
lization, and,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  has  gradually  suuk  back  into 
its  fonner  elements.  In  no  part  of  the  worM^robably,  is  there 
Inore  misery,  ignorance,  and  vain-glory.  The  inhabitaut  of 
Attica  or  the  Morea,  while  he  builds  his  hovel  among  die  ruined 
temples  of  his  supposed  ancestors,  identifies  himself  with  their 
fimie,  and  with  those  exploits  which  he  is  by  oo  means  calculated 
to  imitate.  He  forgets,  too,  while  he  treads  die  soil  of  Hellaa, 
dn^  in  all  probability,  his  blood  is  derived  from  parents  far  dif- 
ferent from  those  he  assumes  to  be  so.  The  succession  of  bar^ 
barian  invaders  of  this  miserable  country ;  the  constant  intermixr 
ture  of  foreigners  from  the  Roman  conquest  to  the  capture  of 
CcHistantinople — nearly  two  thousand  years  of  degradation— the 
lingering  occapatiou,  protection,  and  intercourse,  in  various  parts, 
<^  the  Venetians  and  Genoese,  have  all  tended  to  deteriorate  the 
purity  of  Grecian  origin.  In  universal  wretchedness,  however,  all 
who  speak  the  Romaic  dialect  are  herded  tt^ether,  and  claim  to 
be  considered  as  one  race.  The  vain^glory  of  the  modem  Greek 
is  hereditary ;  a  vice  apparently  inherent  in  the  soil  and  climate; 
a  vice  once  the  theme  of  classical  allusion,  no  less  than  that  of 
contemporary  observation.  In  his  cottage  on  the  hills,  as  well  aa 
ia  his  town — indigent  while  his  infidel  oppressor  flourishes  «t  bis 
side — he  is  still  the  same :  he  is  persuaded  that  be  surpasses  all  men 
of  all  nations  in  intelligence,  because  his  counti?  otice  carried  her 
tat»  and  her  arms  over  the  civilized  world,  and,  even  when  coo- 
qoned,  benefited  her  conqueror  by  introducing  hira  to  sdmce. 
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taste,  and  eventual  am^ishrtiMk.  IWa  VaivgliA^  wbtdi  vre  ue 
discuaaing  might  be  ptfrdormble,  did  it  not  lead  to  fatal  results  ii 
Ae  parent  of  (quarrelsome  fadioft.  It  Hmiilly  prerents  diSerent 
distncts  and  different  chieftains  ftom  am^gamating  together  for 
the  good  cause.  We  evidently  descry  this  in  the  long  period 
dliring  ftfaich  Ibndbita,  tfaough  betuetieally  sealed  m  byibe 
allied  Mqiladrane,  has  bebtt  pennittBd  to  ravage  Ae  PHiMlhu 
W«  hare  obaerved  it  from  the  early  tqinbblM  of  Odjntm, 
Goara,  and  Otdocotnxri,  to  the  preaent  im4tmom  at  ib«  ctwit 
tiF  Ifae  President,  Capo  d'litriaa.  Tbe  aane  unfartuMWly' p«^ 
vkdii^  spirit  ax  this  moment  tendera  ttie  Oret^  incapaUv  tl 
Unde^stindin^,  inpr«ci«ting,  or  cheerftrtly  nbntittiBg  to  ngttar 
Dtilitary  service  eiuier  by  laiid  or  lea.  It  does  diarribre  tpptU, 
that,  without  the  armed  interference  of  some  Mtiom,  heiWrW 
Am  nitlod  may  have  private  ptirpoeei  to  ^rrtf,  the  ■  Qr«eki,  of 
thedMalvcs,  can  never  muster,  par,  or  keep  togttlwr  suAofoft 
-force  for  iA(H«  dtan  deiaiiory  loiprucs  aod  Utaoki,  and  foreMsf- 
pHses  xtfaich  ibey  must  abaodoo  after  saeoesa>~itin  iess  it  it  tt» 
be  eRpecled  from  their  present  indolence,  that,  if  not  sopfrttfted 
by  clviUied  natanis,  ami  for  a  ctttaidertbie  timt  garritiud  by 
tnem,  they  could  presem  their  country,  if  from  any  caase  dfcy 
could  motneotarily  liberan  it. 

Now  since  thib  is  tfae  case  (and  that  it  is  so  i«  geMrally  al- 
lowed) It  must  BctHelly  eihauit  one  generation  at  loai^  bdbn 
okf  [HVjadiceB  gradually  vanish  away  befon  better  praspeen 
The  modes  whicfa  have  beMi  proposed,' and  indeed  pariii% 
.adopted]  of  making  Qreece  one  great  adult  School,  U  it  WePt, 
an  truly  absurd.  To  ofler  it,  as  Sunhop«  did  in  his  eatfeart- 
-asiA,  the  benefits  of  a  fne  press— of  teamed  iatlitatioiM'-«f 
utiliurian  achooli— and  nil  die  trumpery  of  Jereiiv  BetttbasMik 
**-ii  tb  talk  to  this  degraded  nation  a  language  which  ic  dae»ndt 
and  cannot  andbrdtand.  This  Loni  E^ron  sftw,  and  oonrtNiwl 
.Widi  feelings  truly  and  hOUonnUy  liberal.  Meantime  tlw  viotb 
with  which  Graece  is  sullied,  are  the  vices  of  protnkcted  slaveryr 
iand  we  donbt  whether,  as  we  have  before  hinted,  a  Aotough'  and 
'OMuplete  emancfpBtioti,  without  a  proteetomte  akd  gu«rant(« 
mere  powerful  than  that  of  the  President,  (now  placed  «t  the  head 
;of  affairs,  possibly  as  an  ont-post  of  Russiat)  wouid  go  Ar  to 
reclaim  tfie  riciOus  h^ts  which  have  been  ooDtrtKted  by  Img 
peiioda  of  opprealion  and  humiliation. 

~  But  worid  the  jealous  powers  of  Eliro^  OMBbine  is  an  a*- 

.nMrement  so  truly  benefic«it  in  iu  intmtiob  1     We  'mote  tkta 

doiAtit;  and  in  this  donbt  is  involved  our  hope  efdM  titu^ and 

perfect  reeuBcitntion  of  tlus  once-gifted  land. 

It  has  been  proposed  by  some  wri|en  to  ixAame  GteM»|  P> 
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sgMvjiUtlMr,  inthaaMoaariD  wUc^Rawtthas  bMO  acting  ou 
htr  nmm  territones,  iadastnou  coDpuaies  of  Germns,  or  Swiisi 
im1  indead  of  scicatifia  and  bbwioiu  commutiilies  of  til  uitoMi. 
It  il  raoomuended  A«t  tliouMndi  of  penon^Bo  circUtnstaaoMl 
AmM  diwinbarlc  on  tbew  ill'pcopled  and  devagtated  coasta* 
(while,  by  the  bje,  it  is  forgotten  that  the  produce  of  Greece  k 
'y  vqual  to  ita  conBamptioii,)  and  that  the  eiceas  of  £u- 


rafitn  popldation  sbonid  d»  looger  emigrate  to  lb*  iiualubrious 
pimriBM  of  the  Misunppi  and  ihs  Misioiui,  but  ateam  it  to  Epirus 
aadThatMlfraadtbemfiz  ttkabods.  hit  said,  with  the  wrof  aa 
AttUtfa  tale'retalsr,  by  one  French  author,  wiiom  we  have  lately 
nmi,  tkat  "  if  luoh  a  phia  were  adopted,  cities,  now  proBlrste, 
MuUbe  again  rebuilt  and  embelliihed,  and  the  conntry  recover 
in  tMe  and  lertality:  a  people  bumeroui,  wealthy  and  happy. 
wmUtpeedily  r^eoish  (how  placet,,  which,  for  lack  of  men  aiid 
(tfcahUM,  Bfe  now  desolate  and  nnwhalesome."  This  is  tery  ' 
fiillwUwii»,but,  ia.oiirjyea,  veiy  ridiculoiw-  There  is,  however, 
•a  Ibiok*  t  minor  besefit,  which  might  accrue  from  civil  or 
Miliiarf  fiiraigaera  being  introduced  into  the  heart  of  Greece, 
nkitk  wiU  DMfail-to  b«  duly  hailed  by  scholar*.  We  allude  to  the 
retiieval  of  much  ancient  art,  of  statues  aod  inscriptious  hitherto 
iiftMktely  concealed  fron  the  Turlu  beneath  the  ground,  to  be. 
•aoavatad  at  their  due  teaion,  aad  at  a  brighter  period;  a*  well 
» to  the  aecutity  from  future  BpoUatiwi  which  such  interference 
WMld  eSusL  "tht-  Fi«ach  army  destined  for  the  Peloponnestu 
mil  Msnrfdiy  dtry  many  taottnt  with  it — the  spot  and  the  too^i 
ttd  tha  bboarcre  are  st  basd— and  the  generals  and  the  suboltem 
ufltuj  of  Ibe  preaaut  day  would  not  encoarage  a  Fourmont. 

IV«  Wehavespeculuod  beyond  our  originalinlention;  andmus): 
Mo  looMr  a^lect  ashortetaoiinft^iotiof  the  late  workof  Jacovaky 
Shsl  N^«I<»~bu  hiftoriaa  who  has  arisen  to  instruct  ns  in 
Fraaoh  ftom  die  not  altogether  claiitoal  regions  of  Moldavia  and 
Wdadua.  We  underttand  he  is  called  by  his  middle  name  of 
fiiM>  'wfaioll-iii  our  brief  iDteroootM' with  him  we  the  more  rea- 
^if  adopt,  Bf  it  will  be  easier  of  pronunciation  to  the  governesses^ 
vlia,  we  are  convinced,  in  all  wall«icgulated  fomiliea,  duly  read 
oar  luonbtatioH  to  Ibeir  yoUng  misUvsaet. 

Biao  ia  a  WaUaehian  lemiaientalist.  He  is  prodigiously  givea 
la  leara  and  sighs — and  lookings-up  to  Heaten  for  justice---aiid 
-Ann  to  die  ground  for  Uaces  of  the  steps  of  great  men — and  the 
tike.  He  cetnaeoces  his  labours  with  a  SMbewhat  digested  Hi»- 
toijt  of  the  Ottwnan  Empire,  in  which  we  shall  aot  follow,  him, 
•Ml  ill  which  he  pves  several  hard  bits  at  his  pi«cunora,  tlie  By- 
■aaliiHi  hiatonans.  As  nobody  caied  to  read  the  anDalu  of  slaves, 
s*  ■olijy  «*4iMd  a  toteral>le.  history  of  them  before  Rito'i  Hm. 
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U-im  deMined  for  faioi.  (b;  biitb  a  Gre^,  ud  wbo  WM,  by  Ae 
^ly,  grand-poatelnik.  of  two  Hoapodirs,)  to  superaede  tfae  toU- 
quated  or  prejudiced  historical  records  of  Hoda,  M^imR,  TidilH* 
Ziid6,  ls~9i,  Subhi,  Euv^ri,  and  Vnsnf,  wbose  woriu,  no  donbt,  ail 
our  readers  have  long  since  perused  wiUi  atteQtioD,  and  may  iww 
regret  to  find  superseded  by  Rizo. 

Indeed  our  author  seems  to  regard  bis  quality  of  native  as  a 
sufBcient  guarantee  for  the  authenticity  and  impartiality  of  his  per- 
formsDce.  He  says,  that  in  all  previous  histories  of  the  wan  ef 
which  Greece  and  its  islands  were  the  theatre,  between  the  Tu^ 
on  one  side,  and  the  Veoetiaiis,  Genoese,  and  Knights  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem  on  the  other,  the  GreeL  inhabitante  are  never  eveo 
mentioned,  and  that  "  thus  the  history  of  Greece  has  beea  ^ 
history  of  the  Ottomans,  the  Venetians,  the  Genoese,  and  ths 
Knights  of  Malta,"  rather  than  what  it  professes  to  be.  He  goea 
on  occasionally  shedding  tears  from  Moldavia  to  Constantinople, 
iwhere,  when  he  arrives,  on  walking  down  a  particular  street,  di4 
&oodgates  of  his  head  are  sure  to  be  onastandy  unlocked* 
"  Often,"  says  be, "  as  I  have  passed  this  spot,"  (where  the  last 
Pftlasologus  died  fighting)  "  every  time  Jiave  I  shed  ny  Jurtioe 
tears  over  his  cenot^h." 

It  may  be  asked,  how  a  Greek  of  a  barbarous  land  should  have 
obtained  the  mouthful  of  learning  which  Rizo  possesses.  The 
means  of  education  in  Northern  Greece,  or  rather  Turkey,  are 
not  so  defective  as  might  be  supposed.  In  the  wovincea  <tf 
Epirus  and  Acamania,  and  in  Albania  generally,  me  spirit  of 
commerce  early  developed  itself,  on  account  of  the  lengtk  of 
coast,  the  excellence  of  narbours,  and  the  proximi^'  of  the  Vene- 
tian territory.  The  impulse  given  from  the  shore  was  soon  felt 
in  the  more  northern  and  inland  provinces.  In  consequence  of 
this  happy  and  advantageous  position,  the  inhabitants  of  Western 
Greece  frequented  the  universities  of  Italy,  and  again  instnicted 
their  fellow -citizens  on  their  return  home.  The  first  weD- 
oi^anized  schools  were  at  Joannina,  Moscopolis,  Arta,  and,  in 
later  times,  at  Missolonghi,  among  the  swamps  and  fens  of  ^tolia. 
The  foundation  of  this  town,  which  has  accidentally  found  a 
place  in  history,  and  which  goes  back  three  centuries,  is  due  to  a 
col(«y  from  Parga.  The  chief  of  a  Pai^uinote  family,  one  Pez- 
zatas,  was  the  leader  of  it. 

On  the  subject  of  the  dn^omans  of  the  Porte  we  have  tfae  fot- 
lovring  notice,  which  we  extract  as  a  piece  of  infonuatjon  new  to  ds. 

"  To  gain  tbe  esteem  and  protection  of  their  nmstera,  the  Gredu  of 
-Coostantinoide  cultivated  with  ardour  the  .science  whioh-  they  fi 
Jiavour  at  ccKut.     Fanajotaky,  niiung  from  scMue  one  of  the 
families  of  Trebisond,  studied,  for  tbu  purpose,  pbilow^y  and 
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m1t«lf  :-i»:Iiia  Mom  to  fJoniUatuttpto . w  ISSO,  ht  *opH  alnairvA 
■aoig  tbe  Tnka  a  ccmtiderable  reputation,  and  insinuated  faimaelf  pKH 
&ajaf^  into  tbe  good  pvcei  of  tbe  Grand  Vizir  Kinproolou  MehmeJ 
HAm.    Sccore  in  Qm  pmtection,  he  even  dared  one  day,  in  presence 
(f  Ike  VJEIT,  aad  Mveral  ulemas,  or  membera  of  tbe  bigber  orders  of  dt0 
dafj,  to  dispnte  with  a  MusBalman,  a  doctor  of  theology,  named  Vanli- 
Maaif,  on  the  tntth  of  tbe  Cbristian  religion.    And  wli ' 
and  itahe  were  raised  in  Eorope  for  those  who  manifested 
fiflierencea  of  opinion  on  those  questions,  in  the  Mabommi 
Christian  slafe,  who  announced  tbe  truth  of  his  faith,  met  w 
Panajoti^  was  versed  in  the  ancient  Greek,  Latin,  Ital 
Esatem  languages ;  he  possessed  extensive  and  various  k 
means  of  which  he  obtained  tbe  importEuit  charge  of  Gran 
to  tbe  Porte.     He  was  the  first  Greek  invested  with  that 
inffaenced  the  fate  of  that  nation,  which  began,  from  that 
termeddle  Id  tbe  diplomatic  affairs  of  the  Ottomiin  govemi 
jotaky  accompanied  bis  protector,  the  Grand  Vizir  Kiupro 
Ptcha,  in  his  expedition  against  the  Island  of  Candia,  and  . 
lercession  of  the  Interpreter  which  saved  the  Candfots  froi 
tbe  Mabometans,  who  bad  been  inflamed  by  a  long  uid 

When  first  the  Turks  began  to  find  that  it  waa  neceasur;  foe 
dtem  to  bold  some  intercourse  with  the  Christian  natioos  around 
litem,  by  tbe  advice  and  aid  of  these  interpreters  they  commenced 
a  barbarous  diplomacy.  Louis  XIV.  had  the  honour  of  receiving 
and  entertaining  their  first  ambassador.  At  this  time  France 
alone  was  deemed  wordiy  this  condescension  from  the  Porte.  In 
process  of  time  embassies  were  extended  to  other  European  states. 
But  it  has  been  remarked,  that  all  these  gentlemen  were,  ia  no 
instance,  persons  of  tact  and  ability,  which  might  have  otherwise 
compensated  for  their  want  of  human  knowledge.  This  obsexv»f 
tioii  does  not  apply  to  envoys  from  Persia,  and  even  to  some  who 
ba\'e  been  sent  from  die  African  coast — men  of  £air  talents,  and 
tttnte  Plough  to  have  formed  a  portion  of  the  Pandemonium  «t 
Vienna* 

Id  confirmation  of  what  we  have  said  on  the  character  of 
Toflnsb  ambassadors,  we  take  leave  to  give  the  following  story 
00  tbe  credit  of  our  author: 

"  In  ]  796,  Jusauf  Aggliah  Effeodi  was  the  Ambassador  from  the  Ports 
at  tbe  Court  of  Sl  James's.  On  his  return  to  Coastantintmle,  be. was 
asked  what  were  the  most  remarkable  sights  he  had  te^i  in  Loodon. — > 
What  be  thought,  for  instaoce,  of  tbe  House  4^  Commons  ?  '  flM 
Hook  of  Commons,'  said  he,  with  sovereign  contempt,  *  is  nothing  but 
»  Doitf  ajsembly  of  bia^arta  and  brawlers ;  I  saw  nothing  dure  whidi 
«M  not  tn^  despicaUe : — but  I  liu/ see  a  thing,— a  thing  really  striking 
tmi  wondoAil, — I  taw  a  man,  who,  holding  foar  oranges  in  ons  faaod^ 
ad  two.£)rka  in.  Aether,  threw  up  into  the  air  tfaeorangssapddiefbflLa 
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«iM«Hitalj>,  mA  stack  oneoH  the  olhtf  whb  Umi  aUloM  >^dltr  I' *— 
p.  86,  note. 

We  fillip  our  estraclB  vilb  in  accouDt  of  Lord   Bjoaa's 


p«ge. 

"  (tar  aereral  yean  a  moa,  a  pvet,  excited  the  admiiatioa  of  civiUzcJ 
pec^.  His  (ublimt  genius  towered  abore  tbe  WioMphere,  md  peoo* 
tntcd,  with  a  KarcluQg  kxA,  e*eD  into  the  deepest  abysses  of  tlte  hnuiad 
lieart.  Envy,  whicli  could  not  reach  tlte  poet,  attacked  the  man,  aoj 
TKHiaded  him  cruelly ;  but,  too  great  to  defend,  and  too  geiwroDS  to 
levenge  bioiselfi  he  only  sought  for  elevated  impressionsi  boo  '  ■droit  Jt 
gran&l  lauatioM^  (wluch  w^  cannot  translate,)  oapahle  o[  the  most 
W>hle  darotednest,  indt  persuaded  that  excelleace  is  comprised  injustice, 
be  cmlwaGCid  the  cuuc  fd  the  Greeks.  Still  youngi  Byron  bad  traTcraea 
Greece,  properly  to  catkd,  and  described  the  mondpicturt  of  its  iuhabitr 
•ots.  He  quitted  these  countries,  pitying  iu  his  verses  the  uiaeiy  of  tlw 
Greds,  blaming  their  lethargy,  and  despising  their  stupid  submiauoQ; 
to  difficult  is  it  to  know  a  nation  by  a  rapid  glance.  What  was  the 
MonishiDCBl  of  the  poet,  wben  some  man  lUer  be  mw  these  peo^, 
ttlHHa  be  bad  tbougtat  nawmtby  to  baor  tbe  naow  <^  QnA»,  rise  op  witti 
dBHltaaeoM.  Mgmoat,  and  dcdare,  in  Ae  face  of  die  world,  that '  tb^ 
^mnU  again  b«eqfBe  a  nalioa.'    Bynm  baritated  at  first)  mciant  pupoa- 

tfaeoUi- 


HHiooa  made  bim  attribute  this  rapture  to  a  partial,  coavulsioo, 
mate  eSortttf  a  being  ready  to  breathe  tbe  last  sigh.   Soon  new  pi 
uilliaiit  iex[doitSf  end  heroic  cwistancy,  which  sustained  itself  ii 
■"'  m,  prored  to  him  that  he  1    "  '"  "   '     '  "' ' 
i  repair  hit  error  by  the  si 


uilliant  iex[MoitSf  end  heroic  cwittancy,  which  sustained  itself  in  spite  qf 
«very  opposidm,  prored  to  him  that  he  had  ill-judeed  this  people,  ai|d 
excited  him  to  repair  hit  error  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  fortune  and  lifiej 
be  wished  bo  coacur  Id  the  work  erf  regeneration.  From  tfaa  shores  d 
the  beautifbl  Etmria  be  set  tsJI  for  Gt«ece,  in  tbe  month  of  August, 
1838.  He  viihed  at  first  the  seven  Ionian  Isles,  vbere  he  sojounKd 
UaeetlM,  busied  in  tmidndiDg  the  fint  Greek  loan.  The  death  of 
HsRO.Bottarit  itdoobkd  theeMbosinm  at  Byroe,  aad  perhaps  detcr- 
auoed  bim  to  prefisr  tbe  town  of  Missolonehi,  which  already  showed  for 
it*  glory  tbe  tombs  o£  Nonnann,  KyriakouUs,  and  Botzaris.  Alas  !  (hat 
IpiWB.  was  dcMioed,  four  montha  laUr,  to  leckoa  aootbcr  mawoteae  ! 

"  Towards  the  nuxtth  of  T^ovember  a  flydtiote  brig  of  w^,  oom- 
mended  by  the  nephew  oi  the  brave  Cri6zy,  sailed  to  Cepfaalonia  to  tsike 
hUn  on  bMtrd,  -  end  bring  bim  to  MisaolaiDgU  t  ^  t^*  Scpdnsolar 
gMtomDacot,  DO*  pcraktiBg  ebipe  bcaritig  a  Oredi  flag  to  «onw  into  in 
ktebonn,  Byton  wte  dbttoed  to  pbn  to  Ztate  in  a  seiBll  *eseel,  aod  Ut 
jetn  tbe  GNek  Infg  sAerwards,  wbleb  wee  waiting  for  Urn  netr 
JEente.  HanHy  vrat  Bynm  on  beard  when  he  kiMed  the  midn-nnut,  e«l- 
Ktt^tt'msnd  wood.'  The  ship's  crew,  astoalabed  at  this  whlmncd 
WiMvtour)  ngardtd  bim  In  sflence ;  seddenly  Byron  turned  towaidb  tbc 
cutaia  <Bd  tbeeellon,  whom  be  embraced  whb  teen,  and  tidd  to  tbeie, 
*  ft  h^  tUe  wood  tb«»  yen  wttl  cooeotidete  yrar  iBdepeNdeeee.'    At 
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dMM  wonia  the  Mikn,  moMd  whh  «ni]iii«iMn.  ntpvM  luili  mA 
ateintitw.  BfTm  losn  iwebed  HiaMtloDgU ;  the  Bmben  of  thii 
MiriMMradw  CdBMil  MMiwd  bin)  «t  Iks  bfliid  fff  tw  Aawwd  MUicn 
*«n  ^  »  flfd«r.  The  artUloiT  of  the  riae^  ni  iho  dw^wM  at 
MlfWi^  ■nwwnwj  the  hayyy  mini  erf  lhn  ren  wn,  ADtbaah»< 
KkBtt  nn  t»  lb*  •hare,  ml  welowned  bin  wkn  MdanatioiM.  Ai  mmm 
M  fas  lad  wlwcd  the  torn  h«  mat  to  dw  hotel  (tf  the  A^miaitmtna 
■berc  he  WM  MMfdiMNDlMl  hy  Pef(4i]nrio%  ArdtUibap  af  ,Arti^ 
■nd  Btalia,  aMtMHiMiail  br  dl  hU  de^,  TtefintwMiUgf 
vc'WbeKiitbeMiHbcTof  ttHOMMleiBLKmJM)'    Comft 


fcvwwd,  and  B7W0  tbw  •cmrtad  bin :— '  Hapra  nartall  ThM  Ml 
the  inAm  of  »  boa vfaoee  wHoe  will Mnr be efaeed !■  the  hfttti 
agii!'  l^ta.  peraetfing*  great  crowd  MMrnhM  imdertbewiBAMnaf 
tita  held,  he  aflTaiMcd  tonidt  the  aawmciit  and  Md, '"  " 

It  yen  *B  Engh^maa  irtto  bai  oe 

it;,  ead  Id  tiunk  of  her  in  her  modorB  Mate  t  an  S  , 
who  iMs'ahnTi  tnMked  hj im  jomt  that  Ikeriy,  fcr  which  yM^si 
wmkaa^  ae  nany  benric  eftirtt.  I  an  gnteftil  far  the  tntioMMi  www 
j«i  leMily  Innwdt  rae ;  in  a  ^ert  ti«c  jaa  wiU  lee  ne  is  tbe  auddle  af 
jimr  fWenet,  to  conquer  or  peiWi  with  yoa,'  A  ntonili  aAerwarda  A* 
gawMwaeot  aest  hiu  a  dcpHtaliM,  barged  to  offer  Um  •  award  aad  Ae 
aaicatofGnckdtiaeHhipi  «t  tlw  Hune  tinie  Ae  tawn  of  IJiwiJuighl 
McAed  bin  to  tti  flnbirea.  Va  tbii  piiUic  Mt  they  {MpiMd  •  adaMl 
aefOMarArUmj  they  Szad  hefontMod  the  daqh-^^hey  iorilad  them  by 
liiiBlai  ktteia  the  inbabitiBta  of  the  neighboDniig  ilinliiili  ail  earn 
ihaB  iwcB^  tfaenrand  penoM  airiwd  at Miaaoloughi  BiroiaaOfecfc 
eoaMne,  pteeeded  and  followed  by  all  the  iBilitaiy,  trtio  laved  him,  pn»» 
tecded  to  tbe  ofaDrefa,  wheie  the  Aechbbbop  Pofphyiioa  and  Ae  SUwf 
<f  BogOB,  JoMfdi,  that  naityr  of  rel^^  and  im  uiinij,  neaind  Urn 
m  the  netttntle  oS  tbe  eborcb,  ckitbed  in  then  aaoerdotal  habiM}  an4 
lAerhaTineceMHatcd  miai,  Aey  oftred  bim  the  eword  imd  the  paleM 
of  Abcmbi^  Byra  dcmaiided  that  tbe  nwoid  ihenld  be  fint'dMUdaUd 
•■  the  tomb  of  Marco  Botxarii ;  and  iaxnediately  tbe  whole  tMhi 
M  ntoMBae  crowd,  went  out  of  Ae  'dmrck  to  the  toiab  af  Aat  wanhii^ 
which  bad  been  onuunented  with  beautiful  mrUb  at  tbe  cnpcaH  of  Ae 
pert. 

**Tbe  AKUbhep  pbMied  Ae  eweid  anoa  this  tonh,  and  Ihra  8}Ba^ 
ta  hMfire  the  Oreeka  wiA  entfanuBam,  edranced  wiA  a  raligiaat  wkn«^ 
aid Btifpiasall  aa  a andden, he  pvoBonnoed  Aii  diseoNne  in  tha  findt 
toBgitc.  '  What  man  lepoasa  baricd  «»der  thh  atone }  What  hotlav 
Kioe  iwacB  fcoaa  dds  tn«h }  What  h  thb  aqmlehn^  baa  whtace  will 
ipri^  the  happinew  of  Oreeoe }  Bnt  wkti,  am  I  M^ng )  Ii  it  not  tbt 
laah  of  Mares  Botlana.  who  haa  bets  dead  aonae  moaAa,  fad  w^ 
WiA  a  haodftd  of  hnn  men,  prcoiphated  himictf  npoa  Ae  laatiwa 
Mnke  af  the  moit  foitoudaUe  enemiei  aS  Greece  i  Hear  dare  I  wifiaiiih 
Ae  iMTcd  jdace  where  lie  Mpoaea— I,  who  Behfaer  pcMMBs  hie  htadwi 
aar  hii  nrtoes  i  Howdwr,  ta  taacUng  tbii  tomb,  I  ho^  Aat  iti  «Mn 
iMiani  wiU  ahwayi  inSame  my  heart  with  palridtMm.''    %  ai|ttB(,  aad 
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iHrataoing  toinrdi'  the  •efraklffe,  lie  kiaaed'  it  whife  vbeddtng'ttan^' 
BwrTspecUtoruoUinied,  '  Lord  Byron  forever!'  '  I  see,' added  hi*- 
kKtlibip,  '  tbe  aword  aod  the  letter  of  citizenship,  which  the  goremment 


R  me ;  Irotu  this  day  I  am  the  fellow-dtizen  of  this  hero,  and  of  all  ttae 
bnve  people  who  mrtound  me.  Uelteaes  !  I  hope  to  lire  with  yon,  to 
Aght  the  enemy  with  ym,  sod  to  dki  with  you  if  it  be  necessary.'  Bynm, 
loperior  to  Tn^ar  prejudice,  saw  in  tbe  mannen  of  the  vaBthmi  an  in- 
nnnoa*  umplidty,  a  manly  fraokneM  attd  nutic  procednre,  bnt  tiM  of 
EmKHU';  be  obaerred  in  the  people  b  docility  and  comtancy  oipadile  of 
tiw  greatest  efeita,  wbea  it  shall  be  condacted  by  «kilM  and  Tirtoom 
taen ;  he  obaerred  amongst  the  Greek  women  e  nanral  gMety,  an  un- 
■tadied  gentlmest,  a  religions  resignation  to  mitfonones.  Byroo  did 
ttot  pretend  to  bend  b  whole  people  to  fais  tastes  and  European  babits. 
Be  came  not  to  oeniore  witii  •  stern  look  their  costumes,  ueir  dances, 
tod  their  music  ;  on  tbe  contnry,  he  entered  into  their  national  dances, 
he  learned  their  warlike  songs,  be  dressed  himself  like  them,  he  spc^ 
their  kngn^e  ^  in  a  word,  be  soon  became  a  tnie  Roumeliote.  Cmise- 
qneatly,  he  was  adored  by  all  Western  Greece ;  every  captain  acknow- 
ledged bim  with  pleasure  as  hit  chief;  the  prond  Souliots  gloried  in 
being  under  his  immediate  command.  The  funds  of  tbe  firit  loan  being 
addressed  to  him,  and  submitted  to  his  inspection,  gave  him  inSnence, 
not  only  over  oontiaental  Greece,  but  even  over  the  Peloponnesns ; 'SO 
that  be  wu  io  a  situation,  if  not  suffideot  to  stifie  discom,  at  least  to 
keep  it  within  bouads.  Not  baring  yet  fathomed  the  character  <tf  all  tbe 
diief  people,  at  well  cinl  as  military,  he  was  sometimes  deceived  in  tbe 
lii^aiog  of  bis  sojourn,  which  a  little  hurt  his  popularity  j  but  being 
eompletely  above  tridiug  passions,  being  able  to  streagtbeo  by  his  nnioa 
with  it  the  party  which  appeared  to  him  the  most  patriotic,  he  might 
widiont  any  doubt,  with  time  and  experience,  have  played  a  part  the 
most  magnificent  and  salutary  to  Greece.  At  first  he  bad  cooscracted, 
tt  Us  own  expense,  a  tort  in  the  little  isle  of  X^clamisma,  the  capttare 
of  which  would  have  given  great  fiuiilities  to  the  eoemiei  to  attack  by 
tea  Misaolonghi  or  An^tJiko.  Missolonghi  gave  to  this  importaot  fort 
tfaeoameof  "  Fort  Byron."  This  nobleman  conceived  afberwards,  studied 
■ad  prepared  an  expedition  against  the  strong  place  of  Lepanto,  the 
GMtnre  of  which  would  have  produced  consequences  singularly  fevonr- 
able.  Once  in  possession  of  the  means  of  regularly  paying  tbe  so1dien,i^ 
he  woatd  have  been  able  to  form  a  choice  body,  and  ti^  the  town,  whkh 
did  Dot  pmeat  any  difficulty  of  attack,  eiUier  on  account  of  die  ftte 
tniopt  mit  up  there,  or  the  wetness  of  its  fortificatioas.  Byron  only 
wmted  the  arrival  of  the  loan,  to  begin  his  march. 

"  Thus  be  led  ao  agreeeble  lile  in  tbe  midtt  of  n  nation  which  be 
aimed  at  saving.  Enchanted  with  the  bravery  of  tbe  Souliots,  and  their 
manners,  which  recalled  to  him  tbe  itmplicity  of  Homeric  times,  be 
Msitted  at  their  banquets,  extended  upon  the  turf ;  he  learnt  thdr  pyiibie 
d^nce,  and  be  sang  in  vnison  the  airs  of  Riga,  hamtonizing  his  steps 
to  the  soond  of  tbar  national  mandolin.  Alas  !  he  carried  too  far  his 
benevtdent  condescension.  Towards  tbe  beginning  of  April  he  went  to 
hut  in  tiie  mArshes  of  liiiaoliMiglii.     He  entered  on  foot  in  tbe  ibid- 
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Wn ;  ba  fate  ont  oidte  wet,  and,  fdlowtn^  As  ozuaple  of  the  paOt- 
Imt*  Kcuctomed  to  the  tHoIaria,  be  would  uot  change  hu  dotheij  and 
ytniilH  in  having  them  dried  upon  faia  bodf  •    Attadted  with  an  iaflain- 


D  Dpon  tbe  Inngs,  he  refused  to  let  himself  be  bled,  notwitfattwid- 
loe  tbe  intreaties  of  his  physician,  of  Mwracordato  and  all  his  friends. 
1&  malady  quickly  grew  worse ;  oa  tbe  fourth  day  Byron  became  deli- 
Ddoi  i  by  meaui  c^  bleeding  he  recoveied  from  bis  drowiinesa,  bnt  witk* 
mt  bong  able  to  speak ;  thea,  feeling  his  end  appntacfaing,  be  ga?e  hia 
ittfadanH  to  nndentand,  that  he  wished  to  take  leave  of  the  captaioa 
and  all  the  Sooliots.  A«  each  approached,  Byron  made  a  sign  to  tbem 
to  kits  him.  At  last  be  expired  in  the  arms  of  Maorocordato,  wbibt 
prooopncing  the  names  of  his  daughter  and  of  Greece.  His  death  was 
ntal  to  the  nation,  which  it  plnn^  in  mourning  and  tears." 

We  are  anxious,  in  coDclusion,  to  acquit  ourselves  of  a  charge 
of  incocuistency  which  might  be  brought  against  us,  in  conse- 
qnence  of  our  wann  approbation  of  Rizo's  former  work,  in  the 
Tenth  Article  of  our  First  Number.  That  work  was  a  sober 
discussion  of  a  literary  nature,  and  was  unaccompanied  by  those 
bursts  of  passion  and  raving  which  disdngubh  the  present,  and  have 
materiall;  lessened  the  author  in  our  estimalioB.  We  could  hardly 
have  anticipated  that  a  man,  well  instructed  in  comparison  of  his 
countTTmen,  a  tragic  poet,  and  one  not  uuacquamted  with  the 
mdent  language  of  his  nation,  would  have  condescended  to  so 
much  Bippancy  and  puerility  as  occur  in  his  Modem  History  of 
Greece.  Some  palliation,  however,  it  is  but  fair  to  offer,  when 
we  find  that,  horn  the  necessity  of  his  immediately  joining  Capo 
d'lttrias,  (who  appointed  him  his  secretary,  and  has  since,  we 
understand,  made  him  provisional  governor  in  the  Archipelago,) 
be  left  his  materials  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  that  they  have 
since  been  furbished  up,  and  completed  by  some  redacteur. 


AsT.  IX.  I. — Tableau  des  Pyrinees  Fratifaues;  conUnant  une 
detcription  compQte  de  cette  chatae  de  monlagnes,  et  de  ses  prin- 
apalet  vallies,  depuis  la  Miditerranie  Jiuqu'a  COcian;  ac- 
compagnie  iFobservatiom  sur  le  caractire,  les  maurs  et  les 
idiomes  des  peuples  deg  Purinees:  sur  Foiigine  et  les  usages  des 
Basques ;  sur  les propriith particulHres  des  sources  rmnerales; 
et  fune  esquisse  des  differentes  classes  ^etrangers  qui  visiteiU 
les  itabUsKmens  thermaux  du  pays.  Par  M,  Arbanire,  Che- 
Talier  de  la  legion  dlionneur.     I^ris.     1826.    2  vols.  8vo. 

S.  £uat  sur  la  Constitution  Giognostique  des  Pt/renies.  Par 
J.  de  Charpentier,  directeur  des  mines  du  Canton  de 
Vaud,  Sec.  8cc.  See.  Ouvnige  couronn6  par  I'Institut  Royal 
de  France,  avec  une  planche,  et  une  carte  g^ognostique  des 
Pyren£ea.     Paris.     1823.    8vo. 
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a.  Vnt^Mgt  PftfoMi^  dbn  Ui  Pg^^a^  Awummi;  «t  dkngim 
d^rumati  a^jmctntM :  dcdie  «u  am.  Pur  H.  Mellisg,  Chcv»- 
tier  de  k  Kgion  d'boiuieur,  PeinlTe  Paysftgists  de  la  chuabn 

-  et  flu  nbiqet  de  $.  M.,  &<■  &  Lmsison  I — 'VIII.  Paris. 
1M7 — 18S8.    Folio  oblong,  to  be  completed  in  12  livrqisoiu. 

OuB  Madon  mj  recolleot  ua  in^eoioui  «tf«>iipt,  ib  tB  eariy 
•umber  of  tliifl  work,  to  deprecnte  die  claims  ef  mountaiii 
iccDery  upon  the  sttention  of  the  phUanlfaroptst.  A  wetl-main- 
tained  paradox  b  an  unexpected  iotellectual  blow :  die  recipient 
ata^gera  under  its  force,  and  reek  before  be  can  put  himself  into 
an  attitude  of  defepce.  A  more  calm  examioatioii  of  the  nature 
and  power  of  the  attack,  however,  proves  diat  it  owed  mOre  than 
half  Its  strength,  and  all  its  success,  to  its  suddenness.  We  know 
not  a  better  eierciae  for  a  juvenile  exposer  of  fallacies,  than  an 
htTestieation  of  tbe  real  force  of  one  half  page  (p.  445)  in  our 
Secona  Number,  from  the  pen  of  a  coUaborateur,  whom  aB  men 
conspire  to  honour,  but  who,  it  must  be  confessed,  sometimes 
prefers  an  iuaulated  fanc^  to  a  general  trudi.  There  is  do  doubt 
diat  mountain  tracts  are  ill  adapted  to  agriculture,  that  they  often 
afford  insufficient  pasture  to  cattle,  and  rarely  promote  the  pur- 
suit of  wealth  among  ^e  people  who  dwell  in  their  recesses. 
But  is  thia  the  proper  test  by  which  to  try  the  vahie  of  a  coun- 
try  ?  Is  there  no  contentment  without  riches, — may  not  die  plea- 
sure of  luxury  be  compensated  by  the  hardy  enjoyments  of  the 
mouDtaioeera,  the  breezy  hei^t,the  bu^al  fare,  me  vlrtuoui  lore, 
die  active  chase,  and  a  climate  and  a  life  best  of  all  adapted  to 
the  preservatioD  of  health  and  the  prolongation  of  eudteac«f  It 
b  further  true,  diat  asceuts  are  toilsome,  and  descents  dangerous, 
but  to  whom? — not  to  the  muacular  shepherd  of  the  hills,  who 
•kipB  from  crag  to  crag  with  the  easa  and  securi^  of  the  d»- 
piois — who  alidee  down  declivities,^  or  hangs  over  precipi««  witt 
the  same  freedom  that  literary  men  wander  Crom  the  ubrairy  to 
the  drawii>){-room.  The  evib  of  tlie  plain  mig^t  be  similarly 
clrawn  out  in  formidable  array,  aod  the  merits  of  the  question 
remain  pretu  much  where  tfaey  were :  tlie  truth  is,  however,  that 
mountain  districts  do  posaeu  remarkable  properties,  which,  in 
(pite  of  the  most  dexterous  sophiatiy,  must  always  command  the 
respect  and  iaterqat  of  the  philanthropbt,  the  philowpber,  and 
die  man  of  taste.  The  mountaineer  may  be  poor,  but  be  is 
free :  dte  hills  are  the  borne  «)d  birth-place  of  Uberl^ :  widi 
fearle^neaa  of  danger  and  habitual  frugality  dwell  the  love  of 
iDdepei¥)ence ;  "  the  lord  of  the  Uqd  heart  and  ea^^e  eye"*  is 
cradled  among  cliffa,  and  tus  lullaby  b  the  roar  of  the  torrept  ipd 
the  wiodgust.     fdotUa  enarrant  gtoritun  Dei,  b  a  truth  which 
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our  MpUst  wooM  meet  bji  saying,  that  they  impress  a  "  coaad- 
ousnesB  of  the  force  of  nature  rather  than  c^  the  beneficence  of 
Providence ;"  but  are  we  not  to  admire  the  power  as  well  as  the 
benerolence  of  the  Deity  ?  Mountains,  however,  not  only  lead  to 
a  CMKcioosness  of  the  force,  but  to  a  knowledge  of  the  woriis  of 
natore.  The  secrets  of  tlie  creation  hare  been  dug  from  th.tx 
bowels.  The  constitution  of  the  earth  is  felt  and  ascertained  in 
Ihem '  8B  in  Uie  bones  of  a  skeleton .  The  theatre  of  die  geologist 
is  the  mountain  ruge.  By  their  aid  a  light  has  been  shed  upon 
tile  history  td  the  world,  and  the  awful  visitations  of  Providence 
by  flood  and  fire  that  mark  its  epochs,  which  not  only  enlarges 
the  sphere  of  the  reason  of  man,  but  must  necessarily  derate  his 
piety,  aitd  puriff  bia  virtue.  The  feeling  of  devotion  is  nearly 
the  &r«t,  and  certainly  the  most  prevailing  sensation,  which  aSectB 
the  traveller  amidst  the  stupendous  beauties  of  mountain  scenery. 
While  art  remains  what  it  is,  it  is  perfectly  idle  to  say  that  the 
prejudices  of  taste  should  lie  against  the  admiration  of  moun- 
tains :  tbeir  ever-changing  hues,  their  innumerable  forms,  their 
aagnificent  bulk,  dieir  imposing  attitudes,  can  never  fail  to  excite 
Ike  enAusiastiG  feelings  of  the  artist  and  the  man  of  taste.  In  all 
•nch  comparisons,  short-sighted  man  too  often  looks  with  a  par^ 
tial  eye  solely  to  his  individual  propensities,  and  would  condemn 
all  iwture  to  bis  own  gratification :  the  mountain  and  the  plain 
hav«  their  respective  virtues:  if  any  ihmg  is  "  barbarous,  not  to 
lay  impious,"  in  loving  nature,  whether  it  be  the  fertility  of  a  flat 
•arhce  or  the  grandeur  of  an  unequal  one,  it  is  in  him  who, 
•peaking  of  mountains,  demands,  "of  what  use  are  they  to  man)" 

A  d^nce  of  mountains  is  certainly  no  inapt  introduction  to 
m  uticle  which  has  placed  at  its  head  three  elaborate  works, 
solely  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  the  Ptrenebs,  aldiough 
we  allow  that  the  celebri^  of  this  vast  chain,  the  resortof  the 
artist,  the  invalid,  and  die  admirers  of  nature,  might  well  have 
justified  the  devtrtion  of  an  article  to  them  wi^ont  committii^ 
oarselveB  to  an  a^nment.  But  it  is  the  foibie  of  our  conntry- 
men,  who  love  to  dear  the  way  before  ^em.  A  Freuchman, 
gtvwi  to  despise  difliculties,  and  to  succeed  in  onset,  would  pro- 
bably have  opened  in  a  style  more  woithy  of  the  subject.  M. 
DuMuIx  commences  his  "  Voyage"  thus :  "  Augustes  Pyr^ne^s, 
francbis  par  Annibal,  chanties  par  Lucain,  et  dont  Je  vais  tenter 
la  description.^'e  vous  saiveP' 

Of  the  three  woriu  before  us,  that  of  M.  Arbandre  demands 
•M-  first  notice.  The  title  of  it  will  show  that  his  aim  is  sufii- 
ciently  ambitious,  and  his  object  almost  universal:  he  unites  in 
hia  owQ  person,  the  duties  of  various  observers :  art  as  well  as 
science  claim  his  attention;  a  professor  of  the  picturesque,  and 
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-ftvonl  pbiloMfilKF,  he  4o«s  aot,  eometimei.dtMiMn  tJkeuMM 
loffioe  of  guide,  «nd  -favours  Ihb  reader  witb  sketches  not  onIy«f 
Kenerf ,  but  of  cfasracter.  His  design  is  good,  «n4  perhaps  his 
•&nlts  are  those  of  bis  country.  It  is  a  gresK  vke  in  desonptiw 
vntsrs  to  dwell  cludfly  upon  the  feelings  eRciled  iKy  the  weaes 
bdorc  tiieni :  tfaey  ouj^t  to  attempt,  bjr  an  aoourate  pictiu^  sot 
icS  by  oocaMOOid  touches  of  the  imagioalioii,  to  put  it  befbie  iIk 
.eye  of  the  reftder,  aod  through  the  eye  affect  the  eaMtionaof  the 
^heart.  This  is  the  practice  of  the  best  descnplive  writers  ia  om 
■Uapofie,  and  we  rectmrnend  it  strongly  to  our  neigbbo«n  as  M 
>ezccll«Bt  substitute  for  vague  exotamations  of  delight,  horror,  aad 
■ateMshmcnt.  Pazoxysms,  when  laid  down  on  paper,  are  pr»- 
'fatbially  flat  Mid  Mnintecesting,  whereas  it  is  often  vnthin  Ibe 
-coH^sam  of  the  phunest  writer  to  tscile  eaietiona  nearly  equal  **f 
or  at  leaat  closely  reseoabliBg,  those  which  are  the  true  (wprtag 
of  the  preaeace  of  the  beautiee  of  nature  themselves.*  Vfe  wnll 
-aot  deay  M.  Arbaa^re  the  |H>sees6iaH  of  real  entkoaiatm:  we 
'irifl  0BI7  eaj,  ihat  on  this  side  of  the  chaauel  the  taarks  of  it  ase 
diflerent.  'IW  ipraise  of  industry  be  certainly  deserves,  for  he 
'appears'tD  have  rcmlall  that  has  been  written  on  the  au^ftottaad 
to  have  beeu  deterred  by  no  danger  froni  seeing  every  thing  *c 
which  be  could  cbwb.  The  orderof  bis  work  is  neitherthe  order 
-of  his  travels,  uor  the  order  of  flatter ;  but  in  so  miscellaae*u>« 
-Mibject  as  the  desciiptioa  of  a  noualainous  country  and  ill  ia- 
'habitants,  adapted  far  .popular  reading,  this  io  far  from  beim; 
chargeable  as  a  hult.  All  that  is-to  be  done  in  tfaewvy  of  amngf 
"nmM  he  has  probably  effected.  The  extent  of  M.  Avbs«^rab 
undertsking  embraces  the  whiJe  abatB  of  the  Pyreoeea,  aad  he 
fairly  contraenoes  at  one  end,  and  by  the  close  of  hia  veluous 
arrives  at  the  other. 

M.  ■Cbarpeetter's  treatise  on  the  geognosy  of  the  Pyieaem-U 
■atrictly  auientific :  laborious  and  accurate,  be  has  spared  an 
paios  io  accumulating  information,  or  in  condensing  it  into  its 
DHMt  lucid -fotm.     He  was  invited  from  tlie  post  he  occupiedin 

*  ThewriterDf  Ibe  deaoriptiM'touriiMohcd  to  M.  Me)fiKg'«wivk>,  uidlunit«> 
the'iiew  he  bcholdt  fruu  the  mainiU  of  the  Piu  du  Midi,  ro^es  an  obicrTaliou  on  Ail 

*  lubject  wliich  it  in  poiiil,  ■' We  muM  here  1*  per  mil  ted,"  "dji  he,  "to  pegf)t«t'« 
icmark  which  has  freqwntlji  oecuired  to  ui  in  (he  eoune  af  wiWng'  Him  j«ann);  it 
ft,  tbst  OQr  RUBlJeni  nrj  v'nh  the  ^aijipg  spectiolei  tkd  produce  t1iiM>>  battel 
it  ii  inipouihlc  U  find  for  eacli  of  tbeni  a  dilferent  eipretsioo  whicli  sball  coniff 
■  jnal  *nd  nccurate  idea.  Both  pen  and  tanijue  must  fail  in  the  nLtempt  to  canm- 
ntcMeail  that  isfell,  or  to  paint  to  iheniind  the  infinity  or  ^ailM,  -ai  fltuhi|(M  Ite^ 

-  arecbaniiiiig,  in  the  inpiMMone  pnidueed  Dpun  ■  iptctMur,  eapeciaJIy  ana  «teii 
gaiiag  InxD  llie  eulmiiisting  point  of  iheie  nagniUfent  obiermtoriei  or  nature." 

The  error  ii  in  attempting  to  cocvev  the  Etnotiuni  of  (he  tpectalor;  if  the  winter 

'  wdoldloiA  ufMu  the  icenewlih'B  liew  of  iranifeiTing  ilipofMi  to  bit  paper,  aa  «paWor 
doHtDbia  puteboard,  be  nouitt  •tuid  a  bettat  cfaanoe  of  cttclMig  tliwe  wiawwi. 
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lb9  «ftiit*wclic^  pf  ll« nuoes  of  $|ileaifi,  to  aajpfiriq^eDd  th*  vjlA.- 
JBg:of  the.eofiper  fo^ae»  of  B&^iorry,  which'  f^t  ^at  tiine  it  wa* 
iaicajq*!  to  res^nle.  Arrivi;Qg  ainojii^  the  ^^^^ees  !d  1^8,  an.9 
frying  tfi»t  the  eiMtpU  of  ,the  time  yrexe  likfil^  to  prevent  th? 
jwyjwiptiop  c^  i^e  works,  hf^  occupied  the  fopr  subsequent  ^ew 
privciMl^  ^  ^vesti^iqg  tije  country  in  wbfch  he  found  bin- 
iti£  fwced.  The  winter  ii^  spent  Utterly  at  Toulouse,  having 
for  fWKf^HitioD  tlie  task  of  reducing  to  ofier  the  collections 
af  4e  pnecedi;^  suininer,  and  for  pleasure,  the  iotercourse  of 
Itbe  |C«M>i;ated  natj^ists  of  that  place,  who  like  himself  had 
a**de  tfie  P^reneep  their  study.  La  ^ej;rou»e,  the  <;ompanio^ 
«ed  /risQd  of  Rampnd,  a^d  l^e  botanist  of  these  inountaini: 
Palassou.ithw  quneralogiet^  and  D'Au^ui^oi;^  their  geologist. 
The  wof;k  h<!fo(e  up  is  only  one  of  three  which  M.  Charpentief 
dpJMia  40  itiihliph ;  p  second  will  tres^  of  t)K  topogrjiphy  of  tfie 
■uMuUains,  theirstatistics,  of  the  character  of  the  ^nhabitant3,.their 
flKtows  and  .ibeir  language.  The  third  '^ill  cpnuia  a  description 
1^  Ae  varfious  methods  of  treating  the  iron  mineral  in  the  foun- 
4ne0  of  ithe  P^reuees — all  at  pieseot  confounded  under  the  tenn 
of  bmX JWffc  d  ia  CataloHB;  this  work  ia  finished,  .and  the  secoq^ 
4u  advitoc^  towards  completion. 

In  the  Ewa  the  .ge^lpgical  reader  will  fio^  a  detailed  and 
.inslho^Uoal  ax;coiuit  .of  every  species  pf  eart|i  and  rock  that  lias 
.bees  4iMKtv<Kred  in  the  Pyrenees :  every  poge  bears  evidence  of 
«■  iadiutriouB  and  painful  research  which  nothing  but  an  enthu- 
natic  .partiality  for  his  subject  could  have  induced  the  author  to 
iw  w<)w|ake  and  pursue.  The  geognostic^l  traveller  in  the 
-P^qees  jRay  4imit  bi>scienti6c  library  to  this  one  volume. 

The  work  <^  M.  felling  .belongs  to  the  department  of  the 
fine  arts :  its  literary  pretensions  are  small  =  the  descriptions 
wbielt  accoiBpai^  the  plates  are  however  fully  .adequate  to  their 
ipwpoM>:fU)d  psihafw  surpass  .in  interest  such  compositions  a|S 
■re  usiudly  written  for  a  similar  (>[)^ct — the  illustration  of  a-pic- 
ihiie.  The  ,p]at4s  are  ipagnificent  m  size,  and  laborious  in  e](ecu- 
-Jian.  We  cannot,  however,  ^it^er  adipire  generally  the  tas^ 
-M^icfa  Jus  A^tected  t^  points  .i>f  yjew,  or  the  talent  which  h^a 
ttwtpted  to  majte  the  m^st  of  thfoi.  The  merit  of  M.  Melling 
.wani  t9  be  we^M^y;  .it  cei{tivinly  b.not  the  picturesque.  The 
bad  VHWtb#r,be.iDet  j^ith  M  certain  interesting  points  of  his  tojir 
-bungs  w«r  »11  hj^  de^igfU-  We  wjay  except,  however,  three  spe- 
)dBMns.«f  «  ^nwelloas  comhmation  of  h^^utj  aiid  grandeur,' the 
Mtto  of  G6dro,  the  cascade  qf  Arretfuetteg,  and  the  opie  of 
.VRvarnie.  M-Melling  utterly  fails  in  expressing  v^tness;  his 
water  w  not  Qiud  in  the  state  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  it; 
Mid  tbe  UoakS')^  granite  dintple  it  like  spots  upon  the  leopai^d's 
back.  q2 
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fi«8  The  Pyrenees. 

'  Sucb  are,  the  three  latest  worlu  OQ  the  snbject  of  the  Py- 
renees. It  is  impossible  to  follow  the  course  of  any  of  them;  dl 
vre  can  hope  to  do  within  the  compass  of  such  an  article  as  the 
present,  is  to  convey  Bome  general  notion  of  the  character  of  these 
mountains,  and  of  the  more  remarkable  points  which  distinguish 
them  from  other  hilly  regions,  or  which  render  them  objects  of 
Tational  curiosity  to  the  traveller.  Perhaps  we  have  derived  some 
assistance  from  the  Chevalier,  and  at  any  rate  we  shall  find  it 
d'egirable  to  auote  him  in  illustration  of  the  picturesque,  occa- 
sionally, pernaps,  of  die  ludicrous.  Charpentier's  work  must 
aWays  be  valuable  to  the  naturalist;  and  it  is  poq^ible  that  the 
designs  of  M.  Melling  may  in  some  instances  have  given  preci- 
'sion  to  our  notions  of  the  external  form  of  these  countries. 

The  chain  of  the  Pyrenees,  though  its  general  direction  runs 
from  tbe  south-east  to  the  north-west,  must  not  be  consider^  as 
ap{froaching  a  straight  line.  It  is  on  the  contrary  composed  of 
two  lines,  which  have  a  parallel  direction,  though  they  are  but 
'the  continuations  of  each  other.  If  tbe  range  were  divided  into 
two  halves,  the  half  towards  the  west  would  lie  considerably  more 
'to  the  south  than  the  eastern  half,  while  a  junction  between  the 
two  is  made  by  a  rectangular  bend,  by  which  the  crest  of  the 
mountains  is  continued  without  break  or  separation. 

The  Pyrenees  on  both  sides,  both  to  the  south  and  the  north, 
^row  out  numerous  branches,  which  lose  themselves  in  the  plain, 
running  the  whole  length  of  these  mountaina.  These  branches 
in  general  leave  the  crest  at  right  angles,  and  may  be  likened  to 
the  ribsas  they  join  upon  the  spine.  Besides  these  lateral  chains 
or  branches,  die  Pyrenees  have  also  parallel  chains,  not  of  great 
magnitude,  and  which  in  position  approach  nearer  to  the  feet  of 
the  mountaius  than  their  elevated  ridges. 

When  from  the  principal  crest  or  ridge  two  opposite  lateral 
branches  take  their  departure,  the  point  b  marked  by  an  elevation 
of  tbe  crest;  ifthe  resemblance  ofnbs  be  applied  to  these  branches, 
dien  the  peaks  between  them  may  be  compared  to  tbe  knots  or 
condyles  of  the  dorsal  ridge  in  the  human  body.  Similarly,  dte 
departure  of  two  valliea  from  the  principal  ridge  is  marked  by  a 
depression  or  sinking  of  the  crest.  These  depressions  form  tbe 
natural  communications  between  the  two  sides  of  the  Pyrenees. 
Iliey  are  called  cols;  but  in  the  central  Pyrenees  are  more 
usually  denominated  portM.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  most  cele- 
brated naturalists  that  the  inclination  of  the  southern  face  of  tbe 
chain  is  considerably  more  precipitous  than  the  side  of  France. 
It  is  at  all  times  a  difficult  question  to  decide  in  mountains  of  so 
great  an  extent  as  the  Pyrenees,  which  side  most  rapidly  descends 
to  the  ordinaiy  level  of  the, country;  in  the  case  before  ua,  war 
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bM  too  often  interfered  with  the  obtervations  of  acientific  men^ 

who  always  attack  the  Pyrenees  on  the  side  of  France:  (mquiry! 
does  not  come  from  Spain ;)  and  the  queition  is  yet  andecidea. 
The  southern  face  of  the  central  chain  is  undoubtedly  more  rugged 
and  precipitons  than  the  odier,  so  that  access  from  the  side  of 
Spam  is  generallymore  laborious  and  diiEcuIt  than  on  the  Freocb 
side.  In  addition  to  this,  it  may  be  remarked,  in  confirmatioii  qi 
the  opinion  which  has  been  stated,  that  the  French  vaUies  ascen^ 
to  the  crest  of  6ie  x:hain  by  a  tolerably  easy  and  gradual  rise,  or; 
rather  by  steps  more  or  less  lofty,  an  arranzement  which  is  bj; 
no  means  so  marked  on  the  Spanish  side.  On  either  extremity 
Ae  height  of  chain  declines  to  its  termination  towards  the  sea} 
the  declensioD  on'tbe  east  is,  however,  considerably  more  suddeii 
than  that  of  the  west.  At  fifteen  leagues  from  the  Mediterraoean, 
on  the  shores  of  which  these  mountains  take  their  ris<,  th«y  ar^ 
seen  to  elevate  themselves  to  a  height  of  1400  toises,*  whereas,  oil 
die  coast  of  tlie  Atlantic  they  do  not  reach  this  elevatioti  un^i*,^ 
distance  of  twenty-two  leagues  from  the  shore. 

The  valUes  of  the  Pyrenees  are  not  only  numerous,  but  of  q 
singular  conformaiion :  all  the  great  vallies  are  transversal;  taking 
their  origin  at  a  col  in  the  crest,  they  run  almost  directly  hort^ 
and  south  at  right  angles  with  the  direction  of  the  chain.  Thf 
kmgest  of  these  vallies  are  found  in  the  central  Pyrenees.  Here 
is  tbe  valley  of  the  Garonne,  and  that  of  Lavedan,  watered  hj 
the  Beamese  Gave,  which  passes  Pau,  and  joins  the  Adou^  within 
six  leagues  of  Bayonne.  The  length  of  the  first  valley  is  fifteen 
leagues;  of  the  second,  thirteen.  There  are  also  lonsituditial 
valhea  formed  by  the  parallel  chains,  but  they  are  of  smaU  extent, 
and  oftener  partake  of  the  character  of  gorges  or  ravines  than  that 
of  vallies.  They  are  about  six  or  seven  leagues  in  length.  Tlic 
vallies  of  the  Pyrenees  consist  of  a  series  of  basins,  and  contracted 
necks  of  communication  between  them,  from  their  origin  to  their 
termination.  In  these  basins,  i.  e.  where  the  ridges  recede  from 
each  other,  and  present  a  large  and  vase-like  opening,  the'  river 
rolls  gently  down,  and  often  assumes  a  serpentine  line.  But  iti 
Ae  defiles  or  gorges,  i.  e.  when  the  two  lateral  heights  approach 
each  other,  the  inclination  is  rapid,  and  the  water  descends  with 
impetuosity.  In  the  higher  part  of  the  vallies  these  basins  are 
always  considerably  elevated  one  above  the  other;  and,  as  this 
coomunicatioo  between  them  generally  consists  of  a  very  pre- 
cipitous passage,  or  perhaps  successive  ledges  of  rocks,  the  nver 
generally  becomes  in  these  positions  a  torrent  or  a  cascade,  and 
bonnds  from  one  basin  to  the  other,  either  in  one  or  more  falls  of 
water.    The  vallies  thus  approach  the  crest  by  successive  steps. 
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4/^9  Tht  Pjfrtnies. 

M^'M  tttaiW  the^y  (ip^rtat*.  the  taote  peft^ci  fc  flitf  prtiMrflH 
A<Ht  iit  ihisfbtth:  In  the  loivir  regions  iHis  featuw  is  less  dWSft' 
ttrisliiitlle:  (hi  f^fil^d,  hblievcr,  altv^^a  eiist,  snd  these  aDd  t^tei' 
fl^fc^be^r  evidetf^e  of  Ae!r  flDcient  stale. 

IM  baitis  of  tbfe  aiipeiiot'  reglOni  of  th%  ^afH^^  frc^u^fttfj' 
ttrtWfei  ortfe  tif  mor^  lakes,  (he  esterit  of  «4iich  is  al^Sjs  jJrbp^ 
ti6tl^e  to  the  dltnension  df  the  basm.  IVhen  fhey  odcbr  irt  a 
great  elevatioD,  and  tvtthin  the  Ktiriti  of  pe^etual  siifW,  aoA  Ate 
sheltered  from  the  rays  of  the  stifl  and  the  hot  \viilds,  thej  aM 
prirpetailty  covered  with  ice.'  Thus,  the  ice  of  the  lake  <St  the 
Tort  of  Oo,  add  that  of  the  PortUlon  d'Oti,  never  fliato :  the 
Uke  of  Mont  Pferdu,  aiid  those  of  Estotn-SodWran,  hi  the  valley 
bf  Cautery,  coutinne  frdzen  to  the  end  of  Ailgu^t. 

file  bdsins,  which,  at  tKe  present  dAy,  are  ofaly  Witefed  by  the 
mer  whidfi'  traverses  diem,  bear  certain  niiirtcs  of  (h#  existeHte  of 
fchdent  lakes.  Of  ivhich  thfej-  formed  the  enclosure.  The  bdggy 
hitf'oPtUe  Abildfsonie  of  them,  thb  efoaioti  of  the  i'6ck^  by  walef 
at  a  considerable  elevation  above  the  soil,  and,  taStlj',  ^  tnannef 
hi  Whidx  the  river  dives  out  of  the  vallies,  by  a  deep  and  rtart'ow 
■plit,  sre  incontestable  proofs  that  these  basins  hdte,  »t  OHe  tithe 
tfr  ofhe^  been  shut  up  M  round,  and  that  the  wat(f^  hak  onl^ 
«jdaped  by  the  bursting  df  the  etnbdnktnent  tbht  restr&itied  tfaem'. 
■  it  is  refnarkable,  thiit  the  jtinction  bf  different  Valli^S  with 
iiotfl^r  Vdlley  never  taki;s  pkce.  except  it  places  *herfe  the  lattet 
forma  3  basin.  It  is  k  rul&  in  the  Pyrenees  that  the  exteiit  of  A 
foastn  id  iit  proportion  to  the  number  and  extetit  dt  th^  got^es  abd 
Vtillles  Vhidh  it  receives.  Wheti  a  valley  chabg^a  it^  directloA 
■Atlddehly,  (his  joint  or  elbow  it  invntiably  preceded  by  &  b&sitt. 
^Rie  lonfetst  basins  of  these  htoUntainS  do  riot  esceci  i  letij^th  trf 
6600  toises  on  a  breadth  Of  2D00.  SUch  are  tite  inSstllflceAt 
bitsib  of  ArgeHez  in  the  Vdlley  of  Laved^n,  and  tbobe  of  Sa^trreb 
In  th^  valley  bf  I^uthon,  and  of  BedouS  in  thfe  valley  of  Aspe.  h 
Sa  la  Ae  io*er  porticos  af  a  Valley  that  the  most  extensive  bttsiiA 
U^  found,  and,  indeed,  it  is  ordinarily  in  l)ie  inferior  regioi6  that 
it  ttcbives  many  other  vallies  and  gorges  of  a  ctJbslderttbre  «xtetit. 
It  ttecessarily  resUUs  ftoHi  this,  that  towitds  their  lct*er  eSctrenri- 
tles  the  vallies  art  wide  and  estensive,  white,  near  their  6ri^, 
th^  dte  so  small  that  the  torrent  occupies  their  entire  soil. 

The  mountains  which  form  the  sides  bf  A  valley  w^i^  Hrfely  ri«fe 
Ifa  an  unintertlipted  ascent  to  their  tops;  they  Ustidlly  fb'tta  seVerd 
escarpments.  Or  rather  Several  ittclihed  pWneS,  appt-oachJUg  thfe 

itetpendicular,  each  of  Which  iS  surmounted  by  d  plareiiil  more  Or 
ess  horizontal.  The  number  and  extent  of  ft^se  e'sca^teietits,  )aa 
aktl  of  the  plateaus,  is  variable,  and  depends  entirely  Ub  the'  eleVAr 
tion  of  the  mountain  and  the  nature  of  the  rock.  It  is  cuuiimmly 
on  the  firat  or  Iowe«t  plateatt  fUat  the  tttiiai  elevated  villages  are 
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fodid.  It  oOcn  kappens  tbat  tira  pJatoan  «bieh  nw*  aioag  Ad: 
irile)r  OB  one  Mde,  coireapoMia  cxaetly  wkk  Aestfier  qd  the  AppOu 
■It  side.  TbH  would  iodkate  that  ttte  pkne  of  tiie  MlLsy  im> 
ca^^ally  be«n  level  with  the  two.  plateaua,  and  that  as  it  becasaa; 
dHper  ukI  mow  ddved,  it  left  tbcse  banks  tbe  taitmotUM  of  ita, 
Hciest  dcvatioD. 

ThevalUes  which  profint  ihemsekea^soB  one  aRothar  UtaraUj*,: 
dMccud  on)ii»nlj  by  a  precipitoui  declivity  at  tka  point  iv.hBMt 
liny  form  a  janctioD.  Maoy  gorges  and  rallies  of  no  geeat  ax- 
taat,  but  at  dte  saaie  time  at  a  great  alevatkin,  aud^ealy  tonnimlc 
evea  by  a  piectptee,  so  that  the  torreDteateratlie  gveat  vaUeyat^f 
cBoeda.  Sucfa,  among  othurs,  are  tlie  vattioa  o£  S«m,  of  B«Ba^> 
md  of  Saleix,  all  of  which  enter  the  valley  of  Vicdesaoa.  Thai 
got^  of  Modwolee  and  that  of  Eiquery  tonninate  hy  a  staep 
dMoemt  at  tbe  valley  of  Larboust ;  toe  torrent  of  tbe  vml\ty  of 
Eataafai,  which  joins  ^  valley  of  Hias,  and  ArOM  of  the  gorgflii 
of  Saaqii6  and  af  Osaonne,  bo^  «f  whiah  enter  the  vaHey  oi 
Bar^oi,  fom  casoadea  at  their  juactioB  vrith  the  ptinc^I  valley. 

Many  vallies  of  the  Pynneea  present  at  their  origin-r-inHlaad 
of  a  rapid  and  nanow  defile,  or  of  a  suite  of  tittle  baaios  of  ^vatea 
«r  leaa  extent,  which  rise  by  degrees  to  the  height  of  the  ehaior^. 
±migU  batm,  sBrroaBded  on  three  sides  by  lofty  walls  of  rock^ 
and  open  on  tha  JQurth  aide,  extending  from  which  is  a  contiBua- 
liaa  of  the  valley.  These  baws  are  often  extrMnaly  deep,  durt 
is  to  say,  the  wril  of  rock  niiidi  is  buiU  up  around  then  ii  ofiten 
ntimnely  high.  The  top  of  these  walls  is  cooHnotdy  £omed  bj> 
a  aiacp  shelnng,  from  which  there  rises  sno^tf  tier  of  walla 
i^ich  uMain  the  crest  of  the  aaountain.  This  orderly  arrangfri 
■MOt  of  the  stc^  rocks  gives  die  basin  the  appearance  of  an  am^ 
jpUtheatra  or  drc*w,  by  wbidi  namce  they  me  gsneidJy' called. 
ncae  ampbitbeHtraa  may  be  eonsidered  the  grandest  and  most 
distsDctiM  ioattn-e  ot  the  Pyrenees.  The  inhabitants  of  thd 
■oantauu  g)ve  them  the  name  of  oide  or  hmdt,  which  in  tb«r 
patois  means  pot  or  bowl.* 

The  most  beautiful  of  these  amplulheatFes  is  tbe  celebrated 
mtU  of  Ganuvie,  at  tbe  origni  of  tfae  vdley  of  Bareges.  It  is  n<A 
tbe  largest  of  the  drqtiet  of  the  Pyrenees,  but  it  is  the  one  tba 
walb  of  which  ane  the  loftiest  and  most  perfect.  The  cirque  af 
Tnmmousc,  at  the  bead  of  die  valley  of  U^aa,  is  larger  than  the 
miie  of  Gavarnie,  but  not  so  deep.  Another  cirque,  at  the  head 
of  tlw  valley  of  Estaub^,  is  smaller  aod  more  ruinous. 

Ilw  general  outline,  or  skeletoo,  of  the  Pynenees,  will  greatlj 

Spaoiih,  olta}  una  oils  de 
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aHktths  cmpFefaemion  of  tbereader  iafimniag  m  idea  of  'tint 
diapontion  of  particular  objects,  m»A  prevent  tlMt  cmfiuioB  wlMefa-- 
written  desoriptioiu  of  the  aur^ce  of  a  countiy  coiMBonly  eidle 
itt&emind.  It  will,  moreorer,  enable  us  to  clais,  without  diffip' 
oulty,  sDch  remarkable  objects  as  travellers  and  naturalists  have! 
described  as  most  worthy  of  observation.  Keeping,  therefore,  thia 
sketch  of  the  great  featnres  of  these  mountains  ia  memorir,  we 
riMU,  in  the  same  order,  nm  through  some  of  the  more  striking 
ezunples  of  each.  And,  first,  for  the  most,  interesting  phearn- 
rsena  of  tbe  principal  chain;  the  successive  elevatioDS  and  de- 
pressions of  tha  crest  and  their  attendant  circumstaocea. 

A  communication  between  the  chain  of  the  Pyrenees  and  other 
BountaioB  maj  be  traced;  the  Black  Mountains,  and  the  C»-: 
vermes  appear  to  link  it  widi  the  great  chain  of  the  Alpi,  and  oa  the 
West,  some  distance  before  they  tennioate  in  the  sea  at  the.  po^int 
of  Figuerai,  a  branch  may  be  seen  to  strike  off  into  Galbcia,  wfaich 
is  only  terminated  by  Cape  Ortegal.  So  diat,  in  feet,  tfaeheighiB 
vtiuch  reach  (he  ocean  near  Bayonite,  and  are  asuaUy  considered 
as  the  western  limits  of  the  Pyrenees,  are,  in  i«ct,  but  tbe  termi- 
nation  of  a  lateral  branch,  which  leaves  tbe  main  chain  at  the 
bead  of  Ae  valley  of  Bastan ;  in  a  similar  manner  the  easterm 
Wtlremi^  vvbich  reaches  die  Mediterraoeau  is  bat  anetfaer. lateral, 
branch  which  leaves  tbe  main  chain  at  the  head  of  the  valley  <tf 
Teta.;  and  pastes  through  French  Cerdagne.  .The  priiKiful 
cfaaio  is  that  which  we  have  alluded  to  as  i  coenecOng  the  system 
of  the  Pyrenees  vritfa  the  Alps  by  means  of  the  Black  Mountanw 
andthe  Cevennes.  Thus  the  line  of  mountains  wbicb  go  popu- 
kfiyunder  the  name  of  tbe  Pyrenees,  areby  no  means  die  is^ated 
chain,  running  from  sea  to  sea,  which  they  are  supposed  to  Im^ 
but,  in  fact,  consist  of  a  central  line,  two  of  die  lamilicMtioaa 
from  which  extend,  like  anns,  on  each  side  tethe  sea.  Wesfaall, 
however,  speak  of  Uie  Pyrenees  in  the  ordinary  sense,  and  begia 
with  the  arm  that  reaches  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  proceed. from 
east  to  west. 

The  Pyrenees  rise  abruptly  fiom  the  Mediterranean,  at  the 
Cape  of  Creus,  near  the  Guiph  of  Ruses.  The  mountains  boob 
teach  an  elevation  of  from  250  to  300  tnises  above  tbe  level  of 
the  sea;  this  height  they  keep  as  far  as  the  co/  of  Pertua,  the 
great  pass  into  Spain  by  the  route  of  Perpignan,  wfaidi  is  prao- 
tacable  at  all  seasons,  and  in  all  kinds  of  carriages.  It  is  by  tbis 
pass  that  historians  conjecture  Hannibal  led  his  5O,000  men  to 
the  invasion  of  Italy.  The. passes  of  this  chain  of  mountains, 
which  boasts  a  separate  name,  that  of  Albdres,  undoubtedly  prer 
sented  themselves  in  tlie  most  direct  line  from  Saguntum ;  and  it 
is  most  probable  that  either  by  Bellegarde,  where  a-fottttomoom^ 
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iMHli>th«Goi  dePatds,  or  mum  tlis  an  hy  GdlkUUDi  ,tl» 
tnuit  »f  tke  Bimy  of  diis  oelebrated  captdo  waa  efectarf.  Aftw: 
tiM  col,  dM  beigkt  of  the  chain  c<Hiiidenibl7  tncreMU,  onttl^  at 
dK  fli^BDce  of  abont  28,000  toisea  beyond  Pertar,  at  the  UMmr 
taia  of  Covta-Boima,  it  jong  the  main  chain;  or,  in  other  .words,  tt- 
dirawa  off  a  branch  to  toe  uortfa-east,  at  the  head  of  the  valley  c£ 
Tech.  whidi,  sepanttiag  this  valley  from  the  valley  of  Teta,  at 
kngdi  sw^s  into  the. pic  of  the  Canigon-  The  elevation  of  ikim> 
moaotaiB  abtwe  the  level  of  the  sea  readies  1441  toises ;  a  height' 
wfakh  if  attained  by  the  priactpal  crest  itself  very  soon  after  &e 
propagatioa  of  this  noble  atem.  Up  to  tliia  poiat  the  genei^. 
batana  of  the  mouHaias  are  of  a  soft  character;  ihey  ruo  ia 
led  foma  and  tsrauiMtie  in  broad  plateeua.  The  coli,.er 
,  kiatead  of  rocky  and  narrow  defiles,  present  ordioaiily  m 


porta,  Hiat 
kind  of  pli 


lain  or  shallow  valley,  which  affords  very  eoar  coaaDuoi* 
attona  betwami  RoussiUon  and  Catalonia.  At  CanduedAji, 
however,  a  mountain  to  the  «oulJi  of  Mount  Louis,  where  tbs 
Aain  itself  reaches  Uie  height  of  ita  advanced  guard,  the  Ca- 
n^oui  die  Pyrenees  suddenly  assume  dieir  durai^er  of  ru^ed 
■^niGcenee.  The  -swelling  hills  of  the  Albiirea  change  into 
en^gj  and  sharp-pointed  peaks,  and  fonn  precipitoue  maases  of 
Mck,  difficult  to  reach  and  almoat  impossible  to  crosa. 

TW  Canigou  is,  as  M.  Arbaa^  calls  him,  the  "  donuBatcus 
daoette  r^;ion,"— he  overrules  all  the  vallies  of  RoushUob.  Ib 
a  adeattific  point  of  view  he  was  long  since  readeced  famous  by 
dw  operations  of  Cassiai;  at  present,  the  aac^t  of  his  lof^  sUeg 
is  an  adventure  both  for  the  savant  and  the  poet.  M.  ThierB, 
the  author  of  a  sli^t  sketch  of  these  coiuttnes,  and  who  really 
writee  of  them  with  more  power  of  transferring  bis  own  impief 
simis,  dian  any  other  aut^r  who  has  lately  made  the  Pyrenees 
the  sub^t  of  a  descriptive  pan,  has  left  a  few  emphatic  luiss 
~ ~'~%  ila  fMcturesque  aspect. 


"  The  plain,**  says  the  traveller,  as  he  is  setting  out  from  Perpignan 
tally  on  a  winter's  morning,  "  had  not  yet  received  a  ray  of  the  san, 
whoi  suddenly  the  top  of  Canigou  waa  tinged  with  a  rose-coloured  tint, 
whkfa,  blending  with  the  white  of  the  snow,  prodnced  a  shade  inex- 
peasibly  soft.  lliiB  Inminona  band  increasing  as  the  snn  gtwbudly 
nse  hi^KF,  the  upner  pic  seemed  to  enlai^e  in  pnq>ortioa  as  it  was  ilfab- 
sanwd.  The  whoU  mountaiD  was  speedily  covered  wilh  light .  and 
pwple,  then  all  it*  fbriQS,  hitherto  concealed  by  the  darkness,  becfmp 
—Aid  at  once ;  all  its  pnijeciions  rose,  all  its  boUows  seemed  to  be 
deeper,  and  it  appeared  to  acquire  a  reality  which  it  had  not.  The  cold, 
the  wind,  and  our  rapid  motion  added  to  the  effect  of  this  fine  scene : 
dte  motion  in  particular  made  the  effect  almost  intoxicating." 

M.Thiefa'aad'biscoiBpaeions  were  winding  roswdthebaaeof 
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ll4tiiafcC«i^iviirft«amBg*.Miri  faHrbant»,dn«MiatAen|ai 
pate  for  wliidi  tiiB  RoanaUoona  fovt-ixxj  is  weU-tnoNra. 

To  wcend  Ifae  Cioigou  is  the  moat  adventurous  exploit  whicb 
piBMiits'  hietf  to  tbc  traveller  ia  the  Eastern  Pytencas.  Ac«onl< 
tngl^,  it.  AriBuaiie  biicUed  ut  fai*  ^mtiHts  nid  eomoieiHCed  to 
obmb ;  not,  howtmt,  before  be  had  taken  oeunMl  with  ■  9entl»< 
man  hi  the  neigUrauikood,  whon  commoa  Eatae  pointed  out  as 
ooe  Mho  bad  idready  reached  die  iiiniDut-  M.  Conpagajo,  a 
phjodan  nt  PerpagfiUi^  the  pcnoa  in>  question,  eMkiiUd  to  the 
traveller  an  tnteresdag  collcctioo  of  liie  birds  ami  inacota  of 
tbe  Pj^nnees^  ■vrhicb  be  bad  collected  Inandf,  and  cojauunacatod 
all  such  inttniction*  as  were  }iktb/  topnwe  ■wful  ■■  the  tvmcat 
tioD  of  the  design  of  reaching  the  luaaHat^  The  «wy  to  tbe  foot 
of  tbe  mountain  lay  through  the  iquaUd  villagM  of  Arte*  am) 
Coaari;  and  the  actual  mount  is  onlj  attained  by  ovcpcooiiof^  the 
bntwaaka  and  buttresaes  which  it  pMbai  out  about  its  base. 
Wktai  lh«y  are  BliiiBouated,  tbe  arrnitl  at  tbe  summit  appevs  to 
b*  only  laborious.  The  valley,  or  rather  glen,  of  Prats«C^H««it 
lies  at  the  iaanieibate  foot  of  the  mountaiai.  It  is  a  v/iid  plua  { 
and  a  single  cabin,  beh>ngiag  to  the  shepherds,  altwe  tntormpts 
dbe  BliUiKsa  aad  solitude  of  tbe  detert.  At  a  piece  of  pasturage, 
called  by  tbe  guides  the  Ctoe-Stabeil,  begin  the  firs,  and  tba 
ohttmiag  carpet  of  tbe  Pyreuees — its  rbododendroa.  its  aaeniony 
■ad  gcfitiai^--a]80  commencee,  before  tbe  broom  and  tbe  janiper 
hava  ceased  to  floarish.  A  wood  of  r«d  |Hne  aiwc^»  die  ika^ 
■Dtii  at  tbe  petty  lake  of  Belacb  animated  natins  foils,  and  tbe 
fltetility  of  Siberia  reigns  among  roclu  aad  bdow.  MountiMg 
from  this  naked  plateau,  by  a  path  anioag  giganlie -frafowau  of 
pilod  rooka,  the  raieiuit  is  suddenly  attaiaad.  The  view  it  ofiiuv 
»  extcnnve  and  splendid  :  tbe  boruoo  is  an  tnmenae  urdks  i  the 
Mediterranean  itrelches  its  blue  wUers  in  front,  with  its  abores 
lost  in  fog :  on  the  west  tbe  lofty  bank  of  tbe  Pyreaaos  boldly  pre» 
sents  a  crest  clothed  with  ice  and  rock :  to  tbe  north  lay  ttie 
plains  of  France.  Thus  sea,  mountaina,  and  plaina,  combine 
to  form  a  contrast  of  the  most  striking  description. 

CoBtiouing  along  the  crest  to  the  west  of  the  mountain  of 
Cankbredasy,  which  has  been  ^ready  mentioned,  tbe  elevatio* 
again  lowers  to  the  bei^t  of  800  loisas  to  fem  the  Coi  de  ia 
J'In'cAe,  the  commmioation  between  Cetdagne  and  France,  u4icli 
is  protected  by  tbe  Ibrt  of  Mount  Louis.  We  coald  not  have  • 
description  of  the  Col  de  la  Perche  from  a  livelier  pen  (ban  tfaat 
of  Mr.  Thiers. 

"  At  Mount  Louis,"  he  observes,  "  the  moantaiDS  draw  doser  toge- 
tber  and  rise :  you  enter  a  narron  passage,  which  is  fti^tfhl  from  tbe 
■di— ions  ef  Tis  fams  and  the  nrepilaitty  which  JisibtpHshas  it.  .  Ibe 
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Mo«  an  Mmnta,  and  boyotid  ok  olfccr  noHitaiiWi  t* hick  are  oaDnoBWi 
wUh  tkcat  Tvilnd  wbicb  yoH  art  going.  The  soene  is  mott  d)Tenifi«d< 
Sonwtiiocs  yoa  rise,  itad  soem  to  coamand  tbe  ebyi*  j  U  otbers  f  oh  dth 
«cet(d,  and  Kem  to  bave  it  over  your  head.  Sonjeiimea,  foUowing  the 
nniuMities  of  the  defile,  yon  coene  into  an  obscure  ioclosure,  apparently 
without  aB  outlet ;  then,  suddenly  doubling  a  point,  you  discover  an  un- 
npecteil  and  inimense  {)'rospA:t :  vast  ampbitbeatre*  of  diazling  snow, 
HkclL  plott,  and  a  Buccessjon  of  moantaiiiR  wbicb  crowd  together  find 
kt^  nttj  cacti  Mher.  Tbe  conftisimi  of  colric  and  broken  nrnsses  of 
BflKsMitc/  Moc4«  of  graniw,  tbcMhiatvs  delMbed  in  rinbs  or  broken  iuM 
Hl^  SAtx,  added  to  tb«  load  foiriDg  of  tbe  rafrid  toncnta,  ibc  diiordtv 
tlikt  *tfind«,  and  of  tbe  pmtod  tmd  r«nt  doudi,  affoid  a  ptriitcrt  piotaM 
«f  afaaot.  N«vdr  dM  tbe  confiinon  of  (b«  dleKents  appear  lo  me  mot* 
•wlUf  tT«o  in  tbe  aiidst  tt  a  stotn^  At  se*." 

'these  ddileS  tipea  *t  the  villtgc  of  CabAOes,  and  form  «  first 
bwia.  Thh  btrttoot  iever^  ufte^ual  in  its  surflice :  on  one  of  its 
ahinnicefi  h  erected  Mount  Louis.  llleDce  you  pass  tbe  Cot 
into  tb«  htimeuse  bftsitt  of  Cerdagne,  covered  with  pasturage  and 
firids  of  coMi.  - 

Some  lofty  pitfs,  wtitch  it  Is  not  ii«c««»ary  to  patdetilariae,  io- 
tehrette  betnden  tbe  Cbl  de  la  Percbe  and  the  port  of  Puytno* 
ret»:  tfiepaas  Iwdihg'Out  of  Cerdagde,  by  Hie  valley  of  CaroTi 
■crou  tbe  crest  into  the  valley  of  die  Ani^ge.  It  Is  tttie  of  dte 
fliost  daogettHift  of  the  oiYlinary  passes.  It  id  closed  during  a 
great  part  of  the  niiiter.  "  On  the  road/'  says  Mr.  Thiers,  *  yod 
&SU-  t>Uly  ttie  folloi*ing  queslitiii,  addressed  by  tbe  muleteers  who 
txe  going  to  those  who  Are  returning :— '  Is  the  port  good  V  that 
b  to  say,  do  tbe  wind  and  tbe  snow  threaten  to  swdkmr  you  tit>T" 
ft  is  *  utaxiW  itt  the  Pyrenees,  that  in  the  portt  the  fathet 
AdbM  fiot  Wait-  Ibr  the  sOU,  dor  the  §on  for  the  fktfaer.  Hie 
trkveller,  whom  we  have  ttlready  quoted,  penetrated  this  pass  in 
%biter,  Und  We  shall  avait  ourselves  of  his  accouut  of  the  diffiiiuU 
Sol  he  bad  to  enconnter.  He  waS  approaching  from  the  valley  of 
Carol,  that  is,  frOtn  Uie  side  of  Spain.  Mr.  Thiers  pushed  oii 
tithwgb  the  port  at  a  time  when  the  ordinary  muleteers  had  des* 
jMtml  of  accompHehing  the  transit,  and  therefbre  his  account 
moM  not  bt  takeli  as  ejiactly  applicable  to  the  defile  in  its  usual 
Mate  :  but  thte  traveller  States,  dlat  he  had  an  irresistiMe  curiosfty 
t*  ascertain  what  the  diflrculties  really  Wert,  and  satisfy  faimSeH' 
that  ihey  WWe  Hot  esaggerated.  After  arriving  at  the  spot,  he 
fenitd  that  th^re  wa^  a  calm  sometimes,  and  at  these  intervals  he 
vned  to  lM>k  about  him ;  but  Ibey  were  al^vays  qatddy  and  ab^ 
rtrpfly  bnAeS  off.  For  "the  wind  would  awddeftly  bunt  forth 
>nlk  wneipetrteA-fUryi  roH tite  crowds, and  compel  them mtothe 
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receaBM';  tibeo  nreepoig  tk«  ileet,  diat'TrUBliU- Ailing.  bef<H« It,- 

and  at  the  same  time  drifting  that  already  on  the  ground,  the 
iaow  drove  along  like  waves  of  die  sea."  The  dreariness  of  thete 
moments,  he  observes,  it  is  impossible  to  describe.  "  The  change 
of  forms ;  the  entirely  new  position  of  the  snow ;  the  unexpected 
arrangement  of  the  clouds,  were  such  as  to  make  one  believe  that 
the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand."  This  is,  however,  merely 
arctic,  and  in  no  way  peculiar  to  the  Pyrenees :  the  sight,  how- 
ever, which  afterwards  struck  him  is  of  a  picturesque  beauty  only 
to  be  met  with  in  a  mountainous  region.  "  On  reaching,"  he 
says,  "  the  interior  summit  of  the  port,  I  turned  round,  and  be- 
held before  me  an  immense  succession  of  vallies,  which  were  dis- 
played one  behind  anodier.  The  clouds  extended  to  the  ^artheit 
une  of  die  horizon;  butallBtonce,  while  those  which  were  over  my 
head  were  dark  and  thick,  those  in  the  back  ground  became  light, 
and  I  perceived,  at  a  great  distance,  the  country  horn  which  I  bad 
come  perfectly  illumined  by  the  sun,  and  apparently  enjoying  the 
mout  perfect  calm.  This  calm,  seen  from  the  midst  of  a  stonn, 
and  with  the  magic  effect  produced  by  the  distance,  was  so  de- 
lightful as  to  make  me  forget  all  the  fatigues  of  the  journey." 
The  passage  of  the  port  occupied  the  whole  day :  the  journey 
terminates  at  the  smdl  but  pretty  town  of  Ax,  m  the  valley  of 
Arri^ge,  which  opens  an  easy  access  to  Foiz,  Famiers,  and 
thence  to  Toulouse. 

The  port  of  Puymorens,  communicating  between  the  valley  of 
Carol  and  that  of  Ani^ge,  vallies  on  opposite  sides  of  the  chain, 
is  mainly  used  by  the  smugglers,  who  carry  on  the  contraband 
trade  between  France  and  Spain.  The  inhabitants  of  the  valley 
of  Carol,  Spaniards  by  nature.  Frenchmen  by  law,  are  from  their 
cradle  brought  up  to  the  occupation;  and  it  would  be  an  arduous 
task  to  find  a  Carolan  who  was  not  engaged  in  it.  The  very 
priest  is  not  exempt  from  suspicion.  Of  this  fine  and  hardy  race 
of  men,  the  contre handlers,  the  guide  of  M.  Arbanire,  of  whom 
he  gives  a  lively  portrait,  is  a  specimen.  Joseph  Fo  was  one 
of  Vie  most  intrepid  asserters  of  the  freedom  of  trade :  his  beard 
black  and  thick,  his  open  countenance,  his  daring  eye,  and  his 
air  of  fearless  frankness,  all  bespoke  a  man  prepared  for  danger, 
activity,  and  toil.  A  continual  war  of  posts  and  skirmishes  amonjg 
the  rocks  and  snows  of  the  mountains,  with  the  "  preventive  ser- 
vice" of  the  Pyrenees,  bad  inured  him  to  eveiy  kind  of  hardship, 
and  turned  the  ignorant  peasant  of  Carol  into  a  heroic  Bmu|;gler. 
He  had  frequently  been  wounded,  and  had  lost  two  fingers  in  the 
frost ;  but  these  were  topics  of  pride,  and  only  gave  occasion  to 
die  long  stories  of  his  adventures,  with  which  be  delighted  to  eoter- 
tain  his  compmion*.    Joseph  Fo  was  no  cruel  or  unleeling  pur. 
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met  o(  hia  profession :  he  boasted  of  being  m^nuiiinousl;  mer- 
ciful, and  has  been  known,  after  a  severe  cdntest  and  some  slaughter, 
to  dismiss  hia  prisoners,  with  a  dollar  a-piece  and  a  recommenda- 
tioa  of  silence :  he  is  a  philanthropist,  too,  and  baa  risked  bis  life 
to  Bavfl  individuals  who  would  otherwise  have  been  lost  among 
the  snows  of  the  port.  In  speakin?  of  hii  "  metier,"  he  is  fw 
from  taking  up  a  defensive  position.  It  is  curious  to  see  the  force 
of  public  opinion:  in  the  valley  of  Carol  it  is  the  custom-house 
officers  who  are  universally  esteemed  as  the  robbers.  Joseph  Fo 
never  had  the  slightest  scruple  on  the  subject  of  the  legality  of 
his  exploits,  and  condemned,  with  some  appearance  of  justice 
and  much  vehemence  of  argument,  all  measures  which  tended  to 
ili«:kle  the  reciprocal  intercourse  of  nations,  which  he  stoutly 
luiotained  to  be  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  nature.  "  Ho- 
nour among  thieves,"  says  the  proverb ;  and  Joseph  Fo,  the  most 
upright  of  smugglers,  is  a  case  in  point.  The  rich  merchants  of 
Carol  habitually  trust  him  with  their  wealth,  and  would  commis- 
sion him  with  large  funds  to  purchase  for  tiiem  either  sheep  in 
Languedoc  or  mules  in  Poitou,  and,  like  Dirk  Hatteraick,  he  was 
not  uie  man  to  wrong  his  owners  of  a  stiver. 

From  the  port  of  Puymorens  a  succession  of  pics  and  inter- 
vening cols  carry  on  the  ridge  of- the  principal  chain  to  the 
mountain  which  heads  Ae  valley  of  Vicdessos :  m  this  part,  also, 
Ae  pic  of  St.  Laurenti  and  that  of  St.  Barthelemy,  reaching  the 
height  of  1 1 86  toises,  are  detached  from  the  principal  branch  aad 
take  their  rise  in  a  lateral  crest,  which  separates  the  vallies  of 
the  Aude  and  Uie  Arri^ge.  At  a  little  distance  from  the  head  of 
the  valley  of  Vicdessos  rises  the  pic  d'Estats,  to  the  height  of 
l660  toises,  and  not  tar  from  it,  to  the  north-west,  is  the  Mont- 
calm, of  the  height  of  l620  toises.  From  the  pic  d'Estats,  just 
mentioned,  the  crest  retains  a  mean  elevation  of  about  1200 
tfMses  until  it  arrives  at  the  *Tuc  de  Mauberme,  (1370  toises,)  a 
pc  which  heads  the  lateral  bend  or  elbow  which  has  been  men- 
tioned  as  separating  the  chain  of  the  Pyrenees  into  two  halves. 
This  lateral  bend  runs  nearly  due  south  as  far  as  the  port  d'  Espot, 
from  which  point  the  western  half  of  the  great  chain  commences. 
Ir  dita  elbow  rises  the  Garonne,  at  the  port  of  Montgarry,  and 
within  half  a  mile  of  its  source  is  that  of  the  Noguera-Paillaresa : 
Ans  diis  plateau  divides  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Medi- 
terranean. M.  Arban^re  attained  the  source  of  the  Garonne, 
and  found  it  issuing  from  a  small  cavity  "  covered  over  with  rude 


Buy,  or  Mont  Rouge,  neai  Moat  Perdu.  Bunoad  remuki  tfae  great  nriely  of  i>cM> 
litpdjiaf  pic  in  tbc  nfioa*  pmtcri*  at  the  PjniiMi. 
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MiiiiWy,  iJUwhtl«w  ■enimd<$o  tlie  Mua4  pf^  i»e^ntyy  aomti 
piotw  Md  9«toAil  twni-"  Tho  wHt«r.  jhe  say*,  ia  ae  fttm  f 
■crystal,' sBfl  muiHturs  g««tlf :  the  i^ea  that  this  immense  ivvei, 
■Ihidb^t  iM  «iBboii«ibtur«  »c«t|firs  the  ocetiB  before  it,«houk]  hera, 
in  itninfmcy,  Mmviy  be  itbk  to  b«ad  ihe  h«rb  udHch  haugs  &ou 
All  ha«k,  gwa»  nv«  sot  oal;  to  oumbI  reflexions  i»  <t3w  tnind  of  ihe 
towellcc,  4wt  «(>Hil}r  >«ai7ieB  bi>  imagiiMjbov  to  ithe  ^oe^ei  ,of  tm 
dimainlae  bxppioeM;  tie;iUaigbtvi«.7ioeHoeiv«s:Qfh«9  4iftie4i»iigb- 
-tqn  G«brieliie  tod  Anoa  8porti^  <>n  il«  [bwk*  fod  l«ughH^  Nt 
the  fftaacB^die;  t«sB  into  ita  »Ueain;  while  *hm  teoderfBolh^ 
MBt«hea  .theiir  laievenieiitBj  e.u4  suppwts  the  little  Aihui,  lest -the 
fotoe  witb  <wbkh  ahe  hurls  ike  |>ebhle  should  thfow  her  «d  the 
^ruMndJ  Poor  M-  Arbw^re,  as  he  wandered  frocu  the  scese  of 
-those'  spasuhiltonB,  mig^  have  bee*  lost  for  ever  to  their  sevU^. 
Uift  ism4e  miwed  bis  may  in  4be  foreet»  whiicb  cover  tbe  agiwk- 
rtr>  iMnmen  the  4iriley  of  Abe  Garonne  {uad  thojt  -of  ArtigMo- 
Telliw.  X<b£  .fog  grew  thtok>  aitd  eoveriqg  the  <t<tps  nf  ti«e 
mountainst  Jwaugbt  «n  a  ptesaatHW  deriuoew,  and  thf  proepept  <if 
i^adiDgitbe  oi^t  jtwigifr,  frosen,  and  without  waw,  undM-  Atie 
dripping  firs,  waa  before  jibcm,  wiwD'it  was  dete^ained  to  retfMie 
-thotr  oteps.  This  .guide  was  Peter  ^enraiu,  whose  ignonmee -and 
^■e««Di|iiiii«m  M.  Arbw^  tavevelj' -blwues::  he  was  lost  the  jMir 
aA(ir.ia.«a  attempt  to  «aeeod  the  Maladetta, 

AAer  tbeport4l'£«p(4tbesle«finesB'of  titeQhvii.lMcojnes  mom 
■MQMrkaUe,  and  ^ito  tmat  xises  move  precipitou&b'  ^to  sharp  puid 
lo%fiMs:  we  ant.  in  faot,  DOW  arrivBd  aoioag  :pio4at«in«,of  the 
fimt  ordev,  Andishati  ijuidtliy  ipeootrate  4he  faraed  F»c^sse«.of  j^ 
Maladetta,  or  (he  «((()  .more  Mrikiii^  pik  ^  Moftt  P^Qfdw  ivnid 
bis  magniticeat  neighbours,  the  .tewer  Qf,Mwboii6,  aod  tbonpap- 
tains  of  -the  Port.d'  Oo.  This  ia  the  'region  of  <tbe  Cgfitn^  or 
Jidgh  FyrtntcB .-  the  loftiest  points  lie  :l>et%veep  Uup  qpot  md  #te 
pic  dH  iilidi.d'  Omsau :  the  metut  height  «f  the  chpip  h^  ;l><efvi 
fiiiMl:ttl  ttbaut  I^SW'toisea.  The  iwimiipal  pica  in  /thi«  .tioe  of  ilbe 
.<aiwt»re:rtbe^ie-»f  fouiti,  atrthe:heftd  of  the  gorg^  of  Toro, .to 
jthe'SDOtbrof  4oe;(own  ef  V^ieUa,  in  the  valley  iqfiUte  Giiroiiae  pr 
Anmi  ofiCrabiou)aa,«t  the  hoad  of  tbefvallety  ofJUuchoa;  CU- 
nfeidc.iofithevdllejriof  laourtw;  the  niQuntsiiw.Qf  Troumojwet^ 
:tbe^cad«fi.tbe'Wley<(tfU^.;  the,baimrqf  Mwborg.wbidkcow- 
iD«daitbe-vBlley.oflG«r^S.A«dfi»eMo  Ibeb«li|ti4^j}f  J63!9  Wiisni ; 
Jhe  XiiiMoa,  t!64S4aiB«s.lneh;  tbe  ,Vi9ite«a«l«.  a^ve  Givwtm. 
ISSMoiBee^fontr^.^bove-CautefeteiaiMi  iheiafmatwAaf^m^, 
which  descends  into  the  valley  of  Ossau.  These  [Hcs-are  in  the 
direcrHnc  of  the  -crest,  but  are  not  the  highest  poiiifr  of  these 
rooiiBtaiost  .a  Chain  appears  .to  detach  itself  a  hUle  to  ithe  south 
of  this  line,  and  the  momitauBa  whkh  ^iaeiatttiof  tit  tn^opnwtluae 
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ipfiiMii  hiiifc  ihn  p«aUd  «f-the  prwci|ul  cham,<anl  bing'iar|i 
mw  to  ft,  ^reBeM  the  bighest  points  of  the  Pjtrawes.  Here  ma 
llu.Md^etta  WMltke  Picde  la>  Powts;  md  4be  Mwt  FesdM, 
■bicfa  is  titiMlB  ataii.eirtreaeljr  Moall  dtsiano*  &am . tbe  <seat» ii 
wyrafail  from  itvaiyby  a  Lake.  The  cole<of  rpart»  in  this.M< 
{pooRTCiBninenHM:  ibe  most  celBbratocLar&  the  .portiUon  d'Oi\ 
tbepoit  of  Oo,  and  (hMt  of  llie  fatnwN  .&wcAe de  Btttaad, 

Tbe  Msearchesof  M.  Ramootl  ■  ha.ee  given  acdclw^to  ibis 
piwtioB-«f  tbc  i-rat)g£  rtitich  the  i'act  of  it»  ffte&t  -elevation  nlwn 
■rould-iMlilMveBeoureil'boM.  It  is  tnie,  that  is  tbfi  nllwatehnv 
ikcMiK  eitclOTed^lhegTOBle*t'nmibnr«f«bo»e^ta»*qu»spol* 
wbicli  tourists  make  a  point  of 'viei^ng,  end  mmy  of 'the  neat 
(wieEHBted  iMtkft  aod  |>Uoes  of  resori:  frequented  ibjr  the-in- 
nlid:  bat  tbe  Htaiealic  peaks  to  wtuch  we  allwde  «» iaaooniiaUfV 
noept  -to  the  oMfausitBBi -of  «cieaiie.  joieed  McHeaticoiwagii  «i4 
finatesperienoeW'theM-t'OficlMnbiDg.  The-pauuisre  oAeo  ifaww 
of  the  izzard  ouly,  or  perhaps  the  mouatatn  siaugglsTr  who  hem 
Mth-bis  ase  hi»  SooUng  in  the  ravine^  .«Bd  guides  himaalf  among 
Jmuweiable  crags  and  tonents  by  r  -few  signs  known  4mly  to  hinat- 
ioif  «Kt  bis  comrades.  The  djemon  ver.tigo,  as  M.  iVrbaaere  calls 
lwi,rttig«s«iBOQg.the  precipices.;  aud  ho*v  powerful  is  Itia  sway 
eten  oiKt  Jmows  -who  has  looked  fron^the  edge  of  a  titf'.  Poor 
M.  DuBMibdwho,  in  his  'iove  -of  the  ptctureetjue,  ventunsd,  ralbn- 
naUy  4or  *  sei«eeaBaan  uimsad  -to  the  "  deay  tbeigkt,"  u^mq  a 
l»dge  over  •»  tart&at  -near  Bariges,  gives  a  ininute  .aocoant  alibis 
•aSewi^^DdiBr  the  tortures  of  the  damoa,  JoJib  diapter-eatttk^ 
"De  n«a  perplexity  eur  le  torrent  de  laifowjtagHe  Je  Lieae." 
The  tuUge  was  formed  of  s  couple  lof  flanks  not  itety  ataaattf 
fiaed  and  ^ing  e^bt  or  ten  inches  apart:  heifaad  feUowed linnwai 
diata^  bis  coispaaions  without  aaution,  and  ste|>fed  ifrDm  -the 
jat&og  rocks  opon  the  brid^  almost  lutwittiiii^iy.  Before  iie 
«Bs  quite  awaw  of  bis.  position  he  had  adrancad  lato  Aeukldle,: 
it«a»  d>ea  tiiat  be  aast  his  eyes  on  the  foaning -wate«.  bakRKh 
fieatqpped:  aodtiterplaoks  sliaak:  "  hissightgrew-dazflled— lUa 
kaaea  trembled  and  knooked  togetbar,  aadthe  htowil  nmbwt  ta 
4be  keait."  He  knew  not  what  to  do,  wheibar  ioigo  on,  ar  aa 
«a|urD.  Oae  of  his.friemlS'Caa>e  to -his  assistanae:  benottODari 
•bin  off:  tbe  least  diatraetion  would  have  oTOnabdmad.driin:- 
tbe  diemon  now  began  to  seize  luDi,.aiid  he  saw  that-heimiat  ntoaa 
or  fall:  Jie  -rafewated  -iach  by  inch,  going  baekuwrd,  land.beat 
aca^  double.  He  daacfibes  his^  e&Ets  ia this  .sitnali(Hi.its.iBn^ 
dible,:  he  dragged  his  feet  only  by  a-convulsive-aaoveaKnt,  which 
nawawiiiiiM  il  -ilsdf.to  his  whole  body.  His  friend  dbwly  fol- 
knred  him,  face  to  face,  watdiing  bis  laotooas.aDd  sUentLy  mdi- 
cattqg   divectiods,  which  Dusaulx   follomed  -tnachaaically,  until 
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Iw  armed  at  tfa«  rocfc^  when  making  a  last  clumsy  effort,  be  ^ 
nearly  tiunbled  on  thie  wrong  side  of  the  bridge  iato  the  flood. 
Screams  of  perspiratioo,  be  ssys,  descended  from  his  chest  and 
back  down  to  his  veiy  shoes,  and  he  gives  his  moral  courage  great 
credit  for  resiitiog  his  physical  imbecility;  a  distinction  he  takes 
greai  care  to  draw;  he  confirms  it  by  an  excellent  anecdote  of 
Sancbo,  King  of  Navarre,  call«d  le  Trembleur. 

"  Some  of  bis  courtiers  perceiving  that  monarch  to  turn  pale  dnrir^  a    _ 
severe  engagemeDt  with  the  enemy,  advised  him  to  withdraw  him- 
self oat  or  harm's  way.     '  You  dont  know  me,'  taid  be  to  them, '  it  it 
only  the  €e«h  ;  and  if  this  flesh  hut  knew  where  my  courage  iotenda  to 
take  it  very  shortly,  it  would  foint  outright.' " 

"  La  terrible  chose  que  )a  peur!"  exclaims  Ae  poor  philoso- 

fber,  "  and  yet,"  says  he,  "  1  had  never  known  it  before,  though 
had  had  a  nearer  view  of  death ;  isid  the  woi^d  knows,  tkat 
since  then  I  have  braved  it  under  the  poignards  of  our  revcdu- 
tioiiaiy  tyrants." 

M.  Ramond  was  a  traveller  after  another  sort:  a  poet  of  <ie 
time  somewhat  absurdly  called  him  the  savant  chamois : — he  cet- 
tainly  did  combine  in  himself  all  the  lights  of  the  man  of  scienoe 
and  the  fearless  agility  of  the  izzard.  His  course  was  in  direc- 
tions  before  unknown ;  the  reputation  of  inaccessibility  had  no 
tarrora  for  him ;  he  selected  for  his  guides  the  men  who  wwe 
femed  throughout  the  mouDtains  for  their  courage  and  activity, 
wmI  yet  they  looked  up  to  him  not  as  their  ward  but  their  leader; 
he  would  often  task  the  powers  of  the  nimblest  and  most  faitUal 
attendants,  and  would  ascend  elevations  where  the  very  izaard 
hunters  who  might  happen  to  form  part  of  his  company  dared 
not  follow.     With  these  pergonal  accomplishments  were  joined 

Sirolbund  geological  skill,  an  enthusiasm  for  science,  a  tasleand 
eeling  for  the  picturesque,  and  an  imaginatioo  which  enabled 
him  to  delineate  it  in  the  most  vivid  colours.  M.  Cuvier,  in  bis 
aloge  of  Ramond,  read  before  the  academy  only  the  other  Jav, 
(June  16' — for  this  philosopher  lived  to  an  mtrerae  a^>)  jusoy 
designates  him  as  the"  painter  of  mountains."  The  PyreseM, 
however,  owe  more  important  obligations  to  him  than  in  his  cha- 
racter of  a  describer;  it  was  he  who  first  made  known  tb^ 
Tmnarkable  constitutioa,  and  presented  a  theory  of  their  formatioa 
■a  new  as  it  was  important  to  geology. 

The  first  expediuon  of  Ramood  in  die  Pyrenees  took  place 
before  the  Revolution.  His  enmination  of  these  mountains 
had  only  imperfectly  satisfied  bis  curiosity.  Subsequent  to  the 
Revolutioa,  after  the  9th  Thennidor  bad  released  him  from  the 
priaon  of  Tarbes,  he  was  appointed  professorof  natural  history  in 
the  central  school  of  the  Hautes- Pyrenees,     lllis  opened  a  field 
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.<tf  absMvBtion  to  him,  whicli  he  successfully  traversed  in  every  di-' 
fieXion.  He  is  said  to  have  ascended  the  Pic  du  Midi  of  Bigorre* 
Ifaiity-five  times,  and  his  Voyage  aii  Mont  Perdu  records  his 
attempts — the  tnird  a  successful  ooe — to  reach  the  summit  of 
that  loft;  mounUkin.  The  Maladetta  had  been  one  of  his  otnecta 
ID  bis  former  iravelsi  and  lie  attained  a  height' which  he  considered 
very  near  (hfe  summit:  M.  Arban&re,  whose  failure  was,  however, 
much  more  complete,  is  of  opinion  that  he  was  far  from  reaching 
the  highest  point  of  the  interesting  mass  of  mountains  which  goes 
under  the  name  of  the  Maladetta.  This  is  very  possible ;  and  if 
BO,  the  summit  remains  as  yet  un(rod  by  human  foot.  Science 
has,  hotvever,  reached  that  which  the  physical  power  of  man  has 
not  been  aftie  to  do;  and  yet  it  is  but  very  lately  that  the  real 
elevatioD  of  the  Maladetta  has  been  ascertained.  For  twenty-five 
yean  Mont  Perdu  has  enjoyed  the  honour  of  being  esteemed 
.the  highest  point  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  world  is  Indebted  to  the 
operatioDS  of  Messrs.  Vidal  and  Beboul  for  a  knowledge  of 
nearly  all  the  principal  points  of  the  cbain,  and  their  calculations 
.are  always  quoted  as  beyond  appeal.  Lately,  however,  M. 
fieboal  himself  has  revised  them,  and  now  carried  them  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  accuracy  which  the  preseiit  state  of  geodesy  is 
otpable  ofi  The  most  curious  result  of  this  reviewal  of  bis  forniet 
work  is  the  discovery  that  the  eastern  peak  of  the  Maladetta  is 
dte  moat  elevated  mountain  of  the  whole  range.  Its  height  is 
1,787  toisea,  while  that  of  Mont  Perdu  is  1,747. 

It  tDust  not  be  supposed  that  the  laborious  assents  of  Ra- 
mond  were  undertaken  for  the  satisfaction  of  an  idle  curiosity^ 
llie  commanding  view  which  these  lofty  heights  present  of  the 
general  disposition  of  the  various  chains  which  it  is  so  difficult 
to  get  anywhere,  and  so  wholly  impossible  except  at  a  great 
hei^t,  materiallv  assisted  him  in  the  discoveries  he  made  in  these 
regtona.  His  visit  to  the  top  of  Mount  Perdu  demonstrated  the 
Mcoiidary  nature  of  that  mountain,  and  gave  a  new  turn  to  all 
■pecuhtiond  on  the  subject  of  the  geology  of  th^  wholft  system 
of  the  Pjrrenees.  The  ambitious  climbings  of  a  Ramond  and  att 
Anidjo  are  wholly  diHe rent  tilings.     M.  Arbanire  follows  in  the 

*  TUt  it  nol  a  (brmidaUc  Bnt  a  lihdtioH  ucMt.  H.  HFlliag't  work  veMei  th« 
tBO  A^liibaeti,  .Willi  ■  bOltMrdiocas  cbsnctcriilic  of  ihpir  cuuntr^mEn  abTooit, 
Mcrntlrd  thi>  pMk  on  honebnct.  Mr.  Melting  aiid  bia  part;  fell  in  niih  tlicte  gcrt- 
ffexini  tf  tftej  Dire  reconnoitring.  Tile  niott  eiperienced  goidn,  end  all  vhs  fifaid 
ftf  tba  deogn,  be*ceCh<d  thrm  to  degUt  [rom  their  Hild  and  dingentva  project.  Tla 
tr»l}  Brhiiii  rrptj  was  "  noua  nmint."  &i.  Melling  l»nii  afLeruardi,  that  as  loan  a* 
kc  had  it(X  theoi,  IhCT  draceuded,  luounted  their  horus,  and  abaolulelj  scaled  (Tie  pie 
-racberal."  ll  willbe  obscned  in  Mr.  Auldjo'i  dcKription  of  hia  ascent  af  Mont 
Khac,  thai -the  large  majority  who  have  prrfuriued  that  cipluh  caiiaiati  bt  Engliab- 
■«■:  nalHM  Frenchman  baa  10  distiugDiabed  li'iBKlf. 

vol.  111.  NO.  v.  ■  ■  'a 
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trtck  of  his  predecemora  for  tiK  sciendfic  pnrpoite  of  Ae  "  eo- 
orttiiiation  of  fail  ideas:*'  and  it  is  very  trne  that  he  has  it6 
'sdoQer  gain<ed  &  lofty  gumibit,  than  his  ideas  do  strike  out  iti 
a  mifnner,  which  if  bdt  perhaps  co-ordinate,  ma;  claim  to  be  at 
letst  taiigetUial,  It  must  be  allowed,  however,  that  the  tilt- 
Taller  is  no  ordinary  climber,  and  we  should  scarcely  be  doing 
justice  to  him  or  his  subject  if  we  did  not  give  some  particulars 
of  his  ascent:  first,  up  part  of  the  Maladetta;  and  nest,  to  (he 
.  auramit  of  the  Mont  Perdu.  We  confess  we  would  much  more 
willingly  have  accotnpanied  M.  Ramond,  but  his  eicpioits  have 
been  Ibng  before  the  world,  and  we  cannot  presume  upon  oOr 
reader's  ignorance  of  the  writings  of  so  celebrated  a  vrriter — the 
Saussurc  of  the  Alps.  ' 

Hie  mass  of  the  Maladetta  spreads  itself  out  with  an  imposing 
majesty  before  a  spectator  placed  at  any  of  the  ports  of  the  crest 
.in  face  of  it.  The  vast  blocks  which  adhere  to  its  trunk,  die 
enormous  ruins  which  abound  at  iu  rbots.  and  the  sterility  of  its 
sides,  prove  its  granitic  formation.  An  iiiexperieoced  eye,  oA 
'perceiving  successive  stages  and  landing  places  of  rock  readiing  up 
to  the  summit,  ttigbt  be  led  to  suppose  that  it  was  acceasibfe  t^ 
,fhls  route.  These  rocks  turn  out  to  be  paralleKpeds  orpyramidi>, 
of  a  breadth  which  defies  all  attempts  at  scalmg.  The  trave- 
lers who  have  made  expeiiment  of  tliis  passage,  have  betiu  coin- 
pelled  to  traverse  a  glacier  which  lies  between  this  peak  and  the 
eaormous  mass  of  rock  to  the  west.  This  glacier  is  covered  with 
a  treacherous  snow  which  only  conceals  the  crevices.  In  one  of 
dtese  the  guide  Barrau  was  lost  in  August,  1824.  This  btf 
discouraged  the  guides  of  Bagndres.  "  Barrau  is  there !"  ntd 
One  of  them,  pointing  out  the  spot  to  M.  Arban^,  as  he  was 
cobteihplating  the  ascent  frdm  the  opposite  port  of  Venasque. 
On  the  east  and  by  the  side  of  the  Maladetta  rises  a  grand  and 
lofty  mass  of  primitive  rock :  it  is  called  the  pic  of  An^tfaoo.  A 
spowy  glacier,  which  climbs  from  the  col  to  the  top  df  the  ptc, 
would  appear  practicable  to  an  able  and  experienced  cIiBiMr, 
yhile  the  perpendicular  crest  which  crowns  the  Malidett*  itself 
must  put  all  hope  of  the  ascent  of  it  out  of  the  questioo. 

M.  Arbaa^re  was  deterred  from  attempting  to  climb  ttuf 
^■rthara  taee  of  the  moiuitaia,  by  the  impouibility  ot  finding 
■prides  trtio  were  trilltng^  to  accompany  him,  and  ^MHtl^  by  the 
apprehension  he  felt  himself.  "  A  young  man,"  aays  he,  **  sod 
tw  danger  would  have  been  an  attraction — but  a  hufbaiMl  asd  a 
father,  new  duties  atid  dearer  ties  prescribed  another  route." 
.fhe  chevdier,  in  short,  went  round  the  mountain,  and  attettiputf 
its  youthera  flank' ,  At  Venasque  he  eng^ed  «  guide,  Estwwi, 
k  hunter  of  iuards,  w1k>  had  previously  attended  niiA,  And  fixing 
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HMft-gorge  at  th«  bottom  of  the  a»iTO«  valle]!  of  Btlibiemoj 
mdi  couts  ibe  soutbero  sides  of  the  Maladetta,  for  the  scene  of 
Ut  atteo^t  in  (he  moruiBg,  the  party  spent  the  aigbt  roond  a  fir« 
i^ed  upon  tbe  mossy  turf  of  the  soil,  for  the  purpose  both  of 
kMping  me  bears  and  the  cold  at  a  diatancfe. 

"  On  tbc  first  dftwii  of  the  morning  we  proceeded  to  the  bottom  t)f 
tbe  or^V,  hdH  climbed  its  first  steps,  Prom  a  platean  which  aurmoants 
Am,  the  Tiek  ckteoda  tinintnTUfrtedlj  over  a  horizontal  plnte  raonit^ 
tttbe  east. — We  tarned  to  the  north,  and  descended  to  oroe*  ftgaRi 
and  ifterwardt  to  clitob  the  heaps  of  enormous  blocks  of  granite  which 
wen  piled  in  that  direction.  On  onr  right  we  left  a  li^e  of  about  200 
MiM  in  diameter,  formed  by  a  semicircular  incloeurc  of  lofty  rocks  of 
gnnitc,  which  it  would  seem  tbe  Eternal  had  laid  dotm  with  the  com- 
ptu  aad  tbe  plummet. — We  soon  found  plains  nf  snow  of  an  extent 
whicb  far  surpassed  my  expectation.  A  thousand  strenois  roared  past 
ni,  dtsbiag  among  the  blocks  of  granite,  which  served  tbem  for  bridges 
ukI  tanneh.  llie  last  stage  was  withottt  snow,  on  account  of  its  ateep- 
Beij.  We  climbed  upon  its  declivity,  composed  of  loose  eailli  and 
Uocka  of  grAnite.  This  Is  the  most  daogeraus  totl  that  Ibe  ex{4o«(r 
(«n  BKci  wttk.  Tbe  guides  perceived  tbe  danger  of  onr  positien.  lln 
antb  gate  way  nnder  onr  footataps,  and  rolling  down  in  a  mass,  mixe4 

I  with  the  blocks,  might  have  dr^ged  us  along  in  .the  avalant^a, 
t  took  the  precaution  of  fco-ming  a  line  from  right  to  le&,  and 
NRo^  tl  considerable  distances  from  each  other,  that  one  itidividusl 
■aigtit  not  injure  another,  ami  that  we  might  not  all  meet  the  samd 
tmnol  at  the  same  time.  A  train  of  cnA}ical  blodcs,  each  of  two  or 
tine  feet  stjuare,  which  I  had  fust  climbed  over,  gave  way  after -n^ 
Mtage,  and  raited  and  txninded  down  the  declivity  to  tbc  plain  of  ano^ 
MDMth.  The  least  evil  for  me,  had  I  encountered  tbem,  would  have 
ken  6st  fractare  of  ny  legs.  At  length,  however,  by  taking  gmC 
Irndto  oar  footsteps,  we  arrived  at  tbe  crest.  We  tbeii  found  ottrsctvea 
sa  the  edge  of  an  immense  carpet  of  snow,  which  ascends  by  a  geotld 
ladiMion  to  the  rocks  of  the  crest,  in  which  w«  found  two  breacbea. 
1  anived  at  tbe  one  on  the  left,  by  traversing  the  snow.  Mill  reiv  abuup 
Ma.  I  saw  DO  projections  of  ice,  no  vitreous  fractures  in  the  bollowt 
tf  ibe  snow,  and  [  am  ignorant  if  this  snow  is  the  covering  of  glaciers, 
«  whether  it  is  simply  anmitd  and  disappears  before  tbe  heats  of  Augnst> 
At  tbtt  moment,  Jnly  29,  it  was  very  extensive,  alihottgti  there  were  iA- 
iGcitiaDs  of  Its  deptb  not  being  great.  From  thh  brcBch  I  saw  notbii^ 
lot  a  tertea  of  othei'  crests  Interposed  between  tbe  Mahdetta,  properly 
MesM,-and  tbe  aerhtl'llne  on  whteh  I  was  phtisd.    Tb(yintrioe|Wsil 

7(ltw  of  its  long  summit  and  tbe  pic  of  Aitetbou.  I  expected  ksa 
tbc  other  breach,  tbe  direclJon'of  which  appeared  to  me  talpoL 
lavsrdi  the  mountaios  of  tbe  port  of  Viella.  Arrived  at  its  base.  I  ]uul 
ne  more  striking  proof  that  it  it  almost  impossible  for  any  extent  of 
Bperience  to  correct  tbe  illusion  of  tbe  visual  sense  in  these  monntaiuA, 
Iw  winding,  which  appeared  from  tbe  plain  where  we  er>cBmped  so  easy 
pui  b>  tiic  opposite  sitUjWbere  there  did  not  appear  to  be'  an  atom  of 
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stlcnr,  itnil  ttlilcb  \tf  «  catcnlBHon  of  the  diituce  vA  a  G 
the  tiBTouiwI i Bg •  nwws  [  estiamtetl  at  si  few  toisM,  turned  out  Io\k  k  de^ 
funnel  thirty  toisea  hi);b,  FdU  of  inow,  lying  at  an  angle  of  ttbovtsn^ 
■degicot.  '  '  Tbc  ,clirabing-iroiu  ami  iron-poioted  batons  had  appewtfd 
usgkss,  and  been  left  behind  on  the  spot  where  we  speot  the  nigbt: 
witl^out  ^heir  aid  escalade  became  impossible.  I  renounced  thig  design 
wiilioiiirejjret,  forldid  not'e*pect  mdcH  from  avfewfrom  the'tfonmit.* 

We  must  allow  tbiit  this  U  but  a  lame  atten^t)  fi^  dei^^^q^ 

icuse  a  lively  recollection  of  M<  Arbau^re'it  married  stat*. 

contrast  13  hnre  to  the  intrepid  proceedings  of  RaOioiML 

k  fresli  hope  from  an  obstacle:  who  nev«r  depended  for 

1.  that  which  was  left  behind :  but  seemed  always  able  t^ 

<y  liis  own  spirit  and  ingenuity  both  the  watrts  of  himBelf 

troops.     Yet,  on  tbe  other  band,  where  Himond  wa* 

repulsed,  wli»-e  he,  overcauie  so  many  ohstacJes  aod 

.faced  so  many  dangcra — in  the  attempts  upon  Moat  PerdU-i-rJicr* 

the  chevBlier  finds  tlie  task  all  but  easy.     We  suppose  we  most 

-attribute  this  remarkable  contrast  to  the  choice  of  another  rodfe 

and  a  season  less  advanced.     We  shall  endeavour  to  give  some 

sketch  of  his  more  successful  attempt  in  a  scene  of  still  grMtw 

uiagnifi,ceilce.     We  have,  indeed,  the  testimony  of  Raincnid.KiilDJ- 

self  of  the  superior  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  the  Mont  Perju 

over  ^ie,  i;ivals  of  the  Alps — even  over  the  monarch  of  mocintaiiu. 

-■  •  ''  Ihareseoi,'^  vya  this  writer,  "  tbe  high  Alp*i  I  aaw  tbcfD,iD  mf 
uniy  youth,  at  an  age.  when  we  see  nature  in  colours  brighter, ai^  •"^^ 
be««tifial  tfian  she  is,  but  that  which  I  bare  ^lerer  seen  there,  if  iIk 
'loftiest  auBimits  attined  in  tbe  costume  of  iuqunt»>ii9  of  tbe  atooaa^n 
rank,  lliese  fnrips  so  siaiple  and  ^rove,' these  outliuet  sobotd  and  Atir, 
these  rocka  so  enlire  and  perfect,  form  ilje  sueeesslve  couraes,  WfaSdk 
ri«c  pcrpen<iiculerly  into  walls,  bend  into  vrnphttbeafrM,  snaage'.thnt- 
.sclres  in  flights  of  steps,  start,  np  in  towers  where  the  hands  of-  giift 
«ecin  to  ba^e  applied  the  square  and  suspended  tbe  phinwnet.  TbuJii 
what  no  one  has  met  with  in  the  reoesscs  of  eterasl  ice  c  this  is  i«M 
would  be  sought  for  in  vain  among  n>oun tains  of  Uie  priiDitiKc.oi^f^ 
whosa  niKg*^  ^'^  terminate  in  sharp  yoiul^  and  whose  baic^isJ9ftt 
among  heaps  of  ruins.  They  w1h>  are  satiated  with  hnrrars; -wJiL.BtiO 
find  among  these  acenes,  aspects  new  and  strange.  Kven  from  Mont 'Blanc 
t^t  theni  tome  iti  Motit  Pcrdd ;  when  tbe  foiest'  mautttain  ti  granite 
lias  been  vittt^d,  there  stIU  remains  to  be  seen  the  fitat  of  calaarams 
nWDtilains.  Here  it  is  not  a  giant  among  pigmies, .  Such  ■*  tbe  biuiwij 
Af  tbe  forms  and  tbe  graihition  of  tite  betgfats,  that  the  pre-emiococe  at 
tbe  principal  pie  results  less  from  its  relative  elevation  tbsn  Aront. ita 
figure,  its  volnnie,  and  -froin  a  certain  disposition  of  all  its  peris  whiab 
throws  the  objects  that  summud  h  into  an  inferior  rank."   . 

M,  Arban^re  having  determined  upon  reaching  the  tpi>  of  dw 
MoDt  Perdu,  he  and  liia  wife  Mit  vtx  tot  (jiavaniie.  -  In.  ftasiintji 
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G£dro  be  engaged  Rondo  for  iiu  gukk :  tke  ton  of  that  'Rontto 
whom  the'  eulogies  of  Ramoiid  have  made  a  classical  personage. 
^t  this  time  the  ancient  Rondo  was  still  alive,  bnt  no  lohger,  aa. 
mty  be  supposed,  the  Rondo  of  RamOnd.  The  second  guide  he 
6^eii,upoa  \vsa  Joseph,  a  smuggler  of  Gavamie-  The  wcatUer 
lud  l>^ii„ttftd;  ficleaoi.of  a^x^liine  at  len^lli  gave  M-  Arban^re 
die  courage  to  take  leave  of  lijs  wife,  and  set  out  on  (lis  adven- 
turous expedition.  ' 

.  "JtwM  then,"  a»yshe,."  tk"f  1  confi''^  ^  my  old  friend  Antony 
Hlovre.i^yyonng  wife,  in  a  toiie  nliich  the  old  mountaineer  ilee|ily  felt 
in  sfiu  ofhis'rough  outside;  for  all  Leans  understand  sentiments  strong 
and  simple.  Witfa  aV  faer  courage,  susceptible  as  she  is  oFgn^t  projects,^ 
and  warmly  participating  my  wishes,  and  aHhougb  the  couvenation,  tfith 
wbich  I  had  takeu  care  she  should  be  primed  Iisd  atiempud  to.sqippih 
the  (Sffieultieit  and  perils  of  the-  enierprize,  still  she  was  uot  able  at  the 
nonent  to  contcoui  her  emotiup.  I  pressed  her,  weeping,  tg  niy  busoni,' 
'  Ah  !''  «sicl  1  to  her, '  soften  me  not:  1  have  .need  of  all  luy  strength.^ 
Ha4iTe&  the  most  chctl«bcd  impose  prudence  t^on  mp.  I  will  pbi<ervc| 
k,  reli^f^y  fuif  thy  sake— for  our  children;  ciu'ie,  lake  eournge.'  At| 
tcDg^  I  ccQssed  tbe^ve:'i,he  followed  me  wjth  lier  eyes  for  a  long 
|iut^  ^inimqveal^e.  From  tlie  first  steps  of  the  steep  pass  called  the 
Cktraicbe,  by;  wluch  we  scale  tbc  westerp  wall  of  the  (Circus,  ray  baud 
addressed  to  her  a  sigual  which  nligbt,  alas]  be  tlie  la^.'' 

This  tribute  paid  to  domestic  affection,  after  a  inanner  tlitit  may 
be  termed  truly  national,  M.  Arban^re  girds  bimaetf  np  for  llt»- 
kAventUTe.  Having  gained  the  iuterro^  of  the  Cii^ue,  or  Ou)«  *jS 
Gavarnie,  die  walls  of  this  reniarkable  spot  rise  abruptly  on  evei^ 
f)de,  apd .present  no  trqpe  pf  a  rout^  beyond  them.  The  term 
fqute,  mdefd,  is  (tl  ^ppli^d  tq  a  path  nearly  vertical,'  used  only  by. 
tl|i^  ^mugfflefs,  by.  M^hich  the , western  \yall  may  be  climbed.  Uy 
irnimT  of  it  the  leyel  of  the  first  ledge  of  the  wall  is  obtained, 
ibotit  150  toist^s  above  the  tlopr  of  d^e  circus.  It  in  a  grassy 
Mrface,  at  s  considerable  iudinatiou — from  it  the  ,circui  had  ths, 
appearance  qf  a  deep  abyss,  down  which  it  ww  atdviattbhi 
not  to  1do|c,  unless  you  vinbed  to  face  ti\e  "  teu'ible.vtivi'uty  of 
fertigo,"  '  

■  "  A  htgt  flock  of  sheep,  belonging  to  the  Spanish  side,  was  feeJinc 
ifMi  iu  My  guide*  talked  widi  the  ^Iiepfierd  in.  tbe  mixed  lanraiag^y 
wUcb  is  a  shade  betweea  the  p^^s  of  the  southern  proviucea  of  .France 
indGMtiJian^.alangui^e  foriued  forumlq.!^  cqmmuiitpation  afong.tlie 
wbi^  Une  of  tbf  Pyrenees.  He  was  iiitittiug  a  stocking  of  coarse  brou^u 
wanted:  daysaud  oKtUths  passed  over  his  head  int,his  secluded  corner  of 
dicBiiivcTse,  without  briugiag  him  itneu- ihoughtora  new  wish,  lUs'soiil 
MiDed  as  cold  and  iQirnoveable  as  the  rocks  and  ices  which  encircle  th'is 
&ial  pMliira^.  The  sheep  were  dts)ter8ed' upon  the  hazardous  declivi- 
tia^'iat^Dl  OQ  seeking  the  few  Modes  of  gr^f  that  tuft  the  lodgesof  the 
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^1u,  whicb  suddenly  appToocli  of  retreat  Aoiti  eacb  Otber,  tM  ffflpHiAM 
fnimal  wiQ  sometimcB  slip,  when  it  rolla  and  boanda  from  tbe  Ireigtit, 
^ead  long  before  it  reubes  tbe  end  ot  its  hlX." 

After  this  pasture,  cdled  the  Sarradela,  die  neit  glMcct  to  bo 
jiltaiaed  is  tbe  Breach  of  Roland,  the  opening  in  the  fof^  walls 
oFthe  Martrari,  which  is  reached  b;  a  sentt  of  predpitoos  baatos 
.of  snOw;  a  glacier  lies  in  die  way,  which  is  skirted  utatil  die  tr«» 
Teller  ariives  at  the  threshold  of  this  roagniticent  portal. 

"  Imagine,"  sayi  Ramond,  "  a  wall  of  rocks  from  three  to  six  hundred 
feet  in  height,  and  riling  between  France  and  Spun,  bo  as  physically  to 
■eparate  tbe  two  kingdoms.  Let  ns  foncy  this  wall  to  be  cnrred  tike  a 
Ottcont,  with  its  convexity  toirards  France.  Lsstly,  let  us  suppose, 
that  in  the  very  middle  of  this  wall  a  breach  of  three  hundred  feet  wide 
has  been  beatea  down  bv  the  famous  Orlsndo,  and  we  may  have  a  good 
Idea  at  what  the  mouotaineers  call  tbe  Breche  de  Roland.  This  wall  u 
Hit  very  thick,  but  is  thicker  towards  ifae  towers  of  the  Marboi€,  whiiA 
fise  migeiticaUy  above  the  breach  and  all  its  avenuea,  like  a  citadel  frtiich 
Orlando  might  haye  placed  there  to  defend  the  pass.  Besides  this  gate, 
there  are  two  wtodows  open  in  the  same  wall,  hi  tbe  two  bonia  of  tbe 
crescent,  at  an  equal  distance  from  its  centre;  opposite  tbe  points  (^ 
these  hohM  two  pynunidical  mountains,  placed  at  similar  dtstaiKes,  serM 
an  tbe  vanguard  of  tbe  edifice,  as  if  to  protect  the  circus  which  itendoaea } 
tar  evervtbing  is  here  symmetrical,  and  Orlando  has  winagbt  upon  a 
flait.whieh  does  as  macb  hononr  to  the  order  and  method  of  his  ideas  as 
of  his  arm." 


M.  Raitiond  saw  fi-ooi  diis  grand  point  of  view  a  splendid 
fight.  Prom  the  windows  of  this  circus,  and  even  from  the  cirpaa 
jtielf,  die  eye  overruns  die  whole  of  Arragon :  tbe  mountans 
descend,  the  vallies  unfold  under  the  glance  of  the  speetalon 
At  the  time,  however,  that  M.  Arbanire  arrived  at  the  breach  ttt 
1880,  a  diitk  fog  was  driving  violently  diroudi  it,  jntercepied 
All  view,  and  nearly  prevented  all  passage.  He  had,  howff^i^ 
^joyed  the  spectacle  fourteen  years  before,  and,  widi  tbe  eqoa* 
Uimity  diat'becomes  a  philosopher,  he  never  regrets  that  wbidt  ii 
out  of  bis  power  to  attain.  Passing,  therefore,  tbe  breach  M  &Bt 
ta  be  could,  he  directed  his  course  to  the  east,  and,  pursuing  the 
arid  savanoah  which  skirts  the  basis  of  the  Marbor^  he  JiasteDed 
to  tb^  term  of  the  first  day's  JoMmey,  a  cabin  situated  at  the  foot 
ef  Mont  Perdu. 

"  The  last  rays  of  the  descending  son  at  last  lifted  the  vril,  whtfcb  h»d 
hidierto  eufeloped  tbe  whole  of  Mont  Perdu,  whicb  we  were  now  ap^ 
pioKhing.  I  law  bis  majestic  head.  Tbe  aspect  of  this  goal,  before  wUcb 
the  intrepid  Ramond  twice  yielded,  inspired  me  with  a  profound  etudtiiM, 
conipoeed  of  pleasure,  of  Urror,  the  recollection  of  a  hundred  ar^ttntas 
pottiws,  and  of  the  necessity  of  crowning  the  work  of  a  general  exfdbra- 
fion  ot  tbe  ryreneea :  aod  in  the  middle' (jf  this  confused  ffihtDtt  of  6b> 
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pMloWfiBiwUcdtb^lwect  Kidfortiliriiig  liemot  b^.  Thepaterti 
mriinalton  of  its  brow  appeared  to  offer  ui  eeaj  access  ;  but  Rie'  ar- 
m^nKDt  of  ita  liHes  in  terraces,  placed  one  above  the  otber,  migbf 
pomUr  present,  as  the  only  passage,  tlie  face  of  predplcea  accessible 
oAj  «itb  tb^  ai^  of  wings.  Rondo  bad  dinbcd  Ike  mom*taa  twice  bf 
tome  6aetiRS,  wbieb  were  b  kind  of  tsciet  with  Wm )  bttt  be  coeiidand 
Am  tbe  wMther  mi  tbreatMiiBg,  aad-  the  tdMou  t«o  far  a^timaed, 
Hmn^tT,  all  three  of  m^  iasred  to  the  rugged  face  of  mcsmtaiM, 
tnntcd  to  fortune  lot  tbe  morrow,  and  gailjr  eateicd  the  wretcbed  but 
w\aA  was  to  serve  us  for  shelter  during  tbe  night.  Tbe  Spanish  ahep* 
licrd  wbo  occupied  it  gave  us  a  cordial  recentioD ;  with  bim  we  shared 
OUT  provisions,  and  hcj  in  tetur^,  prepared  in  a  little  pot,  tbe  HM 
ntcnsil  id  bis  possession,  a  more  than  usnal  quantity  of  coarse  B(Hip,'tba 
bgre«lieats  of  which  were  vrater,  a  morsel  ni^  suet,  and  some  bread  and 
salt,  of  which  he  in  his  turn  partook  With  his  gttests.  Stretched  viat^ 
tiie  dry  earth,  in  tbe  tbick  atmospbere  of  smoke  concentrried  in  Ibt 
cabin,  we  waited  for  tbe  mornings  the  guides  in  a  profcmnd  ifee^ 
■nyseff  in  that  state  of  excitement  which  the  near  appn»tcb  of  tbe  «K«rah 
tiou  of  a  bold  and  grand  design  never  fails  to  raise  in  ^  buiimn'fnme.V 
.  At  three  io  the  moruing,  by  tbe  light  of  tbe  mooii,M.Arban^r« 
tad  bia  companuuts  set  ^tiu  They  appear  to  have  asoepdt^ 
iron  the  eoatbem  face  of  the  moaDtaio ;  but  we  cannot  compljr 
fflent  the  «hevdier  on  tbe  cleameas  of  liis  details,  and  oa  tw 
point  must  consequently  remain  in  lOMe  little  doubt.  Climbim; 
along  the  base  of  the  tower  of  GoIIis,  w)ii<^  is  oa  tbe  BOutk.^ 
Mont  Perdu,  M.  Arban^re  describea  himsetf  as  turning  to  die 
vest,  and  proceeding  towards  a  lofty  terrace.  On  the. sontb' this 
terrace  presented  a  perpendicular  face  of  ten  or  eleven  tobea; 
Ais  face  they  climbed,  and  found  themselves  on  a  plateau,  sep(i- 
rsted  from  another  by  a  transversal  ravine  of  rocVs  and  snow.  A 
fissure  neaily  vertical,  and  clothed  with  ice,  led  to  tliis  aecoo'd 
phteau,  which  they  ascended  by  cutting  steppings  with  their  ases. 
Th«  view  of  tlie  top  was  heie  intercepted  by  a  diird  terrace,  ^d 
Its  vertical  escarpments.  Tliiawas  to  be  surmounted  by  mea^ 
of  a  long  and  precipitous  rent  in  the  rock ;  but  here  ihe  guides 
hesitated ;  and,  after  they  had  in  vain  sought  another  passage,  it 
reqiHied  all  M.  Arban^re's  energy  to  induce  them  to  attempt  this 
perilous  ascent, 

"  ^  difficult  poeilions,"  lie  Funarks,  "  enei;gy  has  as  it  fvere  a  magisal 
fower,  which  drives  irresolution  before  it,  and  raises  hU  oilieT  tpVi4  to 
At  (SevatHMi  of  that  one  wbicli  has  already  overcome  the  danger  in  its 
tbaaght,  in  its  look,  in  its  accent,  in  its  attitude!" 

Afier  the  display  of  M.  Arban^'s  enesgy  in  all  these  foT[iMi,4e 
^fMty  aet  (o  work  to  cat  .footsteps,  and  with  the  aid  of  ase  and 
fnle  ooBtiived  .to  proceed:  "  tiie  slightest  giddktess,  the  least 
^Jm  «MMBiMitc«ioald  i»v«  precipitAled  tliepi  to  the  Mtpm  of  the 
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abyis  fteliapeteis  tutnp.^-  At  last,  without  (u^r  tinatUttiAiaf 
^Uiuned  "  thK  eunmit  of  the  rock." 

-    "  The  sommit,  on  the  side  of  Spain,  presents  but  bare  aoH  rugged 

rocka.     TIicbdow,  forming  a  bank  of  which  there  we  no  mesnsof  w<»r- 

tainittg  the  thickness,  i«  henpett  ap  on  the  side  of  France  on  the  rerene : ' 

aftcnmrdt  -it  bends  itself  iMo  a  gmall  (kJIow,  rises  qgaia  t^  ftnns  f 

secoftd  oreit,  pknUel  and  liigfacr  than '  tb«  MHthera  creit  by  ahuatfir* 

yaidi.     hawccals  fmm  iMtlis,  whale  chain  of  tbeFrench  Elyroace*, 

andi  »ball  «aly  f>erg«ivc  tbnt  il  am  on  tbe  wnqade  of  Jifout  Pexin,- 

when,  trainpjjiig  on  tbis  ise^  idqw,.  I  sbqil.cast  a  gla«pi&,  uj^od  t^ 

proud  suiDmiis  which  my  memory  wjll  ioiipcdjatply  reeogniw.  , 

".  At  length  the  entire  mass  p[  the  Pyrenees,  is  under  my  feet,  mi  tbq 

faeavens  shine  bright  over  my  head.,    Tltis  victorious  poEitioH  bas  cost ' 

severe  eSbrts,  but  the  aspect  of  this  magnificent  spectacle  recompenseii  me 

for  all  that  has  been  required  to  conquer  it. '  My  eye  wanders  with  » 

•oTCRign  ^ance.     How  terrfble  and  yet  bow  beautiful  the  region  wbi(4 

suTTMimlt  me,  wbnA  lows'  lUeLf  ia  the  immenw  circle  of  its  bnfiioa, 

buttling  with  pics,  sparkhn^  «4tb  robec  of  ioe,  or  eln  protrudng  gnty 

A  i^  valliea,  all  different  in  th«ir  unduhr 

ky  whicb  xoveis  tbem  I    Ckuds  hang  owe 

UAceii^k  pics  command  their  vast  waw!., 

in  baiRuny  with  tix  tmibk  ocean  mm 

jpreads  ber  pkJni  f|re«  from  Ta|>oor.    Ine 

i  appears  to  divide  the  sombre  regiotu  of 

ip  dF  tie  Tropics."     '  ■    ,  .-  . 

Such  u  the  laiiguage  of  M'  Atinaite,  We  sbodld  bw«[l>ee)i 
glnd  of  les»  eloqucDoe,  anda  cicaner  ecoount  of  the- fin^itcp^i 
which  Jed  to  the  tu-cotupluhmeiit  of  his  coterprize.  Far  b^  it 
from  us  to  throw  a  shadow  of  doubt  upon  tlie  versotfrp  of  an 
aioia|>^  *ad  respectablfi  tpan,  but  yet  we  csnnot  help  obaervidg 
tliat  it'WouU  h^  itQ)  difhcult  taak  to  write  such  descriptioBS  irooi 
no  nore  eltitaSed  a  point  pf  view  than  a  garref  windowu  ' 

W«  most  now  reaune  our  courae  along  (he  peaks  and.  cols  of 
tfaeerest;  whldi  a  nsorc.  bhiple  dpvekipeineat  of  tbc  peculiantie*' i 
pf  that Matadet«a  v*d  Mont  perdn'haa  sotnewh^  mteirutda^"' 
We  had,  liiMravert' advanced,  net  bnly  to  die  highest  poist  of  the 
Pyieoeest  bM  to  that  point  ffOrowfaich  thcjy  connaence  gradnal^i 
to- decline  <«S' I Aey  approach 'ika  Atlatilic.  Instead  of  a  pnecf'' 
pibMiS'  erebf  bocdcred  bj  deep  abyasa,  the  BKnintaiM)  haih''in 
their  jlnain  and  lateral  dtrectiona  astwBe  a  milder  fpnn;  th^'bfi< 
come  a  seiiea  of  circular  and  indulatit^  Butntnits  of  easy  acCfinr 
covered  with  pasturage,  and  sometimes  interaected  with  torrenU- 

Thepic  of  Anio  which  rises  to  the  height  of  1^06  |oiseB.(fia' 
boul  and  Vidal^  is  the  loftiest  summit  of  the  Western  Pyieneea^ . 
it  iii.at  dj^.  head,  0/ the  valley  of  XjCEcud,  which  enters  thai  of 
Aspe.     The'  mounuin  of  Orby  is  103i.teieef.hi{^at  dwhud^ 
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tofMaiH  ib  SOI  tt^ius  »t  the  beitf  of  ^ 
vti\ey  of  Baygoir; ;  and,  lastly,  there  is  the  iDouptau)  of  Hay«(or 
Qaatre-Couronoes),  near  to  Oyarzuo,  three  leagues  &om  iha 
oce«n,  the  he^t  of  which  is  500  toises.  The  Bmall  elevation  of 
the  emtral  cbsin  in  all  this  quarter,  and  the  ^reat  number  of  ci^ 
or  evea  cnaats,  of  eaay  accew,  afford  a  fflultitude  of  commuiiic*- 
lioiB  Jwtwera  -Fntnce  and  Spain.  Some  of  the  most  freqneatBd 
nr«  the  port  of  CasfraaCr  or  Sumport,  where  the  French  g«v«ra' 
ment  is  now  oonstmcting  a  road  by  which  carriages  wH)  be  abl« 
to  pasB'firom  (Mcfon,  in  Beam,  to  Canfranc  in  Aragon;  the  ptM 
of  Orioo,  cominonly  called  the  passage  of  Saint  Jean  Pied-de- 
pwt;  t<wetber  with  several  others  which  it  is  here  uaaecessary  to 
tame.  JCtie  Pyrenees  at  last  end  in  a  Joag  point,  or  promontory, 
«^ch  strikes  into  the'  sea,  and  closes  on  the  south  the  bay  of 
Fteoeras,  tato.whicii  the  Bidassoa  empties  itself. 

In  lb«  face  of  the.  eeMnil  Pyrenaea,  and  between  the  cr«it  aod 
the  plUBB  of  Franca,  there  ere  sevoal  pks  of  greet  imp«rtsnoe« 
'both  on  the  score  of  bei^  and  on  other  gnwadi.  Their  elem- 
QoD  resc£es  and  even  surpasses  the  mean  height  of  the  loftieat 
pM  of  tfi^  pribcipal  chain;  The  pic  Long  is  1668  toises;  the 
inaccessible  Neonelle  is  I6t9;  the  pic  du  Midi  de  Bij^rre  is 
IMfi  toises;  (he  pic  d'Arbizon  1480  toisee.  All  these  mountains 
form'  a  part  of  a  great  lateral  chain,  wliich  is  detached  from  (he 
central  tme  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moot  Perdu.  It  separates 
the  vall^  of  Bareges  from  that  of  Aure.  More  to  the  west 
ihve- Mil  otherisol^ed  pics  of  eminence ;  the  chief  of  wbi<^  is 
dK  ^du'Mtdid'Ossau,  which  beads  the  v^eyof  this  Bane.  It 
it  M7-1  totseshigh. 

in-ciHimenrtiag  the  most  promin  Ait  fieatuies  of  the  clmin  of  die 
Pyreneea,  it  has  been  impossible  .to  do  m  witliout,  at  the.sBBU 
time,  indicating  the  principal  vaUiea  which  owe  to  itrtlKV  soatce 
sad  confonnation.  ltwilljN>t,thereforet  beDccesiary^for.tbepM- 
inw  of  mipfilyii^  «  genetslidea  of  the  Pynaaes,  to^tecurito«B^ 
faOMl  dsacnptioB  of  thaoK  It  will  be(|UitesufficiBntifwe  pobit 
oatfin  ngMKiai  manner,  such  features  as  have  made  theatre^  ■ 
mmkalile,  or  cause  them  to  be  conaidered  as  objects  of  cunosi^. 
IV  psiocipal  rivers  naturally  lead  us  to  the  prtncifmi'valiie*,  a&d 
ailbam'  santtficatioBB  are  pursued,  we  arrive  at  those  of  less  ma{^ 
nlnde,  bat  wfaidi  oftea  embrace  beauties  of  a  higher  order.  Pro- 
ceediag,  foe  kutance,  from  Pa>t>  by  Loordes,  we  follow  the  gaw<* 
of  Pes.  through  Ak  valtey  of  Lavedan;  on  -  the  .  rij^  thcuM 
'    I  off  the  vaUey  of  Cauterets^  celebrated  for  ilS'Wiieml 
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•priags;  oppmifeT  to  it,  aad  leaviag  tb«  ^m  new*  Liu,  klle 
vtHey  «r  Bntan,  nUck  coataiaa  the  tenoui  baths  of  Barigoif  a 
•Mkbn  plm,  which,  nevertfaeleas,  the  celebrity  of  its  mim 
^n»wd»mth  visitorB.  The  coDtinuation  of  the  gave  leads  lu  (o 
dtt  'devated  lomvts  at  Oavarnie,  and  also  thote  of  Hita  aid 
-btaoM;  alt -these,  &■  hat  beea  DMationsd,  renaikable  for  thair 
inrtfaordinafy  on^,  and  jot  the  lofty  aJKl  maipuioMrt  aeeaaiy  in 
^Mluch  ttey  afoannd.  1^  traveller  may  neat  traivene,  if;aiaBt  its 
•IffcWB,  die  Adoar;  etartiag  from  the  pteasoBt  town  ef  Tarbet, 
tbecsntml  market  of  «U  the  PyreneeB,  he  prooeeda  by  Bagn^ne 
■6»  fitgorre--~the  Bath  of  France,  and  reniarkable  alrave  sinubr 
^«6*a  of  resOFt  for  die  licentious.pursuit  of  pleanire — into^ 
valley  of  Caanpao.  Again,  if  from  St.  Gaudens  we  take  Ae 
eoHnle  of  the  Garorme,  and  the  numeroos  torreuts  of  which  it  is 
farmed,  we  shall  thus  ascend  the  Spanish  valley  of  Araa,  thiA  af 
Jjadkna,  bmI  of  Arboust,  or  those  of  Liouioa  and  Auve.  The 
■ilni^e  cariies  us  by  PaToiers  into  the  nK>uatai>ous  tenritonea  of 
-the  comty  of  Fois.  HigWer  up  JsTamscoB,  which  leads,  to 
■Ax,  ft  place  that  bas  been  spoken  of  as  tcriainating  the  caoaM- 
nicatioA  between  France  and  Spain,  by  the  port  <^  Paymorew. 
Tbaiftver  A«de  fonos  a  principal  valley  in  the  eastern  Pyrenees;  ; 
<heir' other  principal  voltes  deviate  from  the  troMsvenai  into  Uk  . 
:iaii^u4mMl  line^  and  are  fomed  by  the  rivers  Teta  and  Teih. 
<whnh,  after  Aowing  through  their  respective  Tallies,  directly 
eater  the  Meditera-anean. 

fivck  are  the  gnind  geografriiical  OQtUnes  of  the  Pyicneea; 
-•utliwa  being  all  we  can  pretend  to  give  within  the  oomfmss  of  an 
article.  We  might  have  chosen  some  other  points  perhaps  quite  . 
[«»  wofthy  of  the  attenlioa  of  the  reader,  but  noHe  which,  wefae* 
lie«e,  constitute  so  saaaU  a  part  of  general  knowledge.  Mid  whidi 
t«iU  so  readit)'  eerve  as  a  frame-work,  ibr  any  intbrmatioD  to  which 
■Ibe  future  inquines  Qf  the  reader  may  lead  hiro.  it  is  with  regRt, 
ihmRTfea-,  we  psrceira  that  the  space  wfaidi  it  fats  ocoopied  Ja  onr 
pages  pcecludes  as  from  entering  upon  several  other  points  which 
-wc  had 'marked  out  for  observetiaEu  We  hare  not  spoksR  of  the 
•mltarsl  prodactions  of  these  regions,  aad  have  soaraely  tondwl 
iupon  the  character  of  llieir  itihabitaats.  The  singular  race:  of 
•Cm^cHs,  wbidi  inhabits  Hotne  quarter  of  these  rooantains,  aad  the 
'-^haraoter  and  history  of  the  Basquenses,  aae  also  topics  of  in- 
'  terestf'laflldisr  are  the  tberma)  estid>lishments  of  the  PyraK«s«D- 
'*worthyof  flOM^st^t  mvestigatioB.  H.  Arbandre  has  discbassd, 
•  at  'BMHe<  length,' the  vaiions  passages  ot  armies  and  nations  across 
' -these  owuateins ;  tbewUyct  is  obscure  and  unprofitable,  butoot 
aoithe<iBtnsal  bistoryof  these  countries  during  the  feudatiand 
later  ages,  allusions  to  which  M^  Ramoad  oontcnea  to  introduce 
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ittO  Ub  dewriptiom  wJtb  k>  much  grace.  Alt  tftese  we  initftt 
(WHt,  if  it  were  onl;  to  make  room  for  a  bniiicb  of  the  labject  bO' 
teiepinibly  connected  with  the  geognphical  view  we  hRre  taken 
of  it,  ts  to  render  ds  liable  to  exception  for  passing  it  over— «iid 
tmt  too  at  a  time  when  we  are  able  to  avail  ounelves  of  the  faldi-^ 
fbl  asMstance  of  M.  Charpentier  in  casting  a  bastj  amfpartfaig; 
glance  at  thesa  nragniflcent  monamentB  of  natore.  W«'alliHle1» 
tM  gcoloKical  conatmction  of  the  Pyieneea,  to  the  moregennal 
fcatures  <h  which,  however,  we  mnit  necessarily  confine-oartelvM: 
-  in  tfa«  l^rretiees  we  find  all  the  prindpal  descriptioBs  of  ro^ 
iMthejr  occur  iti  very  unequal  qnantities.  The  extent  of  primi>' 
dfc  Matter  is  remarkably  sroalt,  and  pecnliai  in  its  arrflngemeot; 
ib  composition  is  extremely  simple — ita  principal  fonnMima 
an  granite,  micaceous  schist,  and  primitive  limestonej  Tran^ 
licMi  nocks  are  those  which  form  the  chief  bulk  pf  these  monn- 
kins.  Tiiey  are  mainly  divided  into  ai^itlaceous  sddst,  scUrtonsr 
gimnracke,  common  granwacke,  and  limestone.  The  secondary 
rnidler  i«  teas  abundant  on  the  north  venattt  than  the  traitftitiMi; 
wbeieas  tbe  contrary  seems  to  be  the  case  on  die  southern  fMe, 
*B  it  is  composed  of  three  formations  in  particular.  These  are; 
mt  aand-itooe,  alpine  limestone,  and  Jura  limestone,  beridea  fbe 
Wooodary  tfappa.  These  various  kinds  of  minerat  nfcks  -aie 
vranged  in  me  Pyrenees,  not  in  isolated  masses,  but  fimwia^ 
tones  or  bands,  wMcfa  run  in  the  main  direction  of  Ata-  chdin,  m 
ts  in  a  manner  to  be  parallel ;  Hie  granitic  matter  form!  tnit  li 
ifagle  band;  and  may  be  compared  to  a  suite  of  mounts  en-  'pftM 
tttberancES,  touching  one  another  lonly  at  their  bases,  and  often 
tonnected  together  by  rocks  of  a  more  Tecent  formation,  which 
bava  filled  up  the  ^gorges  or  intervals  between  thetn ;  these  preta* 
bamceBfolh>wpTetty  nearly  the  same  lineof  direction.  Ahheugh 
tkic  granitic  chain,  as  it  mny  be  called,  extends  nearly  the  nbole 
VtBgth'  of  ^  Pyrenees,  it  does  niU  form  the  crest  or  central  dtaki, 
and  only  occasionaH^  falls  in  with  it.  In  &e  eastern  half  bi-  Ihd 
Pyrcneea  die'  granitic  band  is  found  invariably  at  sdow  distance 
to  the  nonh  of  the  chain.  In  the  valley  of  the  Garonne,  4brmed 
Iff  die  elbow,  which  has  been  more  than  once  spoken  of,'Whei« 
the  central  diain  enters  (6,000  toises  to  the  sonth,  the  granitic 
dtaia  makes  die  same  bend,  with  this  differeiice,  tbat  it  retreita 
lygOOO  toises :  hence  the  twochainsoccasionallybeeome'mingltd^ 
and  points  of  the  granitic  band  become  identified  withdieOeenltal 
dtaiA.  Tbe  granite  band  along  die  westerA  half  of  thta  Pymtees 
n  Dot  by  any  means  so  uniform  in  its  directiou,'as  that.«i  idri 
Its  protuberances  rise  sometimes  Va  tbe  north  Mi^ 
a  to  the  south  of  a  line  parrilel  to  the-  centi^  dnint 
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'Hta  Hoe  which  wouM  come  as  near  as  possiUe-  to  the -direction - 
which  thej  follow,  is  the  graoitic  axis  of  Ramond.  It  is  (his  aiis 
Vhich  has  determined  the  direction  and  disposition  of  the  dif- 
ferent fonnations  along  the  whole  chain.  Of  the  other  bands* 
duit,  of  primitive  micaceous  schist  does  not  extend  the  w^ofo 
K»j;%  wd  its  con^iiuity  is  often  interrupted.  -  The  thickness  of 
ijtis,ma]l  >vben  compared  with  the  breadth  of  the  granite.  The 
twwtion  roclu,  qa  the  contrary,  aie  of  an  extraordinary  butk  : 
fMW  of  tham  lies  to  the  norths  and  the  othef  lo  the  south  of  th«^ 
(rwitic  chtiut  Both  of  thsK  l»nds  ajre  in  a  perfect  aiul  ali^psk 
uiliiitamq>led stale.  The  cue  to  the.wuthcpiutitiftesordiu^^' 
^  crest  fff  the,  principal  cbaifl'  The  d^ereut  kjuda  of  roc^ 
tirtlioh'&^  the  truwjtioa  matter  are  themselves  disposed  in  hand^ 
'3rt»  4ireciioo  of  ^^  tbefe  bands,  whether  primitive  or  secund^, 
WtgAwnwd  by  the  direction  of  tlie  granitic  ch^in,  an(i  not  b^  Sja^i 
i/f  the  principaT  range.  Thi|  ren^arkable  influence  of  the  oldest, 
^  l^y  uo  means  tlie  highest  or  the  largest  hand,  naturally  gives 
(iw  .to,.variaii8  specnIatioDs  ou  the  pngioal  formatioii  of  thesa 
pmiHit«>ns,  .whicl^  when  coupled  with  the  fact  of  the  crest  beinc 
<^ie%  occupied  by  transition  matterj  must  be  allowed  to  be  ^ujv 
ciMitly- remarkable.  The  granitic  chain  inRuencing  the  direction 
«C.tbie  /^^t  rocks  which  rest  upon  it,  it  becouies  .iuterestinx 
to  iwcertaini.  whether  it  also  iuHuences  the  incliuation  of  the  strat^, 
?Ke  find,  in  accordance,  with  the  hypothesis,  th^t  (he  inclination 
of  tb*  Bl^ajta  follows  the  inctinatioa  of  the  declivity  which  ^up^ 
poets  ttwm:  at  le^st  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  ^tof) 
^nit«;'.as.the  r^cks  become  distant  from  the  parent  bau^jt^ 
tufluence  in  thiit  respect  manifestly  declines,  l^e  great,incnb^;f 
tieo  of  tfae  stratA  and  b^4s  of  the  rocks  of  the  Pyrenees  ja  a  p)u^ 
noiiKWft  which  has  #)sq  excited  conjecture.  It  is  ordinarily 
above  fufty-five, degrees,  and  nothing  is  more  coiifmon  than  Iq 
^ui  it  eviflvd  <i^,^  apd  eighty  degpees.  This  is  general  in^t^i;]r 
Mrt]  i»C>J;h4iPyF»neB<,,,sind  seffn;i  to . indicate  that  thp  'at^t)| 
^■0<.t)a«fi/r«inAM  9P)>^^orly  to  their  formation..  Thpj  arie 
lUvmW/imrkafl.li^.anpibpi  pecnliafity..  The  atra^a  of  th^ 'I*y» 
|MMtff[W>;fti;-JMP  ^[eievting. plane  t^guhir  surfaces,  sitfier  the 
iHit-lw^lftniipsry  mflexions,  sometirqes  in  the  line  of  their  ^i- 
'WQtiMtr-nSQptftiaites  of,  their  inclination.  A  section  will  show 
liWiiaamrtinvrft  making  angles  in  different  directions,  sonfetin}*! 
I,  Mmftifaes  thie  bed  twists  itself  into  a  spiral  form.     Thi^ 

,-.-_ able  fti^^we  cafuwtr  1*6  brought  to  tlie  eye  in  a  '.mors 

itlikfNt  wpner  ihan.by  thfi, animated,  language  of  M.  Uiiiik^^. 
I)a  i«i«p9|ikipg  of  thu  plftyf^l  kind  of  §ti;^tificaUop,  ii>  the  case  of 
pnnitiv^  lMqeBt9i)e  ^Itefrnating  with  heds  of  quartz  aifcl  fpfdspatk. 
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ij^ch  ocean  io  theiieigblxNufaDod  of  Bus^nW'    ft*  (lefef|ft> 
tfan,  however,  applies  generally. 

**  LerpBa,"  sayt  be, "  n'oM  rien  it  syitunfitriqae.  let  angles  w  fnieat, 
IB'Imii  de  se  ragwder;  telle  wine  simietite  Mcpente  eotre  devx  veiaaf 
4Mim  «  panUilea  j  Uat&t  elles  sont  B^chies  eu  zigzag  taptfit  rodiM 
W  ipinie*:  toaut  les  fortei  de  coutbes  «e  suco^deDt  dmis  U  plitl^ 
purr*,  ct  cliacnne  rait  UDe  loi  itraugere  &  loutes  les  aiitr^B  ondes : 
•oyn^  mSme  Ia  roche  calcaire  qui  constitue  le  &Dd  de  cette  'bharre 
braille  pdre  ilana  sa  texture  intime  fes  indices  d'une  coDtiouItl/  fnAP 
llitnteicesjeiix.  Qu'od  amoHsse  ccs  masses,  qa'on  les  rdle,  qn'on  ttfe 
ttaitK.  qa'on  les  torde,  plus  on  satisfisra  iax  condltiini«  de  rb^potbtaret 
moiaa  U  copie  ressemblera  an  momt."'~^Fiifag«t  an  Moid  Ptnht,  p.  43. 
Ill  (be  perpleiiljr  which  this  curious  confonn alien  oaii8«V't«  dw 
apecalator  on  the  origin  of  mountains,  no  better  or  tnore  (Valuable 
sappoeitioD  can  be  invented  than  die  one  conveyed  by  aool^M 
•entence  of  descriptioo  of  the  same  author.  "  Cat  une  mer  f\ii 
t^e  au  moment  de  la  lourjaenle,  et  dvnt  tarttatioit  sepeint  em- 
tore  Auts  set  ondet  pitr^ees." — (ib.  p.  104.)  EngTBTinsaof  lliew 
twisted,  strata  will  be  found  among  the  plates  of  M.  Palassou^ 
Sitai  tur  ia  Miueralogie  des  Alonts  Pyrenees.  M.  Palfettdft 
toac  th^  fir^t  person  who  detected  the  parallelism  betive^n  Hid 
direc'tioq  of  the  chain  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  rOcks  which  coai^ 
po«e  it.  '*rhis  venerable  man,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  throW 
.n«ht  upon  the  geognosy  and  mineralogy  of  the  Pyrenees,  antf 
wbos^  work  is  still  liorivaTIed,  still  complete,  yet  dulViveS.'  lit 
bil  littler  daj's  be  la  arranging  and  preparing  for  posthunKAispUb" 
Rcatioo,  (be  various  works  he  has  composed  on  this  hisfatotfrita 
iid^eci :  the  P^rfnees  have  been  that  book  of  nature  whidilM 
hw  studied  for  the  whole  of  a  long  life.  These  raoilntains  setim, 
indeed,  to  hold  out  longevity  as  a  reward  to  all  who  will  detbti^ 
nwiiiselves  to  the  investigation  of  their  properties.  Baron  Lapev- 
roiue,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Muiiographie  dis' SaiifhiAt 
■pd  the 'flisiow^  abregee  des Planles  des  Pyrittees,  wbo'Wdi  wd 
finiFr^fCfa  naturalist  that  remarked  the  distinction' between  tlM«t 
pdniitWe,and  secondary  Rmestone,  died  bilt  a  vfer}'  feWJiMt^  tgoi 
sod  M.  Ramond,  whq  has  beeii  so' often  tiientibnet?,  Mtt-vhed'^ 
tbje  present  day.  It  was  in  1787  that  Messn.'Rel^oUfand.VidHl} 
tiutKa'juiseparalile  from  the  g^desy'of  the  Pyrenees,  ttitS  tflstrwi 
■nitfable  from  each  other, — who  like  other  immortal  "palKJ^tba 
Boiiibonts  aiid  'Fletchers  of  science,  whose!  w6rks  are^Wn^gyi 
mited  an'd  undisdnguishable,  will  go  down  'lo  poSW^t^  aX'  riMi 
aea^iit  o9«  essence, — established  th'eif  liitle  but:  oh  tkesWHOat 
y^eflc,  du  MidJde  Bigorre,  for  the  purpose  of fitivt'^  |}W~«Mi' 
tjtion'^'f  the  mountains'  ih^l  surroanded  the'ii'.  ''T%u"WiU  a^ 
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mMa  «f  feAy  5Mn  tgo^  ]<et  it  » iMt  dw  odM- dif  tint  M*.  B*- 
boul  set  himHlf  vigorously  to  revise  the  work  of  bis  joaA. 

To  eaiT^  thi>  brutdi  of  tbe  subject  further,  would  be  either  to 
pwMe-  it  into  its  details^  in  themselves  a  wcrtby  subject  of  an  irti* 
de,  M>  to  enlarge  the  queitioo  into  a  coMider^ion  of  the  forn*^ 
ttoB  bf  ntrantains,  a  gnad  and  philosophical  inmunr,  io  the  eo»- 
doct  6f '  which  tbe  rarions  peculiarities  of  fbff  Pyimees  fonn  a 
part,  but  a  ciniont  part,  of  the  data.  HumboMt,  in  his  elabotvte 
wprk  on  tbe  GUement  det  Roches  dam  les  deux  Hemispherta,  hu 
sinipljr  bjiened  the  question. 


Airr.  X.— I;  F^thiofs  Saga.     A/EeaiM  Tegner.     Tredje  up- 
plagsn.     (FrKhiofs  Saga.     By  Esaius  Tcgner.     Third  £d»- 
:    tion.)    Stockholm.     18£7.    Svo. 

5.  Dk  Fritkiofs  Sage,  von  Eoaias  Tegner.     Am  dem  Schwe>- 
'    dischen,   von  Gottl.  Christ.   Friedr.   Mohnike.       Stralsund. 

1820.  8vo. 
A  LAVDABtB  curiosity  respecting  those  from  whom  we  are  our- 
selves cfescended,  their  virtues  and  their  vices,  their  iatelleotual 
powers,  enemes,  and  cultivation,  has  of  late  jjears,  tbrou^  a  la^ 
portion  of  Hurope,  happily  superseded  the  ineffable  disdain  for 
what  were  superciliously  termed  the  Dark  A^es,  which  charao 
tamed  the  revival  of  classical  literature.  Gladly  we  hail  tbe 
change,  even  whilat  we  confess  that  a  disdain  so  unfilial  was,  at 
its  birth  at  least,  entitled  to  indulgence,  aa  originatii^  in  the  ez- 
closively  profound  admiration  not  unreasonaUy  felt  by  the  firet 
discoverers  of  the  long-buried  treasures  of  antiquity,  for  their 
newly-acquired  masters  in  philosophy,  letters,  and  the  fine  aria. 
The  more  natural  spirit  which  has  succeeded  to  it,  eisentJHlly  na- 
tfonal  wheresoever  it  exists,  has  in  England  arisen  nearly  within 
oar  own  memory.  But  brief  as  its  reign  has  yet  been,  already 
are  we  indebted  to  it  for  various  collections  of  old  plays,  ballads, 
and  poetical  romances,  for  the  reprint  of  many  of  our  early  chro- 
niclersf  and  for  the  historical  character  it  has  breathed  into  our 
recent  works  of  imagination.  Even  in  classical  France  sock  a 
spbit  is  not  wanting,  whether  generated  by  similar  circumstance* 
similarly  influencing  throughout  civilized  Europe  the  condition 
and  feelings  of  men,  or  copied,  with  other  &^iona,  from  Englimd, 
when  an  occasiooal  fit  of  AngUwiania  supplants  the  habitad 
acorn  so  propeHy  and  patriotically  cherished  by  la  grande  nation 
for  a,  presumptuous  rival.  However  produced,  the  national  spirit 
baa  there  brought  to  light  many  strains  of  poets  long  forgot- 
ten, but  far  n%ore  truly  i>octical  than  any  of  their  boasted  vaa^ 
sots;  and  this  not  omy  in  the  old  mrtliera  Fiencfa  of  the  larngxt 
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Tegner'f  IdgOid  of-Fntkiof.  ■ '  4U 

AK  Eitf  Gkewtte  in  the  Trmaifale  hn&ut  ^<K,Dr  Latgtta  R«- 
■HMz;  having  iostig&ted  M.  Raynouara's  MtorioUs  leietrchev 
'ma  diiB  rembiDs  and  language  of  the  Troubadours. 

Bat  if  thori  Iniieh  have  been  wrought  in  Franca,  vith  a  wmmf 
hoir  abwdilte  must  not  sucb  a  spirit  reig a  in  Oermany !-— deM 
mnj,  wfaeie  opinion,  thought,  feeling,  tod  pasuon,  are  ever  cat^ 
ried  to  excen  hj  a  depth  and  ardour  of  imagination  wbc^ly  anre> 
strained  by  the  "  preventive  check"  of  taste — Germany,  where  « 
piDportionate  re-action  had  been  prepared  by  the  long  t>efio()  of 
nwntal  subjugation,  during  which  the  studious  portion  of  ttW 
eonimuuity  had  been  divided  into  tlie  sernlely  admiring  imi* 
tators  of  the  ancienta  and  of  the  French ;  whikt  the  unlearned 
m^ority,  engrossed  by  neighbourly  quarrels  and  hatreds,  and  h^ 
a  nsTTow  provincial  species  of  patriotism,  in  the  character  of 
Pmssians,  Austrians,  Saxons,  &c.  forgot — or  reinenibered  Oiriy 
widi  a  sense  of  degradation  and  inferiority — that  all  were  alike 
Germans — Germany,  in  fine,  goaded  to  madness  in  the  very 
moment  of  re-action,  by  the  insulting  tj^anny  of  her  French  c'on^ 
qneron.  In  Gennany,  such  as  we  have  sketched  her,  when 
Miacklea  so  long  constratning  and  oppressing  mind*  and  bodf 
woe  broken,  the  emancipation  of  the  national  genius  Aroin  Au 
double  slavery  Was  complete,  and  attested  by  an  actual  deluge  of 
re-pidilisbed  Stebelangen-IierU,  Heide/hbuchs,  Mittuesiingtra,-- 
note  than  we  have  leisure  to  enumerate, — of  investigations  into 
ntiona]  antiquities,  and  of  tales,  plays,  and  poenu,  founded  upon 
Stxon  and  Scandinavian  mythological  traditjons.  This  cbutli- 
tiM  of  Germaniciam  had  commenced,  in  a  gentle  kind  of  sifnmert 
iadepesdeudy  of  the  irritation  excited  by  political  events.  Fot 
pnOT  to  the  first  eruption  of  revolutivnary  Franoe,'niaay  learned 
nm  were  aheady  distinguished  as  Teutonic  antiquaries,  and  many 
poets  and  novelists,  following  the  example  of  the  celebrated 
Goethe  in  bis  Fmtut  and  Goelx  von  Beriimingetr.^ad  resorted  l» 
e»1y  Gentian  story  for  the  matter  of  their  fictions.  But  that  a 
pTodigions,  an  immeasurable  iMmeutvm  ^vas  given  to  the  pre^ 
viowfy  existing  tendency  by  the  exasperating  yoke-of  NapoleOn; 
it  is  inpotnbie  to  liovbt.  -  To  die  intensity  thus  acquired  by  tbA 
pmnig  apsrit  of  TeutoBicism  is,  probably,  to  he  ascribed  tte  i^^ 
vention  of  the  word  "Ptut;  to  express  whatever  is  GerJsan  in  th« 
BMMt  conpfehenstve  and  rli^d  foim; — ourreadera  need  hanUy 
be  loU  that  Teutach  is  tiie  vemaeular  denomination  of  Gennan^r 
and  that  GerraaB,  gienericidly  used,  includes  Anglo-Saxone  aad . 
Scaudiuavians.  To  the  same  canse  is  attributable  the  rise  of  the 
nw>ciation,  establi^ed  in  the  hour  of  bitterest  humiliation  and 
Mflering,  Qoder  the  far-famed  titfe  of  the  TngenA-bmAtti  wHi^#' 
Miag  in  m  eirde,  uk  cacise  and  effect  so-  oe»tnonlj'rid,.fBv»>* 
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U6  TtgoM't  Legtid  o/"  Frith^. 

sort  of  boMwd  forcing  to  the  sentiiDents  wbence  it  gptwa^^  One 
of  the  ibost  zealous  membera  of  this  societyi  the  haao  de  U 
Motte  Fotiqui,  was  the  first,  we  believe,  who,  rejecting  timea  and 
manners  so  modern  u  those  of  the  feudal  ages  and  the  VirAAi 
GfpicA/— the  Secret  Tribunal — recurred  to  heathenism  aiid  Scan- 
dinavia for  the  ground-work  of  several  dramas  and  romaacei, 
better  worUi  the  "  doing  into  English"  than  manj  that  have  beea 
preferred  to  them. 

From  Germany  this  spirit,  or  fashion — whichever,  ia  synapath; 
or  in  acorn,  it  be  termed — -has  journeyed  northward.  In  uen- 
mark,  Oehlenschlae^er  writes  ualional  plays,  which  he  himaelf 
translates  from  Damsh  into  German,  as  a  more  general  language. 
In  Sweden,  the  country  with  which  we  ai'e  at  present  most  con- 
cerned, a  revolution  has  been  effected,  similar  in  kind,  if  Bot 
in  magnitude,  to  that  we  have  just  been  describing.  Swedea, 
although  long  considered  as  the  natural  ally  of  France,  and 
from  consciousness  of  [Kiverty,  rudeness,  and  consequent  iafp- 
riority  to  the  more  favoured  climes  of  the  Southf  peculiari; 
^raest  in  emulating  the  professed  arbiter  eleffuUiarum,  never, 
we  believe,  was  so  completely  enthralled  by  France  as  was  Ger- 
many; and  the  re-action  has  therefore,  of  course,  been  lest 
violent  Her  natives  are  zealous  patriots,  as  the  natives  of  rug- 
ged and  mountainoui  regions  invariably  are.  Her  learned  mea 
have  long  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  national  antiquities ;  and 
during  the  last  two  cenlnriea  Scandinavian  Saga — legendi— bav4 
been  diligently,  collected,  and  published  in  the  old  Nwae-  or  Ice: 
tandic  tongue,  with  Latin  translations.  But  in  mattfra  of  taste, 
all  this  while,  especially  in  Belles  Lettres,  the  despotic  laws  of 
France  were  implicitly  obeyed  in  the  northern  Peninsula.  Sobw 
fifty  years  ago  Swedish  poetry  was  duly  fashioned  after  the  canou 
of  Boileau  and  the  manner  of  Voltaire.  In  opposition  to  this 
Gallic  school  tiicra  baa  latterly  arisen  the  German,  or  let  us  rather 
•aj  die  national,  school  of  the  nineteenth  century,  whose  disciples 
take  the  subject*  of  their  plays  and  poems  from  Scandinavian  tra- 
ditioos.  At  their  head  stands  the  right  reverend  author,  whose 
work'  is  now  before  us,  Esaiaa  Tegner,  Bishop  of  Wexio. 

Tegner  already  enjoyed  considerable  renown  as  a  poet  in.  hii 
own  country,  prior  to  the  publication  of  his  Fbithiofs  Saca.  or 
Legend  of  Fnthiof.  That  poem  has  not  only  prodigiously  w- 
hanced  his  fame  in  Sweden,  but  has  procur^  for  him  equal  cele- 
brity in  Germany,  where  several  translations  of  it  have  been  made> 
We  have  given  the  title  of  one  of  these,  a  version  by  Gottlieb 
Christian  Friedrich  Mohnike,  a  writer  of  high  and  well-meriled 
reputation  amongst  Teutonic  antiquaries ;  who  has  subjoined  to 
the  metrical  portion  of  his  labours,  a  body  of  notes  elucidatoiy 
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.  Toner's  Legend'of  FriMof.  257 

o^lScMi^avian  m}1&<rfogy,  widiont  %hich'even'th6  German  ge- 
neral reader  might  be  perplexed,  and  from  which  we  shall  select 

nidi  JofonnaUon  as  may  seem  nec^ssiir^  to  tbe  clear  comprehen- 

Boii  of  the  story.' 
He   mere   novelty  of  the   appearance   of  Swedish   authors 

unoDgat  the  candidates  for  literary  honours,   might  suffice  to 

entitle  tbe  FsirmoF's  Saga  to  a  large  share  of  our  attention.  So 
otigfat  tbe  strange  anomaly  of  tbe  British  public  having  hitherto 
KAMnea}  almost*  unacquainted  with  a  whole  clasB  of  works  of 
anajpoatton — '"if  we  may  regard  the  exclusive  derivation  from  ib- 
Sgeamu  or  cognate  mythofogical  traditions  as  constituting  a  class 
-^4ih*  marry  years' amongst  the  most  popular  iu  Germany,  and 
to  Mtig^u^- in  character  to  our  own  prevailing  national  taste. 
yfiia  to'flfesie  circumstances  we  add.'that  of  this  novel  class  the 
piUSA  prtll^e's  poertt  is  decidedlytbe  iSoldest,  in  many  inspects 
ttfe  bes^  Bnd  in  Aety  Way  the  moat  remarkable  we  have  yet  met 
«filfa,-'tMui^freqaently  catches  the  tone'and  spirit  of  the  times  it 
fiiAian'%ilfi  k  Qegree  of  life  and  truth  rarely  paralleled  amongst 
ptfadiiMiiAJent'^ems ;  and  that  it  affords  so  vifid  a  picture  of 
Ihtr  &sfidinaVi&n  branch  of  thfe  gr«al  Gothic  family  to  which  we 
lfi'b(|ld)dg,  ksidiist  render  it  highly  interesting,  even  independently 
s'^or^^hudftY^nd Ttf  its  poetical  beauties';  we  hold  any  apology 
fcrijinAiIdig  to  it  ^01*6  space  than  its  length  might  seem  to  war- 
iW^'Atf  trtati^'if 'ill  a. somewhat  unustial  manner,  to  be  wholly; 
MfuSQoA^i.,'  VVe  pKipose  to  give,  together  with  many  extrdcts^ 
tbi'iHittet  of  ^acb  canto  separately;  more  or  less  in  detail  ac- 
[tMm^'ttf  tfaeit  relative  importance.  The  versificalinn  will  aUo 
(Ikfttf  teaift  botic«,'^a9bnticn  as  our  p<oetica1  bishop  has  adopted 
ii{^l£eiir(ff^*faietnbararrangement  so  whimsical,  so  absolutely  un- 
ftc^trtlbiimJlipoo  Paitotftsiis,  that.we  teet  if  our.duty to  potntpul 
Wtte'bf'ltr'bseuliarides'wi^  a  minuteness  for  wblcK  onlji  tbe 
^«Merf«Aifleht*ffl;tte^mjJe«";-heirtiry  thank  ds:  '  '  "^  ;'■■ 
^-OM^iGcbatitoftbe]^detnitflelfiniistbepref|ced^hy  the''^^ 
ofioiM'fft^ltieflreg^rdi^'Mapl^i^nci.  Jhe  j^f  iHhe  ban'to> 
msri^lfiahed  at  StoAh^m  in  the^ea'ra  1S20  and' JBBZ.-'^^y 
exdkn  great  admiAitton;  and  we/e  followed'^n  iSSs  tiy  theiE^^ 
ttm '{nvunetessoiB.  TTieie  were  Accompanied  frOm  the  press  by 
tfcemtlaic  to  which  B. 'C^riiself,  a  Stockholm  composer,  has  setj 
MbMif'Of-^e  eant&s ;' ffnd  iitiiich  occasionally  startles  ug'.ltyits, 
hetsrodttt  tupect,  as  the  lad^>like,  black'lined.'gheets'open  out) 
Bp<Ai 'tfa^  tofile  of  a  grave  reviewer,  &om  both  the  little  voVifme^ 
— .". ,'.'.'. — : ; ' • ;r  ,'  ,:■'  „.'  \..---fi 

'  ff*^TF''"'0''"'<>  ^  nKKji^fiiig  word  "  aliwu"  out  »f  WPWH  I».arv3»(ifi»> 
M^  Ib.Hate}  thoi^h  <■*  hudlj  believe  iheir  ^M«>i|ptr  xra.  (ulficifp>tf  WiVD,)o^i 
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now  occupying  thit  altar  of  criticism;  for  Mdmike's  tranalitiaQ 
is  similBrly  UUuirated.  The  Swedish  book  lurther  distii^uisbes 
itself  from  the  common  herd  of  books  of  onr  HcquaintaDce  by  its 
title-page;  upon  which  is  subatituted  for  the  usual  dull  informatioii 
touching  printers,  publbhers,  and  localities,  a  vignette  representing 
the  heroine,  and  an  eiplanation  of  its  subject  by  the  appendage 
of  a  stanza  from  the  poem.  The  more  common-place  matters 
thus  ousted,  as  veil  as  the  notification  of  this  being  the  diicd 
edition,  are  removed  to  the  lost  page.  Of  the  twenty-four  cantam 
into  which  the  Saga  is  divided  none  are  long,  and  some  are  ex- 
cessively short,  as  every  change  of  scene  produces  s  correspoif 
ding  change  of  canto,  and,  inirabiie  (Scfu,  of  metre !  each  caDt» 
boasting  a  distinct  and  appropiiate  measure.  Amongst  tke 
twenty^lour  are  found  classical,  Scandinavian,  and  modem  tnetree, 
with  the  early  ones  of  most  European  nations.  These  various 
metres  we  shall  describe  as  they  occur,  though  without  emulsting 
Herr  Mobnilce's  accuracy,  inasmuch  as  be  has  taken  the  op^ 
portuni^  thus  ofifered  of  displaying  the  stores  of  his  rhythmiod 
teaming,  overwhelming  us  with  bacchius,  antibacchius,  akataMctic 
tetrameter,  fayperiutalektic  di-iambus,  and  other  words  of  eqaaU; 
portentous  sound,  until  the  nonsense  verses  and  their  birchen  ac- 
companiments of  our  school-days  played  in  bewildering  viaion* 
around  our  labounng  brains,  in  our  translatioDs  we  shall  en»- 
plo;  the  metres  adopted  by  our  author,  as  far  as  the  geniua  of 
our  less  flexible  language  will  allow,  and  shall  present  our  readen 
with  various  specimens.  We  must,  of  course,  likewise  iaaitate 
lite  very  simple  forms  of  the  OTiginal,  which,  as  we  have  aasd* 
strongly  resembles  the  true  poetry  of  Olden  Times,  and  we  fiaar 
its  profuse  imagery  may  not  always  save  it  fnun  an  appanMit 
baldness  to  the  highly  polished  taste  of  this  era  of  inleUectud 
refinement. 

The  fable  of  the  poem  is  of  the  days  of  heathenism,  and  fouadod 
npon  two  Saga*,  m  the  collections  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
Ihortten  Wikini^ion's  Saga  and  FrUhioft  Saga,  Of  the  first 
of  these  but  little  use  seems  to  have  been  made  upon  the  preaeot 
occasion,  some  of  the  details  in  the  third  canto  being  the  pri»< 
cipal  matters  it  has  supplied.  The  second-named  SagOj  in  Ice- 
landic SagoHH  of  Fridthiofe  Fraekna,  (the  Legend  of  bold  Fii* 
thiof),  is  of  more  importance.  Previous  to  its  republicatioo  tbe 
adventures  of  Frithiof  had  been  extracted  thence,  and  introduoed 
into  their  graver  annals  by  Scandinavian  historiass,  by  the  Swede 
Olaus  Verelius,  in  his  Histobu  Sueo-Gothica,  and  die  Ice- 
lander Thormo  Torfaeus,  in  his  Historia  Rebdm  Noktegi- 
CABUH.  The  latter  expresses  great  admiration  of  die  soaga 
composed  and  sung  by  Frithiof  during  the  storm  he  encourtesvd 
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upon  his  voyage  to  the  Orkneys.  The  Saga  itself  i's  in  prose ; 
bit,  tike  most  of  the  Norse  prose  Sagas  that  we  have  seen, 
iboands  in  songs.  It  begins,  Kke  the  Sv^edish  poem,  with  the 
nJDcitio'n  of  the  hero  and  heroine,  and  has  for  the  most  part  been 
pretty  faithfully  followed  by  our  modern  bard,  who  has,  however, 
(out  of  respect  probably  to  die  delicacy  of  modem  feelings,) 
dcmted  from  his  original  in  the  catastrophe.  The  Icelandic 
Fiitliiof  kills  Helgi  in  battlej  and  thus  obtains  possession  of  his 
kiM|dom  as  well  as  of  his  sister's  hand. 

iDe  first  canto,  etititled  "  Frithiof  and  Ingeborg,"  depicts  tite 
youth,  education,  and  early  loves  of  the  hero  and  heroine.     We 
pn  some  of  the  most  characteristic  parts  in  the  proper  measure. 
"  On  Uilding's  lands  grew  fresh  aod  fair 
Two  plants  beneath  the  fosterer's  tare  i 
None  lovelier  the  north  e'er  nourished. 
In  green  Inxnriance  they  flourished. 

Upshot  the  one,  a  stately  oak, 
Wilh  stem,  like  spew  for  hand  of  Loke,* 
With  head,  thati  wkilst'by  Ineezes  shakea, 
Seened  form  of  bdniet  to  have  taken. 

The  other  Uoasomed  sweet,  a  Kwe 
Tb«t  winter's  sadden  tiiaws  discloee. 
Bat  in  whose  bod,  with  bewity  taming,  < 

The  taidf  spring  lies  bid  aud  drff"^pg- ; 

Bat  storms  shall  desoUte  the  land, 
The  oak.  their  brant  shall  firmly  stand.; 
And  vernal  suns,  with  geniid  power. 
Shall  tint  the  rose's  opening  flower. 

Alike  they  grew  in  sport  and  glee, 
Young  Frithiof  was  the  stately  tree ; 
The  rose-bud,  the  green  vale  perfuming. 
Fair  Ingeborg,  in  beauty  blooming. 

Saw  you  them  iu  the  sun's  bright  beam, 
The  scene  you'd  Freia'sf  palace  deem, 
Where  tiny  bridal  pairs  are  whirling 
Oil  rosy  wings  with  gcdd  locks  curling. 
Saw  you  them  in  the  moon's  pale  ray. 
Amidst  the  forest  shadows  play, 
Tou'd  deem  'neath  dew-gemmed  garlands  glancing, 
Ton  saw  the  elfin  soveie^:a8  dancing. 

*  •  *  »  #  ■ 

Fr!thi<rf',  a  stripliDg,  seeks  the  chase, 
BItny  bad  trcmhied  in  bis  jdace, 
For  neither  sword  nor  spear  he  carries, 
Whilst  fbr  the  bear's  advance  he  tarries. 

•  Lake  n  Ibe  ScandinsTho  Satui.  +  Tbt  ScandioaTUn  Voaoi. 
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■   Whi)  Bruin  brentt  to  brasat  be  toiia. 
And  wounded,  conquen — the  rough  spoils 
Benring  to  her  wbo««  look  requited 
All  riski — the  maiden  smiles  delighted. 

WomsD  man's  hardihood  reveres,  ' 

Wurtby  of  beauty  strength  appesrs ; 
Like  bead  and  helm  agreeing  ever, 
I  .        Such  uuioD  nothing  may  disaever. 

«  «  «  «  « 

When  day  nilea  benTen,  earth,  and  air. 
World's  monarch  with  his  golden  hair. 
When  life  is  active,  men  are  moving. 
Neither  can  think  of  •ught  save  loving. 

When  night  rules  heaven,  earth,  and  air,  ' 

World's  mother  with  her  dusky  hair. 
When  life  is  hushed,  stars  only  moving. 
Neither  can  dream  of  aught  save  loving." 

Old  Hilding  admooiahei  his  fostef^son  of  the  madness  of  his 
aspiring  to  Ingeboi^,  ^e  daughter  of  a  king  descended  (ron 
Odin,  he  being  himself  the  son  of  Thorsten  Wikingson,  a  boniS. 
This  word  in  modern  Swedish  means  simply  peasant.  Joined  to 
odal,  allodial,  or  hereditary,  odalbondi,  it  becomes  aUodial  pro- 
prietor or  freeholder.  At  the  period  when  our  personages  are  i 
supposed  to  have  lived,  the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  the  fint 
word  Beems  to  have  borne  the  sense  of  the  second,  and  to  have  '• 
designated  a  class  of  persons  anali^ous  to  our  ancient  fratriilyiu 
and  our  yeoman^  combined.  Thorsten  Wikingson's  estate, 
mansion,  nnd  establishment,  though  not  his  mode  of  life,  and 
court  favour,  remind  us  of  Cerdic,  in  Ivanhoe.  To  resume  the  , 
thread  of  our  story,  FHthiof  laughs,  and  replies  to  his  foster- 
father's  representations,  that  the  freeborn  man  may  aspire  to  any- 
tiling;  Aat  Tbor,  the  war-god,  prefers  deeds  to  progenitors ;  that 
the  sword  is  tiie  beet  wooer,  and  that  he  will  earn  Ingeborg. 

In  the  second  canto, "  King  Bel^*  and  Tliorstca  Wikingson," 
we  itnA  one  of  those  lo^  measures,  so  frequent  iu  most  etHy 
European  minstrelsy.  The  lines  consist  of  five  feet,  usually 
iambic,  an  additional  syllable  being  inserted  between  the  third 
and  fourth,  where  the  .pause  uniformly  falb.  Or  itmigbt  be  Mirf, 
that  the  third  foot  is  an  amphibrachys ;  but  we  miut  not  Ml  inlo 
Mohoike's  error;  pedantically  attempting  to  introduce  clamcal 
accuracy  into  measures  regulated,  perhaps,  obiefly  by  the  air  to 
which  they  were  sung.     1  be  aged  moaardi  observes  *'  to  the 

■  Bets  It  B  dinyllable.    W«  nuj  itile  once  br  all,  Ihnt  in  these 
Dame*  the  final  <  u  (o  be  sounded,  and  Ibcf  it  bard. 
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"  bia  Jrere  ^armes;*  that  he  is  losing  his  powers 
■mI  enjoymeDts,  ma  about  to  depart  for  WaHmHs,  the  wafrior's 
bearen;  wherefore  be  has  summoned  their  three  sons,  "  who 
belong  together  like  their  fathers,"  to  gire  them  his  last  instruc- 
tions. The  two  princes  and  Frithiof  appear,  when  the  old  king 
exhorts  bis  sons  jointly  to  be  united,  to  respect  the  laws,  and  to 

Kotect  their  subjects.  He  next  warns  the  dark  and  bigoted 
ejgi  against  superstition,  pride  of  birtfa,  and  harsh  obstinacy, 
raninding  bim  that  without  friendH  no  man  can  be  really  pow- 
erfol;  and  bids  the  ligbt-haired,  frulicksome  Halfdan  recollect 
diat kings  have  <}tber  business  than  amusement;  that  to  produce 
mead  ho)>s  must  be  minsted  with  the  honey;  that  talents  claim 
rmpect,  and  that  one  fnend  is  preferuble  to  many  flatterers. 
laoreten  Wikingson  then  announces  that  as  he  has  shared  with 
King  Bel^  through  life,  so  he  will  share  with  him  in  death,  and 
addresses  an  excellent  though  rather  general  moral  discoura^  to 
Frithiof.  It  is  principally  remarkable  for  a  caution  against  the 
lef  iiy  of  women,' hardly  to  have  been  expected  from  a  Scandinavian 
wanior.  After  a  few  more  similar  speeches,  the  king  sends  a 
greeting  to  "  his  rose-bud  Ingeborg,"  towards  whom  he  charges 
Uelgi  to  be  kind  and  indulgent,  and  conclndes  the  canto  by 
direcbng  tis  and  Tfaorsten's  separate  barrowt  to  be  raised  by  the 
sn-side,  where  the  murmur  of  the  waves  wilL  soothe  their  de- 
parted apiiits,  sounding  like  a  drapa — which  may.be  rendered 
<l>rxe.  The  nature  of  this  kind  of  fune/eal  and  poetical  pau^iyric 
w3l  be  seen  by  and  by, 

"  FritUof  takes  pouession  of  his  patrimony,"  is  the  ratber 
Joigtify  title  of  the  third  canto,  written  in  regular  classical  hexa- 
attters,  i^ich,  though  we  confeii  their  rhythm,  tells  better  upon 
ov  ear  to  Swedish  than  in  any  other  jnodern  language  we  are 
■oquainted  with,  v/'e  cannot  but  deem  sorqewhat  raisplaocd  in  a 
northern  lay.  This  objection  to  their  introduction  onght  not, 
bowever,  to  prevent  our  imitating  tlie  measure  fA  the  original, 
were  aucfa  imitation  feasible;  but  it  must  be  superfluous  to 
remind  llie  readers  of  our  best  modem  poets,  that  our  mother- 
to^ae  has  been  proved  unfit  for  this,  and  we  apprehend  for 
ahaoat  every  other  classical  metre.  We  shall,  following  at  humble 
dbtance  the  examfdes  fA  Pope  and  Dryden,  translate  the  Swedish 
uthor's  hexameters  into  our  own  heroic  couplet  Without  ^rther 
explanation  as  to  the  manner  of  death  of  the  two  old  friends,  we 
ire  limply  told  that  they  "  were  seated  in  their  barrows"  by  the 
)ea-iide;  that  Helgd  and  Halfdai^  by  the  people's  will,  sue- 

*  We  ue  lotb  to  inUoduci  i  Frencli  Pipcuioii  into  a  RondinBTlan  Saga,  but  know 
»  ormponduig  Eiigluh  lerm.  The  Gcrnuui  tiuulUor's  fuDi'i-brothcr  bi-an  a  itiT- 
Mini  agnificatioa  iu  boUi  Itmgusgei. 
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c«eded  joiody  to  ibe  thh>n«;  ud  4wt  Fntbiof ,  as  an  on} j  mo, 
took  iiis  iDheritaoce  uadivided.  A  description  of  Uu«  Swadia*- 
viao  whefkance  nearly  tills  the  caDto.  Thcestate,  aamed  Fram- 
juea,  was  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  sea,  and  varied  widi  hill 
and  dale,  witb  foresti  lake,  and  river,  abounding  in  game  and  fish, 
with  cont-fielda  and  pastures,  rich  in  golden  barvesta,  flocks, 
berda,  and  fiery  coursers.  The  well-built  bouM  containeda  bta- 
ouetttng  hail,  which  "  500  men,  reckoning  six  score  to  tbe  hun- 
dred," did  not  crowd  at  Yuk  time,  the  mid-winter  festival,  from 
which  it  will  be  remembered  our  forefathers'  Christmas  revels  are 
auppoeed  to  be  derived.  Tbe  maiuion  was  stored  with  the  valu- 
able booty  collected  by  the  family  in  their  Wtkinger  cruises: — but 
three  things  were  prized  above  all  tbe  otiier  treasures. 
"  Cbiefest  of  all  was  prized  the  iwonl,  fsr-tamed. 

His  sire's  bequest,  end  Angurwadel  named, 

Tbe  lightning's  brother;  forged  in  eastern  lands. 

The  l^nd  tells,  by  dwarfo  with  diiUiil  hands. 

By  bhie-loMh'd  Biom  'twas  first  possessed,  who  found, 

FigkUng  far  south  in  llie  Groeninger  Sound, 

His  master  in  Wifell,  with  whom  in  strife 

He  forfeited  his  weapon  and  his  life." 

From  Wifell  tbe  sword  came  through  Wiking  and  Thoraten  to 
Frithiof.    Some  of  the  feats  achieved  with  it  by  his  predecessors  ' 
are  recorded,  especially  the  slaughter  of  a  giant,  from  wfaons 
Wiking,  nt  fifteen,  rescued  a  princen  and  her  kingdom.    Tin 
sword  IS  thus  described : — 

"  Seemed,  ^en  io  festite  ball  the  sword  flashed  bright. 
As  meteon  flared,  or  shone  the  ncffthem  light. 
Tbe  hilt  was  beaten  gold,  tbe  tempered  blade 
Strange,  glittenng.  Runic  characters  displajwd. 
Unknown  to  the  cold  North ;  at  tbe  sun's-gates, 
first  bcKue  of  Asa-gods,*  ere  thence  the  Fates 
To  Europe  led  them,  known.     Languidly  ibine 
The  rtme«,t  when  o'er  tbe  land  reigns  peace  divine; 
But  when  her  game  war's  goildess,  Hildur,  plays. 
Bed  as  tbe  comb  of  angry  cock  they  blaze. 
And  in  tbe  battle's  darkness  be  were  lost 
Tbe  glowing  Rnnic  weapon's  path  who  crossed. 
In  song  and  story  was  the  sword  renowned. 
Esteemed  the  first  of  swords  on  northern  grannd." 
The  next  treasure  was  a  gold  bracelet  wrought  by  the  lame 
Vaulundur,  the  great  artist  of  northern  legends.     Its  description 

*  Awi*tbe  binil;  iHHueoriheSODdiuatiin  godi.  • 

-('  Rune  U  the  name  of  the  Scsndiiittiao  letlera,  wbelfaer  wrilleu  or  graven.  TInikc 
llie  udjeciive,  niDu. 
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■tradoots  moch  ScBwlniama  mylhaiogy,  hiMmueh  m  *'  die 
taniife  iinniortal  heavenly  castles"  were  emboated  or  engraved 
upon  it.    A  robber,  we  know  not  irtiether  man  or  demon,  ooce 
(tole  it  from  Thorsten,  who,   witb   King   Bele,  pursued  him. 
When  foand,  the  friends  drew  lota  to  see  which  should  singly 
eacwioter  the  terrible  foe:  die  locic  wai  Thorstea's.     He  never 
-woiitd  relate  the  combat,  but  when  questioned,  said : 
"  '  It  casta  me  denr! 
Once,  wben  I  tbU  recovered,  I  knew  fear.' 
In  song  and  story  waa  the  gem  renowned, 
Of  brudeta  deemed  the  first  on  northern  groand." 

Ship  Ellida,  the  third  family  treasure,  was  a  pr'esent  from 
S^,  the  northern  Neptune,  to  WikJt^,  as  a  reward  f^r  saving 
from  shipwreck  a  stranger  who  proved  to  be  the  sealed  m  proper 
pereon.  Ellida  was  not  only  an  excellent  and  splendid  Dragon- 
Mp,*  whose  tjmbera  grew  together,  but  possessed,  as  will  appear 
in  the  aequel,  mor^  intelligeace  and  courage  than  can  be  reason- 
ably expected  from  human  built  vessels.  Tbe  history,  of  the  ship 
EUlda  concludes  with  another  repetition  of  the  formula  which 
vDund  up  tbe  preceding  descriptions.  Frithiof  further  inherited 
a  dfKen  abl^bodied  veterans ;  and  to  this  stout  band,  hia  acces- 
sioQ  added  hia  own  foster-brother  and  Jrere  d'armet,  the  young, 
gay,  wise,  and  valiant  Biom.  With  these  warriors,  the  heir, 
according  to  tbe  custom  of  die  country,  solemnly  drjuks  to  the 
memory  of  hia  father,  and  dien  assumes  the  seat  of  honour  upon 
an  ornamented  bearskin,  between  the  statues  of  Odin,  the  King 
f4  Heaven,  and  of  Frei,  tbe  God  of  Fecundity. 

The  measure  of  the  fourth  canto,  "  Frithiof 's  Wooing,"  is  of 
diat  ballad-anapsestic  kind,  which  admits  the  intermixture  of  the 
iambics;  and  the  stanzas  differ  in  form  from  those  of  the  first 
canto,  only  by  the  shortness  of  the  third  line.  The  two  young 
kings  and  their  sister  Ingeborg  visit  Frithiof,  at  Framnaes,  where 
some  love-making  occurs.  After  their  departure,  the  lover  pines 
awbU^  and  then,  hastening  to  court,  declares  bis  passion  to  the 
royal  brothers,  asks  Ingebot^  in  marriage,  and  asserts  that  King 
Beli — upon  whose  barrow  he  £nds  the  young  co-kings  adoiinis- 
leringjustice — had  always  intended  their  union.  Helg^  haugh- 
tily refuses  to  bestow  his  sister,  a  daughter  of  Walhalls,  upon  the 
son  of  a  bondi,  and  rejects  Frithiof 's  prolTered  aid  in  defending 
his  kingdom,  i^ch,  he  says,  he  is  himself  well  able  to  defend, 

*  A  poetira]  name  ibrihipxtf  war — 

"  Kingi  of  Ibe  mun,  tbeir  leadera  bnre, 
Tbcii  iblpi  tbe  dngem  of  Uie  itaTc" 
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bkit'ofiers'luni  a  place  anloiigst'  hia  men.    Tkia  propmal,  Frt- 

tbiof,  in  his  turn,  Bcomfally  tejActa;  and,  as  a  lesson  to  Hel^, 
drawing  Ai^;unvadel,  cuU  the  Jung's  goMeo  shield  through,  as  it 
ba^s  upon  the  branch  of  a  tree. 

'Ibe  measure  of  the  £lh  caato  resembles  that  of  the  4A,  the 
chief  difference  being,  that  these  stanzas  consist  of  five  lines,  a 
second  short  one  being  inserted  between  the  first  two  long  ones. 
It  is  entitled  "  King  Ring,"  another  Norwegian  potentate, 
whose  most  unhannoDiously  jingling  name,  being  of  course 
historical,  we  must  not  change,  and  cannot  even  improve  to 
the  eye  b;  adopting  the  Scandinavian  orthography  Hrtngr  with- 
out disrespect  to  our  author,  who,  however,  had  less  temptation 
to  to^o,  as  the  Swedbh  Kung  Ring  sounds  not  half  so  ludi- 
crous as  King  Ring.     Thb  uufortunatel;  named  monarch, 

"  As  Mimer*  wise,  and  ss  pions  ss  BaldCT.''t 
had  for  thirty  years,  by  the  help  of  these  qualities,  maintained  his 
dominions  in  peace,  freedom,  and  happiness.  He  is  now  a  wi- 
dower, and  informs  his  assembled  warriors  and  scalds  (anf^ici 
bards,)  that  although  he  can  never  love  another  like  bis  deceased 
wife,  yet  as  his  subjects  and  children  require  a  mother,  he  has 
selected  for  that  oflice  the  daughter  of  his  old  friend  King  Bel^ 
— He  observes 

"I  know  that  she's  young,  and  young  maidens  dehght 

In  gathering  roses. 

That  I've  shot  np  to  seed,  and  the  winter's  night 

With  silver  has  dight 

My  thin  locks  where  his  snow  now  reposes }" 

but  resolves  nevertheless  to  send  an  embassy,  bearing  bridal  gifits, 
to  solicit  Ingeboi^'s  hand.  The  embassadors  are  hospitably 
entertained  for  three  days  by  the  brother  kings.  Upon  their 
asking,  on  the  four^,  for  their  answer,  Helgi  consults  the'Goda 
by  a  sacrifice.  The  omens  are  unpropitious,  and  be  refuses  to 
give  his  sister  to  her  ancient  suitor,  whom  Halfdan,  with  boyish 
petulance,  insults  as  King  Greybeard.  The  monarch,  upon 
receiving  the  report  of  his  embassadors,  coldly  says  that  King 
Greybeard  will  speedily  vindicate  his  honour.  He  then  assem- 
bles a  large  army,  and  declares  war.  Helg^,  alarmed  at  the 
king's  power,  places  Ingeborg  for  security  in  Balder's  temple 
under  the  God  s  protection. 

"  Frithiof  at  Chess,"  the  next,  is  a  peculiarly  interesting  canto, 
illustrating  both  the  independence  of  the  bondis,  and  the  stub- 

■  Miiucr  HU  llielord  of  tlie  Founlain  of  Wiadom. 

t  TbaOsdoftbeSun,  to  vrhoin  ucucTibed^  (he  milder  viriuM, 
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imttttmptro!  the  times.  Tlie.DietreiB  tn>duic,)liid  dKeig|M>- 
lined  stanza  somewhat  complicsted.  Fritbiof  is  plajing  at  chcM 
with  Bioro,  wheo  Hilding  visits  him,  widi  a  request  from  the 
joint  kings  for  his  assistance  against  Ring.  Fritliiof  desires  his 
faater-Tatber  to  sit  dowil  and  drink  till  the  game  is  over,  and  cbn- 
tnves  to  answer  his  urgent  entreaties  and  representatitHis  whilst 
ippareutly  speaking  of  his  game.  The  stanzas  of  refusal  are 
vatnndateable,  turning  upon  the  names  of  piecea  which  differ  in 
the  two  languages,  but  one  toudiing  Ingeborg  we  give  as  a  spe- 
ctnen.  We  should  state,  however,  that  we  have  slightly  deviateil 
fnta  OUT  original,  where  the  metre  is  principally  akatalektic. 
Tbe  intermixture  of  double  and  single  rhymes  is  a  favouHte  form 
of  our  anthor,  and  certainly  more  agreeable  in  Swedish,  in  which 
lie  latter  are  almost  as  common  as  the  former,  Oian  in  Englisb, 
in  which  frequent  double  Hiymes  suit  only  particular  measures. 
Ifilding  says, 

" '  Ing'borg  sits  in  Balder's  fane 

Weeping,  must  she  w^p  in  vain  } 

Shall  not  tears  from  eyes  ao  blue 

Tcthe  iBipeniliDg  flight  allare  }' 

'  Bloni,  wonldst  thou  my  queen  annoy  > 

Loved  since  chiMbood's  days  of  joy. 

Noblest  piece  of  all  the  crew  ? 

Chance  what  may,  hrr  I  secure  !'  " 

HiMiag  now  complains  of  being  slighted  for  puppets.     Fri- 
thiof  replies  that  his  foster-fatber  has  received,  and  well  under-  . 
stood  his  answer ;  and  die  old  man  departs,  saying  he  expected 
nthing  eltte  after  Helgi's  conduct  to  Fnthiof. 

The  seventh  canto  is  in  eight-lined  stanzas,  fonned  by  the 
union  of  two  four-lined  octosyllabic  alternately  rhymiac  stanzas. 
It  is  named  "  Frithiof's  Happiness,"  and  relates  with  great 
poetical  beauty  and  energy  of  feeling  a  noctamal  visit  to  Inge- 
bo^  in  Balder's  temple.  The  glowing  strain  in  which  Frithiof 
descants  upon  his  bride,  and  the  recompense  of  his  love,  awoke  in 
u  ■  fear  that  his  luqtpiness  might  have  been  of  a  description  to 
profane  the  sanctity  of  the  place.  Upon  this  point  the  author 
IS  not  explicit;  but  Ingeborg's  subsequent  remarks  upon,  the 
purity  of  her  love  and  the  injustice  of  the  god's  anger,  convince 
lu  that  our  hero's  Scandinavian  reverence  both  for  the  divinity 
*nd  for  female  delicacy,  restrained  his  passions,  and  even  wishes, 
Widan  tfie  bounds  of  decorouspropriety. 

The  eighth  canto,  "  The  Farewell,"  is  a  dramatic  scene  in 
blank  verse,  to  us  one  of  the  m«st  pleasing  specimens  of  our 
poe^*  genius.     As  its  love-making  is  likewise  more  characteristic 
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than  ibat  m  tbe  hat  onto,  we  JmH  indulge  ounelra  in  making 
a  radier  long  extract — lageborg,  when  alone  in  tiie  temple,  aaysj 

"  Tb  almost  iny,  and  still  mj'  Fritliiof  comes  not !' 
She  then  expressee,  first,  her  aiuie^  to  know  her  fate,  which 
was  to  be  decided  at  the  Ting,  or  geoend  assembly  of  the  pre- 
ceding day,  dwelhog,  very  poetically  upon  the  difficulty  she  had 
fvund  in  persuading  her  lover  to  take  any  steps  towards  a  recou- 
ciliadon  with  her  brothers ;  and  secondly,  her  appreheDsiotu  iJiat 
the  gods  may  be  unfaveuiable,  and  Balder  eapeci^y  offended 
at  his  temple  having  been  made  a  scene  for  human  tenderness. 
She  finally  resolves  to  prove  herself  a  worthy  daughter  of  Wal- 
halla,  by  retugoing,  not  her. love,  but  her  happiness,  and  aub- 
mittiog  to  her  destiny.  Frithit^  now  arrives,  and  inibrmfl  her, 
.dut  before  the  assembled  people  he  had  demanded  her  hand  of 
her  brothers,  as-  the  pledge  of  reconciliation  and  price  of  hia 
assistance; — that  thousand  swords  had  clashed,  and  thousand 
voices  shouted  approbation  of  the  alliance ;  when  Uelg^,  again 
taunting  him  with  inferior  birth,  had  refused  to  give  the  daughler 
of  Walhalla  to  the  sacril^ious  violator  of  a  temple : — that  upon 
his  confessiug  their  nocturaa!  interview,  ihe  whole  assembly,  hor- 
ror-stricken, had  turned  against  him,  and  that  Helg^  with  an 
ostentation  of  clemency,  had  eommanded  him,  in  expiation  of  his 
crime,  to  sail  for  the  Orkneys,  and  recover  from  fori  Angantyr 
ifae  tribute  withheld  since  King  Belt's  death.  Frithiof  then  says 
.  he  will  recover  and  send  Angaa^r's  tribute,  but  never  return, 
'ftnd  retjuires  Ingeborg  to  fly  with  him  to  Greece,  whidi,  from  his 
father's  descriptions  of  his  soutbem  voyages,  he  poetically  depicts, 
•s  well  as  the  cotmubial  bliss  they  may  there  enjoy.  He  ends 
with  the  impatient  question, 

"  Wby  loiter'it  thou  } 

Ingeborg.  I  cannot  fc^ow  thee. 

frkkiqf.  Hat  fc^ow  me  1 

I^.  Oh  Frithiof,  thou  art  happy ! 

Than  follow'at  no  one,  lead'st  the  way  thyself, 
Et'u  like  diy  dragon  ship,  the  rudder  held 
By  thine  own  will,  guiding  with  steady  hand 
Thy  course  o'er  wrathful  billows." 

She  goes  on  to  pourtray  feelingly  the  contrasted  duties  and 
destinies  of  man  and  woman;  and,  notwiUistanding  Frithiof 's 
angry  remonstrances,  firmly  asserts  her  resolution  to  do  her  duty 
aad  submit  to  fate,     ^e  concludes  with  die  words, 
"Frithiof,  we  needs  mast  part. 
AMtD^.  Why  most  we  pan  I 

Because  a  sleepless  night  untunes  thy  spirit } 
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/ye(onr.  My  digaUy  tai  tUna  aunt  bo  pnilmdL 

/n/A.  On  man's  love  reus  the  d^gui^  of  woowb. 

In^e.  Esteem  is  stiU  the  meunire  of  man's  love. 

Frtik.  A  changeful  humour  ^aini  not  bis  esteem. 

Ti^  The  BCDse  of  right  is  m  exalted  fediog. 

Fntk.  Which  yesterday  warred  not  against  our  love. 

hgt.  Nor  doea  it  now— so  much  the  more  'gainst  flight. 
•  •  •  • 

frUk.  Omsider  vDell. — Ivthat  thy  last  resolve  ? 

I»ge.  I  have  coOMdeted  all'— it  is  my  last. 

Frith.  Then  fare  tbee  well— farewell  King  Helg^'s  sUter ! 

/a^  Ofa  Frithiof,  Frithiof,  and  ia't  thus  we  part  i 
Haat  thou  aot  ev'u  a  1uih%  look  to  ^ve 
Thy  childhood's  friend  ? — HoreT'n  a  hand  to  clasp 
The  sad  one's,  hitherto  beloved  f     Dqst  think  . 
I  stand  OD  roies,  and  cast  from  me,  laughing, 
My  life's  whole  bliss  ?     Without  deep  anguish  rend 
from  out  my  breast  the  hope  that  with  existence 
Has  grown?     Thou  wast  my  heart's  sole  morning  dream. 
Each  joy  I  knew  bore  Frithiof' s  name.     In  life 
Whate'er  was  great  and  noble  to  mine  eyes 
Thy  fbnn  presented.     Darken  not  the  image, 
BntrcU  not  hatahly  her  who  Mcrificcs, 
Weak  dtoBgh  she  be,  all  she  best  loves  on  earth. 
Best  io  Walhalla.     But  too  arduous 
The  sacrifice,  and,  Frithiof,  merits  sure 
A  word  of  nHisi^ion.     Me  thou  lovest  t 
I  know  it ;   I  have  known  it  since  life's  dawn; 
And  thou^ts  of  thine  own  Ingeborg  will  follow 
Where'er  thou  goest.     But  the  clash  of  arms 
At  length  stnns  sorrow ;  over  the  wild  waves 
"Tis  blown  a^y ;  noi  on  the  warri(M''s  bendi 
Dans  jHCSs,  when  vicf  rVs  wine-cup  blittRly  ditleai 
Only  when  'miist  the  silence  of  the  nigbt 
Tbou  by^ne  days  leview'st,  a  faded  form 
Shalt  flit  before  thee ;   well  tbou  know'st  it — greetings 
It  brings  from  cherished  regions.     'Tis  the  image 
Of  the  pale  vii^n  left  in  Holder's  fane. 
Bepel  it  not,  though  it  look  mournfully. 
No  !     Whisper  in  its  ear  one  friendly  word  ;— 
The  night-wmd's  feitbful  wings  to  me  wilt  bear  it ; 
One  solace — I  none  other  have.     My  grief 
There's  nothing  to  divert — all  fosters  it. 
Tbe  tttnple's  doBo'spealu  but  of  thee;  the  image 
Of  Balder,  that  should  threaten,  in  the  moonli^t 
Assnmea  thy  connt'naoce.     Look  I  on  tbe  mk  } 
Thy  keel  upon  its  foam  artt  cat  thy  path 
To  me,  pinmg  on  shore.     Seek  I  the  greve  \ 
How  many  a  tree  bears  graven  Ing'borg's  mmk*  .' 
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Hie  bint  ^pncb,  cdbcMg  now  my  naine. 

And  that  betokeQS  death — 'tis  Mtid.    Tbt  D^y 

I  questioB  wbtre  he  saw  thee  ;   Night  1  questioD — 

They're  nlent. — Ev'n  th«  sea  on  which  thou  tftilest 

Answers  hnt  whh  a  sigh  npon  the  beach. 

Each  evening  crinuoo,  bathing  in  thy  waves. 

Bears  thee  Rota  me  a  greeting ;   and  keav'n's  ships. 

Blue  clouds,  are  freighted  with  laments  from  lue. 

Sotn  my  maiden  bower  will  I  lit, 

A  widow,  from  life's  joys  shrouded  in  black. 

And  in  my  tap'sfry  broken  lilies  weKve, 

Till  Spring^ber  tapestry  of  fkirer  lilies 

Wearea  o'er  my  grare.    But  when  I  take  my  haip 

To  sing  mine  endless  grWs  in  toletnn  accents. 

And  bursting  into  te«rs,  as  now ," 

This  affecting  appeal  subdues  the  lover's  wrath.  He  promises 
to  return  in  tm  spring  with  Angantyr's  tribute,  and  claim  her 
hand  as  his  reward ;  and  giving  her  the  celebrated  bracelet  as  a 
pledge  of  love,  he  .depans.  fngeborg  remarks  upon  Frithiof 's 
confident  hopes,  as  tnouj^  An^urwade!  could  coatroul  the 
Noroa.  The  JSornir  are  three  suters,  who  cloaely  resemble  our 
old  classical  acquaintanj;e,  the  Parat.  Ingeborg  thus  proceeds : — 
"  Alas,  poor  Frithiof !  ne'er  did  Noma  yield  ; 
She  holds  her  way,  and  taoghs  at  Angnrwadel. 

Look  where  I  will,  for  me  no  hope  appears ; 
Ya  I  rejoice  that  in  thy  heart  it  lives. 
She  then  reckons  upon  hb  bracelet  the  months  of  hb  probable 
absence,  and  observes  that  she  shall  be  dead,  sacrificed  to  Odin, 
or  to  Ring,  before  his  return. 

Canb)  nine,  "  Ingeborg's  lament,"  is  pathetic  and  beautiful, 
but  little  more  than  a  lyrical  dilation  of  the  feelings  expressed  in 
her  last  soliloijuy.  The  stanzas  are  unlike  anything  with  which 
we  ar«  acquainted,  every  one  of  (he  four  lines  composing  them 
diffedog  in  length  from  its  associates.  The  matre  is  dactylic, 
with  oc<]a#ioDal  trochees. 

The  10th Canto,"  Frithiof 's  Voyage," b  extraordinary  alitein 
form  and  matter.  It  paints,  in  a  regular  series  of  three  dbsimilar 
trochaic  stanzas,  a  supernatural  and  tremendous  Storm,  raised  by 
Helg^'s  incantations.  We  translate  oue  series,  the  second,  as 
the  easiest  way  ^  of  owiveying  an  adequate  idea  of  this  singular 
un-English  arrangement! 

"  Now  a  TroU'-pair  wage 
War  'gainst  Ellid'e  pride, 
Ham  of  whirlwind  rage, 
And  the  snowy  Held. 

*  Tlie  truU  ut  ctII  ipiriu. 
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"BomOrir  bondttfaetcBipMi'si^idW   ^  ' 

Dinng  now  i'  th'  drear  abym, 

SoariDg  now  in  proud  domiDioD 

Tow'rds  the  Asa  KBts  of  blin. 

Spirits  formed  but  for  desbroying  ' 

From  their  erst  tinfatbomed  grare 

4|ise,  and  horror's  reign  enjoying 

Ride  upon  the  monntahl  wave. 
"  Sweeter  waa  (ny  voyage 

In  the  silvery  moonlight, 

Over  gtamy  watev. 

Towards  Batder's  fane. 
/  Warmer  than  it  here  is 

Was't  on  Ing'borg's  bosoiBj 

Whiter  (baa  the  tea  fbata 

Heaved  her  awdliiig  breast." 
The  first  short  al&nza  throitghout  the  canfo  usually  depicts 
Ute  progresa  of  the  storm  itself,  and  the  second  longer  one,  the 
state  of  the  ship,  crew,  and  commander;  whilst  the  diird  un- 
rhymed  stanza  is  always,  as  here,  a  song  of  Frithiof's,  defying  the 
storm,  encouraging  his  m^n,  or  celebrating  Ingeborg's  charms 
and  love.  These  songs  are  imitated  from  those  praised  by  Tor- 
faeus.  The  storm  and  Frithiof's  recklessness  of  its  terrors  in- 
crease jKirt  ^jsa.  At  length,  Frithiof,  thinking  the  tempest  too 
horrid  to  hi!  sent  from  Walhalla,  suspects  sorcery.  Thereupon 
he  transfers  the  helm  to  Bioro,  and  ascends  the  mast-bead  to  looL 
out.  He  discovers  Ham  and  Heid  riding  upon  a  whale,  which 
he  exhorb  Ellida  to  attack,  whilst  be  flings  two  spears  at  the  troll- 

Eair.  The  spears  tly  true  to  their  aim;  the  docile  Ellida  strikes 
er  finny  adversary,  and  the  Storm  is  over.  Frithiof  ascribes  his 
escape  to  Ingeborg's  prayers.  They  make  the  Orkney  residence 
of  Jarl  Angantyr,  where  Frithiof  and  Biom  carry  their  exhausted 
comrades  ashore.  The  latter  finds  four  «  sufficient  load,  while 
dte  hero  transports  eight,  comforting  and  encouraging  all. 

The  metre  of  the  lllh  Canto,  "  Frithiof  s  visit  to  Angantyr," 
though  strange  to  our  ears,  in  narrative  poetry,  is  rendered  so  only 
hy  the  shortness  of  die  lines.  The  matter  is  highly  characteristic. 
Jarl  Angantyr  is  drinking  with  his  warriorf,  when  the  sentry 
posted  outside  the  window,  Halwar,  renowned  for- emptying  bis 
horn  of  mead,  and  returning  it  h>  be  replenished  in  profound 
silence,  sings  out  that  two  giants  are  landing  the  crew  from  a 
tempest-beaten  vessel.  Augantyr  presently  recognizes  the  good 
ship  Ellida,  andconclades  that  one  of  the  giants  must  be  Fri- 
thiof, the  son  of  his  old  friend  Thorsten.  Hereupon  upstarts  from 
table  the  fierce  and  sanguinary  black-bearded '^r-serAe/  Atle. 
The  potent  necromancer,  whose  wizard-warid  has  in  many  illusive 
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scenes  plated  the  VOf^xtj  dead  before  ns,  has,  m  "  The  Pirate," 

introduced  the  BritisE  public  to  that  combination  of  transient 
insaoity  with  luper-humati  strength,  which  the  old  Northmen  de- 
nominated Ber«rkeT-iarj.  It  were  needleas,  therefore,  to  offer 
further  explanabon,  Aough  we  may  add,  that  Mohnike,  in  his 
notes,  represents  persons  subject  to  such  attacks  as  having  pro- 
bably formed  a  distinct  class  of  wariiors,  small  bodies  of  whom, 
under  a  chief  of  their  own  order,  might  be  valuable  appendages 
to  the  state  and  power  of  northern  aovereigna.     Atle,  Jarl  An- 

ar's  .Berserft^-captain,  declaring  that  be  will  make  trial  of 
iof 's  prowess,  rushes  down  to  the  shore,  followed  by  bis  own 
band  of  twelve  warriors.     As  he  advances,  Atle  shoots,         > 

"  '  The  Fates  such  vantam  offer. 
Now  Ufelets  might'st  thou  lie; 
Bat  ch<Hce  I  freely  proffer, 
Say,  wilt  thou  fight  or  fly  ? 
In  peace  if  tbou  surrender. 
Brave  warrior,  to  my  brand. 
My  friendship  here  I  tender 
And  take  thee  by  the  band.' 

"  '  Though  tired  by  stonns  gn  ocean,' 
Fritbiof  in  wrath  repUed, 
'  I'll  make  tow'rds  peace  no  motion, — 
Urst  be  our  weapons  tried  !' 
Each  sword  impetuous  clashes, 
Dealing  incessant  blows ; 
At  Angorwadel  flashes 
Each  nute  Uke  fiimace  glows. 

"  Death-woands  are  thickly  huling, 
And  fiercely  strike  the  swords. 
Both  shields  together  failing. 
Uncovered  leave  tbeir  lords. 
The  oharapions  nothing  sunders, 
Ndther  hia  ground  fomkes ; 
Bat  Angnrwodel  thunders — 
Stout  Atle't  weapon  breaks. 

"  '  My  sword,'  said  Frithiof, '  never 
A  Ewordless  warrior  harms  t 
Let  wrestling,  ere  we  sever. 
Succeed  to  feat  of  arms.' 
I^e  teaapest-diiven  anises, 
Each  on  the  other  springs  j 
Each  breast  impatienoe  urges, 
And  clan^g  annour  ring;. 
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"  Bat  Tict'ry  Frithiof  gnc«i> 
And  low  (tout  Atle  lies  J 
His  knee  the  conq'ror  places 
Upon  fait  brea»t,  and  cries, — 
'Had  courtesy  not  ported 
My  weapon  from  my  band, 
Berterher,  savage-hearted, 
Tby  life-blood  dyed  my  brand  V 

"  Fierce  Atle  answers,  '  Stranger, 
Such  hindrance  matters  not ; 
Fetch  tboa  thy  sword, — no  danger 
Iiest  I  desert  this  spot. 
WalbaUa's  majisiont  either. 
Shall,  in  his  turn,  receive  } 
.  To  day  I  wander  thither, 
ThoQ  nay'st  ere  morrow's  eve.' 

"  Frithiof,  with  heart  unyielding, 
Nov  every  muscle  strains. 
Sharp  Angurwadel  wielding — 
Atle  nnmored  remains. 
The  hero's  soul  this  toacbcs } 
Bloodless  be  drops  his  brand 
As  kindlier  feeling 'gnshes. 
And  grasps  his  Neman's  haiid." 

Frithiof  ii  now  ugbered  by  Atle  into  the  presence  of  the  Jarl, 
who  receives  him  with  a  magnificence  unparalleled  in  the  eyes 
of  the  young  Norwegian,  the  banquetting  hall  beii^  actually 
■domed  with  a  ^re-place,  and  with  silver  chandeiiers,  and  tlw 
banqiiet  itself  cheered  with  Sicilian  wines.  He  is  amply  feasjledf 
wfawt  a  Scald,  from  "  billy  Morreo,"  siDgs  a  Celtic  lay,  and  moo- 
tfcer  afterwards  chaunts  in  Norse  the  praises  of  hero  TbOTsteOt 
The  ^or^  then  inquires  after  biaNorwegiair acquaintance:  where- 
apon  Frithiof  ^tofully  relates  bis  own  history, "  ereo  to  the  vut- 
Meot  when  be  bade  kim  t«ll  it."  The  whole  company  aympa<- 
^iae  watmly  with  different  parts  of  the  nafnUiTe.  according  to 
Aek-  own  respective  characters.  Angantyr,  smilii^,  says  that  he 
waa  Kiag  B^'s  friend,  not  his  vasaal,  and  if  Belt's  sons  want  tri- 
bute, tbey  may  come  for  it  themsetres;  but  that  be  will  gladlj. 
show  his  pleasure  in  the  visit  of  Tborstfio's  son  by  a  welcome- 
praaeat.  Herewidi  he  gives  Frithiof  a  apleodidly  embroidered, 
«eU-fi1)ed  purse,  of  which  he  allows  him  to  make  what  use  be 
cfanaes,  inviting  him,  at  tbe  same  time,  to  remain  bis  guest,  for  Iha 
winter — an  invitation  gladly  accepted  by  the  visitor. 

The  twelfth  Canto,  named  "  Frithiof  s  Return,"  is  ia  iambic 
couplets,  varied  by  one  anapaest  in  each  four-footed  line.  Fri- 
lUof,  upoa  reaching  Norway,  finds  Framnaes  in  aaket,  wlsch 
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introduceB  one  of  the  most  pleastng  tbuclies  of  patho«  id  die 
poem.  His  favourite  horse,  as  well  as  the  more  established  friend 
of  man,  his  dog,  greet  his  return  with  rapturous  joy,  when  the 
hitherto  unmoved  warrior  laments  that  he  has  no  bread  to  give 
them.  He  is  imraediatcl)'  joined  by  Hilding,  from  vrhom  he 
leams  that  Ingeborg  is  the  queen  of  old  Ring.  Both  cala- 
mities are  the  work  of  Helg^j  but  the  first,  the  utter  devasta- 
tion of  his  property,  was  aii  act  of  wantonness;,  the  second,  of 
necessity.  King  Ring  having  conquered  him,  and  demanded  hb 
sister's  hand  ax  the  ransom  of  his  crown  and  kingdom.  Frithiof 
breaks  into  invectives  against  female  levity,  but  is  reproved  by 
Hilding,  vho  affectionately  praises  Ingeborg,  describing  her  con- 
duct and  language,  such  as  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the 
lof^  resignation  she  had  previously  expressed.  During  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  Helg^  had  snatched  rrithiof's  bracelet  from  her 
arm,  and  transferred  it  to  Balder's  statue ;  a  piece  of  violence 
which  had  overpowered  Hilding's  forbearance;  but  Ingeboi^had 
checked  hie  interference,  saying,  that  jndgmenl  and  puniiji- 
ment  were  in  the  hands  of  heaven.  Fritniof  indignaiitly  replies 
to  this  statement,  that  he  will  take  some  small  ^are  in  both  offices 
to  himself. 

The  thirteenth  Canto,  "  Balder's  Pyre,"  is  more  characteristic 
than  pleasing  or  poetical,  Frithiof,  in  pursuance  of  bis  pr<H 
fessed  intention  of  taking  the  law,  partly,  at  least,  into  bis  own 
hands,  surprises  King  Heig^.  with  bis  fwiM^ood,  celebrating 
Balder's  Midsummer  Festival.  He  accosts  them  somewhat 
roughly,  knocks  down -the  monarch,  accidentallywe  trust,  with  the 
tribate  purse,  scares  the  priests  from  interposing,  and,  observing 
his  bracelet  upoa  Balder's  arm,  proceeds  to  resume  his  proper^. 
But  the  god,  who  betrays  a  suspicious  titste  for  stolen  goods,  so 
obstinately  retains  possession  of  the  jewel,  that  Frithiof,  in  lui 
pertinacious  struggle  to  recoverit,  pulls  (kiwn  the  image.  IffilUs 
upon  the  pyre,  the  burning  of  which  constitutad  part  of  tfae'so- 
temnities  of  the  day,  and  is  consumed.  The  fire  instantly  spreads, 
and  notwithstandii^  Frithiof's  moat  strenuous  exertioiis-to  check 
the  progress  of  the  mischief  be  has  occasioBed,  both  tem|de  and 
consecrated  grove  are  burnt  down.  The  metre  is  trochaic,  io- 
termixed  with  dactyls,  and  the  stanxas  are  of  four  lines. 

The  measure  of  Canto  fourteenth,  "  Frithiof's  £iiie,''upriDa- 
pa)ly  distinguished  by  the  marvellous  brevity  of  the  lines,  ea<^  of 
which  consists  of  a  di-iambus.  We  here  bid  Fridiiof  on  board 
ship  Ellida;  he  is  banished  for  sacrilege  by  Helgi,  and  regrets, 
in  a  sort  of  arrogant  despair,  the  destruction  of  the  temple*  and 
consequent  wrath  of  Balder,  but  still  bitterly  resents  ihe^evasta- 
^n  of  bis  property  and  Ingeborg's  marriage.     He  and  EUida. 
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are  assailed  by  If  elg^  with  ten  vessels :  but  Biorn  had,  unper- 
ceived,  scuttled  them  all;  the  fleet  suddenly  sinks,  and  Helg^, 
with  difficulty,  swims  ashore.  Prithiof  now  invokes  the  sea, 
"  die  exclusive  domdin  of  heroes,"  to  afford  hin)  wealth  and  fanie, 
■nd  sails  far  away  from  the  north,  to  which  he  sings  a  farewell. 

The  Sfteenth  Cauto  is,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  we  hav€ 
noticed.  It  is  entitled,  "  The  Wikiiiger  Code,"  and  contains 
le  Lavs  drawn  up  by  Frithiof  for  the  government  of  his'  edven* 
taroas  crew:  these  lUws  being,  as  we  aie  informed,  scrupulously 
extracted  from  the  old  Saaa.  The  lines  in  which  they  are  enacted 
are  awfully  long,  containmg  no  less  than  seven  feet  apiece;  and 
our  readers  will  probably  wonder  alike  at  the  taste  of  the  poet, 
who  selected  tripping  anapxsts  for  this  gravest  portioii  of  his 
voA,  at  that  of  the  musician,  who  considered  it  as  amongst  the 
fittest  for  a  song,  and  at  that  of  the  translator,  who,  out  of  many 
such  songs,  chose  this  ai  one  of  the  two  he  has  annexed  to  bis  vo^ 
lame.  We  shall  give  two  or  three  laws  to  illustrate  both  the 
jarisprudence  and  the  versification : — 

"No  tent  in  the  Vetael,  in  boose  Do  repose,  there  nvret  itH  fcieS  fat 

Od  thy  ■bield,   fyiking,  sleep  thou,  thy  sword  ready  drawn,  and  lh< 
Heaven's  blue  vault  be  tbj  roof'. 
,.»••.♦• 
Safe  on  luil  bedKMdd,  bat  sbe  ro/nei  n6ton  botuVI,  were  she  FreU 
tbm  nitely  deceive* ; 
¥qt  tb«  fidaest  of  tUoiples  b  that  oh  ber  oheiEk,  and'srnct  of  ha  ringlet^ 
the  we*vu. 

•  *      ■         »  *  * 

Wbea  the  nicrclmnt  npproaches,  his  vessel  protect,  but  a  tribnte  the 
weA  one  nMst  pay  ; 
Ye  ue  kings  of  the  waves,  be's  of  proAt  the  alave,  and  your  iron  hii  golif 
^alt  outweigh.  ' 

IIk  booty  With  dice  upon  deck  strait  divide,  nor  bowe'er  fall  the  por- 
bons  comjriain  j 
IW  se»rking  bimMlf  for  po  portion  thtH  throw,  for  him  shall  the  id- 
now  renaaln. 


e  Wilinger  prizes,  the  man  they  adorn,  who  dis[^ys  them 
on  forehead  or  Ineast ;  -        ' 

Aad  b«  ^Kt  our  fellowifaip  hopes  lets  them  Meed,  and  remun  till  the 


Th^  may  suffice.     Th«  other  regulations  relate  chiefly  to  the 
dtortnuBAIfthe  weapons  to  be  used  by  brave  men;  to  the  desperate 
temen^  with  which  storms  as  well  as  hostile  ships  must  be  en- 
voi.. III'.  Mn.  V.  -r 
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countered,  the  fonner  hj  carrying  ci^owd  <?S-  ata\  \  to  the  dtt^  of 
sparing  (he  vanquished ;  and  to  that  of  moderation  in  driult'oi;, 
because  a  tumble  overboard  might  prove  more  disastrous  than  » 
fall  on  iHnd.  The  rest  of  the  canto  tells  us,  that  for  three  i^m 
Frilhtof"  swam  from  victor;  tp  victory  i^pon  the  foamipg  abyss," 
daily  acquiring  new  wealth  and  fame,  but  ever,  except  when  ani- 
mated by  battle,  gloomy,  and  depressed  with  the  idea  of  Balder's 
enmity.  At  l«ngth  he  reaches  the  Grecian  seas,  where  the  sight 
of  those  scenes,  amongst  which  he  had  hoped  to  be  .blessed  with 
Ingeborg,  so'  irresistibly  recalls  his  lost  love  and  tbeir  common 
home  to  DIB  mind,  that  tie  immediately  sets  sail  for  the  stitl  che- 
rished north. 

'  Canto  Sixteen,  "  Frilhiof  and  Biom,"  is  a  dialogue  between 
the  friends,  who  alternately  speak  an  eight-lined  stanza  in  dactyls. 
Occasionally  relieved  by  other  feet.  Fritbiof  declares  himself 
weary  of  hia  Wiking  life,  and  home-aick;  a  frame  of  miud  which 
provokes  from  Biom  a  stanza  of  remonstrance.  Frithiof  next 
says'thiit  he  will  fake  the  opportunity  of  the  ship's  being  ice- 
bound, to  visit  King  Ring,  orice  nioi-e  behold  the  golden  tresses 
of  bis  stole*  bride,  ai)d  listen  to  the  beloved  tones  of  faer  Voice. 
fiioni,  concluding  that  Ring  is  to  be  slain  and  Ingebwg  carried 
i#,  ^dteerftftty  profi^rs  his  as^stancb ;  but  FHthiof's  b«Brt  ha!d 
been  eflectualiy  softened;  he  pronoirnces  Ring  and  Ingeborg 
guiltlew,  and  ascribes  4iis  sorrows  to  the  retenge  of  the  offended 
godf*     With  a  pj- omise  to  return  in  spring,  he  departs. 

Frithiof's  arrival  at  "  King  Ring's  Court"  is  the  title  and  sub- 
ject of  the  Seveateeoth  Canto,  which  diilera  in  measure  from 
Canto  II,  only  inasuch  as  it  is  wholly  without  double  rhymes, 
and  its  lines  contain  six,  instead  of  five  feet — the  fiiebelumeii 
Lied  measure,  if  we  remember  aright.  Frithiof  makes  bis  brst 
appearance  after  a  very  favorite  fashion  of  our  own  uld  poets. 
f^icb  was,  we  apprehend,  originally  set  by  Ulysses,  i.  e.  m  the 
garb  of  an  old  beggar.  He  is  jeered  coiante  de  raUoit  by  the 
coartiers,  and,  is  return,  handles  one  of  them  so  roughly  as  to 
attract  the  noonarch's  notice.  Questioned  by  Ring,  he  gives  an 
allegorical  or  esigmatica)  account  of  faimself,  wliich  so  pleases  lus 
Majesty  that  he  invites  the  stranger  to  sit  at  his  own  table,  re- 
questing him'^urther  tothrow  off  his  disguise.  He  compiles,  and 
appears  splendid  in  attire,  more  splendid  in  youthful  beauty  and 
vigor.  '  The  pale  cheeks  of  the  queen  are  suffused  with  blushes. 
It:ii  tits  yviB  festival,  wd  a  decorated  boar  is.  as  ucaalj  swv«d 
up. 

"  The  aged  monarch  rises,  all  sUv'ry  whiit  iiis  brow, 
Upon  the  boar  he  places  bis  hantl  and  speaks  his  vow: 
'  Proad  I^thlof  I  will  conquer,  howe'er  renowned  in  war ; 
So'belp  ma  FreT,and  Odin,  uid  tboa,  trcuKOidous  Thor '.' 
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"  With  scornful  lAagti  thesfranger  hii  stately  form  higb  rwsed, 
A  bero'i  lightning  linger  Bpon  his  bount'nimce  blaz'il ; 
With  (word  he  stnick  the  tabfc,  Hie  hell  re-echoed  rouod, 
Whilst  from  their  oaken  benches  the  Asrttetl  wAiriors  bound. 

"  •  The  TOW  that  1  shall  utter.  Sir  king,  1  pray  you  hear. 
This  Fiidiiof  is  ro;  klasman,  to  me  well  known  v>d  dear, 
Fritfaiof  will  I  deliver  from  hosts  in  arms  arrayed. 
So  help  me  thou  iny  Norna,  and  ihou  my  trusty  blade!'  *' 

The  old  king  laughs,  bidding  Ingeborg  fill  wine  to  the  stranger, 
wbom  he  invites  (o  spe«d  the  winter  with  hi«;  Ingeborg  s^WM 
some  purple  wine  on  her  \i\y  band  m  she  treiAbllngly  obeys;  and 
Frithiof  drains  to  her  health  such  a  born  as  two  "  such  men  ad 
live  in  our  deeenerate  days  could  not  have  emptied." 

"  The  Ice  Party"  is  tlic  Eighteenth,  dnd  shortest.  Canto  in  tbe 

n.  It  is  in  ball  ad- ana  pxs  tic  couplets,  ahd.its  whole  business 
tbe  naine  import,  aa  exeursioii  upon  die  ice;  The  king, 
MtwilhstandiBg  Fnthiof' s  warniiigs  of  danger,  cfauses  to  cross  ait 
am  of  the  frozen  aea  to  his  sledge,  instead  of  driHng  round  it. 
He  is  accompaoied  by  Ingeborg.  The  ice  breaks,  and  the  royal 
pair,  together  with  tbek  ttorse  and  sledgCj  are  rescued  front 
drownii^  solely  by  die  esettions  of  him  whose  prudent  canttoil 
had  just  before  been  tkitotbd  «>  oowardfce  by  the  rash  old  mo- 
narch, and  who  Is  now  complimented  by  hinii  a»  tf^nal  in  strength 
to  the  far-famed  Frithiof. 

The  Nineteenth  Cqnto,  "  Frithiof 's  Temptation,"  is  of  consi- 
derable length  and  considerable  importance  to  the  story,  and  to  the 
character  as  welf  of  tbe  hero  as  of  the  limes  painted,  and  of  the 
style  of  Scandinavian  poetry  imitated.  We  nvist  needs  translate 
(Mils  of  it,  but  hardly  know  bow  to  make  the  attempt,  our  ener- 
gies being  actually  appalled  by  the  aspect  of  e^^-footed  lines, 
and  of  tbe  proportion ute  cmaiility  of  learning  which  they  have 
enabled  Herr  Gottl.  Christ.  Jfrkdri  Mohoike  to  cram  into  one  por- 
tentous note.  We  will  nerve  ourselves,  however,  to  the  task,  and 
having  already  loflicted  enough  of  long  lines  apon  the  modern 
English  eyes  of  our  readers,  we  shall  follow  the  example  afforded 
us  both  by  Spanish  and  Eng^sb  editors  of  old  national  ballads, 
and  take  tbe  liberty  of  dtvidine  each  line  iwto  tito,  thus  forming 
more  Christian-like  stanzas.  1'  he  winter  has  passed  away,  spring 
is  come,  and  King,  Queen,  aiid  Frithiof  ride  a  hunting,  attended 
by  the  whole  court.  The  animation  of  th6  chaSe  and  the  beauty 
of  Ingeborg  are  spinlcdly  given,  aud  the  poet  warns  Frithiof 
against  the  danger  of  ^a^g  upon  her  charms,  l^e  lover  seems 
fiUly  aware  of  the  perils  which  beset;  him,  for  wliea  the  infirm  old 
husband  is  unable  to  keep  up  with  his  youthful  consort,  it  is  to 
tbe  former  that  he  attaches  biMself,  riding'  gloomily  by  his  side, 
whilst  thus  inwardly  lamenting.  t  2 
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Sorrow  dwdlt  not  oa  tbe  biBom, 

Puffed  amy  by  erary  wind. 

Ii  the  WiJdag  warrior  nocKly  ! 

Danger  tummon*  to  ber  dance. 

Quickly  flit  bit  daiUing  fancies 

As  tbe  claahing  weaponi  glance. 
"  Here  on  land  'tis  different.     Erer 

Melancbdy,  passionate,  deep. 

O'er  my  temples  flaps  her  paiiansj 

Dreamily  around  I  creep, 

Balder's  grove  it  nnfotgotteo, 

Unforgotten  too  tbe  vow 

Ing'boi^  pligbted.     Sbe  ne'er  broke  it ! 

Thou,  stem  Balder,  brok'sl  it,  tbuu!" 
The  old  king  interrupts  his  meditations  by  dedartog  htins^ 
tired,  and  expressing  his  wish  for  a  nap.  Fritluof  ui^otly  advises 
him  to  return  home,  whither  he  offers  to  conduct  him,  but  Ring 
insists  upon  sleeping  under  tbe  greeuwood  tree.  Frithiof  accord- 
iugly  spreads  his  own  mantle  for  him  to  lie  upoo,  and  sitting 
dowD  beside  him,  takes  his  rival's  grey  head  upon  bia  knees,. 

"  Whilst  be  sbmbets,  barkt  what  watbles 
Coal-black  bird  from  b(«ncbes  low  i 
'  Hasten  Frithiof,  slay  tbe  Grey-beard, 
End  your  quarrel  with  a  blow. 
Take  the  queen,  thy  consort  ia  sbe, 
Siuce  ber  kiss  your  contract  seskd ; — 
Human  eye  beholds  not;  coffins 
Never  mystery  revealed.' 

"  Frithiof  listens; — baik!  what  waibles 
Snow-white  bird  from  branches  low  > 
'  If  no  human  eye  beboM  thee, 
Odin's  eye  beboids  ibe  blow. 
ViUain!  wouldtttbon  slumber  nwrdcr? 
Undcfeoded  Grey-beard  Ilea; 
Whate'er  trophies  thou  may'st  gather. 
Hero's  fame  it  not  thy  prize !' 

"  Warbled  thus  tbe  feathered  rivab ; 
Angurwadcl  Frithiof  drew, 
And  away  in  horror  flung  it. 
Far  amidst  the  wood  it  Hew. 
Down  plunged  coal-bUck  bird  toNastrand;* 
On  etberial  pinion  rose. 
Breathing  harp-like  sounds,  tbe  Ticfor 
Tow'rds  the  snn  in  beav'n  that  glows." 

*  Ntnrand  is  Ui«  3t«adiu«iiu  hdL 
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The  king  suddenl;  awaking  asks  his  companion  what  haa  iw 
come  of  bis  swind,  of  the  l^htniog'^  brother. 

"  '  Litde  nuttters  it,'  qnoth  Frithiof, 

'  In  the  N(»thl«id  swcntts  Abound. 

Sbarp,  oh  Monan^,  ia  the  vnatA't  tongue. 

Speaks  no  woid  of  pettcefal  Mnind, 

Dwell  in  steel  tnBlieioiu  HpiriM, 

In  th' abyss  of  Niflbeim*  bred; 

Holf  slumber  tliey  respect  not. 

Tempts  their  spite  the  hoary  bead.'  " 
King  Ring  now  says  that  he  has  not  been  asleep,  but  trying 
Friifaiof,  whom  he  bds  known  from  the  first ;  that  he  Is  satisfied 
with  his  virtue,  and  will,  tiierefore,  ere  long  bequeath  hiui  his 
queen  and  crown.  Meanwhile  he  invites  him  to  contione  to  r^ 
Hde  with  him  as  his  adopted  son.  But  Frithtof  prudently  refuses^ 
saying  that  he  haa  already  staid  too  long,  as  the  sight  of  Ingeboif 
hu  rekindled  a  half-smothered  fire. 

in  the  Twentieth  Canto,  "  King  Ring's  Death,"  Frithit^,  -ia 
siecation  of  bis  virtuous  resolution,  comes  to  take  an  et^nat  teave 
of  the  king  and  queen,  for  man,  he  says,  is  a  slave  who  mustiobey 
his  Noma,  a;id  be  shall  behold  the  smoke  rising  in  the  North 
DO  more.  He  requests  Ingeborg  to  receive  baek  the  bracelet  as 
his  last  pledge ;  bat  Ring  prevents  fajs  defiarture  by  the  infor- 
iDation  that  be  is  himself  at  the  point  of  death.  The  old  kJug 
delivers  over  (o  his  young  friend  his  kingdom,  queen  and  son; 
cuts  deep  runes  for  Odin  in  his  lljrcast  and  arms ;  solemnly  drinks 
his  farewell  to  life  and  to  the  glorious  North,  and,  as  he  had  fore- 
told, presently  expires.  This  rune-cutting  was  a  device  to  lessen 
the  infamy  of  dying  peaceably  io  bed,  an  end  branded  with  the 
vituperative  appellation  of  a  "  straw-death,"  by  enabling  the  i)n- 
lucky  victims  of  old  ^e  or  malady  to  appear  somewhat  blood- 
stained at  the-  gates  of  Waltialla.  The  stanzas  in  this  singular 
canto  are  of  sis  lines,  some  of  which  contain  about  a  dactyl  !)ncl, 
diree-^uarters,  and  the  others  three  dactyls  ai)d  a.half. 

"  Ring's  Drapa,"  (or  Dirge)  the  Twenty-first  C^nto,  is  assuredly 
the  most  peculiar  in  the  poem,  though  to  the  general  reader  not 
the  most  interesting.  The  modern  scald  has  here  adopted  the  Ice- 
landic form  of  poetry,  substitutiltg  alliteration  for  rhyme.  His 
lines,  moreover,  consist  only  of  a  dactyl  and  a  trochee,  whilst  in 
every  short  disticH  three  words  at  least  begin  with  the  same  letter. 
We  shall  endeavour  to  translate  one  stanza  aS  a  specimen.  The 
whole  matter  pf  the  canto  is  the  king's  entrance  into  Walhalla,  and 
his  reception  by  the  different  gods.     Braga,  the  God  of  Poetry, 

'  A  lart  of  ScindlnRTiui  dim). 
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««lccmKB ipm  wtb  a  ptne^iical  >o«g,  whick,  after  eulagizii^liis 
martial  prowess,  wisdom,  justice,  liberality  aoid  pacific  «li^w8ttioii« 
thus  conclude^: 

"  Weloomci  tbou  wwy 
Heurof  WatfuOIa. 
Far  (binn^  ^be  North  ilidl 
Fiouriah  thy  fama. 
God  Braga  greets  ihech 
Gracious  wUh  wiue-cup, 
"^oriur'f  peace-uunda 
New  from  the  North." 
"  The  Election"  is  the  title  and  subject-matlet  of  tfae  htgU^ 
ppetical  and  inleiestiiig  TweDl)^secoHd  Canlo,  written  in  iambio 
ntetre,  sad  ataiizat  of  four  lioei,  tvro  octosyllabic,  and  two  half  tkafr 
length..  The  martial  temper  and.babila  of  the  Btadii,  who  ap- 
pear to  CDDfltitute  the  whme  of  the  popular  elective  assamkly,  are 
touched  with  a  spirit  that  makes  us  regret  having  hut  little  noom 
lor  furtber  extracts.    The   Ting  is  sumawned  to  assemble,  and 
the  Boti^  are  descrihed  as  taking  down  their  arms  £rom  th#  wa|J» 
of  their  bouaet  preparatory  to  attending  it 

"  Last  down  he  takes  his  ample  shield, 
Asunafbkiod. 

Hail,  iron  lord  of  thine  own  $eld, 
Thou  yeoman  good ! 

"  With  thee  thy  country'i  bonofs  sJl 
lu  freedom  ipmng. 
In  batde  thou'rt  that  country's  wall. 
In  peace  her  tongue." 

^es^  armed  electors  begin  bydedaring  the  inftntson  of  Rinsf 
toe  young  tty  administer  justice  or  lead  armies.  But  Frithiof, 
tiling  up  the  royal  boy  upon  his  shield,  chiims  the  crown  foF  the 
diild,  as  his  right,  and  promises  to  goveni  for  him  during  bis' 
minority. 

"  The  urchin  sat,  like  king  on  throne. 
On  shield  high  nused ; 
Like  eaglet  that  from  ciuggy  stone 
On  the  SUB  gazed. 

"  But  manly  coumnls  his  young  blood    ' 
f  ■    O'er-tedions  fonnd ; 

With  sudden  spring  OB  earth  he  stood ; 
A  kiDghke  bound  I 

"  Load  shouted  then  the  assembled  Ting, 
'  Northmen  with  joy 
Eleatboe.    Be  then  like  *M  Ring, 
Thon  ehiel4-bonie  buy!' " 
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~  'tWe  cblld  being  thai  chosen  king.  Us  piV>tector  b  invited  t>j 
the  tifie  of  Jori  to  marry  Ingeborg,  and  assvme  the  regency. 
Prithiof  gloomily  apswers,  that  the  business  of  the  day  is  to  elect 
a  Icing,  not  to  make  marriages;  thst  he  must  visit  Balder's  sanc- 
tuary, where  the  IVomir  avrait  him ;  and  that  the  offended  deity 
who  robbed  him  of  his  heart's  bride  can  alooe  restore  her. 

The  Twenty-third  Canto,  "  Frithitof  at  his  Father's  Barrow,"  is 
in  the  ottaoa  rima  of  Italy.  Frithiof,  after  visiting  and  apostro- 
pAizing  with  equal  feehng  and  poetry  the  various  scenes  of  child- 
sfa  sport  and  of  youthful  passtion,  repairs  to  his  father's  grave,  and 
riterc  implores  the  patcruul  spirit  to  instruct  him  how  to  propitiate 
(he  pious  bine-eyed  god,  niiose  wrath  he  can  no  longer  endure. 
He  obtains  no  answer,  but  during  the  night  which  he  there  pas scs^ 
beholds,  in  a  sort  of  vision,  a  new  and  more  irragfiiticetit  temple' 
Apob  the  site  of  (hat  vthich  be  badunfortunately  destroyed.  H^ 
itodenrtaoHs  the  hint,  and  joyfully  executes  this  very  natural  cottw 
pt^saflon  for  his  involuntary  sacrilege. 

For  the  "Twenty-fotirth  and  last  CantOi  "  The  Atonement,"  the 
poetical  descendant  of  the  Scandinavian  Scalds  has  selected  the 
iambic  trimeter.  "  Thus,"  observes  his  Gennan  trasslator, "  most 
worthily  closing  his  beautiful  whole,  with  the  majestic  tragical 
StHoriui  of  classical  antiqaity."  This  metre,  hke  that  of  the 
third  ointcs  we  disctaim,  *s  unsuited  to  the  genins  of  our  mother- 
tongue;  ^mI  m  we  propose  giving  ^  C0Rc1^»iotf  of  the  poem, 
have  hesitated  what  to  substitute  for  die  object  of  snch  profound 
admiration.  But  our  doubts  ceased,  when  we  reflected  that  our 
auent  to,  or  dissent  from,  Mohnike's  opinion  of  a  dramatic 
metre  being  ^e  best  adapted  loftily  to  close  a  narrative  poem, 
was  immaterial ;  and  that  our  business  was  to  give  a  just  idea  of 
our  mginal,  faults  as  welt  as  beauties,  for  which  purpose  we  mMst 
adhere  to  it  as  strictly  as  the  difitrrent  characters  of  the'  languages 
will  tHow.  We  resolved,  therefore,  to  adopt  our  ordhiary  blanfc: 
verve,  la  most  analagous  to  the  Stnarias;  and  if  we  cannot,  like 
Esaias  Tegoer,  effect  so  marked  a  distinction  between  the  mea- 
Ittre  of  tins  canto  and  of  the  eighth,  as  the  addition  of  a  foot,  to 
itttrodwce  what  variety  we  might,  by  avoiding  the  ease  and  die' 
im^ularity  in  the  firfal  foot,  which  we  deem  essentially  dranraric,' 
and  endeavouring  to  assume  a  little  more  stirtdiness  of  diction, 
According  to  epic  pmfcrtce'.  Whether  the  emf  nrty  rot  still  appeal* 
tone,  aflber  so  much  poetry,  if  not  of  s  higher,  yet  of  a  more' 
naskal  strain,  after  such  lyrical  richness  of  rhyme-  andmetre,  t^ 
M  concern  of  ours,  except  as  it  touches  the  reputation  of  a' poet* 
itrwhom  we  feel  sincerely  ineerested. 

Oar  author  first  describes  the  splendour  of  Frithtors  new-bililt 
temple,  then  its  solemn  consecraHon,  apd  the  hymn  sung  npon  the 
occasion  by  twelve  beautiful  virgins  in  honour  of  Balclet',  ccli;- 
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iM'Biiiig  UiG  vJitues  of  dii*  mosf  amiabk  awl  tnott  ti^loved  o£  A^e- 
Godii,  and  relqtiilg  how,  to  the  uiupeakAble  grief  of  tbe.ui«verae« 
be  was  slain,  tbri^ugh  the  artificea  of  Loke,  by.  die  flaft  of  hi^ 
blind  brother  Hoeder,  tbe  go^  of  jJarkneu.  The  l^in^,  it  wilj 
be  obsened,  \a  yet  more  strangely  blended  with  ^e  divinp  in 
Scandinavian  than  in  classical  my  thulogj'.  This  hymn  powerfully 
afiecfs  Friihiof,  Eurly  days  rise  vivid^  upon  bis  voul.  bis  adven- 
turous Wikiiig-\\k  fades  like  »  bloody  dreani  from  hi«  memory, 
and  earthly  hatred  and  revenge  melt  in  his  bosom.  Bald^r's  hi^ 
priest,  a  venerable  old  man,  now  addresses  a  sennqn  to  f^ritbiof^, 
the  length  of  which  formed,  we  suspect,  part  of  the  sacnlegious 
criminal's  punishment.  Our  unoffending  readers  shall  ]ixve  its 
pith  witli  all  practicable  brevity.  In  the  first  ninety  bnes,  thq 
noly  map  dilates  upqn  tbe  inadequacy  of  wjsdum  aud  stren)ftb  tq 
effect  aught  of  importance  if  out  united  to  piet^,  illustrating  this 
position  from  the  history  of  the  gods.  In  the  nest  fif^,  he  proves, 
111  the  same  way,  that  death  is  the  only  atonemait.  We  were 
really  alarmed  for  our  friend  Frithiof;  but  luckily 'hi*  monitor 
now  softens,  and  sayt, 

"  One  sBcrifice  1  knew — W  Uie  hiKh  gods 
Deader  than  victiini'  smdie — the  tdcrifice 
Of  the  fierce  hatred  of  thy  human  heart, 
pf  yeDgeful  tbo<igbtt.     Can«t  thou  not  blunt  their  SFOnda, 
Youth,  canst  tbou  not  foi^ive,  wbM  wpuld'tt  thou  here } 
Or  wherefore  build  tbis  sacred  eilifice } 
Wrought  slones  can  ne'er  propitiate  Balder.     Here, 
On  earth,  ev'u  as  in  heav'n,  atniieiiient  (Wells 
Ohly  where  peace  abides.     When  nitli  thy  foe, 
.  When  witb  thyself  thou'rt  reconciled,  tbe  god 
iVhoce  tresses  are  of  Bun-benins  is  atoned  !* 

Then  follow  some  obscure  praises  of  Christianity,  fo  Englidi 
taste  rather  inappropriately  placed  in  the  mouth  of  die  priest  of 
Ualder,  but  whjch  these  modern  revivers  of  heathen  legendary  lore 
seem  to  think  indispensable,  to  prove  that  they  are  not  tliemselves 
pagans.  How  far  professions  of  faith,  thus  brought  in  by  the 
bead  and  sho^lders,  may  be  requisite  in  Sweden,  we  cannot  tiik$ 
upon  our^lves  to  decide.  In  Germany  we  are  aware  that  such 
precautions  are  not  altogether  as  supererogatory  as  they  miglit 
seem  to  those  who  know  not  what  Gterman  enthusiasm  i^.  'fhe 
laborious  and  acute  Professor  DahlmaoQ  tells  us,  in  his  Historical 
Investigatipns,  that  some  of  the  more  ardent  devotees  of  Xeo- 
tonicism  have  ascri{;»ed  tbe  modern  degeneracy  of  the  north  of 
Europe  to  its  unfortunate  conversion  to  Christianity!  But  to 
return  (o  our  Asa-Sermon.  The  priest  now  explicitly  commands 
Friihiof  (o  abjure  his  h^red  fur  the  sous  of  Bed^,  and  ofler  them 
ffieadship ;  which,  he  adds,  Frithiof  may  ibc  more  easily  do,  m 
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Hdgi  w  dead,  having,  in  his  bigot  zeal,  puHed  s  fflQtuifOtu  idpl, 
voiriiipped  by  the  Vjmte,  down  upon  hia -own  beqd, 
"  Now  HiUilui  o'er  tbe  brazen  tbresbold  strode, 

Afid  with  uneertain  giauce  stood  nlently. 

Far  froqt  the  dreaded  one.     I'hen  from  his  loioa 

Tbe  armor-hater*  Fritbiof  took,  reclined 

Uii  golden  diield  against  the  altar's  foot. 

And  to  his  enemy  unanned  advanced- 

f  In  strife  like  this,'  with  kindly  voice  he  said, 

'  He  triumphs,  who  in  peace  bis  hand  lirst  gives.' 

^ing  Halfdan  colored,  off  bis  gaontlet  drew, 

And  each  in  friendly  hand,  dissevered  long. 

Firmly  struck  his,  pledge  of  fidelity 

ImmoyaUeas  rock.     The  grey-haired  priest 

Then  excommunication's  curse,  so  long 

Weighing  upon  the  outlnweil  sacrilege. 

Took  off.     Whilst  yet  he  spoke,  fair  logeboi^, 

In  ermine  clad  and  bridal  ornaments, 

Enteret)  the  temple,  fbllawed,  as  by  stars 

TTie  moon  in  heav'n,  by  a  fair  virgin  trwn  ; 

With  eyes  tearfully  beautiful,  she  sank 

Upon  her  brother's  heart:     He,  deqily  moved. 

His  cherished  sister  on  the  faithtril  breast 

Of  Prilbiof  placed.     Over  the  ahar  stone 

Of  Bdder,  now  propitiated,  her  band 

Fair  Ingebot^  presented  joyfiilly 

To  bim,  her  childhood's  friend,  her  heart's  belared.''t 

■Hiimrd.   Moch  ScandiiMTJ^g  poetry  coaslrt*  in  the  aubitiiutioD  <d  mchdmenf-. 
(in  sama  for  ofdiiury  aubslnniivei. 

.    t  One  ipMc  preventing  la  fivni  prine  inore  Ihw  Mic  ipccimen  rrom  the  original 
WAk,  ■«  (elect  Ae  pa^sige  ibove  trandaledi — 

"  Nu  ileg  Halfdan  iu 
ntofver  ki^tparlniikeln,  och  med  oyiu  blick 
hui  itnd  pi  altttnil  Tiin  deii  friikladc,  och  teg. 
Dl  tnipple  Frilhkif  br^njohatajran  TrSu  Kind, 
not  altrnt  ban  atuMe  ikiildeos  ejline  mod 
och'lriulde  obevannad  till  tin  oian  fnm. 
*  I  (tenna  itrid,  li  talte  han  Toed  lanllg  roil, 
iir  iidlatt  den,  aom  bjuder  font  liii  hand  till  frid.' 
.  fit  rodncfe  knngH^GlaB.^nig'alUbuidriteQ  at, 
och  lange  akilila  handec  aluga  nu  ihap, 
ell  kraftlgt  liiiiidila^  inifasl  i^'a  fjatlens  gnuid. 
?Srbannelaen  uPptiMte  gubben  lU.  aom  Kg 
Mofier  Varg  i  Venoi,  ofTcr  bihog  man. 
Och  aom  dcri  lottea.  inateg  ploiitigt  Iii|^i>org 
bradam^ckad.  hcimllnamaiitlad,  Dial'  lamor  fo[jd, 
aom  m&nen  fiHja  >f  atjemonn  pft  himlena  hvalf.  '  '      .' 

■ted  llfar  i  da  alidaii  dgoneii  hon  foil 
iatHI  ^n  bmde;^  hjena,  ircn  ban  lade  riini 
dvii  ksra  lyalvrn  iiiiill  FriUituri  trugiu  brini. 
Oi;h  o{m  Guilens  Hilar  nicklc  bun  niii  hand 
t|  Iromdciinsviiuncn,  Si  tiu  hjerlu  iilakade." — 1>'  I6T. 
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We  bsve  IcArMirselTe*  bo  space  for  nlditioatrf  remarin  vpan  tins 
poem,  Dor  are  they  wanted ;  our  opintoti  of  it  is  alremly  known  to 
our  readers,  and  we  bne  sbIj  to  add,  tkat  w«  look  Jnprtientl;  for 
the  new  work  nponwUcb-weoDderetuMl  the  Blihop  VS  Wexiois 
at  present  entpfoyed.  Of  Mobnike's  transkitioD,  his  enongh  lo 
state  that  we  have  aeUom  seen  one  m  faithful.  To  say  that  it  does 
not  equal  the  origiaal  in  spirit  or  in  sweetness,  is  only  to  say  that 
it  is  a  trraslatioR.  The  shackles  of  rhyme  and  of  metre  press  far 
iBore  heavily  on  him  who  must  follow,  than  oo  him  who  leads 
freely  asgenius  pronipti. 


Art.  XI. — La  T)erniire  Heure  des  'l\ircs,  ou  Hetahthsement  de 
fEquilibre  en  Europe.  'fTaditU  de  I'Allenwiid  da  Baroode 
B.  ci-devant  Gfia^ral-Major  au  service  de  Sa  Majesti  I'Eiupe- 
reur  de  Russie.    Par  M.X.  de  S^veliiiges.    8vo.  Paris.  IStiS. 

The  great  contest  now  raging  in  the  east  of  Enrope,  and  the 
consequences  wliit:h  it  may  produce,  fbrui  a  subject  too  fearfully 
important  to  be  regarded  with  any  other  than  ^)c  deepen  anxiety 
by  every  European  state,  and  by  none  more  ihau  England.  It  it 
a  subject  on  which  much  luu  been,  said  and  written,  both  on  the 
continent  and  in  our  oya  country,  and  yet  oi  that  uncb,  little — 
to  us  at  least — has  proved  aatisfiwtory.  TotaUy  unacquainted 
with  the'cbanNter  and  meansi  of  the  two  <»iiteQding  nations,  with 
(he  condition  of  the  variotis  fortresses,  and  with  the  nature  of  Ae 
co—tty  iavaded,  most  of  the  writers  in  question,  hwve  itot  neiHy 
indulged  in  bold,  unfounded  cunjeclures,  but  have  presumed  oo 
tlie  course  and  termination  of  eveota  with  as  much  coufidenc*  a*, 
if  they  had  caught  Abe  propbet's  inaalle.  or  outstripped  the  march 
pf  time.  Others,  again,  whose  means  of  information  were  re- 
spectable, and  from  whom,  in  consequence,  eomsdiing  better 
might  have  been  eipected,  have  sitfiiered  their  judgment  to  be 
misled  hy  feeting,  rather  than  guided  by  jnst  vievs  or  soand 
policy. 

In  the  present  coaflicliog  state  of  pwblie  «f>ini«ti,  and  in  the 
general  absence  of  anything  like  settled'  or  even  definite  notioM 
as  to  the  issue  of  the  war,. and  the  policy  that  ought  to  be  pnrsued 
by  powers  which,  though  at  present  neutral,  may  not,  and  proba- 
bly cannot,  long  remain  so,  speculation  wilt  be  busily  at  woik, 
and  the  expediency  of  certain  measures  discussed,  often  without 
much  regard  either  to  the  principles  of  in*enntienal  law,  or 
even  those  of  a  well -understood  national  interest.  Yet  Irom  ite 
collision  of  so  many  opinions  something  good  may  be  elicited ; 
what  is  untenable  must  be  compcUed  to  give  way ;  the  figures  (o 
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^irhwmiai  |i«MnineDC«  haa  bcenasngoed,  most  be tfara>«h  back 
mtalkm  Awie,  tmA  iboee  browght  forwanl,  wbicfa,  thoHgli  kithevto 
WHody  obocned,  mart  be  Kcknowlmiyd  to  posHu  tniu  Strang 
t9oi^  lo  fix  Ihe  mtUntioo.  Hance  may  WBitk  a>  graatar  Dnifcir4 
wljr  of  public  opiaion  tbu  night  bavebces  axpected  from  lb» 
bMarogeimaueleiiuiDtBof  whieh'itii-comfKMed. 

From  BMoe  peraonal  acquaintance  wi^  Euvopaaa  Twkej/ 
wdi  tbe  character  of  the  Moslona,  aad  tbeir  prevaihng  Aieling  as 
to  the  pi'esent  war,  we  are  induced  to  ca«toarDiit«  of  inlonnatioqi 
uto  the  political  treasury.  In  bo  doing  wc  are  actuated  br  Ae 
wiifa,  ramer  diaa  the  hope,  of  pKonotiag — in  fonw  degree,  how- 
ettr  hamble— the  intereBta  of  ja9lt<;e  and  tnid».  We  parpoae  to 
cwuder  ibe  subject  undw  nree  dittiact  heads:  the  probaMe 
Mue  of  tbe  war—tho  coaseijiKnces  wbicb  may  result  from  it— 
ud  tbe  pobc;  wluch  the  other  European  states,  eepeciaDy  France  - 
«mI  England,  would  be  warranted  ia  adopting. 

I.  On  contemplatii^;  die  stupendous  military  estaUishinent  of 
Kowin,  and  ber  vast  preparUiona  for  tbe  present  campaign,  a 
general,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  a  just  impresuanbas  arisen,  that 
Todwy  can  offer  no  long,  or  at  least  no  effectual  opposition'  to> 
^  invndii^  anny.  But  as  no  impicasion,  however  general,  iaof 
•ncitWMgkt  wban  nnaapported  b^  certain  (faita,  we  wiH  a^ert  to^ 
the  coBBpantivc  MeanS't^  aggreauon  and  of  defence  poaaessed  by 
the  baatile  powers. 

Th«  mibtvy  strangth  of  RuMin  baa  been  ngmely  «stiiaa(«d, 
(WKtinMs  at  a  Million.  >t  other  times  806,000  men,  BoA  am- 
rriggftiena,  if  tbe  eatimale  be  wstnctcd  to  tbe  regular  ptrmt- 
ant  inrce  of  the ,  empire.  Such  an  exaggentdoa  tbe  RtnttiianB- 
iWrnarfYCB,  tor  obvioua  reasons^  are  willing  eooogb  to  encoorage; ' 
btt  we  aaa  iufiHned  by  a. gentleman  wbo>  baa  served  many  years 
ia  the  afauea  of  the  Autocrat,  and  on  whose  autbority  we'can 
raly,|lMtaboat.600,000  is.  tbe  fuU^amoaat.  Thematerials  in-' 
died  fotr  a  much  ler|;cr  force  exist  among  the  peasMtf^,  arid  ill' 
the  lyalcna  ef  mi&ary  colomzabonl*  tnstiiUiteJ  by  the  unbitiMMi' 
policy  of  the  Tsars.  The  seift  of  the  empire,  wfao.consaMrte  in- 
chitf  Mfadalion,  ve  liable,  to  eeoscription  at  any  DMOwntf  and 
ihoaa  inrdiitftr  dependant  on  the  impeiiat  faniii;y  (amounting' 
te^seme  Mfilions)  an  fanned  into  military  commucniMs,  are  con-' 
itally  encscised,  and  veady  for  the  field.  Nop  ase  lhe^«e  inha- 
bilaats  ksa  anzions  to  be  iDscrU>ed  on  the  militei?  roll;  although- 
their  active  services  may  never  be  reijaired,  their  nominal  military ' 


itputiriljiinhsbiladfk  afiniuiiduclMlwilh  »  naob 
ii^j,  am  aaaj  oi  oaD  nu  ■  ncri&n  to  iIk  rigour  of  Ibe  jtvaaty,  tfui  ibo  priv*. 
IHH  «hith  aiMil  Dm  iter  ill  knnluiioB. 


*  Ua  uaxfhnBig  af  mahitardai  of  tbe  soot  pesniilry  ft 
■olB  iKtmioKt  or  uiidiilncti  bat  iwrtiaHji  inhsbibKl,  k  afiei: 

)  jtvaaty,  tfui  i 
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charietef-enanres  Ibein  pecHliar  pmile^.  HimCe  cloawu.'tdl) 
feariiil  to  be  contemplated  wtthoat  ahnn,  Bhin^Mr  tbro<^;homt  ill 
European  RussM.  it  is  improbaMe,  however,  that  dMse  elemaOi 
will  for  some  tiraie  be  roused-into  ftctton  on  any  occMion  bdov 
tktt  of  neoessitj';  the  natioa  is  as  mach  agricuttaral — and  it  msbe* 
to  be  as  commercial — as  it  it  militaiy ;  and  a  long  period  muM 
«lapbe  before  tbe  cuktvation  of  die  soil  will  pennit  tbe  abstiactioa 
of  ver;  nomeroiu  bands.  Eren  as  it  is,  a  sufficient  number  da 
90t  rewain  for  ibe  purpose. 

(K  these  600,000,  so  many  are  neceuary  for  the  defence  of  a 
widely  extended  line  of  frontier,  that  certainly  not  twcKthirdi  are 
■t  one  time  availaUe  for  foreign  service.  They  may,  indeed,  be 
MHiforced  from  the  mtbtary  colonies  spread  throughout  d>e  em- 
pin,  but  for  the  reason  just  assigned,  this  would  not  be  dooe  to 
■ny  great  extent,  in  any  cbk  short  of  absolute  necessity,  sudi  as  diat 
of  the  empire  itself  being  invaded ;  and  such  conscnpt*  oould  not 
be  compared  with  the  regular  vetenia  troops.  At  present,  between 
900,000  and  300,000  are  said  to  be  oq  t^e  theatre  of  war,— a 
force,  wAm  all,  truly  formidable.  What  baa  Turkey  to  oj^Mse 
loit? 

It  has  for  some  time  been  tbe  faiiun  (we  caa  uae  no  odier 
term)  to  ondemte  tbe  military  atrnagth  of  theOttoaMaa;  bat 
stieh  de|H«oiatory  st&tsments  generally  issue .  {ma  the  partiiaas 
of  Greece — and  of  Russia,  as  the  supposed  most  actne  ohaaipioi 
of  Gre^'indiependence-^aad  are,  therefore,  to  be  received  with 
caution;  some  of  them  are  manifestly  qnitfl  absuid.  before  Un 
breakii^  otat  of  tbe  preaent  contest,  it  was  ^:onfidently  amerted, 
tbat,  after  leaiing  sufficient  garrisons  in  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and 
tbe  capital,  the  Sultan  would  not  have  a  disposable  force  of 
30,000  men  to  oppose  to  tbe  Russians.  Tbe  fact,  however,  is, 
tbatnaarly  four  times  that  number  w>w  occupy  the  fortresMs  Bortli 
of  thd  Balkan  mountains;  apd  from  personal  'Obeeivation  we 
Imow  that  at  Adrianopht  and  ^n  tbe  capital  about  aoO.OOO  ire 
now  training  after  the  Kurapean  diacit^ne.  Besides,  nunberslare 
i)Ow  OB- their  way  from  Syrat  and  -Asia  Minor- to  Constantioopla. 
On  the  wbol«,  then,  we  are  justified,  we  think,  in  estimi4ug:dK 
iQililary  force  of  Turkey,  at  350,000— re  fonre  too  wbidi  uaques- 
'  lK»H«b)y  adnuto  of  inetcase.  Should  the  Russians  succeed  in 
penetrating  to  tbe  c^tal,  Uiey  will  there  have  to  oppose  a  couo*- 
less  multitude,  headed  by  the  sultan  in  petson,  and  nndfef-the 
sacred  staadafdof  Mahomet.* 


re ot iW  faiUi.    The  •bole  populatioiiorilwempiTcUthuufibt  bj  thcTcffcUi 
miniiletg  to  eicced  Uiinj  tsUlioq^    Tbis  mij  be  Inie  if  we  inclada  ^7pti> 
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Bat  whilb  the  tKO  belligerent  pnrtieB  may  be  considered  no 
•early  balanred  in  numerical  strength,  the  superiority  in  point  of 
discij^ine,  wid  of  the  necessary  materiel  of  an  anny-  posseiaed  by 
ibe  RuinaDB,  must  yield  tbem  innumerBble  advimtagest  while,  ou 
the  other  hartd,  die  Ottomans  are  not  only  as  brave  as  any  peopl« 
•a  ear^,  but  are  animated  by  all  the  motives  which  usually  give 
&•  victory  to  tbie  invaded — by  patriotiam — by'religioae  fervour — 
ky  an  wrincible  belief  in  predestinatioit — by  the  pvomised  psra- 
due,  the  delicious  streams,  the  beautiful  houris,  that  are-  the  Mos^ 
kill's  reward  who  dies  in  defence  of  his  fakh.  Yet,  with  aH  lhi( 
enlbusiaam  (^  spirit — this  more  than  mortal  ardour  for  the  batrie 
field,  tbey  are — as  contrasted  with  the  cold,  passive,  and  disciplined 
Rossian  soldien — but  raw  levies,  mere  sehooi-boy  leanters  of  dt^ 
Christian's  mode  of  fighting.  -     ■ 

It  is  assnredly  a  great  mlsftntune  to  Mahmud,  that  cirouoH 
stances  bave  compelled  him  to  draw  the  sword  against  the  most 
fomiidabte  of  his  enemies,  before  he  has  had  time  sufficient  to 
Biiture  bis  magoi6cent  plans.  Had  he  been  allowed  (and  if  b<< 
had,  w«11  Russia  hnew  tiie  danger  to  her  long-cheriidied  views)  to 
remain  at  peace  a  few  years  longer — to  discipline  his  troops,  iini 
prove  bis  gunnery,  augment  the  keavif  train  of  his  artillery,  and 
eonttnict  or  purchase  anodwr  fleet,  in  lieu  of  the  one  so  "  im- 
tmrmlly"  tost  at  Navarino,  not  all  the  power  of  Russia  would 
have  been  able  to  make  any  considerable  impression  on  the  right 
of  the  Danube,  much  less  to  shake  the  stability  of  bis  throne. 

But  wbat  are  the  obstacles  presented  to  an  invading  army  1^ 
^  nataral  and  artificial  defences  of  the  country  ? 

Of  these,  the  chief  is,  doubtless,  the  famous  range  of  mountain* 
vhich  divide  Bulgaria  from  Rumelta— the  diirdline,  (as  itM 
Daaobe  was  the  second,  and  the  prmcipalitiai  the  first,)  which 
has  hitherto  proved  an  impassable  barrier  to  the  Russian  tegioDB. 
The  breadUi  of  tiw  Balkan  varies  from  thirty  to  ninety  miles,  in- 
tersected with  defiles,  but  throngh  which  there  are  only  three 
passes  at  all  calculated  for  die  pass^e  of  an  anny,  and  of  these 
not  one  diat  doea  not  present  the  greatest  difiicuhies  to  the  transit 
of  trtiUery  and  commiBsariat  supplies.*     Of  these,  the  only  one 

fi,  but  it  De«  om»t- 

I  iDD*  fhM  Qmm 

.  J)opoH»,  aiid  tlwnoe 

otiree  ofthe  Hartlu  te  AdrUnople. 

The  pMh  ihToogh  Sbunto  lo  Adriuwple  i*  lh«  centntl  onr.    The  snB  to  Ae  Hgfat 

hn  BiiMdwk.  ttt  SiMo**.  pawn  Ihnw^  Tornon,  Kibrara,  KeianUk,  EakySagn. 

fcmr-lf  uUplw  ID  lbs  Mwito  ■■•d  AdnanopJe.    The  oUirr  on  tbe  led  Kli  out  Crimi 

aj-<^loa-Buarjik,  uid  pauea  ihrouKh  Kunjjj,  Prarsdy,  Aidoa,  Omur-Faliiti,  tuxl 
•Kiliwii,  to  Ibt  MM  point  of  dwiiMttan. 
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we  have  tniveraed  i§  that  whidi  leads  from  Rudlcbtidtror  Silis- 
bia,  through  Kazgrad.  Shumla  (or  Esky-Juaia),  CarDabat,  »ai 
Papul;  to  Adrioiu^le.  Though  this  in  consklered  the  moH 
practicable  route,  the  distance  from  Shamla  to  Caroabat  (aboid 
«eveatj-five  miles)  ia  one  Beries  of  obstaclea,  which,  though  uot  la 
themselves  insuperable,  a  handful  of  mea  may  make  of  iucalcur- 
lable  annoyance  to  on  invading  enemy.  And  we  Buy  abo  vM, 
ibat  frmn  Camabat  to  Adrianople  (about  aeventy  taHet)  llit 
OMintry  presents,  though  divested  of  its  grander  features,  many 
points  of  defence.  Bad  as  are  the  roads  through  these  lot^[ 
jnoumaio  defiles,  they  are  not  impracticable  to  the  trausit  of  ligm 
artillery,,  since  the  Porte  has  recently  traflsmitted  through  tbeoi 
900  additioDal  pieces  of  ordn^ce  for  the  defence  of  Shurah 
and  Silistria.  But  these  were  transported  by  the  goyetuntent  of 
the  countjy  in  time  of  peace ;  how  different  may  it  b«  for  llie  in- 
vaders, should  their  every  step  be  disputed ;  when  ^«  lengthened 
lines  of  canmHi,  of  munition,  and  of  provender— for  the  cattk,  al 
veil  as  men,  must  have  their  food  carried  along  with  thcia — will 
be  checked  at  every  rocky  tam,  every  precipice,  every  narroi* 
jpaas,  by  the  fierce  tkfenders  of  the  Moslem  throne!  In  such  a 
•tfuggle,  where  natural  obstacles  give  Uteir  ud,  neither  niimbeM 
UM  diadpliae  gain  the  day — for  nettber  numbers  nor  disciplliM 
can  be  brooght  into  actios.  Still  even  these  cannnf  that  lbs 
Porfe  lias  sent  by  land  are  only  1^1  artillery,  the  haavy.  ordbsaca 
reqqixed  ior  the  fortresses  north  of  dae  Balkan  beiqg  always  trails' 
nitted  by  sea  to  Varna,  and  from  thance  to  their  dutinatan.  So 
that  Russia  must  transport  by  sea,  and  land  in  Rnmeltd  her  heatnr 
artillery,  or  the  Tsar  will  only  have  mu^keta  and  six-pouiiden 
vilh  which  to  batter  the  Seraglio. 

A  Turkish  fortress  is  not  a  flemish  one — Sheial*  is  not  t 
BugeD-op-Zoom — but  the  natural  defences  of  roeky  positiofisi 
though  only  surmounted  with  thick  brick  wa|l%  fianked.  wilR 
bastions,  at  which  Vauban  end  Cohom  would  have  sneered  with 
the  iftleroiost  disdain,  have  often  been,  to  the  Turks,  barriara  of 
strength,  orer  wbieh  the  utmost  courage  and  gigaottc  nombers  of 
the  enemy  could  not  triumph.  In  nothing  is  this  moat  tonark-i 
able  of  warlike  nations,  the  Turks,  more  distinguished  than  by 
the  iodotnitable  energy,  skill,  and  success,  with  which  they  defead 
their  riMie,  onscientilic  fbrtresses  and  fortified  camps.  On  the 
B^mibe;  iJraHow,  after  vast  slaughter  of  the  besiegers^  surrdB' 
dered— the  garrt^ou,  with  all  the  honours  of  war,  being  allowed 
to  mar^  lo  Silistria,  a  still  more  important  fortress,  which  oc- 
cupies the  atteHHon  of  a  large  division  of  the  Russian  army; 
while  another  division  ciies  ali?ud  for  succours,  apjirehensive  of 
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wme  rear  mon^nt  of  the  Pa£ha.wlu>  cqpqUiadaiR  Widdio> 
Alt  tltb,  and  more,  is  behind  the  Autocrat,  and  hp^*.  bim  ibv 
Balkan,  and  Shtvnia,  and  Vaina.  /     . 

Shumla  is  the  land,  Varna. tlie  sea — key  of  Rtuneli?-  Wl^v 
tlie  Russians,  after  six  Ot  seven  years  occifi^ation  (^  Bulgadh 
attacked  Shumla,  in  1810,  the  Pasha,  after  ^ejjiad  retired  m 
diamaj,  and  precipitateljF  retreated  beyond  (hc^  P^nube,,  wrote,  t* 
die  Sublime  Porte,  that  he  had  cut  off  aa  mf^>  I^uwiaii  he«d« 
■a' would  form  a  bridge  to  (lie  mooo — an.prjeptal.laj'perjbokw 
but  significant  enough  of  the  loss  sustained  hy  tl^e  assailmilv 
before  this  rude  but  admirably  situated  fQiitrea.  Varsft,. though 
less  indebted  to  natural  poaitioQ,  is. artificial!;  str^g^r,  aod  ckb 
onlj  fall  by  a  combined  powerful  and  ably  conducted  atfack  bjr 
sea  as  well  as  by  land.  While  this  third  linq  presents  obstaclei.sv 
considerable,  hitherto  indeed  invincible,  .the  invadn^  .have  oatj 
passed  their  army  over  the  secon4  line,  the  .Panube,.  without 
having  made  themselves  masters  of  some  .^f  its  most  ^iniportMit 
fortresses,  which  are  said  to  be  wet\  suptplicd  .^i^d  nvioerouw^ 
garrisoned.  In  the  eveut  of  retr^t,  these  mu^l  pres«t>t  aUunVlg 
obstacles,  to  a  discomfited  ^nuy,  while  ih^ir  capture  .at  en  earlier 
period  cannot  be  effected  without  grwt  loss  to  the  ^Hvaders,        i 

Should  the  Bassians  gain  possession  of  the  strong,  places  north 
of  the  Balkan,  tUey  will  probably  penetrate  iu  three  divisions,. of 
unequal  force  and  character,  by  the  passes  we, have  mentioned 
into  Rumelia.  This  movement  fr.um  Varpa,  $lu)inlaii  and  Tegi 
nova,  on  Adrianople,  could  not,  from  tiie  character  of  the  coiu>try, 
tod  the  overwhelming  ipcumbrance  of  ordnaftp^  ^IidHtojKS,  ha 
accomplished  in  less  than  a  foitiiight..  ^iftwhen  to  these  Djilu»( 
difficuuies  come  to  be  superidded  the  [esistance  of  junneKMH 
warlike  and  determined  foes,  a  still  loiter  penod- of' arduous 
tiruggte  may  be  before  them;  y«t,  like  the  British  nmidst'  the 
Pjieuees,  they  may  carry  every  well-conlested  height,  and  even^ 
tally  rush  down  into  Rumelia. 

From  these  considerations,  we  think  that  unless  the  Tsar  spee- 
tffy  obtain  possession  of  the  northern  keys  of  the  Balkan,  he  will 
not  attempt  to  penetrate  the  mountains  this  campaign;  since  he 
vould,  wtth  an  exhausted  inferior  army,  find  bimaelf  ;|)i  frput  ojf 
a  Biroiigly  intrenched  and  numerously  defeuded  camp  at  Adria* 
Dc^e,  commanded  by  the  Vizier,  perhaps  by  the  Sultan. in  per* 
son.  Prudence  would  seem  to  dictate  that  the  Enperer  ihwM 
content  hinuetf  with  the  possession  of  the  keys  during  the  winter  :■ 
he  would  thui  be  enabled  to  augment  his  forces  and  supplies,  and 
impare  foF  a  new  campaign,  for  which  the  mountains,  Adrianople 
and  Constantinople,  with  many  intermediate  difficulties,  would 
fttrnish  him  with  ample  employment.     But  in  this  view  every 
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-diing  ^ef>M^Ji  OD  the  time  when  the  Emperor  fehafl  be  tnastef  of 
'Sbumla  and  Vams:  His  object  would  clearly  be,  if  practicable, 
to  winter  on  Uie  sqnth  rather  tbaii  the  north  of  the  Bsllun.  We 
certainly  do  not  think  bis  present  force  in  Bulgaria,  great  as  it 
unquestionably  is,  at  all  superior  to  the  magoitiide  of  Uie  under- 
taking— that  of  at  once  entering  Rumelia.  Of  this  Nicholas 
MeuB  to  have  became  soMible ;  hence  his  command  of  vast  rein- 
'forcemenls  from  the  bosom  of  his  empire,  part  of  which  have,  it 
i»  laid,  already  crossed  the  Danube.  Of  his  ultimate  siicceSi, 
unlras  sif  riiiliy  defeated  in  Bulgaria,  should  he  persist  in  bringibg 
hi^  immense  means  to  bear  on  this  contest,  no  reasonable  doubt 
can  be  entertained.  But  even  when  he  diall  have  passed  tbe 
Balkan,  and  gained  a  decisive  victory  at  Adrianople,  thbt  victory 
wiH  not  decide  the  fate  of  the  Ottoman  i  many  and  desperate 
Straggles  will  be  made  before  Constantinople  acknowledges  hii 
sway.  Indeed,  if  we  do  not  greatly  mistue  the  diaracter  and 
in^uence  of  the  present  Sultan,  before  such  an  svent  happens,  that 
imperial  city  will  become  a  heap  of  smoking  ruins,  antt  serve  as 
a  tomb  for  Ibe  descendants  of  Othman. 

Mabmnd  is  beyond  contradiction  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary liien  diBt  ever  swayed  tbe  Turkish  sceptre.  We  fully  concar 
in  the  following  just  eulogium  passed  on  him  by  Count  AndreosH, 
the  ci-devant  French  Ambassador  to  the  Porte  in  1813  and  ISU?* 
After  alluding  to  the  distracted  condition  of  the  empire,  wbich  was 
in  a  state  of  revolt  during  ibe  reign  of  Selim  III.  be  proceeds : — 

"But  resolved  to  recover  bts  rigfals,  the  present  Grand  Seignof,Msh- 
|bnd  II.  (bom  in  1785,  elected  in  1808,)  a  prince  of  the  greatctt  cb»- 
racter,  has  In  tfae  space  of  two  yean,  and  by  vigorous  acU,  entirely  nip- 
wtMed  tbe  Janizaries,  and  detached  from  them  tbe  whole  body  of  tbe 
Ulemas,  which  in  tbe  revolutions  of  die  Seraglio  alwsyi  acted  with  then. 
By  extbpolhig  tbe  Webabites,  be  has  re-estabUsbed  the  pilgrimage  to 
'Mecoa,  siJod  reJnOated  faknaelf  In  tbe  exercise  of  tbe  Caliphat.  He  hx 
^takien  Widdiii,  befon  which  tbe  famoas  Capitan  Pasha,  Hussein,  bad 
(ailed;  re-coneuered  Servia,  iriuch  £ve  years  of  ooHHSOtioos  bad'Kii- 
dereti  independent  of  his  away ;  and  sabdned,  or  put  to  death,  all  tfae 
rebellions  pachas,  agas,  and  ayaoa,  who  bad  tbe  audacity  to  dispute  his 
anthority.  He  has  done  away  with  hereStanf  paslialict ;  both  padw 
and  agaa  aie  now  removeable ;  many  of  them  inere  removed,  aftfl  tlNir 
jdace*  supplied  by  his  owd  creatures  in  tbe  Seraglio.  Tbe  cofmption  of 
tiw  rainistert  d£  Seliin  lit.  having  occasioned  the  deposition,  and,  in  tbe 
•etpal,  tbe  destrtiction  of  tiiat  prince,  Mabmud  has  chosen  a  vizier  witb- 
.out  talcnli,  and  i£  a  very  feeble  understanding.  He  watches  over  bit 
Divan  with  extreme  vigilance,  and  leaves  it  cmly  the  shadow  of  power: 
he  himself  directs  and  regulates  every  thing;  in  a  word,  he  alone  constt- 
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Mp  tbc  goyetDnent.  Better  nnd  sooner  inforaMd  Ibu  Ut  minutersoF 
whatever  bappens,  by  menns  of  hia  secret  nai  ever-active  apiei,  h»  men- 
fflres  are  oflcD  takeu  before  tlic  reports  of  tbe  viiier  bitve  time  to  reach 
inm.  Active,  laborious,  impeDetrable  tn  Iiis  <)ea)gDa,  a  zealous  obseircr 
Of  bis  religion,  faitbful'  to  bts  promises,  sober,  anrf  an  encoutngcr  of 
maniitj,  Sultan  Mabmud  may  be  justly  reganled  as  a  j^nomenon  for 
Tukey. 

"Socfa  was  the  opinion,"  continues  Aminatsj,  "  mt  expKMed  in 
1818,  revpectini;  this  a'>TCreig:D.  Bnt  since  tttat  tiwe,  Sattsn  MAltmnH, 
by  «q>pressiiig  the  Janiianes,  has  not  only  annitHlaled  tbat  end  leas  sources 
vftroables  and  disordeis,  destroyed  the  obstacle  which  wuever  oppoted 
to  imOToveraents,  however  slight,  and  brakcn  in  pieces  an  inatnunoit  ofteu 
Bseful  to  tbe  foreign  enemy  alone  :  be  has  even  cbaBgedoueof  the  fuuda- 
meotsl  coRstitations  of  tbe  Othmaiiic  empire  j — a  thing  not  sufficiently 
onderstood  by  Europeans.  Whatever  be  tbe  rfesult  of  such  a  step,  as 
hotd  in  the  conception,  as  it  was  difficult  anil  even  dangeiniis  in  the  cxe- 
nlioB,  it  caQnot  bnt  impart  Instre  to  a  reign  in  which  Mabmnd  has 
eahibited  oil  tb«  qudities  of  a  ruler  jealons  of  his  power,  with  tbe  talents 
and  cknracter  necessary  to  make  that  poncr  respected." — J>he.  I'tiL 
pp.  xiir — xzviu. 

To  this  unesceptionable  testimony  of  Mahmud's  ability  and 
hborio'us  attention  to  the  duties  of  hia  station,  we  may  add,  that 
be  is  the  first  sultan,  for  many  ages,  who  openly  takes  bis  seat 
kmong  his  minbters  in  the  Divan :  he  is  no  longer  concealed  from 
them  by  a  screen,  but  converses  familiarly  wiUi  all.  And  in  hia 
weekly  processions  to  tbe  great  mosque,  innumerable  are  the  me- 
morials which  we  have  seen  presented  to  bim  by  Greeks  ;is  well  as 
Turks,  both  of  whom  appeared  confident  that  their  complaints 
would  be  heard,  and  their  grievances  redressed,  if  possible.  All 
■bene  themorials  are  read  tobim,  and  his  decisions  are  immediately 
communicated  to  the  memorialists. 

Mahmud  has  been  represented  as  a  sanguinary  monster;  yet 
Ihetruthia,  that  he  has  exhibited  more  instances  of  clemency  and 
generosity  than  any  monarch  we  could  name.  Besides,  it  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  over  any  but  his  immediate  servants,  be 
governs  in  an  arbitrary  manner.  The  mca'nest  I'tirk  has  rights 
wfai«:b  are  sanctioned  by  law  and  established  usage,  and  of  which 
die  sultan  has  no  power  to  deprive  bim ;  tTie  veiy  attempt  to  do 
■o  would  raise  up  a  storm  of  opposition  which  not  even  the  "  vicar 
of  the  Prophet  of  God"  could  allay.  But  over  all  who  fdl  any 
office  in  the  state — all  who  receive  wages  at  his  hands,  his  sway  is 
boundless :  from  his  decision,  whether  of  corporal  puuishnient,  of 
partial  con6scatioii,  or  of  life  or  death,  there  lies  no  appeal.  Nor 
M  tbia  any  other  than  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  the  Turks  gene- 
rally, with  whom  the  agents  of  government  are  no  favourites. 

'JTbe  personal  character  of  the  present  sidtan  must  have  great 
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iiiAuence  on  the  events  of  tlie  war.  He  la  inflexible  in  tiis  puT-, 
pones;  cnrele»a  alike  of  the  threats  and  promiBea  bflhe  Christian 
powers,  he  obstinately  penevereti  in  his  designs.  Coiucious  that 
kis  empire  is  at  this  moment  stronger  than  it  has  been  for  a. 
century  past,  and  that  from  the  sanctity  i^f  his  vicaiial  dignity  (U& 
is  accounted  the  lawful  successor  of  the  Prophet  by  a  great  por-' 
tio*  of  the  'Mohammedan  ihorld,  msny  of  wboae  phnnn,  in  other 
respects  independent,  receiTe  investiture  at  his  bands)  be  can  at 
any  time,  by  unfurling  tbe  sacred  standard,  rouse  to  dreadful 
anei^jy  all  "  true  betisvers,"  he  appears  undismayed  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  crisis,  and  his  people  evidently  share  in  his  conh- 
deuce,  and  repose  the  fullest  reliance  on  the  wisdom  of  his  super- 
intending government. 

We  dismiss  this  part  of  the  subject  with  expressing  our  decided 
conviction,  that  alUiough  Russia  nujy,and  probably  tcili  triumph, 
if  all  her  inunense  resources  are  brought  forward,  and  if  her  career 
be  unchecked  by  foreign  interposition,  that  triumph  will  neither 
be  speedy  nor  easy.  Hivers  of  Muscovite  blood  must  flow,  and 
the  strength  of  (he  empire  be  greatly  diminished  before  tlie  impe- 
rial eagles  spread  their  sanguinary  wings  over  the  ruins  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

11.  The  policy  of  Russia,  since  tlie  accession  of  Catherine  II., 
has  evidently  been  to  extend  as  far  as  possible  tlie  bounds  of  the 
empire  to  the  south  and  west.  No  treaties,  however  solemn — ; 
no  considerations  of  Justice,  however  powerful,  have  been  able  to 
prevent  her  from  seizing  every  opportunity  of  increasing  her  domi- 
nions. To  her  all-grasping  ambition,  not  merely  enemies,  bill 
neutrals,  allii'S  and  fiiends  have  been  alteruutely  tbe  victims.  The 
parlitiou  of  Holand — a  deed  which  will  be  stamped  with  (he  exe- 
crations 1^  all  posterity— originated  with  her.  During  the  ag- 
gressions of  Ituonupurte,  Alexander,  whether  as  an  enemy  or  an 
ally  of  France,  bad  always  the  address  to  obtain  a  share  of  the 
spoils  of  his  less  powerful  ncighbunrs;  and  the  recent  events,  both 
in  Persia  and  Turkey,  will  not  tend  to  exculpate  the  reigning  em- 
peror from  the  ruling  vice  of  his  predecessors.  Conquest  ou  tbe 
highest  scale,  and  without  regard  to  the  principles  which  regulate 
more  honourable,  but  probably  more  feeble  states,  is  evidently 
the  aim  of  Kussia — an  Him  which,  however,  she  may  sometimes 
appear  to  diverge  from,  she  never  ceases  to  pursue,  with  a  per- 
severance that  scorns  to  relax,  and  a  craft  that  would  have  done 
honour  to  the  feeblest  petty  sovereign  of  Italy. 

Ill  the  present  case  Nicholas  disclaims  all  design  of  territorial 
aggranilizeinent ;  yet  in  the  same  manifesto  he  incautiously  allows 
tlie  characferistic  policy  of  the  Tsars  to  appear.  From  what  we 
can  gather  of  his  demands,  he  appears  to  insist- 
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Oh  the  indcpeiulence  of  Greece,  and  of  the  two  pribcij^alitk-s 
mn  tbe  left  bank  of  tlie  Danulie. 

A  free  passage  of  the  Bosphorus  for  the  vessels  of  all  naitont- 

A  new  deiqarcfltioa  of  boundaries  on  his  Caucasian  frontier,.  ,. 

Ad  adeauate  aidemnity  for  tbe  expenses  of  the  .wv-  - 

To  each  of  these  points  we  will  briefly  advert. 

1.  The  .Greek  revolution  unquestioaaU;  owea  its  origin  to 
ihe  intrigues  and  influence  of  Russia.  With  a  view  to  distract  th^ 
coanciM  of  tbe  Divan,  and  to  weaken  the  Ottoman  power,  iUwi- 
ander  had  his  emissaries  at  work  throi^bout  Greece  and  the  tvim 
principalities,  to  initiate  the  people  into  a  sort  of  political  free- 
Biasobry,  and  thereby  render  them,  at  a  moment's  notice,  readjr  to 
riie  against  the  sultan's  authority.  The  present  eap^wr,  witk 
equal  crafl  and  success,  has  trodden  in  the  steps  of  his  predeces-' 
lor.  Hb  agents  have  been  despatched,  not  only  to  ke«p  alive  the 
flame  of  opposition,  but,  it  is  strongly  credited,  to  buy  over  to  his 
ioierest  tbe  leading  actors  in  diat  political  drama — ni«n  infamous 
for  their  venality  and  corruption;  and  by  means  of  his  money  and 
bis  promises — of  future  reward  and  pawerful  pRJtectioo  ■  Ac  bas 
doubtless  gained  a  considerable  number  of  partizans; — we  ma; 
ask,  for  what  purpose?  Is  the  autocrat  of  Russia,  became  so 
■uddeoly  attached  to  liberty,  such  a  zealous  champimp  for  popular 
rights,  as  to  lavish  money  which  be  can  ill  spare,  and  make  such 
streDuous  exertions,  iuerely  from  an  eoxiety  to  defei^  free  in- 
stilutioufl?  or  is  all  tbi*  but  in  accordance  wjth  the  principle^  tfi 
a  policjF  aysteuiaUcally  artful  and  grasping? 

Let  It  not  be  supposed  by  these  observations,  that  we  are  ene- 
miet  to  the  eatablisliment  of  Grecian  independence.  Let  Greectf 
be  really  emancipated — let  ber  be  dependent  neither  on  the  Husr 
siannor  the  Turk — and  the  wishes  of  all  good  men  will  beaccoar* 
plisbed.  But  this  is  a  "  consommation"  which,  however  "  devoutljf 
to  be  wished,"  is  not  so  easy  to  be  effected.  Tbe  autocrtt  haa. 
already  placed  one  of  his  own  creatures  at  the  head  of  the  repub- 
Uc,  but  such  is  her  weakness  to  resist  external  aggression,  and  what 
ii  worse,  8ucb  are  her  internaldlsorders,  that  she  must  have  power- 
ful protectors,  in  other  words,  matters.  By  whom  is  that  protec- 
tonliip  to  be  exercised?  If  by  the  three  powers  cotgointly,  who 
bare  recently  so  much  interested  themselves  in  ber  cause,  what  gua.- 
rantee  bare  two  of  them  that  Russian  influence  will  not  prepon- 
derate in  her  councils  1  Not  only  are  many  of  tbe  leadmg  Greeks 
averse  to  a  republican  form  of  government,  from  the  continued 
and  almost  fatal  disorders  whicli  it  is  the  nature  of  such  a  govern- 
ment to  foster,  but  they  do  not  even  attempt  to  disguise  tbeir  wish 
llial  ibc  country  should  be  for  over  incorporated  with  the  already 
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overgrown,  power  of  the  north.     From 'simHanty  of  reWgianr  aad 

otiier  causes,  the  bulk  of  the  nation  entertains' the  same  wish. 

If  Greece  is  to  be  erected  into  an  independent  state,  we  repeat, 
let  it  be  so  in  reality ;  but  that  independence  will  be  no  more  than 
a  mockery,  if  Russia  be  permitted  to  have  any  share  in  protecting 
her.  That  high  trust  must  rest  in  two  of  the  most  powerful  and 
most  honourable  Christian  states — England  and  France.  Bat 
Voiild  the  autocrat  submit  to  be  excluded  from  the  advantages 
fhat  must  necessarily  accrue  from  such  protection? 

!As  to  Hie  two  principalities,  WaHachia  and  MoHavia,  they  are 
at  present  Kttle  better  man  Russian  provinces.  To  talk  of  thetr 
iriaependence  is  idle:  their  geographical  position,  which  cuts 
ihetn  off  from  Turkey  and  Greece,  renders  their  complete  sub- 
jection to  their  northern  neighbour  inevitable.  TTiat  they  1*111 
Boon  form  an  integral  part  of  that  empire  is  among  the  least 
(touhtful  of  human  things;  imr  can  all  the  power  of  combined 
Europe  prevent  such  a  result — a  result  for  which  the  inhabitants 
themselves  have  long  prayed,  aud  to  oppose  which  would  be  sheer 
folly. 

S.  The  free  passage  of  the  Bosphorus  is  a  claim  which  Russia 
has  brouglit  forward  on  former  occasions  j  but  this  is  the  first 
lime  that  it  has  been  required  for  the  vessels  of  all  tiattons. 
Fearful  lest  a  too  sudden  disclosure  of  her  views  would  alarm  all 
Europe,  and  excite  a  determined  opposition  to  them,  she  has  tfae 
cunning  to  conceal  them  for  a  season,  and  the  art  to  stand  forth 
as  the  chimpion  of  universal  unshackled  commerce!  But  may 
not  much  of  what  we  have  unwillingly  foreboded  concerning 
Greece  apply  also  to  the  subject  before  us?  Is  it  at  all  imp^ro- 
bable,  that  if  the  defence  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus 
were  exercised  by  the  three  powers  conjunctly,  (aud  wc  suppose 
that  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  the  passage  some  such  arraom- 
ment  will  be  proposed,)  Russia,  from  her  proximity  and  her 
superior  naval  resources  in  that  quarter,  would  ulHmatelu — pro- 
bably on  the  breaking  out  of  the  first  war  with  France  and  England 
— gain  possession  (rf  every  fort  from  the  Mgtia  to  the  Euxine? 
ihat  Constantinople  itself  would,  in  consequence,  iall  an  easy 
prey? 

It  has  also  been  proposed  to  give  the  guardianship  of  the  two 
canals  to'sbme  subordmate  naval  power;  but  then  that  poWer 
should  also  be  uncontrouled  by  Russia.  Where  is  such  a  one  to 
be  found  ?  The  proximity  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  subjects  both 
in  some  degree  to  the  influence  of  their  too  formidable  neighbonr; 
and  to  the  Netherlands  applies  un  objection  too  obvious  to  Veqii^^ 
naming.     In  fact,  if  we  look  throughout  Europe,  not  one'  naval 
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power  could  probably  be  found  lo  which  the  three  governnieats 
most  interested  would  agree  in  committing  so  important  a  truiit. 
Nor  la  there  a  less  founded  objection  to  another  precious  expe- 
dient iust  proposed  in  France — that  ajier  the  Turks  are  drive^ 
fnua  Kurope,  the  Greek  empire  shall  be  revived,  and  the  defence 
of  the  Straits  committed  to  the  successor  of  Paleologus.  With- 
out adverting  at  present  to  Uie  remarkable  assumption  on  which 
(hat  expedknt  rests,  who  do«s  not  perceive  that  the  Greek 
monarch  would  be  no  more  than  a  vassal  of  tlie  7'sar,  b>  whose 
nifferance  alone  he  would  be  permitted,  far  a  time,  to  wield  his 
feeble  sceptre?  that  in  every  case  a  recommendation  from  the  latter 
would  to  the  former  have  all  the  weight  of  a  positive  command? 
Of  all  the  metaunes  yet  proposed  this  is  by  far  the  most  senseless. 
A  more  obvious  one — and  we  wonder  it  has  not  struck  some  of 
our  political  speculators — would  be,  to  destroy  at  once  all  the 
forts  and  batteries  on  the  two  Sti'aits,  not  even  excepting  those  of 
Constantinople  itself,  and  thereby  to  render  those  Straitsyree  io 
ibe  widest  seoae  of  the  word.  I^e  injuiy  to  the  Sublime  Port« 
of  leaving  her  capital  open  to  any  attack,  even  from  a  coaunon 
piratical  schooner,  would  at  any  rate  be  inferior  to  that  which  she 
would  sustain  by  being  altogetiier  deprived  of  that  uiaguificent 
city. 

After  all,  this  "  free  passage  of  the  Bosphorus"  would  be  of  no 
great  advantage  to  any  other  country  than  Russia  herself,  as  it 
would  open  a  way  to  ready  markets  for  her  immense  pcoduce  in 
de  regions  spread  round  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  ller  policy 
is  too  uniformly  and  lystematically  selfish  to  permit  any  othW  na^ 
tioQ  to  derive  much  pR>ftt  from  trading  in  her  ports.  The  Eiixine 
nay  be  said  to  be  entirely  in  her  power,  and  it  will  soon  be  as 
iBCcb  the  theatre  of  her  exclusive  monopoly  as  the  Gulf  of  Finland 
it  likely  to  become.  Granting  that  the  interests  of  her  commerce 
gife  her  an  unquestionable  right  to  exact  the  concession  in  ques- 
baa  {rata  the  Moslems,  let  France  and  England  beware,  that 
not  a  fort,  not  a  single  gun,  be  permitted  to  be  planted  by  her.  If 
she  gain  a  footing  there,  she  will  rule  lord  paramount  over  the 
whole;  the  vessels  of  other  nations  may,  indeed, ^br^  a  ieasitn,  be 
peimitted  to  pass  the  Straits,  but,  on  the  firet  favourable- occasion, 
that  privilege  will  be  withdrawn,  or  subjected  to  an  onerous  im- 
position. Let  those  Straits  continue  to  be  guarded  by -the  Porte, 
which  will  be  easily  induced  to  make  the  concession  reqiiircd, 
nd  -wit]  not  recal  it  when  once  made.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  other  vices  of  the  Ottoman  govcrnmeut,  a  disregard  to 
treaties  cannot  justly  be  included  amongst  the  number. 

3.  "  A  new  demarcation  of  boundary  on  the  Caucasian  fion- 
lier,"  is,  in  other  words,  possession  by  Russia  of  all  the  strong 
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places  wbicfa  lie  on  the  contincs  of  the  two  CDipires,  and  which 
maj'  serve  as  so  uiaQy  positions  for  e.vteiuiiiig  ner  couquests  in 
Asia. 

She  has  just  gained  possession  of  Erzcrum,  the  most  important 
cit^  in  that  quarter. 

"  It  is  the  centre  of  several  greitt  communications,  napiel^f,  those  of 
CrivBo,  I'ifljs,  Teheran,  Ispahan,  HagilnJ,  Constniitinopk,  Smyrna  and 
Aleppo.  From  thence  to  Moossul  (Musaul)  on  the  site  of  Nineveh,  the 
first  navigable  point  of  the  Tigris,  is  250  miles;  and  on  th&  other  side,  to 
Trebitoad,  about  1 50.  Here  the  wants  of  a  large  snny  may  be  supplied 
for  a  considerable  time  g  the  means  of  tran^rt  being  also  particulariy 
available,  bones,  camels,  oxen  and  mules  being  a  chief  prodnce,  and  oif 
a  remarkably  fine  description."* 

From  this  position  we  do  not  think  it  improbable  that  Russia 
■nay  ere  long  extend  her  domination  to  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
gulf;  the  tnbes  of  Curdistaii,  however  fierce  and  warlike,  will  be 
unable  to  offer  much  resistance  to  her  veteran  and  better  dis- 
ciplined cosgacks.  And  here  arises  a  question  to  us  of  the  highest 
ifliportance: — Are  our  Indian  possessions  in  any  danger  firom  die 
gradual  approach  towards  them  of  the  Russian  frontiers  in  Asia? 
Such  an  impression  is  at  this  moment  very  general  throughVsut  the 
continent  of  Europe.  The  author  whose  work  we  hav«  placed 
at  the  head  of  our  article  (of  whom  more  hereafter)  says — 

"  Since,  tliank  heaven,  tbe  good  tiaderstancling  existing  between  (be 
Cornts  of  London  and  St.  Petersburg  will  not  be  disturbed,  this  ia  not 
the  place  to  examine  what  advantage  Russia  might  derive  from  Iter 
present  position,  to  attack  with  effect  tht  Colouitt  reilh  feet  ffday  which 
Europe  admires  at  a  distance,  but  the  extreme  fragility  of  which  is  better 
known  in  Loodon  than  any  where  else.  We  may  take  it  for  granted 
tliat  an  expedition  into  these  counUies  is  by  no  means  in  the  cstcgorj 
of  impossible  things — a  fact  which  several  English  officers,  possessed  of 
tbe  best  local  information,  have  candidly  acknowledged." — p.  £6. 

To  this  we  ma^  add,  that  in  Russia  itself,  more  than  in  m*tj 
other  country,  this  impression  is  diffused :  the  boyards  and  supe- 
rior officers  make  no  scruple,  even  in  the  presence  of  Englidunen, 
of  alluding,  not  only  to  the  possible,  but  speedy,  accomplishment 
of  a  design  which  they  acknowledge  to  have  been  long  tbrmed. 

If,  however,  Russia  seriously  intends  to  gain  ultimate  posses- 
sion of  our  Indian  empire,  we  think  she  will  not  commence  ber 
operations  from  the  side  of  Armenia.  Were  Bagdad  alreadj  in 
her  power,  her  armies  would  ^tlier  have  to  traverse  the  deep,  or 
tbe  vast  deserts  which  lie  from  the  Persian  gulf  to  the  Indies,    j^ 

*  "  On  the  Deiigni  of  Eimi*.  bj  LieulODMt-Colaoel  D«  Lkn  Enm" — a  wocfc 
which,  ilwugh  ill  ertty  aay  unjust  tu  tlie  Tui^  coaWins  a  very  tail  ci|NNun;  ot'  tbs 
uU-gnifiug  policy  ufthu  Kuuiui  tuurl. 
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lpi%  as  England  maistaiiu  ber  maiitime  supfirioritj,  the  form^ 
will  probably  be  too  perilous  an  ntlempt  to  be  nsk.eil.  As  lo 
Ibe  latter,  not  only  would  Russia  liave  to  encounter  tlie  uliole 
force  of  Persia,  and  id  a  situation  widely  different  from  the  scene, 
of  ber  recent  triumphs  over  Abbas  Mjrza,  but  also  nitii  the  na- 
tural obstitciesof  the  country, — deserts,  rivers,  moun taiiiun 3  passes,' 
ihrough  which  neither  artillery  nor  other  carnages  could  penetrate, 
and  iu  which  provisions  could  not  be  obtained.  Il  is  idle  to  sup- 
f>oie  that  because  Alexander  the  Great  overcame  thos^  obNtacIca, 
Ibey  way  be  again  overcome —and  if  not  by  a  sccpnd  Alexander, 
bya  Nicholas  the  First!  Has  Uie  present  Tsar  at  his  conuuand 
all  the  resources  of  Persia?  or  was  the  Maredonian  hero  encum- 
berad  with  the  heavy  materiel  of  a  modern  army?  Are  the  troops 
of  the  latter  as  inured  as  the  former  to  the  climate,  and  as  well 
acquainted  with  the  country?  All  fear  on  this  side  is  too  manifestly 
^baurd  to  require  further  exposure. 

The  same  reasons  would,  we  think,  apply  with  equal,  if  not 
greater  force,  tq  an  invasion  of  India  from  Tartary.  '1  he  district 
9f  Bokhara,  indeed,  is  more  like  a  paradise  than  a  desert;  but  the 
greater  ^art  of  the  route,  from  the  Aral  to  tjie  Indus,  is  such  as 
uo  Russian  army  could  venture  to  take.  Not  only  dues  it  ex- 
hibit, natural  obstaf:les  equally  great  with  those  alluded  to  in  the 
preceding  puagraph;  but  vast  armies  of  Tartars,  descendants  of 
the  great  Asiatic  conquerors,  alike  remarkable  for  brnvery  and  a 
^rce  spirit  of  independence,  and  all  jealous  of  the  Russian 
l^ower,  would  have  to  be  annihilated  before  the  invaders  could 
iieach  Attock.  But  is  the  aDuihitation  of  such  armies  possible? 
-I— of  men  w^ig  would  incessantly  harass  the  eneiuy  on  every,  side. 
aod  who  would  advance,  or  retreat — to  advance  again — with  the 
rnfMdity  of  the  wiods  of  their  own  deserts-  Let  not  Tiniur  be  ad- 
duced as  an  instance  of  the  practicability  of  the  undertaking. 
T^t  neat  conqueror  had  ev^ugrqater  advantages  for  the  enter- 
POZQ  iWi  ^kxftpder;  for  opt  only  was  Persia  ut  his  feet  and  her 
rcaonrces  at  his  command,  but  his  sway  had  long  before  extended 
la  tbe  very  confines  of  UindoAtan.  Besides,  cuuld  the  Hussian 
aMocrat  spare  for  a  distantwar  an  army  like  that  of  Tiniur,  whose 
tt^a^  embraced  all  die  warlike  nations  from  China  to,  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  whose  devoted  followers,  according  to  Slierofeddin 
Ab  and  Akiabshah,.eq nailed  "  the  saads  of  tlic  desert  in  number?" 
Aad  would  not  an  immense  native  arp:ty,  disciplined  after  the  be^t 
ponwr,  commanded  1^  British  officers,  and  aided  by  a  forniid- 
•ble  Jiritu/l  army,  give  the  Tsar  a  warmer  reception  than  the 
Tartars  experienced  frgni  tlie  petty  indepentkut  and  unwarlike 
pawera  iKhich  >ver«  jWh  spread  over  the  Peuiusula,— powers  too 
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m  jealous  of  each  other,  and  bd  divitled  among  thenMelvef,  Att' 
no  simultaneous  plan  of  defence  was  to  be  expected  fronrthe«f 
We  fully  agree  with  one  of  our  ablest  Indmn  gcwemors,  th»t 
onr  amazing  empire  in  the  East  has  little  lo  fear  fn>m  external 
Aggression.  It  may  one  day  be  wrenched  from  01; — nM  by  tbc 
1  sar  of  Muscovy,  any  more  than  by  the  Emperor  of  Morocc«(p' 
but — by  some  bold,  ambitious,  talented  native,  by  one  who  nay 
have  the  address  to  rouse  against  us  the  dormant  religious  p(«}a^' 
dices  of  the  Hindoos,  and  who  would  avail  himself  of  the  reij 
improvements  of  tlie  Europeans, — their  discipline,  their  anmf 
and  Aeir  tactics, — to  drive  them  from  the  sacred  aoil  of  Brahtnat 
4,  The  last  condition  on  which  Nicholas  distinctly  ioeists,  is  by^ 
tat  the  most  portentous.  Where  is  such  an  rodemnfty  aa  a  M>ii-< 
queror  may  require  to  be  found,  and  for  iho  expenses  of  9i>' 
gigantic  an  army?  The  treasury  of  the  Ottoman  is  almost  ci^' 
faausled,  and  will  be  wholly  so  before  the  end  of  the  contest;  ner. 
will  the  nation  itself  be  able  to  contribute  any  thing  considerable 
to  satisfy  his  rapacious  demands.  Money  then  being  out  of  die' 
question,  what  will  remain  but  the  taking  permanent  poesesBioO' 
of  so  much  of  ihe  empire  as  his  legions  can  subdae?  To  this 
last  condition  the  Tsar  has  wisely  left  a  decent  latitude  of  ibIot^ 
pretation.  Who  the  interpreter  will  be  we  need  not  asli.  10 
unchecked  in  his  career,  will  he  be  satisfied  With  a  less  indcm^ 
irity  than  all  European  Turkey?  does  his  anxiety  lo  gain  poBa«»-> 
HJon  of  the  Asiatic  bank  of  the  Bosphoms,  spring  from  no  Other* 
motive  but  to  secure  the  navigation  of  the  canal  to  the  vessels  of' 
ail  nations  ?  This  is  a  problem  which  his  success  sod  time  vmet 
aoKe ;  in  what  manner  it  will  be  solved,  however,  Bwy  perhaps 
be  conjectured,  if  we  reflect  on  the  incessantly  •ncrovehiag* 
policy  of  Russia  since  the  accession  of  Catherine  II.  What' 
neighbour  has  not  suffered  from  the  unprincipled  nggrestions  of- 
that  empire?  Let  China,  Tartar^-,  Persia,  Turkey,  Aua^'ia, 
Poland  (alas!  where  is  she?),  Sweilen,  and  Denmark,  aaswer^ef 
question.  i 

'Should  Russia  gain  possession  of  European  Turkey,  or  wem- 
should  she  obtaJD  no  more  than  the  concession  of  the  four  o»atl»*- 
tions  we  have  examined,  what  would  be  the  conseaaefKcs,  f>t>li- 
dcal  and  commercial,  to  other  European  states?  Tltis  is  m 
Jtarfal  subject  of  consideration.  However  willing  we  may  bn- 
to  shut  our  eyes  to  those  consequences,  they  force  tfaemaelves 
upon  us.  Masters  of  Greece  {for  masters  the  Russians  "frouhft- 
assuredly  be,  if  alhMwed,  as  before  observed,  to  have  My  Bbare-in 
the  protei!torship),  prudence  itself  would  teaoh  ttwn  for  a  Imm 
to  Conceal  as  much  as  possible  dieir  ^tiperiorily;  but  tbat^flv- 
sisted   by  the  Greeks   themselves,   they  would  nullify  the   in- 
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0  of-ibe-lwo  coafedernte  powersi  and  ultimaUlj  drive  Idem 
frvM  tbe  Peninsula,  is  about  one  of  the  most  probable  of  hunaa 
«mM9.  Ilie  Ionian  I^luHds  would  be  soon  Hiested  from  die 
gnwD  of  £npliMdf  tfao»e  of  tfae  Afchipeta^o  and  tbe  ]^» 
wosld  sp«edily  f<dlow  the  fate  of  tbe  contment;  ^ypt.its^ 
wMild  D«t  be  safe,  any  more  than  Ae  ports  to  the  east  of  the  Me- 
ditenrnaean;  peHinpa  evea  Asia  Minor  would  pau  under  Rusian- 
dMnination. 

But  if  advantages  much  inferior  to  these  be  obtained  hj 
Rmsm — if  she  be  allowed  to  extend  her  sovereignty  over  cont»- 
■ental  Greece  and  the  islands  only,  and  if  the  Bosphorus  be 
kais—- farewell  to  English,  and  we  may  add  to  French,  influence 
in  the  Mediterranean.  The  regions  surroundiog  the  Eiaine  are 
an  abundant  in  produce,  and  in  the  materials  necessary  for  tbe 
CQBatnicti»n  of  vessels  both  for  commerce  and  for  war,  that  die 
|wrts  of  the  Mediterranean  would  be  filled  with  Russian  merchan- 
diae.  and  the  commercial  preponderance  in  those  parts  would  be 
supported  by  a  formidable  navy.  All  other  nations — at  least  all 
<rtfaei  European  nations — would  be  virtually  excluded  from  any 
commercial  advantages  in  that  sea.  We  think  it  probable,  indeed, 
diftt-to  strengthen  himself  affainst  the  indignant  opposition  of  tbe 
Old  World,  the  autocrat  might  call  in  the  alliance  of  tbe  N«i«. 
T3w  United  States  especially,  of  whose  rancorous  hostility  to 
Eaglaad  we  have  had  sufficient  proofs,  would  be  ready  to  form  a 
<mditioo  with  any  power  that  injured  our  commerce,  aad  at  dn 
aame  tine  secured  to  themselves  Mate  sbave  ia  Jiie  advaQtagea 
ariaiog  from  the  infliction  of  die  injury. 

To  all  this  it  may  be  objected,  tW  so  long  as  England  retains 
Wr  maritiiBe  superiority,  she  must  effectually  controul  the  com- 
merce of  die  Medilerrauean.  But  are  we  quite  sure  that  abe  WiU 
mlwMft  retain  it'i  Is  what  we  daily  read  in  the  continental  jour- 
nab  trae,'~lhat  while  other  nations — Russia,  France,  and  the 
Uvted  States  especially — are  making  immense  additions  to  .their 
saval  estaUiehments,  our  own  remains  stationary,  or,  perhaps,  la 
Fetrograding  ?  We  have  neither  the  means  nor  the  incliaatioD-to 
atatr  tfae  question. 

llie  increased  resources  which  Russia  would  derive  from  her 
■ew  possessions  would  bring  with  them  not  mercantile  advaD< 
tages  merely,  but  a  great -augmentation  of  her  armies,  and  a 
greater  facihty  of  supporting  them.  Although  so  long  as  peace 
continued,  she  might  pursue  a  very  moderate  line  of  conduct, 
^■d  be  anxious  to  conceal  rather  than  to  display  her  force,  it  is 
■ot  to  be  iaa^ined  that  she  would  have  the  moderation  to  re- 
Mnin  herself  for  any  length  of  time.     The  liun  will  spare  his' 
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(trey  no  longer  ihan  while  bi»  appetite  is  sttUfied.  Tliis  bri«gB 
,us  to  the  laBt  p»rt  of  our  subject, — 

ill'  What  policy  would  the  other  Europeau  powers,  esp^- 
pially  France  and  England,  be  wairsnted  in  fdoptiog  in  lh«  pt»- 
pent  posture  of  affaira? 

.  There  is,  we  hope,  no  need  for  u»  to  pfove  that  a  conbt^ 
^tton  pf  nations  for  the  protection  o^*  their  cooimon  interetts, 
when  these  iotereats  are  assailed,  either  secretly  or  openly,  by 
«on)e  one  more  pFepOnderating  than  ttie  rest,  is  not  only  justified 
.by  international  law,*  but  is  a  duty  rendered  obligatory  by  the  fun- 
dsmental  principle  of  society — that  of  self-preservation.  Wilhr 
put  such  a  combination,  the  weak  must  inevitably  became 
the  victim  of  the  strong.  Hence  a  confederacy  of  nations  is  as 
necessary  to  their  interest — to  their  independence,  and  even  to 
their  existence,  as  is  «n  association  of  individuals  in  my  commu- 
jiity  against  all  who  should  attempt  to  infringe  their  natural 
jr^hts.  If  law  be  necessary  to  restrain  the  encroachments  of  the 
crafty  and  the  violent  in  the  latter,  it  is  no  less  so  in  the  former. 
-The  only  thing  is  to  determine  toben  their  interests  are  really 
,SBMiled,  and  the  precise  period,  when  the  principles  of  federative 
politiy  should  be  brought  into  action.  Liet  the  af^ressjon  be  bat 
proved— no  matter  whether  it  be-  open  or  secret, — and  the  rig^ 
—Qr  at  least  the  iwcessify— of  adopting  precautionary  measures 
at.  least,  becomes  imperative.  Does  such  rigkl  or  naxsiitj/  exist 
at  this  moment? 

We  liave  more  than  once  alluded  to  the  invariable  policy  of 
the  Tsars,  which  has  u^ed  them,  in  despite  of  justice,  humanity, 
or  the  faith  of  treaties,  to  aggrandize  themselves  at  the  expense 
of  their  weaker  neighbours — whenever  they  could  do  so  with  imp 
jpunity.  We  are  then  justified  in  concluding,  that  if  their  agres- 
sions have  not  been  greater,  they  have  been  restrained  by  fear  of 
opposition  from  other  states,  anid  that  the  present  emperor,  is  eot 
4ikely  to  pause  in  his  ambitious  career,  unless  those  states  make 
some  imposing  demonstration  of  their  resolution  to  ccnfine  k 
within  reasonable  bounds. 

Unfortunately  for  Europe  genially,  no  combination  yet  exr 
•ista  for  restraining  the  monstrous  pretenaioDs  of  Russia,  though 
evety  state  has  reason  to  be  tremblingly  alive  to  them.  Sweden 
«n|d  Denmark  are  not  without  alarm  at  their  proximity  to  so  ti<a- 
^nendous  a  power:  Austria  and  Prussia  may  at  any  time  be 
brought— or  rather  forced — into  collision  with  her.  France  and 
the  Nethierlands  might  tind  the  connti^  between  the  Polish  froa- 

•  GiWiiu  di  Jmt  Billi  at  PiM<k 
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tier,  and  ^^  Rhine  but  a  feeble  obstacle  to  (he-  advance  of  ber 
legions;  and  England  may  ere  long  find  that  she  must  struggle, 
uot  only  for  her  monarch's  German  crown,  aud  the  maintenance 
of  her  influence  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  for  the  empire  of 
Iheseas.  _  . 

When  we  look  bac^  to.  the  history  of  Europe  during  the  last 
iifty  years,  we  are  surprised  that  no  eU'ectual  resistance  has  been 
hitherto  made  to  the  visible  progress  of  Russia  towards  universal 
Inonarchy.  To  her  unprincipled  occupaliou  of  Poland;  to  the 
gradual  extension  of  lier  frontier  in  the  east  of  Europe ;  to  her 
spoliation  of  Turkey  and  Persia  ;  to  the  establishiiient  of  her  in- 
fluence in  Greece;  aud  to  the  all-grasping  designs  so  conspicuous 
ID  the  origin  of  the  present  contest,  no  bounds  have  been  se- 
riously attempted  to  be  placed :  yet  all  tliese  were  so  many  fatal 
blown  at  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  and  consequently  at  the 
interests  if  not  the  independence — nay,  tlie  very  existence  of  na- 
lions.  How  are  we  to  account  for  this  apathy?  Does  it  arise 
from  a  belief  in  the  moderation  of  the  autocrat — from  the  mutual 
jealousy  of  states  that  ought  to  confederate, — or  from  the  con- 
sciousness they  entertain  of  their  united  strength  being  aufficient 
at  any  time  to  check  him  in  his  ambitious  progress,  if  he  violates 
the  line  of  forbearance  he  has  himself  ostensibly  drawn? 

From  wliat  we  have  already  stated,  a  belief  in  the. moderation 
of  the  Tsar  can  he  entertained  by  those  only  who  are  too  feeble^ 
Or  too  bbnd.  to  be  any  other  than  his  dupes.  It  must  then  be 
jealousy  of  each  other  which  prevents  the  European  states  from 
uniting  to  arrest  his  progress;  for,  admitting  the  justice  of  the 
confidence  tliey  may  entertain  in,  their  collective' strength,  what 
policy  ia  that  which  would  wait  until  the  eagle  has  secured 
his  prey,  instead  of  interposing  between  him  and  his  victim?  To 
pluck  it  from  his  talons  may  not  be  quite  so  easy  a  task  as  is 
imagined. 

Whatever  be  the  motives  which  occasion  the  present  alanning 
inactivity,  we  cannot  avoid  reprobating  them,  Turkey  is  ac- 
knowledged by  ancient  treaties  to  form  a  member  of  toe  great 
European  family  of  nations,  and  she  has  often  assumed  an  im- 
posing attitude  in  the  general  federative  policy.  JDoea  not  justice 
then  to  an  old  ally,  as  well  as  the  most  pressing  considerations  of 
interest,  demand  tlie  general  interference?  To  such  aa  inter- 
ference the  Porte  has  another  claim,  not  at  all  inferior  to  the  one, 
we  havejust  mentioned.  When  far  reasons,  which,  as  Christians, 
we  cannot  but  approve,  the  three  great  powei's  resolved  to  restore 
the  independence  of  Greece,  they  ought  to  have  directed  their 
united  eflTurts  to  the  attaimnent  uf  that  object  alone:  two  of  theqi 
^lould  no!  have  allowed,  much  less  have  recognized,  the  right  o(. 
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the  third  to  undertake  a  wnr  on  other  grounds,  until  that  object 
was  fully  attained.  By  embroiling  the  sultan,  or — what  is  nearly 
the  same  thing — pennitting  him  to  be  embroiled,  in  two  ruinous 
contests,  they  have  inflicted  a  serious  injury  on  a  power,  which, 
whatever  be  the  difference  of  faith,  these  two  have  been  fof 
wntd  to  recognize  as  "  an  ancient  ally."  Yet,  of  the  dominiou 
of  that  ally  they  have  not  hesitated  to  sanction  the  dismember- 
ment: they  have,  indeed,  proposed,  by  way  of  indemnification, 
an  annual  tribute  from  the  restored  Grecian  republic;  but  the 
Turks  do  not  consider  that  indemnification  as  at  all  commen- 
surate with  the  loss  of  Giieece.  We  think,  however,  that  m 
subjects  are  better  than  rebellious  ones — that  Turkey  will  he 
strengthened,  rather  than  weakened,  by  the  loss  of  a  country 
which  never  waa,  and,  we  fear,  never  will  be,  at  peace  either  with 
itself  or  with  its  neighbours.  Still,  in  wresting  it  from  the  Porte, 
the  powers  in  question  committed  an  injury  <m  the  Turks,  whicli 
nothing  less  than  their  interference  on  the  present  occasion  can 
satisfactorily  repair. 

Austria,  we  believe,  would  he  willing  to  join  in  an  armed  neu- 
trality, were  she  assured  of  the  co-operation  of  England  and 
France.  On  tliese  three  powers  the  future  destinies  of  Europe 
may  be  said  to  depend.  If  they  suffer  the  ambitious  progress  of 
Russia  to  remain  unchecked — if  they  allow  her  to  extend  her 
domination  over  Greece  and  European  Turkey,  then,  do  we  say, 
that  the  muiisters  who  now  wield  their  resources  will  incur  a  load 
of  responsibility  which  may  hereafter  press  heavily  upon  their 
memories. 

Nothingcould  he  easier  than  to  assume  an  attitude,  before 
which  the  Russian  eagles  would  droop  their  wings.  LetFrance 
send  to  the  Morea,  not  20,000,  but  50,000  of  her  troop; 
let  Austria  move  an  equal,  if  not  a  greater,  number  towards  her 
eastern  frontiers,  and  let  England  send  twenty  sail  of  the  line  info' 
the  Propontis  and  the  Bosphorus :  then  would  the  overbearing 
tarn  of  the  autocrat  be  changed  into  one  of  moderation  indeed. 
For  such  an  armed  neutrality  a  sufficient  pretext  would  surely  be 
found  in  the  projected  independence  of  Greece,  and  in  the  maiit- 
tenance  of  the  Ottoman  independence,  which  is  necessary  to  the 
peace  and  interests  of  all  Europe.  The  cost  of  so  imposing  ade- 
monstration  on  ibe  part  of  the  allies  ought  not  to  be  considered, 
especially  when  the  expenditure  of  a  few  hundred  thousands 
might  save  that  of  many  millions. 

The  present  inactivity  of  England  is,  above  all,  surprising  to 
the  continental  politicians,  who  have  hitherto  seeu  her  the  most 
forward  to  maintain  something  like  a  balance  of  power  among 
nations,  and  rcifentful  of  the  least  apparent  eucroacnment  od  her 
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mtritJme  superiority.  They  impute  it  to  her  internal  weakness, 
and  to  the  incapacity  of  her  miniBters ;  we  are  sure  the  former 
ii  not  the  case,  we  hope  the  latter  is  not.  Like  tbem,  we  await 
in  anaious  suspense  the  rapid  course  of  events,  satisfied,  at  the 
name  time,  Uiat  the  sj'etem  of  non-interference  cannot  nincfa 
loneer  be  persisted  in. 

Before  we  conclude,  we  must  say  something  of  the  book  wfaicfl 
stands  at  the  head  of  our  article.  It  is  evidently  the  production 
of  a  zealous  partizan  of  Russia,  and  of  as  zealous  an  enemy  of 
England.  It  considers  the}immediate  subjugation  of  Turkey  by 
Ibe  former  as  inevitable,  and  the  destruction  of  the  naval  prepon- 
derance of  the  latter  as  more  than  probable.  Our  influence  is  to 
be  for  ever  annUiilated  on  the  continent,  and  our  Indian  posses- 
sions, as  we  have  already  seen,  are  to  be  added  to  the  empire  of 
the  "  magnanimous  and  Christian  prince,  Nicholas."  In  ^ort, 
we  are  about  to  sink  into  the  lowest  grade  of  nations,  to  rank  in' 
future  with  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  to  be  henceforth  dependatit 
for  our  very  existence  on  the  will  of  the  said  magnanimous  Tsar. 
Amidst  much  that  is  absurd,  however,  one  thing  touches  us — the 
freedom  with  which  the  most  impertinent,  stupid,  and  cosconibi- 
caf  of  their  race  ventnre  now  to  speatc  of  England.  In  every  re- 
spect the  book  is  as  contemptible  as  its  author.  As  a  composi- 
tion it  is  utterly  worthless. 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


In  the  concluding  rennks  of  onr  reriew  of  M.  Von  KaniiDn't  Hiitoiy  of  the  As. 
maim  in  ttie  Second  Nomber  of  tbii  Journal,  ne  took  oceuion  Id  cipFCu  a  nppotitioif,' 
iliat  the  onthor,  u  •■  a  lubieet  of  the  twMti  Ibc  of  Hcnt  iauitBticDi,  waa  bi  put  liltaav 
hted  to  iMce  tbiu  DumiMlj  tbe  history  of  tbo  great  easlem  •ocictj,  ai  in  iti  dcitntc- 
Ine  cuccr  be  moixived  be  aaw  on  eieniplificstion  of  the  evils  to  be  dreaded  fium 
Kcrel  anocislions,  and  ■  Justificatiou  of  tlie  measure)  of  the  cabinet  of  Vitn ha." 
Tbb  obiervBtion  wai  not  meant  invidiously,  or  with  aji  intention  oCimptiUni  aiij  olbcci 
Motife  to  H.  Ton  HaniiDcr  than  a  palriolic  feeling  wbidi  is  jJeued  wilK  fiadiqn  a, 
fail  Importunity  uf  vindicating  the  policy  of  the  government  under  which  one  lives. 
We  have  since  leftmed,  honerer,  frum  the  very  brsi  aothority,  Ihst  this  luppoiitlon 
el  o«m,  Innocent  as  It  was,  was  altogether  unrounded;  that  no  person  whatcrer  con-' 
■eetod  with  tbe  AostHan  government  wss  privy  to  the  compoiilKm  of  tlie  work ;  tbat 
Ihr  prime-tuiQiiter  himaelf  knew  not  of  its  existence  for  more  than  a  year  after  its 
paUKBtioo;  and  what  is  most  TTmarkible  of  all,  that  the  book  is  one  nf  those -nttidi  W 
•nly  aUowCd  lo  be  read  tx  Khed.it,  in  other  wcvds  preUMl<d.  Justice  to  the  av/tumt 
tai  Mmess  to  the  reader  wIk>  may  have  drawn  erroneoas  concluions.  Aont  «tr, 
II,  aiatk,  equally  demand  this  aeknawledgmenL 

Qoi  rcriew  of  M,  Von  Ildmmer'i  great  Hork,  llie  Hutgryaf  tht  Ottmum  Em/ire, 
(of  lahlch  ihe  third  volume  has  just  appeared,)  has  been  delayed  froDi  unluKsaau  cir- 
oinstiDcet;  but  we  hope  will  appear  in  our  next.  i 
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Art.  XII,— 1.  .^Rfofifue  *»  V^i^kei  Hefhrnfet  ite  Fratire,  nivie  da  Loif,' 
Arrittt,  OrAnnumrf,  Circuiain*,  et  hulnclioni  qui  la  nmra-Mtul ;  if 
,  fiWtcaJi'nR  iic%  Saciclit  Heligiftiiet  et  iki  Ecvfei ;  avec  wi  TMeau  Gittiral. 
Par  A.  Soulier,  Ancien  Pasteur.  Paris.  I8'28.  8vo. 
2.  Lilurgie  n  Vtage  4an>  let  Eglinet  Jiefbrmiit  de  la  France,  riuue  et  aag- 
roeufte  de  Scrvkei  Religinii,  et  det  FrSrei  pour  Ut  Solennith,  et  pour  iotit 
'         !,  Irmlet  fri  drcorfliaicei  extranrdinaira  qvi  pennml  k  prttealer  ponr 

■*,     Par  J.  M.  F.  7-  " ""       "      '      '■■'■■- 

'\Jwt3.  Viii.  IfliS. 
The  Itefi^nnallMi,  nhich  in  Ihe  year  1517  had  commenced  in  Germany,  in 
t519  mt  prtipigated  in  Fraiice,  nhere,  for  »onie  yean,  die  opinions  ol  tfaose 
who  hiid  embraced  it  aeero  to  bofe  been  various  j  but,  aAer  the  publicatioii  of 
the  celebrated  Institutes  of  Cahio,  the  reformed  liavinj^  adopted  his  theological 
Tievs,  were  designated  by  the  appelhition  of  Calpinists,  and  subsequently  dy 
that  <rfIliigonots-^a  term  of  uncertain  derivation.  During  the  reign  of  I^n- 
cis  I.,  fioia  line  temporiaug  policy  which  be  fbnnd  it  necessary  to  observe 
tMvard«  the  jprotestanta,  the  refonniNl  doctrine*  coBlioued  to  apr^,  notwith- 
■tstndjiig  Ihe  various  attempts  made  lo  quash  them,  by  severe  censuieS  of 
Protestant  books,  by  penal  laws,  and  by  cruel  persecutions.  TTnder  his  sue-' 
cessoT,  Henry  11.,  me  process  of  the  Reformation  was  rapid;  but  during  the 
feeble  reign  of  Francis  11.^  the  Ptolest»nts  suffered  greatly  from  the  intolerant 
bigotryof  the  Dukes  of  Guise,  who  usurped  Ihe  government  of  France.  Charle» 
IX.,  who  succeeded  Francis,  surpassed  in  atrocity  the  Neros  and  Domitiani 
of  former  ages,  whose  memories  have  been  consigned  to  perpetual  and  de- 
served infamy;  and  the  massacre  of  the  Protestants,  which  conniet>oed  alPoriiv 
on£L Bariholomen's D^,(Aug .^4)1672, and  cpreodthrovgh  llK'provHioeaby 
tbeMcrel  Olden  of  [be  king  and  of  hismoEher  Catherine  deMedteift,  deprived 
FiaDce«f  iDOie  thafi£O,000ttib*bil8Ms.  So  evenoyed  was  the  pontiff,  Gieg^orT 
XIII.,onrec«iviBgintelligenoeofthis  slaaghter,tha<hecomtitBnded  BdtM4iaTf:«^ 
of  artillery  to  be  made,  ordered  the  cardinals  to  return  sdetna  thanks -lo' Al- 
mighty God,  and  caused  a  medal  to  be  struck  in  honour  of  the  unpriiicifried 
transaction.  Henry  III.,  the  brother  and  successor  of  Charles  IX..,  by  the  eii^" 
cnmatancCs  in  which  he  was  placed,  was  compelled  to  grant  very  favourabia 
terms  to  the  Protestants;  and  in  1598  Henry  IV.,who  by  abjuring  the  Refomted 
fiiilh  had  put  an  end  to  the  religious  disturbances  which  hod  so  loag.agitaiei 
France,  granted  to  the  Protestants  the  undisturbed  exercise  of  their  religioiv 
and  perfect  liberty  of  conscieuce,  by  the  celebrated  edictof  Nantes,  whid)  wo* 
declared  to  be  p«rpecual  and  inviol^le.  Its  perpetuity  and  mviotability,  how- 
ever, Mere  of  short  duration.  Un  the  BsaasHR^ion  of  HenrylV.^by  iha&natior 
Bavaillac,  in  1610,  Lwm  XIII.  ascended  the  throne  of  Pranoe,  durtof  ^riieae 
feeble  minority  and  subsequent  reigii,  Ihe  Romish  party  gained  the  a«cend-' 
ancy;  and  under  the  corrupt  administrations  of  the  Cardinals  Richelieu  and 
Mazarine,  in  this  and  the  fallowing  reign,  the  unhappy  Protestants  were  nni- 
formly  oppressed.  They  were  gradually  deprived  of  all  the  strong  places 
which  Ihey  had  held  Ibr  their  security ;  one  privilege  al\er  another  was  taken 
from  ihem.    Their  collies  vrere  suppressed,  their  churches  bhut  up,  and  /tmtj 
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■tre  nttrtmd,  or  sent  to  ihe  ganies,  fbr  their  adlierence  to  die  faith  of  the 
Owpel.  llie  soldiers  (dragoons)  were  sent  into  those  provinces  Vliere  the 
Protestants  nere  most  numeroiu,  upon  whom  they  inflicted  unheard  of  cntel-  ' 
li«;  and.  finally,  by  the  revocaliaa  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  all  the  priTilej^es  ' 
which  had  been  granted  to  them  were  annulled.  After  the  loss  of  innumerable  , 
lira  during  these  longiconlinued  persecutions,  500,000  were  (brtunate  enough  | 
to  End  asylums  in  the  neighbouring  countries  of  Switzerland,  EJermaQy,  Hd-  ' 
bad,  and  England,  which  they  enriched  by  their  industry;  many,  however, 
■ho  had  not  Uie  means  or  the  power  to  quit  France,  were  obliged  to  change 
Ibeir  religion.  ^ 

Bnl  tranqoiltity  was  not  completely  re-estabhahed  in  France.  Kotwith-  _ 
landing  the  emigration,  and  the  convertions,  (as  they  were  called,)  the  Protes- ' 
tmts  were  nunierous  in  the  provinces  situated  between  Ihe  Rhone  and  theOa- 
raine.  The  mountains  of  the  Cevennes  offered  them  an  intrencbment,  behind 
idiich  they  for  a  long  time  maintained  a  brave  sln^gle,  which  is  peipetuaied  ' 
IB  histoTT  by  the  "  War  «f  the  Camisards."  After  twenty  yeara' conflict,  0iey  - 
wcie  obliged,  in  170G,  to  enter  into  segociations,  which,  however,  did  not  re- 
store entire  tianquillity.  In  some  provinces,  especially  at  Nistnes,  the  spirit ' 
of  Protestantism,  "  cast  down  but  not  destroyed,"  found  protectors;  senti-  ' 
nents  of  compassion  were  kindled  in  the  hearts  of  many  Romanists,  who, 
ffOtn  being  the  persecutors,  became  Ibe  friends  of  the  Protestants,  and,  tlience- 
ibrward,  many  of  their  iblthful  ministers  secretly  endeavoured  to  collect  toge- 
Iher  again  the  scattered  members  of  the  oppressed  church. 

Ihe  death  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  known  disposition  of  the  regent,  appeared 
to  the  FrcDch  Protestants  to  aflbrd  diem  a  favourable  opporiuniiy  of  recovering 
their  lost  rights. 

"The regent  himKlT  widied to reMars the I^ntealUla  toilketrdviliighti,  butwu 
diimWd  ^  hii  council.  Still  he  seldom  peimitled  the  edicu  agunst  them  to  be 
uecnted  ;  and,  speikmg  geDEcally,  the  Protestants  aeem  to  hare  kulfered  no  active 
persecntioB  in  any  part  of  tfae  reign  of  Lanii  XV.  One  iotolraable  grievance,  btwever, 
Ihty  DnquesuoDaUy  auffereil  ia  eveiy  pari  of  it ;  their  religiooi  priuciplea  did  not  peimit 
IboD  b)  be  married  t^  a  Roman  Catholic  piiest,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  law  of  . 
the  Umte,  and  thai  law  did  not  recognize  Ibe  1^1  validity  61  a  marriage  celebiated  in 
aaj  other  form.  The  con»e<|iiencB  was,  ihat,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  the  marriage  of  Pro- 
terianti  <m  a  mere  coDcubinajv,  and  Ihe  oSipriBg  of  it  illegiltlnate.  To  bit  immoitHi 
bmnKT,  Louis  XVL,  by  hii  «Rct  of  the  ITlh  of  November,  ITfl?,  aecoided  to  all  bis 
Nan^CitboliesBbjectBlhe  fulland  complete  ri^ti  of  hliBoma)i-ClitMieiabiects.'On 
a  A?iiio>i  in  Ihe  porliBDielit,  this  edict  wu  registered  by  a  majetily  of  niM^-ux  iota- 
•gaiiiM  lixlera."^* 

The  French  Revolution  confirmed  to  the  Protestants  all  their  civil  rights. 
IaI8I4  and  1815,  after  Ibe  Heetorttion,  some  fanatical  Romanists  in  llie  south  . 
of  Praace -gave  them  reason  to  apprehend  a  return  of  their  former  pcrsecu lions.  , 
In  Mane  places  the  blind  populace  were  exoited  against  them,  under  the  pre- 
text lhat  they  were  loo  much  attached  to  the  ItaneHal  government;  many 
PiDtcatants  were  assassinated,  while  numbers  were  plunderral.  These  excesses 
were  at  length  terminated  by  the  firmness  with  which  Lonis  XVIII.  main- 
tained the  ri^ls  conferred  upon  the  Protestants  by  the  Charter.  Oecasionally, ' 
indeed,  the  trench  jountals  have  recorded  instances  of  petty  annoyance  or 
opprosion ;  but  application  to  the  superior  tribunals  never  fails  to  procure  to 
the  Piotatauis  salisfeelory  redress;  and  tiie  reit(ning  aovereigu,  tharles  X.,^ 
has  reoenlly  given  them  a  new  proof  of  his  confidence,  by  nominating  Baron 
Cuvier.aProteEUint.  totbe  important  office  of  director 'general  of  the  aSsiis  of 
the  IVMeslant  churches. 

*  Butler's  Historical  Account  of  Cuuftaaioos  of  Faith,  p,  184. 
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Hia  Prencb  Prolestnnta  are  divided  into  two  comiaoniom,  nz :  t.  The 
Z»tberai»,  who  adhere  to  the  Confession  of  Augsburg;  and  2.  the  Itr/artmit 
or  Ctlviniitt.  To  the  latter  of  these  oomtnuniona  the  publication  of  H.' Soulier 
rqlatei;  &nd  the  olScial  titiiatioD,  which  he  has  held  for  several  years,  of 
diiedor  of  the  ecclesiastical  agency  of  tlie  Beformed-ChurcLei,  has  fiirtu^ed 
biin  with  various  docnmeuts,  which  no  other  peraon  perhaps  oould  collect 
Utgether.  As,  however,  these  were  not  sufficient  for  his  purpose,  he  addressed 
m  circular  letter  to  all  the  pastors  in  France  soliciting  further  information;  and 
from  the  communications  thus  made  to  him  he  has  compiled  the  present  woA, 
which  comprises,  1.  The  Statistical  Account  of  the  Iteformed  Churches  of 
France,  irtnctly  so  called;  2.  He  Orgaiuc  Law  of  the  IBth  Germinal,  in  d»e 
tenth  year  of  the  Republic;  3.  The  Discipline  of  the  lieformed  Churches; 
4.  The  different  Laws  and  Decrees  now  in  force  conceminj;  them,  which  form, 
collectively,  a  kind  of  Protestant  Code;  and  5.  Several  Documents  relating  to 
the  Protestant  Academies  at  Montauban  and  Strasburg,  Lists  of  Prolesaort 
and  Pupils,  Sec. 

In  the  statistical  account,  M.  Soulier  follows  the  order  of  the  departments, 
which  are  classed  alphabetically,  and  divided  into  consistorial  churches,  and 
these  again  subdivided  into  sections.  Under  every  church  the  author  indi* 
cates  the  names  of  the  pastors,  their  residence,  end  the  post-office  which  is 
nearest  to  it,  when  there  is  none  at  the  place  of  their  abode — a  list  of  the  lem- 
pjesor  edifices  consecrated  to  divine  worship,  the  number  of  services  performed 
at  each  pl^ce^the  different  Protestant  societies  and  schools— and  the  date  of 
the  year  when  the  several  churches  were  organiud.  We  shall  partly  tmnscribe 
and  partly  abridge  his  account  of  the  Protestant  churches  at  Paris,  aa  being  . 
most  interesting  to  our  English  readers. 

••  DEPARTMENT  Or  THE  6EINB. 

RtroaMED  CoHicsToaiAi.  CnvRca  or  PAais. 

Orgaalwd  the  Id  of  rnnwiie,  in  ilic  y«u  XI.  (Novwabcr  tM,  I80f.> 

TcMon.  RoUeiHH. 

VLasn,  Marron    --  ......     Paris. 

Monod,  the  hther Paris. 

Juillerat-ChuMDr Paris. 

Monod  (Frederkk)  PuUr-adjunct       ...     Paru. 


ibMrdwi  which  had  fannerly  b4Ui  apprapriatcd  U  the  Ronuiii  Catholic  worship,  tat 
Ibc,  c«lBl>r*INn  of  4i>ii><i  Hrticr,  vii-  Ilie  Church  of  Saint  LuDii,  rue  St.  Tliomaa  dn 
Louirc,  tlie  Charch  of  Panthemon,  rue  dc  Grenellp,  Su  Germain,  and  Uk  Churcli  «f 
St.  ftUrie,  rue  3l.  Anlolne.  tit  the  govcrnntent  of  Fryice  had  occasioa  lor  the  Chord* 
of  Pantticmon  for  a  military  niagBEiop,  nu  divine  (Ervice  hjs  hitherto  been  celebrated 
inll.  A  few  yiars  after  Um  dale  of  the  alnTe  decne,  the  work)  csniwcled  wHMfaa 
Icuvre  having  rendered  it  neceuar;  to  deinaliih  the  Church  of  Saint  Louia,  the  Cboida 
of  dw  cl-devimt  Falhen  of  the  Oratory,  rue  St.  Hmior*,  im  gireo  lo  Uw  Coiuistw^. 
Tbf  gDvernmenl  haa  further  canted  a  chape]  to  be  orecled  in  tl«  college  of  LoiUs-lo- 
Grand.  for  popili  »(  the  Ppolettinl  comiaunion, 

"  Ditint  Strtict, — At  Parii,  there  is  divine  aervice  ever;  Sunday  in  each  of  liieaa 
templei,  via.— inlbat  oflhc  nK  Si.  Antninv,  athalf-pail  eleven,  and  in  that  of  (bo 
Omtoire  at  half-paat  twelve.  Divine  •eriice  a  abu  celebrateil,  by  SDlhoritj  of  the 
CoDiiitoiy,  in  the  Sunday  Khool  room  al  half-pait  tcien  iu  tlie  evening ;  every  Ttinra. 
day  at  two  o'clock  iu  the  temple  of  the  Oraloire  :  in  thelasi  praver  of  vrhicli  service  (he 
Conalitory  bos  caused  a  pedliun  to  be  inserted  in  liehalf  of  oil  the  religiooi  aodefin. 
Ou  the  morning  fulliiwing  llie  cclebnitiaii  of  the  comiaunion,  there  ii  a  ibantiglrini; 
service  id  llic  temple  of  tlic  Oratuitv.  Monthly  prayer  mectiiiga,  which  are  very  wrU 
attended,  are  held  in  bclmlr  of  miisioni  for  propagating  (lie  GospcL 
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'  1W  •cTf  ke  for  the  refbmwd,  in  flie  temple  of  the  Ontolr«',  'n  preceded  uid'  M-' 
Imcd  b;  MTcnl  uttier  icprien.  Under  tbe  authorit;;  of  the  CoiMilnij,  ihe  Bn|IMi 
midenU  in  Parii  celebnte  dhine  (errice  ptctj  Suodaj,  t'a.—Vnjen  in  tht  moniing. 
■t  nine  o'dock,  and  in  Ibeaftenxwii  •!  Ihrec  o'clock,  nhrn  a  )rriaDn  ii  dclirerrd  by, 
IkEoEliib  Bi*hap(Dr.  LuKombe),  or  toms  olher  clcrgjawn.  At  two  o'clock,  diviiM 
■oviDft)*  peribimed  for  Ihe  ADicncant  b;  tbeir  cbipkin  in  Ibe  Sondii;  Khoalrooni. 

'  IiMlM  College  of  Loiiii-lf-Gnuid,  divine  genice  is  ce)ebt*ted  ettrj  Sunday  inil 
Tkamlaj,  and  alio  ererj  dn;  during  pauiun  week,  by  M.  Boiiaard,  one  of  the  clergy  uf| 
Ikt  IxtMian  ('barch  at  Parii,  wbo  hai  been  appointed  PiotMtanl  cfaaplaia  to  that 
caikga  wilb  a  ulaiy." 

PsoTESTiNT  Societies. 

Ae  BMa  Sockty  at  Paris  is  tbe  parent  of  all  the  Bible  societies  in  France, 
intb  tbe  exoMition  of  that  at  Stiaiburg ;  and  new  societies  are  daily  forming 
in  the  same  departments.  Hiereii  alma  Ladies' KbleSociMy,  with  numerous 
associations  and  collectors  at  Paris,  which  has  several  auxiliaij  and  brantA 
societies  in  tbe  deputmeDts,  beside*  an  assoaiatton  of  Protestaat  manufacturers 
ud  workpeo{de. 

A  JtfissNuury  Society  wa*  established  in  1832  at  Paris,  (irbere  there  is  also 
a  bdie^  socie^,)  nhicn  has  given  birth  to  numerous  aaiiHary  and  other  asso^ 
datioBB.  In  the  seminary  for  paining  missionaries,  the  pupils  are  taught 
geography,  the  use  of  tbe  globes,  history,  both  profane  and  ecclesiastical,  the' 
week,  Latin,  Hebrew,  and  English  languages,  and  [Wkrticularly  the  languid 
of  the  people  among  whom  they  are  destined  to  labour,  exegesis  or  biblical 
iolerprctation,  mathetnaiics,  physics,  and  astronomy.  These  last-mentioned 
sciences  are  taught,  as  affording  so  many  opportunities  of  fixing  the  attention 
of  idolatrous  people,  aod  disposing  them  to  listen  to  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tiauitj.  Above  alt,  Ibe  eommittee  of  this  tooie^  evert  every  ei!brt  that  tbe 
popils  do  not  quit  the  seminaty,  without  being  asimated  by  the  most  expan- 
nve  )»««  and  unfeigiied  piety,  nor  until  they  are  hllj  instracted  in  the  kitow- 
ledge  of  the  G«epel  which  tfiey  are  to  preatA  ta  heathen  nations. 

A  Rrtigioiu  Tract  Sociely,  founded  in  1820,  has  circulated,  with  great 
tftct,  nearly  a  million  of  plain  and  pc^Ur  tracts,  in  which  the  religious  and' 
tBoral  precepts  of  the  Bible  are  renderM  inteltigible  to  die  meanest  capacity. 

PrvcUnt  Sodetia,*itd Secielk*^  Muhi^  Atmvnee.  In  133:r,alew indi- 
viduals ftnnded  a  mutual  ben^  society,  for  die  humble  mtnthly  payments  of 
twofruM*  (twenVf-pcDoe), and  nx  (raiici(of  Ave  shiltings)  eatrtBee.  Scarcely 
hnwever  were  its  pfincipiee  known,  'wkeik  maltitttdei  of  snbscribars  ofleicd 
tbesuelves.  [ftnnerouB  donations  have  been  made,  among  which  the  anmnd 
prcfnts  of  Charles  X.  mad  tbe  members  of  the  royal  &mi)y  of  France  hold  a 
Utiagiiisbedplace. 

Sc&oU. — ^Tbere  are  diree  Suodav  sdiotJs,  or  rather  schools  for  religioui  i». 
■taction ;  since  no  chlldien  are  aamitted  who  have  not  previously  learned  to 
nadand  write  at  the  weekly  er  elementary  dayschoc^,  of  which  there  are  six 
ia  Ibe  dtSerent  arroBditsemens  (^ Paris ;  three  for  boys,  and  as  many  for  girli^ 
the  naslMs  and  mialreeMe  of  niiidi  are  choeen  by  the  Consistory.  One  of 
tkeseis  a  charity  school,  In  which,  however,  young  persons,  who  liave  no  for- 
<aiie,aie  adMianblBas  boHdeiB,«n  certain  terns,  at  theeipense  of  benevolent 


Hk  Consistory  has  also  established  a  gratuitous  course  of  instruction  ID 
paahnody ;  die  lessons  Br«  given  during  three  months  in  the  year,  every  Thurs- 
day, in  the  temple  of  the  Oratoire.  Since  the  establishment  of  these  instruc- 
tiMis,the  psalmody  of  the  Protestant  churches  is  staled  (and  we  can  well  credit 
Ik  statement)  to  have  been  greatly  improved.  We  cotild  wish  that  more 
attention  were  paid  to  tlie  psalmody  of  our  national  English  Church.    It  is 
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tnilf  morticing  to  TitMst  Ibe  inatlaiilkia.irhkh.peraili  in-isuv  cougwy 
twn*  during  thit  most  delightfiil  otit  of.diriue  Hmee-  Where  the  cleijy  uc 
Mle&tioe  to  our  church  patlmody,directmg  both  the  Bordi  uid  the  fMnet  that  ar« 
to  be  uied,  (irhich  the  hiKbest  ecclesiastical  law  Mtthority*  hath  pronoaiwed 
6tU  they  hare  the  sole  ri^t  of  doiog,  iubject  of  coune  to  their  ordlnarr,)  no- 
thing can  surpass  the  beautiful  harmon;  which  we  have  witnessed  is  some 
churches.  B;  selecting  a  few  of  the  children  of  the  parochial  school^  and 
causiufc  them  to  be  caiefull;  taught  a  few  simple  and  delightful  tunes,  lite  con- 
gregations will  easily  acquire  these  bj  the  ear;  and  when  they,  see  that  didr 
raiuisten  are  deeply  interested  in  this  part  of  the  terricc^  they  will  also  take' 

To  return  from  this  digrenioc^— in  a  general  taUe  at  the  end  of  his  work, 
M.  Soulier  presents  a  summary  of  the  various  information  which  is  dispeisect 
through  it ;  from  this  we  collect,  that  tor  the  Reformed  Churches  in  Franca, 
there  are  ninen-sis  consistories  or  oratories;  three  hundred  and  hie  pastors 
or  ministers;  four  hundred  and  thirty-eight  edifices  consecrated  to  dirine  wor- 
ship ;  four  hundred  and  fifty-one  BiUe  societies  or  associalioQs;  one  hundred 
BiM  twentj-fbur  missionary  societies  or  associations;  fifty-nine  societies  or 
deposiloiies  of  religious  tracts ;  eight  provident  societies ;  seventy-nina 
Sunday  schools,  and  thr^  houdted  and  niuety-two  ekm^itaiy  and  boarding 
schools. 

Prosperous  as  these  data  represent  the  state  of  the  Reformed  Churches  lo 
be,  the  number  of  churches  and  ministers  is  by  no  meaos  equal  to  the  wants 
of  the  Protestant  population.  Iq  many  places  they  are  obliged  to  assemble 
for  divine  service  in  sheep-folds,  bams,  or  even  in  the  open  air.  In  the  single 
department  of  the  Gard,  there  are  upwards  of  fifty  places  where  this  is  3)e 
case  :  in  the  commune  of  Monohlet,iilpajticalaT,  ihsre  is  no  church,  althougb 
put  of  B  population  of  1040  persons  there  are  nine  hundred  and  fifiy  I^o- 
teslants.  In  many  places  alio,  one  minister  has  the  charge  of  several 
churches,  which  are  frequently  at  a  coosiderable  distance  fix>m  one  another, 
so  that'divine  service  can  only  be  performed  in  each  at  distant  intervals.  In 
some  places,  they  have  a  sermon  only  once  a  month,  or  even  once  in  thi«e 
monlhs.  A  member  of  one  of  these  scattered  congregations  reads  a  discourse 
in  the  building  appropriated  to  divine  worship,  on  those  Sundays  when  the 
minister  is  caiUed  to  officiate  elsewhere.  Surely  the  opulent  PnMeatajiis  ia 
France  will  not  refuse  their  pecuniary  aid  to  the  poorer  congr^atioos  of  thw 
fellow-worshippers,  in  fumidiiiig  them  with  the  meaiu  of  erecting  cburcbes 
as  well  as  of  maintaining  pastors. 

The  government  of  the  French  Reformed  Churches  it  Presbyteriaii,  like  that 
of  the  church  at  Geneva,  the  liturgy  of  which  they  use  in  the  celehratioB  of  dt> 
vine  service:  as,  however,  in  the  process  of  time,  various  occasions  have  arisen 
for  which  that  simple,  and,  in  many  respects,  affecting  liturgy  does  not  supply 
suitable  formularies  of  prayer,  M.  Houx,  pastor  and  president  of  the  Consis- 
tory of  the  Church  at  Uzts,  in  1826  published  a.  new  edition  of  the  liturgy  ia 
use  among  the  Reformed  Churches  in  France,  revised  and  augmented,  witk 
entire  services  and  prayers,  adapted  to  every  solemnity  and  eitianrdinaiy 
case  which  may  present  themselves  to  tlie  church.  Some  of  these  are  take* 
from  the  XJturgy  of  Neufchatel,  others  are  translated  from  the  German  pray»» 
of  Dr.  Z<dlikoier,  but  most  of  the  additional  prayers  are  original.  Ihiey  cotn- 
prise  prayers  for  the  consecration  of  a  pastor,  for  the  installation  of  elders  and 

*  Lord  Sta«eil,intb«  case  ofHutchJiu  v.  DeusiloesndLovelsnd.in  the  ConsiitiN^ 
Court  of  the  diocese  of  London.  See  Dr.  Hsggsrd's  Consbtoty  Brporli,  vol.  i-  p«. 
170—180.  _ 
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MMSDi^  BBi'iMictf  n^  iiniBnli,  w^  2ttt  tn  JftDumy,  ^tAe  um^CRvdr^'of 'vk 
MDidv  of  Lends  XVI.,)  for  the  ooronalioD  (tf  akiog,  the  bhth  of  »  priitoe.  Ml 
aeasMiiortb«si<iaen,reMver7,  or  death  of  the  toveretgn,  br  St.  CIuvIm's 
daj,  considered  u  a  national  festival,  and  other  occasions.  It  appean  bom 
flw  dedicatioD,  that  M.  Roux  undertook  this  \iUagj  at  the  request  of  some  of 
Ui  brethren  in  the  ministrj',  to  whom  he  offers  it  as  an  eitoy  rather  than  ai  » 
complete  Wfuk.  What  degree  of  approbation  may  have  been  conferred  upon 
his  l^Mon,  we  hare  no  means  of  ascertaining.  The  task  confided  to  him  was 
~       '  :,  and  if  he  hae  foiled  Mmetime*,  Us  ^lure  most  be  ascribed 


to  die  extreme  difficnhr  (rflfaeundettakiDR.  There  is  an  energy  Mended  with 
puhoe  in  the  Utnrgies  framed  sbtHtlf  after  the  R^bnnation,  uriudi  no  modem 
ptjtacKU  equal,  modi  less  Airpass. 


An.  XHI. — Bi*laire  Ciiligm  du  GnoHkUme,  etdetan  iafiuaux  tar  Um  Seetet 
Rd^ifuaet  PiUoi^iftieiduiixpnraireiSiicletderirtCirilkimt.  Oitv- 
rage  amrmmi  par  fjeaiiemk  Bt^ak  det  Iiacriplioai  et  BcUet-hctlra.  Pu 
M.  JafCqaea  Matter,  Professeur4  I'Acadrimie  Rorale  de  Strasbourg.  3  ntls. 
Bto.  Peris.  1816. 
Tta.  peesent  is  the  second  production  of  the  learned  author  which  has  gained 
the  French  ^cedemy  priie.  His  former  work,  Euoi  Hiitcrifnenir  TErok  aAlex- 
mdrie,  to  which  the  one  before  us  may  be  regarded  as  a  sequel,  appeared  in 
1830.  The  tnbject  is,  «e  believe,  one  almost  entirelynew  in  Fraoce;  in  Germany 
it  hae,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  occapied  a  great  portion  of  learned  attention, 
tal  giten  birth  to  a  number  of  ingenious  treatises,  of  which  those  of  Hunter, 
Heander,  Fuldner,  Bellennan,  &c.,  are  the  most  compicnous.  In  our  own 
conntiy,  for^  years  ^o,  Dr.  friestley,  in  bis  Uittory  tf  th»  JSarfy  PjNnimt 
rapectmg  Jmi  CkriU,  (4  Tols.  870.  1768,)  devoted  nearly  a  wlu^  Tolume  l« 
die  tabject,  in  which  he  entered  into  a  very  fiiU  examination  of  the  tenets  of 
the  Onoetics,  and  the  influence  of  Plato,  the  Alenandrian  School,  and  HiUo. 
Several  other  writers  hare  subsequently,  unless  our  memory  deceives  us,  em- 
played  their  pens  upon  it,  but  neither  in  the  nork  before  us,  nor  in  any  of 
the  German  writers,  have  we  found  a  single  reference  to  any  English  autnor. 
Professor  Matter,  ftom  his  position  at  Strasbui^h,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
the  confluent  point  of  German  and  French  ideas,  has  bad  the  whole  of  the 
German  authorities  ai  his  command,  and  has  very  freely  availed  himself  of 
their  ll^ts,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  thickly  studded  references  at  the  bottom 
of  iiii  ptwes.    With  ^  assistance  of  these  and  his  own  researches,  he  b 


botJt  which  may  safely  be  pronounced  much  more  comr4ete  than 
any  which  has  yet  appeared  on  the  subjecL  He  has  given  an  additional  in- 
Mn*t  to  it,  by  tmnging  together  in  his  third  volume  (or  Atlas)  a  collection  of 
e^pvvings  (with  explanatioiis)of  what  maybe  called  the  Monanienti  tf  Gnotti- 
tint,  namely,  the  gems  and  amulets  which  contain  figures  and  inscriptioiis 
nmfaoUcal  of  the  creeds  and  opinions  of  the  various  schools  of  these  extraor- 
£naty  sectarians. 

N(irly  simultaneous  ^ith  the  publication  of  this  book  at  Paris,  there  ap* 
peered  iu  London  a  §econd  and  grealiy  enlarged  edition  of  a  very  ingenious  and 
modest  little  treatise  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh,  (author  of  a  Jouniey  from  Con- 
stantinople to  England,)  entitled  "  An  Euay  on  Ancient  Coisu,  MedaU,  and 
Gam,  at  Hiuttratutg  the  Progrett  of  ClwidianU/  in  tbt  £ar^  -dget."  A 
eoniiderable  portion  of  the  work  is  occupied  bv  a  neat  and  concise  sketch  of 
the  lustory  of^the  Gnostics,  and  their  [uincipal  leaders,  illustrated  by  eighteen 
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Mgiaved  be^tittic*  of  aubJMto  BlmilBi  to  wb^  an  gireo  by  Prafinfft  )laMcT^> 
Dr.  WhUi's  introductory  obierTfttioiM  tSotd  *uch  a  dulinct  -riew  ttf  Am' 
Mbjcct,  that  w«  prefer  mkkiiig  aM  of  them  to  any  ire  could  oondiCB' 
supply. 

"  At  the  Ihne  thst  Christmnilj  wss  promulgated  to  nHnktiid,  the  iiallaiu  under  the 
donrinioii  of  the  ttoraaas.  that  i>,  Uie  larger  part  of  tlw  iHviliied  world,  vrre  greall; 
tddNTtnJ  111  iDjtlniuus  practicei;  lupptning  that  there  eiiated  in  nalure  ocrlain  iidlu' 
•MMvhidi  they  could -coMn)  and  iiMnagB  b?  occoh  ligni  cipreMcd  hi  diSeiWitinja 
■od  on  dtStorant  mMriak,  asd  among  the  naliDiu  dumI  DBlariinii  for  iheie  o^iHHia 
«ere  Ibe  Jewt  and  the  E^ptiant.  Aa  Chrutianilj  originated  Kith  one,  and  nian;  of 
ill  »riiat  uriifnton  mre  fooiid  among  the  oihci,  it  »  not  auipriiiiig  Ihat  tliej  ibouM 
liave  brought  »i(li  lliem,  and  engrafted  iiii  the  nvw  religUin,  inch  opiiuoni  and  practicti 
Bi  they  had  entertained  in  the  old.  Accordincij,  we  read,  that  vei^  early  the  ApotlJe* 
funiid  it  ncceuary  to  inard  the  diiciplei  Bizaiiiitiuch  perwni.caulHining  then  toaiuid 
'  profnneand  thIii  babblings,  and  opposilinns  ofscience.hlwly  lo  called,' (I  UniothjiTi, 
W,)  *iid  in  Hveml  peuages  a(  the  epiillc  are  evident  alluiioni  to  limilar  emtn  aioong 
the-  Gm  profcHon  of  Chiiitianity,  eieii  in  the  Apostolic  agn.  Kor  did  tbo  eril  ceaie 
■>  the  doeirmei  of  the  Gospel  ejpanded  tliemsehes  b«ond  the  local  ptepmiessitmi  of 
It!  eailj  con* ert> ;  a  nsmber  of  peraotia  in  aocceasloni  »c  two  centuriea  afterwardr,  are 
[eeorded  ai  distinffDisbed  leaden  of  thrar  wild  opinion*,  which  tiHied  up  the  nioed 
tniihs  of  the  Goapel  with  the  fanlaatic  iiui^nalieai  of  a  Tisionary  adeBoe,  nad  a  vast 
multitude  of  disciples  all  over  the  then  known  world  were  found  to  adapt  Ihons." 

Plofeivot'  Matter  hutliTided  hil  wdrk  into  three  seclioiii;  (be  first,  (xmtuti-' 
tB^  tb«  Origin  of  Gnosticisin,  ia  divided  into  three  chapters,  in  nhich  he  esa- 
Minea  Buccesiively  the  traces  of  its  doctrines  anterior  and  posterior  to  tita 
MtaUishnoeiitofChristianity,  EindBiTeaan  acoount  of  iU  priadpal  loaders  after 
t]ie  tine  ef  ttt*  Apostlet,  namely,  Eui^rate»,  Simoo  Ma^us,  Menander,  Cernt- 
HuUf  mmI  Nicbtdaa.  In  the  aecood  aeclion,  dirided  into  ioui  chaplen,  ha 
giTo*  Uw  bietory  of  the  principal  Gnoatic  -  schools  aod  sects,  eotopriaiiig, 
l.tbooe  of  Syria;  S. of  Lewer  Asia  and  Italy;  and  3.  of  Egypt;  tbeUU 

•  Of  Ibeaa  reiMrkabla  oMiMHiKnla  it  ia  inpiMble  to  glTS  a  better  account  tban  Dr. 

Walab  hat  doiwi  we  lenlore  to  extract  iu  principal  dalaiis.  "  Thia  aouce.  they  ibaariit, 

'  ~'~~'ljlcowisled.  ill  lbs  efficacy  of  Doiubers,  and  ceitain  tayalenoiH  hieniftlyphia 

fiooi,  iliB  Ecyptiaiia.     Hence   they  made  s)»ti~"     ' "■" 

decads ;  aud  rornied  figures  of  Anubis,  Serapis,  and  oilier 


adopted  fiooi,  iIib  Ecypliaiia.  Hence  they  made  sjstema  of  muiiadi,  tnadv  and 
'  ;  aud  rornied  figures  of  Anubis,  Serapis,  and  oilier  idols.  This  conipmitian  of 
abstruse  words  aud  niyslcriuus  iigurea  was  engraved  on  gems  and  atunes  of 
It  iiinda  and  qualities;  and  ihry  albiiiied,  Ihil  whoerer  bore  one  of  ibeie  on  hia 
waa  secured  by  it  from  the  parliculireiil  it  was  nmde  to  guard  Hgainst.  Thei* 
and  Sguiei  of  different  maieiials  weio  called  amuleia,  from  their  supposed  effi- 
OKV  In  altajtng  evil.  (Amu latum,  qood  auttuii  amnJEtiir.)  The  iminense  ntimb<T  and 
Mneh'  of  rheie  taliiiaana  that  itaie  t>een  aiid  are  still  foond  in  many  pluoea  very  ip- 
aaon  Irom  oaeli  other,  at  iMwe  allest  the  accaracy  of  the  ecdeaiwiical  biatorian*  whs 
have  daeribed  tbeae  tecta  and  their  ophiimi,  anrl  iIk  great  encourageoxnt  aod  nccp- 
tioQ  Iheae  opinian)  met  with  indifferent  parti  of  the  world.  They  are  found  nsl  oidj  nt 
Ibe  Bait,  wiwN  tiVTellara  prucaie  tbem  wilhout  uiach  difficulty  ;  but  in  the  Weal  thl^ 
are  cootiiiually  dug  up  un  ibe  bauki  of  the  Rliine  and  GaiDDiie,aiid  in  different  parts  of 
Spain,  Italy,  aiid  other  uealera  c:oun tries,  wliere  Marcian  and  lhcfuUDden,and  lollowcn 
of  ihe  Gnoatic  sects  diilributcd  them ;  proving,  ai  Montfancon  justly  obierrei,  tliat  0* 
superstition  was  more  vidvly  spread  or  uoiv eisally  adopted,  and  affording  a  hope  that 
by  their  meana  the  more  aecrel  mysteries  of  tlicsc  seciarians  may  bu  claddaled.* 
Honlfaucon  has  given  three  hundred  fae-iiraileq  of  auch  gems ;  Profrasor  Hatter,  above 
one  hmidred.and  Dr.  Wal>h,  eighteen.  Ofthtne  given  by  the  latter  ia  a  very  rcmarli- 
aMe  one — a  toby  blaod.alor>e,  set  in  filter,  attached  to  a  ring — whkh  was  found  anwoE 
tbe  baggage  of  Priace  Charles-Edward,  taken  a^er  the  battle  of  Culh>den,  and  wineli 
it  ia  suppoied  the  superatitlau]  prince  carried  ai  a  proieeiwn  In  the  haaardoiiB  enier^ 
priae  in  which  ho  was  engaged. 
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JflchidMghiiMcfagNttlemmly  tlutaall  thealheift.  "Ae  (biid  seetioB  corafrisea 
anea  cltapten,  in  whkh  ike  author  nuaines  the  iaiuence-  of  Ibe  Gnogtle 
nbetrine*  on  tlie  other  Tdigiou*  uid  pb)l«aophical  vects  nhich  were  cMiUupo> 
fwj  witb  tbem;  iitdnding,  1.  the  Juduaiiig  Cliriuiaiw;  2-  tbe  Aeceticti  pnti- 
oda^  the  Eaoutlea  and  Montanistt;  3-  the  Manicheaiu  and  PriaciUiuiMs; 
i.  Ihe  Butoft  Anti-CfaTuiiuii ;  «.  tha  ChriKMn  Anti-TiiiHUriMM;  6.  Hrarri 
uthon  of  the  Orthodoi  Chuicfa ;  J.  the  Greek  philosophical  teeU.  The  mxA 
k  ckwed  by  a  leniark^le  ohapler  of  Gentral  CoaeUmem,  in  which  the  wbek 
ontem  of  UooeticisD)  ia  brout^it  before  tlie  reader  at  ooe  view ;  and  -we  r^rct 
tW  oar  want  of  space  prevents  ua  from  giving  any  aitntcts  from  this. 

The  wcM^sios  from  a  want  of  precision  in  Ihe  details — an  eroem  of  borrowed 
enidhioD  and  superlluoiu  exposition — a  caieless  and  oonfuaed  termkiology — 
1  denalion  froBi  historical  and  chronological  order — and,  ftnaUjr,  a  Tigae  aod 
indistinct  a^le,  which  frequently  leaves  the  leadec  in  doubt  abwit  the  autjhor'i 
meaiui^.  With  all  these  drawbacks,  tbe  novelty  and  interest  of  the  autijatt 
will,  we  have  no  doubt,  conspire  to  give  tbe  book  a  conspicuous  place  on  tho 
■helves  of  tpodem  theolo^fical  literature.  We  observe  a  Oferoi  Hklvnf  ofli§ 
CtrutWN  Ciurek,  bom  the  same  pea,  anaouoced  for  speedy  publteatiott. 


AaT.  xrV.— CWnu  Jf  Logia-iHima  de  HToeije]  W  [boksei}.  Iktlruciiau  el 
Thierie.  Atec  un  Si^mtimeiit  dowuaUta  RisobUi(M,gininiie  de  CEqiMiam 
lAi  cinguiime  Degri.  Paris.  1827.  4to. 
Tbm  is  a  Kingotar  work  of  a  very  extraordinary  man.  Little  is  hiiown  of  the 
aalhw,  Wroaski,  in  this  coantry,  and  as  th4  explanatory  pamnhtet  vrhich 
aceompaiues  these  taUe*  is  replete  with  alhniona  to  his  personal  history — the 
cariamsmeiitE  in  which  hc'ia  involved,  the-  peneoutions  he  has  been  exposed 
to,  the  traacheryof  iriends,  the  implacable  malevtrience  of  enemiee,  Ice. — to  an 
ordinary  reader  it  is  in  many  parts  unintelligiMe.  Now  with  respeet  to 
WroBski's  private 'Concerns  we  nave  nothing  hrther  to  do  than  to  expreas  onr 
Rfret,  that  an  exalted  miad,  laboaring  in  the  cause  of  sciem%,  should  be  almost 
par^yxedbj  distress,  and,  for  the- sake  of  the  shilosophic  character  of  fiuropev 
tocoaeittui  ■  lwpe,dialin  thia  case  there  maybe  .as  mnchin  the  wayward  irrt- 
tableiaarpatience  of  genius  as  in  tbe  jealous  hostility  of  contemporaries. 
'  Priorlo  (be  tnveTrtion  of  logarithms,  to  carry  on  any  very  complicated  mirae-- 
lical  computations  was  almost  an  impracticable  task,  and  the  well-known  faci*' 
bty  widi  which  it  is  now  performed,  while  it  is  the  highest  eulogium  they  cad 
receive,  supersedes  the  necessity  of  our  enlarging  upon  the  subject.  From  the 
first  appearanceof  Napter's^tri^cif^aritAmoruin  Canonit  Dacriptiom  1614, 
Ibe  constant  aitd  steady  demand  for  these  tables  has  led  to  very  many  publi- 
eations  of  tbem ;  but  as  each  succeeding  editor  has  for  the  most  part  hliodlj 
copied  &ocn  those  who  preceded  bim,  there  has  been  a  pretty  r^ulat  trao^- 
ABwioB  of  error,  which  has  enabled  an  ingenious  countryman  of  our  own  la 
espOM  the  ^agia.risms  even  of  the  Chinese,  who,  having  with  their  usual  in> 
gennity,  transcribed  the  figures,  with  their  accustomed  effrontery  laid  claiin  to 
dte  invention.  Still  in  their  arrangement  the  tables  have  been  receiving  suc^ 
cesaive  improvement,  and  since  tbe  proce^  of  stereotyping  has  been  known, 
the  French  edition  by  Callet  has  been  gradually  attaining  a  degree  of  perfect 
lion  which  has  led  to  its  beir^  ainioat  unlveraally  adopted;  those  of  Mr. 
Babbc^aniodeed  superior,  but  embrace  only  the  logarittuns  of  aumbeii;  the 
(•me  is  Ihe  case  with  the  small  work,  of  which  the  title  is  prefixed  to  this  arti- 
de,BDd  of  it  we  shall  now  give  a  deacriptitui.  It  consists  of  six  cards  of  mo- 
derate dimensions,  printed  only  on  one  side,  and  comprising  as  many  distinct 
sets  of  logarithms  (either  of  wluch  niay  be  purchased  separately,)  designed  lot 
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Dm  DM  of  Mmnerae  lod  tb«  •ookm,  the  cnanMug  hiw»,  or  uliw  )■*»■/. 
IV  fiftt  s«t  «Mnids  to  four  fignrM  of  dMiiBtis— 4m  tlKCe  mM  Id  fi*0— 4W 
Mil  to  fix— Ae  «ndi  to  rcvad  placw  of  deeinnUs,  like  these  of  Calk^'T«fior, 
HuBon,  or  BabbMge.  A  iiutll  pamnlilet  of  04  pagw,  Mfptwwtity  of  Ac-tt 
a»d  oooMractiaB,  tke  praotiM  ud  tbeory,  «f  (hia  oeir  logafiUnuc  «iwnt  •£• 
compuiiM  thecudi.  To  enable  him  to  coMpriae  wHUq  the  liwta  of  a  page 
of  Ike  ordinarr  udilM,  the  wbi^  of  dta  MmiMti  of  tba '  Utter,  the  auhw  «« 
•Miged  (o  hare  nutnae  to  an  hiTMtigMiett  ewduwnly  hia  own.  ^  bwm 
T0^  iDfenioot  tfUMfermacioiM  and  aubatitntiaaa  is  a  famtda  wfuch  -ba 
had  deduced  Irott  certain  pifncipies  esponnded  m  a  fenttervotk  of  hi%  be 
fooBd  that  br  ditiding  a  iMniber  into  porttcoia,  irhich  he  has  deBOounaled 
vtitml,  Midtae,  and  ttrmimat,  the  eipicaeioii  fer  die  kgantfan  woald  contam 
three  aeparaie  and  oofrenKMding  p«rt«,  and  in  that  triple  ferm  that  each 
nugbi  be  tabolated ;  in  eadi  card  tkwe  are  coniequeDtl)'  diree  eectioiia.  oou- 
taini^  mkitl,  mMk,  and  tenmmat  Stnira*,  hj  wUdi  eveiy  nurDber  tamy  be 
OOaipaKd,  and  the  bgarilhaM  auwering  ta  each  part  respectively;  aad  tlie 
anif  tKraUe  to  the  etnupoter  is  in  taking  o«t  the  difibrect  fractiona  of  the  loga- 
ritluB-aad  Bwafaer,  atid  mitiaf  Ikem  inW  one  nan,  a  diwdTKilaf^  &r,  vary 
'  far,  oounteiManced  by  the  reduced  size  of  the  tables,  ooe  of  which,  for  ex- 
ample, affording  tlie  same  tefoH  as  Iboae  of  Borda,  is  only  ^  of  the  size  of 
the  Utter,  and  might  be  reduced  to  ^.  In  abort,  the  cards  for  ordinanr  pur- 
poses  may  be  readily  carried  in  the  pocket,  aod  the  large  ones  iitdoaed  in  a 
pqWfolio.  Wnmdti  haa  amKnucad  the  speedy  appearance  of  tables  of  loga- 
rithmic aiiie*,  tangents,  secants,  cosines,  cotangents,  and  ccaecanta,  of  sintilar 
dilntwiaM,  and  10  this  moat  wefu)  eontiibistiMi  to  acieDc*  we  look  ftinnud 
with  pleasoie.  Fioh  soeae  treac^iy,  which  ia  but  obscurely  hialwl  U, 
Wroi:^  seenu  to  have  been  neaily  denciMd  of  iie  veiit  and  adnuta^ea  of 
his  ingentoBs  diseavery  ;  iBdaed  maay  aHtwioas  to  his  petaonal  history  ai 
"     »  his  Menda.     "  .   ..   .      . 


length.  Having  apaken  of  the  biBaiyoalottka  of  Leibniti,  and  the  lesubawbidi 
have  been  expeotod  lo  ensue  from  il,  and  rennuted  that  it  ia  only  by  a  bioniy 
sjmtemoflogarithmB  that  dus  ideal  udikr/  ean  be  poaitiMlj  rn^iwdi  Ou<l  >■> 
which  he  himself  has  succeaded,)  ha  proceeds :-~ 

"  En  (Set,  oil  dfcoDnjn  *llm  ficHenKnl  qae  In  lagaritbnas  vulgainaoa  dtaairta  i 
■eptligum  (Mcioiakt,  ld>  qiw  lin  donnant  !«■  tabl«*  ordinlrat,  ne  s'twndsw  qn'tJa 
"  a  de*  noabm  ttont  Is  lioute  eM4S4t945.  tandis  qnc  h  ~'''~ 


biiuim  B  Mpt  GourEi  d^nulet  I'itcndeDt.  dam  cettc  dilemiiwtiiwi,  jiiai]n'liU  limilc 
da  144t6990.  Ndui  unon^ana  id  que  lu  la^lhntei  bliitins,  diipoi^  au  tables 
^liuctei,  comiiiei  le  unt  Itt  iitiseatt  unoiii  d«B  logiritbmei  vulgairei,  »Dl  caknlfs 
■TCc  neuf  ligureid^inuilct ;  cr  qui  ^uiraul  aprei  de  dii  figures  dam  les  logarithiaei 
Vulgiircs,  el  d^passe  aiiitl  de  bcducoup  lei  Ubivt  ordiunirei.  Ce  griind  tranil  nt  pT^ 
i  Stre  livrf  ii  hnipreuiun  i  et  nuui  olTroni  de  le  tmnsniettre  i  quclqoe  tdileur  od  i 
ceiu  de>  mvuiIi  qui,  jonUsanl  d'nne  protection  nationale,  dont  rsnteur  est  mat 
bcDrcDKnieiK  prirf,  Kraienl  i  tnboe  de  donner  an  public  ce  nnemn  ttienMt  des 
seieneeg,  en  rinlnni  ainti  le  probKme  qui  n  presents  aetaelleiaept  pour  la  uaH«au 
timi  lytt^iDs^ue  el  abioloe  dea  )ugaiilhnm.''---p.  57. 

As  at  a  future  period  we  may  oAr  an  account  of  WroDski*%  scientiflb 
labours,  we  shall  deter  till  then  any  obaerrationE  on  his  "  Resolution  0£n£fale 
de  I'Equation  du  cinqui^me  Degt*,"  involving  as  it  does  his  own  peealinr 
viewj,  and  resting  on  principles  not  as  yet  uniTeisally  acknowledgea.  We 
sbalt  conclnde  with  a  hope,  that  die  sbove  desponding  appeal  to  the  jAiloso- 
phic  world  will  not  be  nuidein  vain,  and  that  the  present  work,  trifling  indeeJ 
in  appearance,  but  of  inestimable  utility,  may  be  received  as  an  earnest  of  Ae 
learned  author's  devotion  lo  the  cause  of  scieuce,  and  of  his  abibty  to  exn- 
cnte  the  task  be  has  undertaken. 
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Ian.  XV.  C—tf  rariwt  wr  Im  Omm  «fc  la  Graadtmr  tt  de  la  IXeMkMe 
A  fa  JHDMaroU*  M^tgmJ.  Pu  U.  Sempere,  Amcien  Uatiatnt  Eapagnola 
STon.  12BM.  Paris.  1826. 
Ttoi  KRle  woA  bdbre  ns  is  Ac  proAietion  of  an  eiltigbtwed  Spuiiui},  wbose 
■>■«  H  dnth^ilhed  in  tb«  Ittereryannab  of  bb  own  coimtiy  by  his  "EntayD 
AttW  KUateea  EipaMaA:  to$  mt^ar^  aerUoret  dellUgnadode  CarlmlTI."—^ 
Hk  '  BMioleta  BtpauoU  Eeonomko-PoUtica,"  bd(I  <^er  worhs,  which  art 
endiabM  to  his  fcunin^  and  jiid{rtiKDt  Having  taken  put  with  the  Freadi 
bmden,  and  accepted  office  under  King  Joseph,  he  was,  on  the  reitoratioa  of 
FerdinHod,  fbiced  to  expatriate  himself  with  manv  of  his  counttTinen  sitnilarif 
dftnM9(BDced,  and  has,  we  believe,  resided  in  France  ever  since.  His  pre- 
«nt  wDik  is  on  attempt  to  explain  the  canies  winch  led  first  to  the  greatness, 
«Bd  sobseqnentl^  to  toe  decline,  of  the  Spanish  monarchy — a  subject  which, 
tbot^  «if  very  high  impoitance  and  interest,  has  nerer  been  ihomughlr  inrea- 
tigUed-  It  is  iotendea  to  exhibit  a  view  of  society  and  government  anring  a 
period  of  many  centnries — from  the  domination  of  the  Goths  to  that  of  Napo- 
Inm  BttiMparte.  TTte  reader  will  M  once  perceive,  that  to  ao  vast  a  space  of 
tiaie,  iwo  small  volumes  roust  be  very  inadeqoale;  they  can  preaent  no  more 
Aan  an  outline — and  by  no  means  a  clearly  defined  outline— of  dte  snl^ect. 
h  general,  we  have  fonnd  Ibe  book  characterized' by  good  sense  and  consider-' 
iMe  information;  bitt  it  exhibits  little  of  that  comprehensive  range  of  thought,' 
■tfll  less  of  that  profbond  spirit  of  reseaieh,  which  ate  required  for  the  attain- 
Mert  of  d>e  author's  professed  object.  Besides,  he  has  admilied  much  dmt  H 
ittclevaiit  to  the  matter  at  issue,  and  has  neglected  much  that  nnquestionably 
bcBson  h.  StiH,  if  he  tias  ttot  done  all  we  codldhave  wished,  be  has  done 
wtfciug  that  will  be  perused  with  interett. 

Spun  leached  the  tenith  of  ber  power  ander  Charles  I.  (the  Fifth  of  Ger- 
vny.)  From  the  accession  of  his  son,  to  the  death  of  Cbaries  II.  it  declined 
wMl  antiing  rapidity.  From  the  accession  of  Philip  V.,  the  first  monarch  of 
die  Bonition  dynaa^,  to  Charles  IV.,  it  rallied  a  little.  Hence  the  author  baa 
peeperij  divided  hii  work  into  three  pails,  each  of  which  we  shall  rery  briefly 

I-  Tbe  orenti  of  SpaBtih  history  prior  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  form  a 
■aai  Tev<olting  picture.  One  hundred  and  aeventy-oine  revoltiliona  in  the 
Cbihtiau,  aodsraty-one  in  the  Mohammedan  states  of  tbe  Peninsula,  are,  per- 
kns,  not  to  be  exceeded  in  any  otlier  country  under  heaven. 

Tbe  dominatiDn  of  die  Goths,  however  it  might  be  modifted  by  ChristieDiiy, 
w>s  (Mie  of  fierceness  and  bloodshed.  The  power  of  the  kings  was  too  feebU 
la  restrain  the  excesses  of  a  proud  and  but  nominally  dependent  nobility,  audj 
eonaeqnently,  to  preserve  internal  tranquillity.  And  though  the  influence  of 
Ae  elei^^was  considerable,  and  generally  applied  to  tlio  same  benevolent 
elijecA,  it  was  subordinate  to  that  of  the  mililanr  aristocracy,  and  inefficient  as 
U  of  the  king.  The  eooditioD  of  (be  people  was  always  insecure,  often 
wreldied.  Not  only  kings  and  nobles,  but  all  who  b^  by  military  lenur^ 
(kipbed  industry,  ^d  were  occupied  only  in  war.  From  the  poor  cultivator 
af  dae  soil  was  exacted  tbe*whote  produce  beyond  what  was  barely  aufficieal 
IB  mppoTt  life. 

Ttie  invasion  of  the  Uoora  is  said  to  have  been  a  bteasing  rather  than  a  corse 
t*  At  I^Mniaids ;  but  we  could  never  see  any  inst  grounds  for  the  assertion. 
The  treaty  between  Theodimir  and  Abdalazis,  which  oranted  to  the  conquered 
ncnrity  of  property,  and  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  was  made  only  to 
he  brtAen  under  Abderrahman ;  the  serfs,  indeed,  probably  enjoyed  greater 
privileges  than  they  had  ever  done  under  the  Gothic  kings;  and  that  great 
nMn  (for  great  we  comider  Itiro)  was  by  no  means  dbposed  to  act  ngor- 
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oosly  with  hb  Chmtnn  mt^ecti.  Dot  bii  anccenon  were,  fiw  tWj'mcwt  put, 
tjn^nti  and  bigoti;  k>  nmdi  so,  that  tlie  people  were  wMied  br  eontinBM  ex- 
actiODS,  and  great  addidow  made  to  the  TeneraUe  cM^egue  of  nartTis  in  tbe 
Spanish  church. 

Those  perU  of  Spain  wbich  obeyed  their  independeat  ralen,  and  Mt  U 
de&BDce  the  hosts  of  the  infidel,  were  Karceljr  in  a  better  condilxiD.  Ihe 
aristocracy  was  ilill  too  much  for  the  kings;  the  admrDbtnlioD  </"  ^ — — 
polluted;  and  the  cle^y  aapired  to  worldly  dominion.     But  tl 

orders  in  the  itate  were  divided  onerery  other  subject,  they  nn ^ 

and  oppress  the  peasasL  Beiides,  there  was  a  perpelMl  siicceHion  of  wars, 
theburdenof  which  would  ultimately  fell  on  the  cultivator  of  the  land.  From 
Boderic  "  the  last  of  the  Goths,"  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  there  was,  pro- 
perly spwUcii^,  no  such  thing  as  a  monardiy  in  Spain ;  the  whde  couatry  was 
divided  into  twenty  or  thii^  independent  kingdoms,  some  Christian,  otbecf 
Mohammedan,  and  all  were  in  a  state  of  unceasing  hostility  to  each  other. 

Hitherto,  it  is  evident,  that  Spain  has  not  advanced  a  single  step  to  bdr 
ftiture  ereatnesi,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  why  our  author  has  d«vo«ed 
to  mud)  attention  to  ol^ects  purely  extntneoos.  lite  true  foundation  of  tliM 
greatness  was  in  the  union  of  the  two  crowns  of  Castile  and  Arragon,  and  nl 
theconseqnent  establishment  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  That  union  gavositek 
strength  to  the  executive  power,  that  the  turbnknt  noUea  ware  iMnoed  to 
obedience,  and  the  last  strong  hold  of  the  Hohammedaa  domiikation  fell  into 
tbe  hands  of  the  Christian  victor.  As  a  necessaiy  oonseqnence  of  the  intnmil 
tranquillity,  and  the  adoption  of  wiser  mensttrat  than  had  hitherto  preaaUad, 
industry  and  commerce  began  to  fiouri^,  and  woahh  to  be  more  ganrMj  dtf- 
fiued.  The  expnluon  of  the  Jew*,  indeed,—*  meaMt«  «>  impatiiie  at  it  «•• 
iniquitoiu,— drew  much  of  the  capital  from  the  ooualiy;  bat  (he  miKhief  wat, 
in  some  degree,  remedied,  by  the  immense  sunt  annnally  derived  from  tbe 
newly  discovered  regions  in  America.  The  genius  of  Charles  I.  oorapleted 
what  his  predecessorg  had  begun;  under  him  Spain  bectmethe  moat  powcifcl 
kingdona  in  Europe. 

II.  The  reverse  of  the  picture  is  sufficiently  melancholy,  but  foil  of  inatrtio- 
lion.  The  intolerant  bi|:;otry  of  Philip  II,  not  only  dismembered  the  Nedter- 
lands  from  the  empire,  but  occasioned  bis  ruinous  wars  with  England.  Hit 
obetiuacy  lost  Italy;  and  his  whole  reign  was  so  unfortunate,  that  all  enter- 

Eriie  among  his  subjects  was  paralyzed,  and  tbe  government  stood  on  the  veiy 
rink  of  bankruptcy.  Much  of  the  national  wealdi  was  expended  in  enrichii^ 
an  already  overgrown  ecclesiastical  establishment  Would  it  be  believed,  Aat 
while  the  monarch,  even  according  to  his  own  acknowledgment,  viaa-  to  pooc 
that  he  knew  not  on  any  day  how  to  provide  for  the  ne:it,  tbe  chuid)  should 
number  58  archbishops,  664  bisbops,  11,400  abbots,  936  chapters,  137,000 
parishes,  above  7,000  hospitals,  33,000  fraternities,  46,000  monastericB, 
135,000  convents,  313,000  secular  priests,  200,000  inferior  ecclesiastica,  and 
400,000  monks  and  nuns?  and  yet  the  population  of  the  whole  kingdom  did 
not  probably  exceed  ten  milhons  and  a  halt. 

Spain  seems  feted  lobecuned  with  ignorant  end  miscbievouB  rulers;  we  doabt 
if  the  annals  of  any  other  country  on  enrth  present  such  a  succession  of  them  : 
had  their  sole  object  been  how  to  accomplish  the  greatest  possible  evil  in  the 
■hottest  given  time — how  to  ruin  the  kingdom  with  the  utmost  celerity,  dwir 
measures  could  not  have  been  better  calculated .  The  eipulsion  of  the  Moriscoes 
by  Philip  III.,  to  gratify  his  Catholic  majeaty's  most  Catholic  hatred  of  iitfideta 
and  heretics,  was  a  measure  more  mischievous  than  even  that  of  the  Jews.  Tbe 
banishment  of  400,000  of  bis  most  industrious  subjects,  merely  because  (bat 
weak  and  contemptible  bigot "  would  rather  have  no  subjects  at  all  than  reign 
uvur  misbullcvets, '  led  to  consequences  which  lAigtal  naturally  be  anticipaied. 
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Of .400  l*4hw  hMteHo  poMaiBi  br  Gteoda  stoni,  9S0  only  rmMlned,  and 
IkaM  K>  d«p(^|>Blaied  a»d  imponrii^ed,  that  most  of  them  w««  soon  dewtted. 
TbtB  mouDTe,  indeed,  waa  the  dealb-blow  to  Spanish  proaperitv;  &veTBb(ths 
of  b«  comtneice  and  nMnu&cturea  wei«  thus  transferred  to  olhen  countries. 
n«  iMMwie  neciBMtily  declined  in  a,  feufiil  ratio  to  the  decbna  of  the  t»- 
tioaal  iodiutiy.  Under  Philip  II.,  unfbrtanate  bb  that  mooarch  was,  it 
aaiuBtcd  to  30,000,000  of  dtuats;  trader  bis  snccenor  it  did  not  reach 
14^afk>,000,  and  yet  the  public  debt  exceeded  100.  Hence  the  fortiessei  at 
the  kiDi;d«Kii  were  snfiered  to  M  uito  decay;  the  public  anenaU  were  empty;, 
there  wb>  no  longer  viaaey  to  build  vexseh;  the  troops  nere  reduced  to 
10,000  men,  and  thirteen  small  galleys  compr^eoded  the  whole  naval  force. 
Under  Charles  II.  the  rerenue  was  no  more  than  from  7,000,000  to  8,000,000 
of  Eranca.  The  KOTemment  still  trent  on,  as  tenacious  as  ever  of  old  usagei, 
and  aaiesolved  as  ever  not  to  admit  any  nen-laagled  doctrines  of  improvement 
to  enter  die  country.  Some  more  enlightened  minister  proposed  that  tno 
nven  advautBgeouidv  situated  for  commerce  should  be  rendered  navigaUe. 
XU*  VBS  overniled  b;  a  tpecial  commission,  on  the  ground  that  the  rivers 
wen  JDU  aa  God  bad  made  them,  and  to  attempt  to  improve  nbat  he  had  left 
napedect  «a*  maailest  impiety! — In  short,  the  kingdom  was  in  a  fait  way  to 
become  a  [ugovitioe  of  France  nhen 

.  lU.  Philip  V.  was  called  to  the  throne.  He  did  more  foi  the  country  than 
*^  of  its  old  piiiiCM  since,  the  daya  of  Charles  (.  Though  a  good  Catholic, 
ha  Bieiiha  sBrrendared  bis.  rights  to  the  Romaik  Pontiff,  nor  allowed  the  Inqul* 
littCB.to  interCere^vith  them.  His  attention  to  manu&ctnres  and  commerce 
nal  oohr  diffiiseri  greater  comfort  among  the  labouring  classes,  but  added  COU' 
lidcmUj  to  hie  wrwues.  In  this  line  of  conduct  be  was  imilated  with  equa} 
ml  Ma  eaual  suoccss  by  his  luccesson,  Ferdinand  VI.  and  Charles  lU. 
Uad«  Iha  kaiter  the  population  of  Spain  reached  WfiOOfiOO,  though,  when 
FIsUp  V.  acceded  to  the  throne,  it  was  no  more  Ihan  seven  and  a  half. 
FMiutbe  cottmeocement  of  Ferdinand's  reign  to  the  close  of  that  of  his  suo- 
cesMw,  the  revenue  increased  from  about  36,000,000  to  60,000,000  of  crowns, 
Iba  nsafiue  was  trebled,  the  army  raised  tg  148,000  men,  and  commerce 
loynilied  in  equal  proportion. 

All  diia  pRivea  what  may  be  effected  by  a  government  which  has  common 
acM^  and  a  sincere  desire  to  benefit  a  country.  Spain  would  have  persevered 
ia  bet  career  of  improvement  had  such  a  man  as  Charles  HI.  remained  at  the 
WImofal&iis.  ButwilhChailesIV.camealt  the  evils  of  the  old  regime ;  the 
BaBoa  retrograded  with  atnaiing  rapidity.  His  son,  the  present  monarch,  is 
Mt  likely  to  restore  the  national  prosperity;  indeed,  we  doubt  if  he  couUt 
men  lupponngtlmt  he  possessed  the  talent,  and  that  we  give  him  credit  for^p 
iaetinaliOD  to  do  so.  The  loss  of  her  American  colonies — the  vent  for  aSr 
clures,  and  the  true  source  of  her  wealtb^is  a  blow  from  which  Spain 


will  probably 
.  We  have  vn 


We  have  now  cast  a  rapid  glance  at  the  course  of  Spanish  history  from  tUe 
Goths  to  the  present  time.  We  cannot,  however,  dismiss  the  work  before  lu 
without  noticing  the  singular  iDconclusiveuess  of  some  of  the  author's  argu- 
meott.     For  instance,  in  describing  the  causes  which  led  to  the  decay  of  the 

■      ■  '    ■  ■■■  ■  '   ■      '       ■  *  ■     ,  and  th    ' 


Moearcby,  he  enumerates  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  fi*< 
qaent  quarrels  of  the  ^>anish  princes  with  the  Pope,  respecting  the  presenta- 
tion to  benefices  and  other  prerogatives  claimed  hy  both.  The  Intjuisition 
WM,a  very  odious  institution,  but  what  had  it  to  do  with  the  national  mdustiy 
and  wealtn  r  In  so  br  as  it  persecuted  the  Jews  and  Moriscoes,.  indeed,  it 
iafHied  the  best  interests  of  the  couolry;  but  the  expulsion  of  both  was  tiot  the 
let  of  the  Holy  Ofiice,but  of  the  crown.  And  as  to  tlie  quarrels  with  die  Pope, 
qaaitds  neither  .unfrequent  nor  wanting  in  bit[ernes»,  they  would  be  more 
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IIW7 its  d» good  *ulMia,lnrop«iwtltt  <mef  HmmOm  «^lhe  mm 
Utow  pKMHMH  and  MWdiMdly  mtMif  pMej  of  a  faarino«rii^  Cmoi 

Tbs  anlkvT  hu  enterad  lugety  inu  the  i«UtMtu  MriMiilHig  at  ^iiftunnt,  fi 
rwdi  b«twMn  Spain  and  Borne ;  bat  ihb  part  of  hu  nb^  wa  hava  iwliw 
pasted  OTCi,  Irani  »  persiujiDa  that  to  bd  English  leader  it  woaU  ba  TCfy* 
nUareatiDs.  NeMiar  have  we  toodted  on  tba  naiiaMl  litnaMra,  umae  * 
sal^ect  it  too  impoitant  to  be  noticed  iocideatalW.  Our  objaet  baa  b««K 
oiWert  awrety  to  the  genenl  polky  of  Aat  wTctcbedly  goranad  cooBtiy. 


Abt.  XVI.— Cinf-Sfan,  ov  Utie  Co^ralion  lOut  Louit  Xllt   Par  Le  Conte 

Alfred  De  Vigny.      TraisitiDe  Edition,  revue  et  oorrigte.     Paris.    1B27. 

3  torn.  8vo. 
Cta^MAKS  is  not  deatitnte  of  talent;  witboot,  hawever,  wme  aceMeatal  aid 
offtatHon  or  (btout,  there  is  not  enongii  of  it  to  justi^  tfce  aucoaea  whkh  it  iMt 
met  wkb  ta  Ihe  world  of  Paris.  French  bteratare  ia  at  pretest  afiettad  wilfa  « 
kind  of  jumio  hiHorka.  History  is  dressed  Dp  for  the  PariaiaBa  mtra^  f>  aa 
many  ways  as  an  egg.  This  is  a  respectable  nania,  and,  w)A«oiBe  triBing  ia- 
oonventencos,  cannot  fell  to  be  followed  wMi  laning  beneftts.  Aaiong  tlw 
iooonveiiiences  may  be  re^^oned  the  perpleii^  which  is  oaned  by  tbe  staaH 
diflerence  between  die  novel  and  Ae  history ;  it  is  hard  to  say  which  it  n4ud>, 
a>d  it  <rften  happens,  that  there  ia  lets  fietioa  in  Ihe  romanea  than  tbe  chxnt- 
<Se.  The  order  of  the  day  teems  to  be,  lobrin^  est  the  rwntace  of  falaiocy  on 
tbe  bne  band,  and  to  make  ita  ikcts  the  groundwork  of  the  oowipoaitioB  an  A« 
other.  We  are  not  kware,  whether  it  has  been  pointed  out,  that  &e  woaka  of 
the  author  of  Waverley  have  saggeated  the  lashiM,  both  aa  reepeoia  kiOoryvaA 
ao*elt.  He  gave  them  (he  idaa  of  studymg  the  piatureaque  tk  Mattfry,  at  w«U 
as  that  ef  drawing  from  Ha  quarry  the  suhjefM  at  fiction. 

The  author  of  Ciaq-Man  has  gone  a  step  beyond  Sir  Waller,  who  only 
introduced  real  persons  occasionally  into  ficlitiotM  scenes,  whereas  hare  aeul^ 
aM  the  persoas  and  the  events  of  tbe  navel  are  real.  There  it  nothing  Actitieas 
bnt  the  motirei  of  the  actors — respecting  which  hittoiy  teldom  can  tqieak  ooa- 
Adently — and  ihe  petty  incidents  and  traits  which  are  pwt  into  the  piottn«  ta 
heighten  the  oolonring  and  darken  its  shadows. 

Any  French  history  will  tell  us  that  Henri  d'EOat,  Harqnit  de  Cinq-Marat 
tiW  second  ton  of  the  Marquia  d'Effiat,  the  iriend  of  BJob^ien,  ^Mut  the  laHe* 

C.  of  the  cardinal's  career,  got  up  a  eonipiracy  agaiiiat  his  power,  to  whidh 
king  bifnseH'  lent  hit  sanction,  and  in  ^rtlich  Monsieur,  the  brntker  of  tka 
king,  Louis  XIII.,  was  eoneemed,asnellas  the  Due  de  Bouillon;  diM  tbeda* 
aign  &iled ;  and  that  Cinq-Mars,  together  with  hit  friend  and  couaaellor,  da 
lliou,  ton  of  the  celebrated  historian,  was  executed  at  Lyons,  in  the  year  464S. 
Ciliq'Mars  wat  the  fiivouhte  of  Louis  XIII.,  who  had  made  him  hit  grand 
toiyer;  be  was  quite  a  youth  when  he  died,  and  bad  beenbrouriit  toaoon  W 
the  cardinal  for  ttiesi^e  puipose  of  being  the  Idng't  bTOvriteandhiaownloali 
He  succeeded  better  in  Ihefermer  capacity  dtan  in  tbe  latte;  for  be  attan>pted( 
b^-  means  of  his  master,  to  ruin  tbe  miniatet.  Hia  plot  wna,  however,  india* 
araetly  managed.  Monneur  deserted  it,  and  tfaot^^  the  krug^  bra«be^aa 
wall  at  advancdd  in  yeait,  he  accused  Cinn-Mart,  a  ]raut^  of  ba*iii|  teidaBed 
'-■—-—''■     Hie  Due  de  Bovflkin  was  patdoned  at  thfteapenae  of  hu  h — -" 


1  Cinn-Hart,  a  70 
IS  pordoDed  at  the 
ictitttswere  ^  a 


(ary  prindpati^  of  Sedan;  the  only  victittts  w 

tbe  most  innocent  of  the  party,    "uiia  it  also  ine  sioir  loia  oy  me  noTCuta, 

with  b«t  cUght  derialioiit.      We  first  have  Ibe  yoiit^  Cinq-Man  at  hi* 
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M  iaUBdMced  n«  veteran  HarrfoiMMMitieT  belengio;;  to  times  gone  b;;  Ua 
«R^  is  «1k>  dwctflwd  ofe  taking  pUca  beM;  BuBoMniam  wu,  howOTer,  led 
w  M^JM^t  InpriMMMBt  in  the  ButHe  fton  hii  own  mmm  kt  Pans.  M.  De 
Tig!*!  bwwffrer,  aAere*  te  Vatarj  hi  dMignating  the  penoo  wbo  execnted  the 
HNK;  amd  m  (kewonh  addrentd  to  hun  hj  De  Laana/,  neaily  copna  his 
xrfc  w  TepoMMl  b7  BaaaomiHene  himaetf.  And  th«  guett  at  his  paienud 
astie  ii  HMMBBial^  Marie  ae  Omtagne,  I>Mfaeaa  of  Uaolui;  to  this  prini- 
ccM  the  joui^  Cinq-Man  has  dared  to  liit  hii  eyes.  A  mutual  attacb- 
Bent  tpringa  up,  checked  only  by  the  tank  of  the  lady,  4tich  fbrbidi  her  to 
MpmiBe  with  aoy  one  who  u  not  of  a  BOTereign'houM.  That  he  may  raiae 
Winelf  to  a  rank  iit  which  he  may  ho&onrably  pretend  to  her  band,  is  made 
tte  parameunt  mative  of  tbe  vbole  Df  Cmq-Man'a  conduct.  It  does  appear, 
ftvtn  the  Metaoin  of  Madame  de  MotteviHe,  that  the  yonne-  Duchess  of 
HantDB,  (afterwards  Queen  of  Poland,)  did  look  upon  young  Cinq-Mars  (or 
H.  la  giud  tfcoyer  at  ba  was  called,)  with  a  h*oarabfe  tjt ;  but  the  letter 
Hwth  it  is  anid  she  wrote  to  bira,  giving  him  to  lutderstand,  tnat  his  plot  would 
aat  hold  waMr,  and  was  as  coiM&only  known  as  that  the  Seine  flawed  under 
tart-Nev^gmsa  very  diArent  idea  of  ber  character  from  that  drawn  ^  M. 


Viany  a  tnKm  and  sentifMntal  piece  of  timid  derolioD.  From  Cfaamnont 
nq-lian  ie,  by  the  oantinal,  soMDKMed  to-  the  coutt,  then  encamped  befcre 
ftrptgnan,  and  on  his  way  stops  ai  lioudnn,  that  (he  aiutbor  may  describe  a 
heiTid  piece  of  butchery  nnd  htgoby  which  took  place  about  this  time — tbe 
tmtynhim  of  FsAer  Uibain  GfUidier,  wbo  was  bamt  for  magic.  This  tra- 
pAt  oecnpiM  a  considendtle  space  in  the  first  volume,  and  presents  an  almost 
hdJeroMly  deae  imitation  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  conduct  of  similar  scenea.  Tbe 
tKiwnntof  tiie  pcyriace,  the  bearing  of  Giandier  on  bis  ttial.  the  Method  by 
which  Ac  enttMT  contrive*  that  bit  panisbment  on  the  radt  shell  be  repoiteMo 
tteamMitwle  below  by  aseeeialor  Iron  a  window  above,  and  lastly,  ne  scene 
at  die  stake,  are  all  creditwe  exertioBB  of  a  reapecuble  ndanl  for  desci^nion ; . 
Iha  effect  npon  the  reader,  however,  is  not  of  that  intensity  that  genins  alone 
aBpred«ce.  Cinq-Mars,  AiU<rf' indignation  at  the  eight  of  these  cruel  tran*- 
aeliaaa,  mats  hims^  op  in  aoue  measure  with  tbem,  and  thus  gives  the 
lafcui  »  kind  of  rtf^t  (o  describe  them;  the  part  he  performs  is  rather  diotiit-- 
nUMd  than  hononiable ;  for  he  •«&•■  a  heavy  red-hot  cross  of  iron,  which  had 
been  pot  into  tbe  hands  of  the  viotiM  for  consolation,  and  with  it  knoeks 
oi  dfe  head  Lanhardemont,  tbe  prmcipal  judge  who  bad  presided  at  the  cere- 
«say  of  the  trial  smd  ibe  executiott.  At  tbe  siege  of  Perpignan,  Cinq-^ars's 
tm  exploit  is  a  due),  making  one  of  sii,  after  the  feshion  of  tliMe  times ;  the 
Bsn  it  his  leading  a  troop  of  light  borae  against  a  bastion  of  the  town,  and 
■ctaally  acting  the  wall  on  horseback.  An  introdnetioa  to  the  king  quickly 
feBDM,  ^nd  the  cardinal  is  represented  as  instantly  conceiving  a  hatred  of  bis 
new  proteg^j  an  mmeeesiary  departure  from  historj;  for  the  cardinal  for 
MHa  time  lapperted  him,  and  only  gave  him  up  when  he  began  to  meddle 
«a  bk  nccoont.  The  king  too  bad  occasionally  reaaons  for  being  disgusted 
with  Cinq-Hars's  dinipuion  and  irr^cuhu  conduct,  a  part  of  the  truth  iriiich 
U .  De  Vign^  gloMes  over ;  for  it  suits  him,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  imprudence 
ad  awiliadiiins  in  his  hero,  to  pictate  him  as  a  perfect  character,  or,  if  ever 
ifwfcct^  erring  tiirough  an  encess  of  viitoous  passion.  Ihe  character  and 
■Mtii  of  Richelieu  and  those  of  LouJa  XIU.  have  been  aednlously  stndicd, 
aadam  eWboMta^  drawn  by  the  antbor;  thttronlyfrralt  it  that  they  ate  ores- 
dtnt;  Aey  want  tit?  qaiet  and  aantAct  of  (rath.  Ridialieu  alwayt  appeata 
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bt^umi  thB(Mithof*ilUtrBttwe«rhwMi]r.  AHomvttMmOiuagtot  MatBa- 
tlcBcy  to  eiMggeratioa,  leTend  soeaw  mig;ht  ba  painted  out  as  natiual  and 
poweifiil;  we  will  intlance  that  in  whtok  Ibe  king  diapUya  his  dUooataot  witk 
UkbeUeu  before  the  coutt  at  Perpignao.  Tha  (ordid  avoidance  of  tbe  ocmu- 
tierf ,  and  the  deitennu  rasignation  of  hia  power  bv  tbe  cardinal,  by  i^Ul^  ^ 
•BCiuea  it,  ate  certainly  able.  Tbe  wanea  in  whici  tbe  author  ii  partMnhrta- 
absurd  occur  to  tlie  ineitMf7  in  gi«at  abuodiuioe.  Saah  is  that  in  whi^ 
'>  -  -  --J  crowd  in  upon  Richelieu  in  auoceuion  in  wioui  ohatscten; 


aucb  is  tbe  mk  in  which  the  cardinal  letaini  his  pflst  by  tbreateoing  the  king 
with  a  table  loaded  with  papers  and  portibiioa.  The  conception  of  this  trick 
«f  Itichclieu  ie  ailc^her  moat  amusingly  abeurd.     It  ia  literally  thia — the 


«ajdiiial  tells  the  king  that  if  he  ie  disiAiseed,  hie  majesty  must  do  his  own 
busisesa,  aad  that  Ikat  is  beyond  his  power  ie  very  plainly  insinuated.  That 
it  may  be  settled  in  tbe  roost  satisfactoty  muiner  by  experintent,  Richelieu 
propoaee,  that  as  this  is  his  hour  for  commeitciiig  hie  labour*,  that  be  the  <m- 
dinal  should  leave  the  room,  and  that  hit  m^esty  should  play  the  miniater. 
Tbe  king  consents,  and  four  stout  footmen  wheel  out  tbe  gouty  great  man.  it 
appean  that  ia,  Ifae  next  apartment  all  the  aecretarie*  of  stale  ai«  at  work,  like 
ao  bibb;  tailor*,  and  at  a  sigial  they  come  in  one  after  the  oth«  for  onlen. 
First,  a  little  black  man,  Desnoyera,  entera,  and  asks  the  king  biidetemunMioa 
respectiiig  a  didicult  quescion  with  Spaing  liis  m^yesqr  knowing  aothioB  «f 
what  had  preceded,  is  natorally  at  a  Ion,  and  ptomiaet  to  think  about  it;  boC 
the  secretary  iusists  very  uncourteouily  upoD  taking  back  an  answer  that  nigfat, 
aad  the  king,  iastaad  of  kicking  him  out,  submits  to  be  worried.  Next  coBMa 
Cbavit^,  who  also  desires  to  know  offJund' whether  his  majesty  will  inter- 
fere in  the  eivil  war  of  England,  tmd  send  troops  to  the  assistanoe  of  hia 
brclbet-in-law,  Charles  I.  This  is  a  question,  whudi,  ui>der  any  adwnislnb- 
tioB,  would  demand  long  and  mature  deliboitlieD ;  several  cabinet  couacib 
awl  two  or  three  parliamentary  drixUe*  would  take  place  in  this  coaatrj 
before  such  a  meaoun  was  decided  on.  Charigni,  however,  besets  the  king 
.for  an  instant  answer,  and  the  king,  beginning  to  grow  sick,  caJla  ont 
"  Richelieu,"  and  drops  down  isto  an  amf^hair  in  a  fiL  Hie  carduad  is  than 
wheeled  in  again,  and  the  king,  convinced  he  ia  unfit  for  business,  g;ives  up 
every  thing  to  the  cardinal,  ooiuents  thM  his  fitvourite  Cinq-Man  shall  be 
hekMded,  uid  seta  off  for  Paris.  This  is  the  notion  that  little  boys  and  gills 
at  school  have  of  kinn  and  their  prime  ministers ;  ne  cannot,  bowevOT,  gene- 
rally compliment  M.  De  V'igny  on  his  knowledge  of  the  world  of  real  life.  Uie 
lomance  is  wild  but  somewbat  spirited,  and  nis  scenes  have  brilliancy  and 
bustle.  He  baa  imitated  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  what  we  think  his  iojudicioas 
introduction  of  Shakspeare  in  the  scene  at  Ken  il worth ;  here  we  ^veCoi^ 
neille,  Descartes,  nay,  Milton,  and  a  crowd  of  living  wits,  who  make  one  ano- 
thers'  acquaintance  before  our  fiices,  and  discourse  quietly  together.  We  nuty 
judge  of  this  scheme  by  its  effects;  it  is  disgusting.  One  of  the  beat-conceivad 
and  best-sustained  charactaia  in  tbe  whole  book  is  that  of  old  Gnmdchamp,  the 
failbful  grumbling  veteran.  As  for  father  Joseph,  Son  EMuunce  Grite,  as  be 
was  called,  and  his  rival  in  iniquity,  Idubardemont,  tliey  are  mere  boirors. 


Tbe  first  of  the  above  little  worksappeared  some  time  ago,  and  was  then  noticed 
-a*  the  piodnction  of  a  sensible  and  well-infiwmed  young  man,  who  gave  hopes  of 
better  things.  A  description  of  Italy  by  a  native,  written  is  a  s^tle  above  tlmt 
of  the  guide  books,  appeared  a  pkaaii^  novelty  in  that  country.  Too  graat  a 
share,  however,  of  the  work  is  devot^  to  hisuxical  aad  clasaieai  lore,  (eveiy 
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ja^  of  wUih  is  rtinpad  in  die  nenor;  of  Ae  -*arr'M^M)I-W,)  «ftile  too 
MB^l  a.  portion  b  allotted  to  (be  pratent  rtue  of  the  people.  This  haa  been 
ibe  weak  point  <rf  mort  writen  on  Italy— a  weakneM  tomeiriial  etcnaable  in 
k  DotiTe  mo  retorti  to  patt  leeoileetiaaa  a«  «  shelter  ftoin  present  bttutltatioii. 
WdtlfiM  aoeadDlM,  boverer,  of  moR  modem  times,  come  to  reHere  the  vtv 
linfe*  inflnence  of  classic  eraditioD.  The  storr  ofOtsioo,  that  of  CareKne  of 
Agnano,  and  KiU  more  tlie  melandMriT  tale  of  Elba  Hiccardi,  are  rHaled  with 
^bdile  and  natnrd  I<eeliiig.  The  leflectioin  on  St.  Peter's  Chanh  and  the 
Vatican,  thooe  elicited  by  a  visit  to  Sobbiaco,  the  cradle  of  the  celebrated 
Order  oT  St.  Benedict,  rise  abore  the  common-place  efibiioiu  of  moraltzing 
MBTists.  The  strictnres  on  the  present  Romans  are,  periMps,  too  severe,  as 
comiiif  from  the  pen  of  a  Northern  Italian,  who  is  still  a  stmnger  to  the  clasuo 
land  sooth  of  the  ApeoniDes. 

Bat  it  is  in  the  subsequent  lettem,  eridently  bj  tbe  same  writer,  on  Florence 
nd  Venice,  that  tbe  expectations  excited  by  the  former  publication  baTC  been 
m  some  measure  realned.  Here  the  anthor  has  found  himself  on  modem 
1,  better  adapted  to  tbe  display  of  genuine  Italian  sentiments,    lliai,  f 


c  farmer  wealth  of  the  florentine  republic — a  wealth  derived  chiefly  from  it* 
teooUen  and  silk  manu&cturea,  and  ils  cambiatori  or  bankers,  who  used  to  lend 
mooey  to  meidmnts,  noblemen,  and  even  to  kings,  at  the  hi^h  interest  of  iwelT«, 
Hd  even  twenty,  percent. — after  observinf  how  the  rival  industry  of  otKerna- 
listts,  the  vicissitudes  of  oomoMrce,  tbe  ambition  of  some  wealthy  families,  aitd 
Ik  overbearing  interference  of  Charles  V.  aud  of  the  Court  of  Kome,  led  Flo- 
i^K:e  to  tbe  lots  of  its  wealth  and  indepeDdence,  a  loss  followed  by  depravity 
of  morals  and  dereliction  of  principle,  the  author  turns  with  satisfaction  to  thv 
■ilder  features  of  the  present  stale  of  society.  Tuscany  may,  without  flattery, 
aduMwledge  the  terival  of  its  prosperity  from  the  bene&eenl  sway  of  its  pre- 
scot  dynas^.  Leopold  availed  hims^f  of  his  absolute  poner  to  make  his  s^t^ 
JKts  uppy.  His  son,  the  late  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand,  followed  his  tttpt, 
tkmgfa  with  unequal  firmness  of  mind ;  and  although  reigning  during  a  most 
Monny  period,  yet  be  entitled  himself  to  the  affection  of  his  sulneets.  The 
■inisten  of  that  little  state  continue  under  the  present  sovereign  t/protecl  in> 
dnstry,  to  encourage  instruction,  and  to  watch  over  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice. There  are  certainlv  less  abuses,  there  is  more  general  comfort  and  saiis- 
faclioo,  spread  over  tlie  body  of  the  people  in  Tuscany  than  in  any  other  state 
«f  die  Peninoula.    Tuscany  nas  been  styled  the  Oasis  of  Italy. 

**  The  TloTEntiiiei  tee  those  unong  tbe  Itoliuii  wlio  iimhI  mcmble  their  uiGeilors. 
We  trace  ia  thar  laogaage  Uie  Mine  attic  salt  ohicli  Boccaccio  diffused  over  hii  wril- 
iqfi,  tin  Hme  nrtwnity  aad  taste  ctod  aniong  tlie  vulgiir.  The  upper  ranks  of  tociely 
M  FloMice  are  ■■  ivGned  u  Ihose  o(  any  oilier  Eutopeui  apilul ;  the  ileiirB  of  pleis- 
ia^  wW  the  Frrncb  Uyle  prtttruBic;  ii  une  of  Ihejr  chincteriitici. . . , .'  The  nobles 
Wfc  erased  to  be  idle  and  bnughly  ;  tbey  courl  Ibe  good  opiiikiD  of  Ibeir  countrymFn 
bj  tmardiao  uhI  encourtging  useful  and  liberal  UDdectuLiug*.  The  nuui  of  itjdolfi, 
GiDoci,  Pucci,  Cappoai.  Inghiraiui,  and  of  Dibrr  repre»Dialivei  uf  pilrlcuD  funiiigi, 
an  dtaingaisbed  in  the  literary  and  icienliGc  worlil.  Tl>e  acti* ily  of  mind,  lire  apiiit 
of  Ibe  old  Florentine  republicini,  sra  nal  eitingvished  in  IbrirpoMerilj,  but  they  hare 
uLei  s  more  pacific  tendency,  by  turning  to  sgricullural  Inriujiry,  comiuerclal  ipecu- 
lalioot,  and  itudies  of  ever;  ton." — p.  (3. 

fliis  euli^um  ofTuscany  is  not  exaggerated,  and  the  author  has  done  jus- 
tiee  la  the  gentle  inhabitants  of  this  favoured  part  of  tbe  Peninsula. 

U.  Dandolo,  the  author,  (who  has  now  acknowledged  himself,  in  a  nolo 
winch  he  devotes  with  filial  uSectioo  to  the  memory  of  his  father,  a  senator  of 
Ac  late  kingdmB  of  Italy,  and  well  known  for  his  woriLs  on  raral  economy,) 
leads  Ins  readers  to  Ibe  several  temples  and   other  public  buildings  wluch 
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■dMBte  ctpta]  «f  TWtHtr,  mt  witt  tbe  pBttantic  taM  of  ithdNiq^'bnl 
«ioaona,  bat  for  .ihe  purpoM  «f  dnwinff  ten  each  Mowwwiit  racgltffiwM  rf 
the  ,fonMT  BUDMi  aad  deed*  (tf  tha  tloieBtiaw.    Tboae  eUoiurf  liy  Tieving 


of  Cotroo  I.  sAdof  tbe  boniddepnn^  of  bu  children  wn«H^__ .     .   _ 
pTMNd  with  all  the  energjr  of  kooeat  iadigaatiM.    Tha  faiatoty  of  the  Meanrt 
nmitj  of  tbe  Medid  equali  in  in&mjr  that  of  the  earlr  Canrs. 

One  of  theae  little  rolumes  is  devoted  to  VeDice>  tha  coastTy  of  ibe  author. 
Alai  I  what  coutd  be  my  of  the  preaent  State  oF  that  ill-6Ued  city,  which  is  &M 
and  inevitably  tinkiDg  Into  decay  and  oblivion?  Better  daacant,  ea  he  baa 
done,  oa  the  fbmer  gloriat  of  the  Adriatic  queen,  on  the  bifh  deeds  of  hef 
nobke  sons,  of  old  Daudolo,  of  PiutBi  and  Zeno,  and  of  that  v^iant  Bdoftmni, 
the  dread  <^the  OttomaDs,  the  lost  great  man  that  Venice  produced,  and  who 
won  al  the  point  of  the  sword  the  filonous  sfipeUation  of  the  Peloponnesas. 
The  sploidid  Temple  of  St,  Mark,  the  lidiest  in  the  woild,  St.  Peier'a  not  a- 
•epted,  tha  Ducal  FaUce,  the  once  brmidable  Arsenal,  the  Libnuy,  sU  these 
are  scenes  of  indelible  ioi^reat  to  a  man  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Venioa. 
Those  mute  remains  alone  are  left  to  renind  the  tniTelles  of  fourteen  centuries 
of  a  glory  often  Sullied  with  crimas. 


AnT. XVm^FmdtrVeldftLebaulmfwBlBrkfe.  Dieaden.  AttMld.  1837. 

Fm  der  Veldf*  Life  and  LetUn,  formiag  the  25th  VoIobm  of  his  collaetsd 

Works. 
We  have  been  able  only  to  glance  at  the  pubbeation  before  ns,  but  eonsiderii^ 
the  talents  and  uncommon  Industry  of  ihu  popular  norelist,  whose  untiuely 
death  is  justly  to  be  regretted,  we  can  have  no  donbt  that  the  antobif^raphicri 
aketches  coataiued  in  it  will,  to  even  intelligent  reader,  prore  highly  in- 
teresting. By  his  confidential  letters  aadressed  to  his  bioKTapber,  oommencing 
in  the  year  1816,  and  ending  in  1824,  we  are  introduced  to  4ie  author's  do- 
mestic dtcle,  we  sit  with  bim  at  his  writing-desk,  and  are  initiated  into  dw 
whole  orcoaa  of  that  process,  by  which,  under  the  pressure  of  many  difficnlties, 
he  was  enabled  to  complete  a  aeries  of  historical  romances ;  which,  by  the 
way,  have  all  been  translated  into  French,  though  here  they  remain  cotnpan- 
tively  tmknown.  Through  life,  Van  der  Veldt  had  to  contend  wifii  nurow 
drcumstanoes,  and  latterly  with  tiie  irksome  duties  of  an  oSidal  statioa,  whid>, 


IS  he  attended  to  them  with  consdentions  puncloalitj,  might  have  been  ■ 
posed  sufficient  to  fill  up  his  whole  time.  Yet,  in  turning  over  the  pages  of 
nisiory,  on  which  all  lus  romances  were  founded,  be  seiied  with  incredible 
rapidity  those  leading  points  which  were  suitable  for  his  pnqxise.  Then  tha 
outline  of  his  work  was  instantly  drawn  op,  eeldom  occupying  more  than  one 
page,  or  at  most  two  or  three  pages  in  quarto.  The  plan  thus  laid  down  was 
Strictly  followed,  and  he  proceeded  to  write  his  narrative,  genetally  with  sneh 
predsjon,  that  no  correction  or  diange  was  requisite,  though,  at  other  tixata, 
soliloquizing  aloud  over  his  work,  he  would  perhaps  eipand  the  dialogue,  and 
[insert  additional  scenes.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  eleven  years,  notwithstanding 
.the  constant  interruptions  to  whicli  he  was  liable,  he  produced  (besides  other 
compositions)  nineteen  volumes  of  prose  novds,  all  which  have  been  fiivotimhly 
received.  His  last  story,  the  "  Chinese  Embassy,"  was  elaborated  from  be- 
ginning to  end  on  a  sicl(-bed ;  and  just  before  his  death,  in  a  hand-writing 
scarcely  legible,  be  drew  up  the  pl.tn  of  another.  On  account  of  his  refetencea 
to  history,  oe  ias  been  sometimes  charactenied  as  an  imitator  of  Scott,  bnt  it 
appean  that,  in  bet,  most  of  his  works  had  been  published  before  he  becwne 
acquainted  (ercept  by  name)  with  the  author  of  "  Wavflrley,"  whom  be  oould 
then  understuid  only  through  the  medium  of  a  translation. 
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A«r.  xm^Dnmatkrhe  VkUtmgai,  wm  Grabbe.  -  MU  ekier  AMmMmK 
Mfar  A» Stalmrv^  Mmie.  (DrantBtk  Poema.  ^Grabbe.  WitbaTne- 
Mta  OD  Ae  Sttaka|Mara-HBtiiB.)  3  Vob.  Frtoknirt  on  the  Utiii.  Her* 
nKDD.  1897; 
We  have  cordiallj  lo  congratulate  the  public,  and  bH  the  patroos  of  riaing 
genim,  on  this  first  appearance  of  an  author  who  steps  foraaid  resolved  to 
moduce  a  revolution  in  the  literary  world,  and  who  has,  at  all  eventa,  proved 
niinself  competent  in  some  respects  for  the  Dadertoking.  Mr.  Giaboe  eas  I 
write,  and  kat  written  such  things,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  as  were  most 
Mstmdty  never  written  or  conceived  in  our  fublunary  sphere  till  now,  and  1 
Kchu  we  imagine  no  imitator  will  dare  hope  to  equal.  We  regret  ttiat  in  this  * 
short  space  we  cannot  even  attempt  to  pve  any  just  account  of  his  truly  snb- 
6me  and  eOective  tragedy,  the  "  Duke  of  Gothland,"  (which  atone  fills  up  aa 
octavo  volume  of  no  less  than  400  pages,)  nor  of  hit  principal  corned^  in 
irhi(h  the  Devil,  and  the  Devil's  Grandmother,  attended  by  the  Roman  Em- 
peror Nero,  as  a  groom  in  livery,  play  distinguished  parts.  We  must  reserve 
tbest!  as  a  bonne  bouche  for  some  other  opportunity.  Ueannhile,  we  may 
aotice  at  least,  with  due  deference,  the  opinions  with  which  he  has  bvonied 
the  puUic  rf^udiog  the  AantMi  of  ^Mkiptare ;  and  on  this  occaiion  Mr. 
Gtabhe  is  like  some  eminent  performer  of  unexampled  feats,  lor  wboae  Mcom- 
Bodatioa  the  stage  must  be  cleared  of  all  minor  competitors.  Or,  to  use  i 
Biore  woifty  similitnde,  be  is  like  a  great  orator  in  whose  presence  all  humbler 
■gjnrants  must  be  mute.  Shakspeare,  it  appears,  might  have  stood  somewhat 
hi  his  way,  and  hindered  the  due  fblfllment  of  his  magnificent  designs.  It  was 
h^ly  proper  therefore,  that  such  an  individual  should  be  jostled  aside  in  the 
btt  place;  and,  accordingly,  Mr.  Grabbe,  several  vears  ago,  perfected  an 
Efs^,  in  which,  as  a  preliminary  measure,  he  wamea  his  countrymen  ag;unit 
their  imT«asoD^e  and  bnBoderale  admiration  of  our  (&lsely  sQ'led)  great 
'^ti'Tnal  bttid- 

'  or  this  absDrd  propeonty,"  our  bold  rCTOlulIontal,  "  can  apeak  with  the  nwie  1 
fRcdom,  becanK  be  himielf  hu,  in  wme  driziee.  suffered  froin  it.  In  tlie  '  Gothland'  j 
opnnaHy ,  (ome  trac«i  of  (he  □rt'ialfiiig  hillucinalluii  may  be  detected,  but  certBinlj|,  | 
BM  loe  of  Ifar  olhrr  pircn  will  betray  thii !  Naj,  the  aathoi  beneves  that  (he  iptrit 
wUch  antmata  (he  '  Gothland,'  and  the  iDode  of  conduchnE  ha  acdoo,  will  be  aflowed  I 
k  ifevw  vBn  ortginality  than  Sbakspeareaa  pecaliaritiei !  I" 

Hr.  Grabbe  has  told  ns  that  he  publishes  these  works  as  primary  specimens 
on  which,  for  his  own  future  guidance,  he  wishes  to  hear  the  judgment  of  his 
readers.  We  can,  with  great  confidence,  assure  him  that  in  the  passage  just 
(luoted,  he  bas,  on  one  point,  formed  for  himself  a  decision,  lo  which  no  critic 
in  Ibe  worid  will  refuse  bis  corroborating  testimony.  Whatever  the  faults  «f 
Hr.  Grabbe's  productions  may  be,  in  other  respects,  diat  they  are  novel  and 
bririnal  must  be  allowed  in  all  conscience. 

With  tegaid  to  English  poetry  in  general,  Mr.  Grabbe  is  of  opinion,  that 
fcw  are  only  two  autbon  of  much  consequence—"  Lord  Byron  and  Shak- 
spettt;"  the  former  for  bis  excellence  in  expressing  his  own  peculiar  and 
■■lit  feelinga— the  latter  for  his  power  of  avoiding  the  betrayal  of  such 
Mk^  altogether,  and  for  the  ddineation  of  events  and  characters  supplied  bj  | 
tOmul  life.  The  relevancy  of  this  remark  at  starting  to  the  argnmenta  whki 
IK  to  follow  is  not  directly  apparent,  but  soon  afterwards  be  plnnge*  in  media 
ra,  and  proposes  three  questions : — 

'  1.  Whence  anne  and  ariaes  tliii  admlralion  of  Shakipeare,  which  hai  tamed  Inlo 
"iriing 'JiiJiiMi?'  S,  It  he  deserving  of  tuch  applane^  3.  WhiUirrwill  loch  con- 
UBgrd  adnlratioo  and  imitalion  lead  (be  GeriBan  >tage !" 
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In  answer  to  the  fint  question  he  bat  bittorically  explained  how  the  Frenck 
model*  vwe  bmislMd  by  the  exertiom  ofLnsins<  ^'^>^^>  andotben;  bo<r 
th«  siwdf  of  SbalupcBre  iolrodiMed  by  iheia  and  approved  (DbMquently  h; 
Goethe. and  Schiller,  was  at  length  perverted,  at  he  is  pleased  to  aSnn,  isKi  a 
ballucinatioD,  or  mania,  hj  the  superadded  and  immoderate  paaegTiica  of 
Scblegel,  Tieck,  Novalis,  an^  other  leading  partizans  of  the  romantic  k^ooL- 
Hiese  authors,  of  course,  he  is  obliged  to  treat  with  respect,  though  he  beliens 
them  to  be  in  error ;  but  with  reganl  to  the  multitude  of  minor  aotbon  who 
determine  OQ  all  occasions  to  eitol  Shakapeare,  be  asseiti  that  thek  ooadoot 
proceeds  from  ooe  or  other  of  the  following  causes: — 

"IM,  Becauw  thej  fe«l  that  Ihej  tlieraieiira  ««  wllboBt  force  in  the  6eM,  wbBe 
IhiT  look  opvD  Shakipeare  u  ■  IwelTc-pDunder,  who  topplin  them  with  tbr  rneuu 
baUi  of  Btlack  ud  defeucr.  tdi]>.  Secauie  tliii  idolalr;  of  SUakiprare  having  b«iD 
Vept  up  for  abuut  Hvniity  nan  oo*l)  no  Iroubl*  ta  cipiTH.  One  hu  only  to  btf 
ppon  Ilie  wfoe  suing,  aiid  bnuh  up  old  fixurai  of  rfaetork.  3dly.  Becauir  tite  Skak- 
t^eate  mania  hit  li«cu;ue  ■  the  made.'     4lhl}.  Becaiue  the  prwlice  of  eulaguin(  kin 

'-  ■"  -   -  ■    -■-  -   '  '  '  "■'       '  -  -'-uri  ■reonlbewiuilikk 

ID  lEierve.    ithlj.  Be> 

__  _  ._      __..,     „ ._  fipl  to  think  that  byip 

do'n^  he  itirka  a  feithfr  in  hi>  awn  cap,  eipociallj  if,  nt  the  ume  time,  be  daa  dtrcct 
i»Blmip«Min  eipretriom  aEUPIt  lOTne  diitinguiiheil  Individual  whoni  he  cbntMila 
•rilb  Ui  Mol,  for  eitmple.  Stoald  he  ipnk  of  Shakipnra  and  Schllkr.  The  Ittde 
'       -■  '  iMe  and  sfcon-ftrt^ 

n  danaira  '  <l^'  kJ 
(wa  ault  Sbduyeafe  ta  Ibt:  ttiird  haarai,  w;  contider  tabMsIf  a*  oa  a  M)ih*r 
^■Miug  Ibui  tlw  bxUvidiul  HboM  lie  thu*  eieralca.  He  ii  like  a  Napoleoii,  who  lidei 
ijp  uiddonn  befuii  Uie  front raiikiinaiimple  green  uuifona,  with  aculooel'irpaiikl^ 
yet  CUD  bellow  on  ■  geueral  a  ludgeof  the  legion  of  lioiiaar.cnJDyiaa  alto  Ibe  Fefledsl 
y  iplendour  of  the  dignity  whidi  he  Ihua  confer).  6tbly.  BecauK  Germani  entcrtaiu 
^  a  kind  of  stupid  reverence  fur  that  wliicb  they  nnnot  comprehend.  Tlhly.  Becauae 
with  the  ainllilade,  the  ttnni '  eccentric'  and  '  intereating'  are  looked  npon  bb  lyuo- 
nymooa.  81hly,  Becaose  Ibe  Geriuaiii  are  lufficienliy  Darrow-rainded  to  contidef 
ttat  only  ai  nalutble.  wbicb  cocdci  from  a  for  diitance,"  ko.  Sic> 

Enough  of  this — but  jesting  apart,  and  in  conformity  to  M.  Heck's  opinion* 
expressed  in  a  letter  prefixed  to  the  "  Duke  of  Gothland,"  we  must  aay,  thai 
□otwithslanding  a  degree  of  presumption  and  violence  more  akin  to  madness 
than  genius,  the  author  now  before  us  is  br  from  being  destitute  of  taJenti 
such  as,  with  proper  cultivation,  may  enable  bim  to  correct  and  avoid  the  Kt- 
IravantncieB  into  which  over-impetnoaitf  and  the  delennination  to  be  original 
have  Detrayed  him. 


I  like  a  trade  supported  by  guud  lecurilret,  for  great  outb 
ind,  consequmillv,  the  gaping  fool  hai  always  hia  auiiliarles 
iame  a  vei^  little  man,  when  he  cilnla  a  great  chancier,  ii 
._!__!_    .    .    B  feither  In  hia  own  cap,  espcciallj  If,  at  the 

eipretriona  aniplt  aome  diitinguiaheil  individual  «l 


Art.  XX. — Onmmalka  deSa  Lingua  Mallete,  di  M.  Vassalli.  Secooda  edi* 
none,  molto  accresciuta,  ed  in  miglior  online  ridotm.  8vo.  Ualta.  1B27. 
"^E  Maltese  language  is  in  a  great  measure  a  dialect  of  the  Arabic  AMHMq^ 
not  a  written  language  till  of  late  yean,  it  is  by  its  natare  a  literary  tdiot^ 
being  e^mologic  in  its  dictions,  and  therefore  deserres  the  attention  of  0M 
philologist,  and  especially  of  the  Orientalist.  After  nasaing  tfarongk  varimis 
and  confiiBed  forma  of  orthography,  which  were  assigned  to  it  at  diBereot  tiiBA, 
though  without  success,  its  aI|maMt  has  been  at  last  ftied  such  as  we  find  it  in 
diis  Grammar,  the  firat  edition  of  which  was  written  in  Latin,  and  published  in 
Home  in  1791.  Ihis  OTthography  has  been  found  by  experience  sufficient  to 
express  dearly  all  the  sounds  of  the  Maltese  language.  'Ihe  alphabet  coiisiits 
of  the  Roman  letters,  with  the  addition  of  live  beterogeneona  characters,  to  ex~ 
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pr«s  the  gam  or  Peraian  f,  the  Arabic  ajn  ^  the  ghko  or  £,  the  Km  U"> 
tod  the  tatf  ^.  It  fau  besides  ttne  sens  of  *,  the  Ae  or  A,  the  ***'«'^. 
End  Ihe  JbAot  or  ^.  The  vonels  are  MTeo,  a,  t,  t,  o,  u,  y,  a,  and  the  conao- 
mM  twanqr-Mx  Id  mmber.  M.  VaisBlti-aceina  to  thirtk  that  the  Maltese  lan- 
gMge  Im«  moat  uwlogy  with  the  old  Arabic  of  the  sixth  centnrj  of  the  Hegira, 
n  M  intend!  to  demopitiate  bj  a  parallel,  io  the  compoMdon  of  which  he  haj 
bca  tovM  tiMM  enptged. — Pr^mx,  p.  vii.  He  also  mentioDS  having  pob- 
bArd  a  MalteM  Leucon  in  1790)  which,  however,  we  have  had  no  opportunitr 
«f  BMctiDg  with. 

Ihc  Ualteae  oomnuw  ttoan^  ban  do  len.dnn  fin  Dumbsn,  coUectire,  aia- 
fimi,  dnal,  plaral  detenninate,  and  plural  indeteriDtnate,  which  are  diKiiv- 
gmriicd  b;  the  termination;  .far  itwtKKe,  teMor,  dates,  Oi  the  itiit  of  the  date* 
tee;  tmi»i  o«Mdat«;  tamartign,  two  datH;  tamyt,  aewal  dates;  tvur  or 
Am,  laan^  datM.  He  fbmation  of  these  nuaibers  is  sulijeot  to  maOy  Varv- 
ilia—i  whieti  are  i^^e^  into  classei.  The  nouns  are  deetined  by  means  of  the 
aRiela  jfi,  both  for  nescaline  and  feminine,  joined  to  prepositions ;  foi  instsnse,- 
«(  gmd,  beanly;  tal  gaa^  of  the  beanty;  lyl gmyi,  to  the  beau^;  »gil  ffMjr^ 
Ml  UW  beaa^.  The  root  of  the  verbs  is  found,  as  in  odwr  Oriental  idioaa, 
in  the  Aaid  person  singular  of  the  past  tense,  Iiobi  whi^  the  «ODJiigation  be- 
^-     Ike  nlatin  proaoani  wm  expresMd  by  aSma.    The  synUx  appears 


IMS  and  the  tangvages  of  the  neigbocHiriBg  continent,'  especi^ty  with  the  d 
iMbrf  tH»  Anbic  «4i<di  are  apiAeD  on  the  ceait  of  Barbary,  the  natives  of  the 
l«Bai<owitTy,  we  UDdeiatand,  being  able  to  bold  converse  with  tboSa  of  Malta 
with  ease.     An  acquaintance  with  the  Maltese  idiom,  which  can  be  convent- 


ptaise  for  having  been  instrumental  in  rendering  the  Maltese  a  aritteit  la»' 

and  for  taring  eiplaioed  its     "  ■>-  -  t.  ,■ .      ...:.■.  _l:_i.  .l ^ — 

»  an  general^  coRveraant. 


gawe,  and  for  li^ring  eiplaioed  its  rules  in  the  Italian,  with  which  the  natives 
•(Maliaa- "-     


Avr.  XXI. — DUtionariam  Editiomm  turn  teleetarum  tarn  optimarvm  Attctonm 
Clmttceram,  tt  Orafanan  el  Btmiatiomiit :  ad  oplhaot  biUiographomm 
Mro*  oiliHlum.  Emeadaoil,  tuppievU,  Ttoiulaque  erituu  iuilruxit  Dr.  W. 
Hebenstreift  PramUIUur  Pnrfiaio,  aeadunt  Indke*.  Vindobonie,  sumpt. 
Ambmsteri,  1828,  in  12ni6, 

little  rolume,  ofless  than  300  pages,  wehaveone  of  the  most  useful  ani^ 
"  '  mannals  of  classical  biblic^rapli^  that  has  yet  been  offered  to  the 
t~ui«_  iue  author  has  not  undertaken  to  give  a  complete  catalogue  qfedilioiu, 
nit  merely  a  teleciton  of  the  earliest  and  best,  with  brief  characteristics  of  the 
■neriti  of  each.  Confining  himself  within  the  bounds  of  classical  literature, 
properly  so  caHed,  Dr.  Uebenstreit  has  arranged  the  authors  in  alphabetical' 
order,  the  names  being  printed  in  capitals,  and  the  editions  following  each 
Mher  in  chronolt^cal  order.  Besides  the  short  characters  already  mentioned,' 
he  has  given  descriptions  of  the  gentune  editions  where  counterfeit  ones  are 
brawn  to  exist;  and  has  also  attached  Africa,  in  most  instances,  to  the  modem' 
editions,  (in  German  money)  and  in  a  few  to  the  earlier  ones. 

Ibe  book  is  very  neatly  aikd  correctly  printed  on  fine  paper,  and  is  accom- 
panied with  three  indexes,  the  first  of  the  small  Elievir  edinons,  tlie  second  of 
the  Greek,  and  the  third  of  the  Latin  authors  included  in  the  didioaary. 

VOL.  in.    NO.  V.  Y 
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DENMARK. 

Tnui  are  tbi«e  FnUk  libmriei  at  CopmhagMi. 

I.  Tmr  OstAt  BoTAi.  l4Bai.Bi.— It  ii  io  a  la^  baiUiag  MtuaMit  to  Aa 
Moth  «f  tlis  Palace  of  CtimciuitbMrg,  ia  whicb  the  Treaiary  of  Ana,  aa  it 
was  called,  wa*  formerly  kept;  but  in  1835  the  apartaaanta  wbicfa  it  filled 
va«  allotted  to  tbe  Library.  ThU  library  couaiin  abou  40(V>00  volaoaea, 
•ad  ma;  therefore  be  reckoned  among  tbe  rooit  cOMideimble  id  Earop*.  It 
was  founded  by  lUag  Frederick  III.,  and  tbe  buJMia^ootnpleted  in  1660L  W« 
aaay.caoBiiler  u  patiKMlar  and  dittiact  portJODS  of  it, — 

>  1.  Tbe  Sartktn  Librwy,  wbich  bat  bceo  arraand  Mooe  ITBl,  and  cootaiM 
ererjthing  relating  to  tbe  literature  of  tbe  Daniib  uatei,  aa  well  a*  moat  of 
that  of  Swadao,  togelliec  wilb  evarytbiag  coaaectod  wkb  tfaa  gaogfapby^  hia- 
Mt;  and  langDBge  tfSwedeB  and  Norway. 

S.  Tbe  ^tkmtjtni'BMtnkrv  Collection,  wbick  was  incorporated  with  the 
library  ial80r,coataiu*niaDy  typographical  iiiiiiniiiii  iiiaiiii  iiiiln  riaiiiali 
NoTwegiaa  literature. 

'  5.  Tne  Ri^l  LUrary  hu  tnportant  collections  gf  M33.  many  of  whick  a^ 
•ertun  ta  Oriental  literature.  Tbeie  collection!  have'  been  very  canaiderab)]! 
mcrcaaed  by  tbe  USS.  aad  critical  collecdooi  of  the  Geman  pbilolo|{er 
Eei*ke,wtiiohareeatraa]ely  impenantfortbeBtudy  of  tbeOrieatoland  AnrieW 
laoguages.  The  well-known  Daniih  hiiioriae,  Petet  ¥r.  Sufam,  pnrchaand  tka 
la«t- mentioned  collection,  and  brought  it  with  bis  own  choice  library,  in  tlw 
year  1798,  to  CopenhegeD. 

4.  The  colleccioQ  of  MSS.  of  ThotC  (4154  in  number),  and  of  earlr  pnatad 
books  (S15S),  presented  by  tbe  minister  of  state  Count  Otto  Von  Tbott,  wn 
received  in  17S6.  Of  speciuiena  of  early  typography  ia  this  coUaotioB,  tfasre 
frere  SSO  previous  to  1480,  and  of  these  2S  before  14T0.  Aa  eUablitfamttnt, 
wuler  the  name  of  the  MiMeum,  was  coonectad  with  the  library  ia  1809,  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  tbe  publication  of  the  mete  iaierestiiig  inedited 
USS.  and  literary  treHSures  which  the  library  contain).  Circumstaaces  bavcs 
however,  hitherto  prevented  the  eiecutioD  of  this  design. 

By  an  ordinance  of  llHh  January,  1S31,  every  person  in  Denmark,  Icalaod 
and  the  Colonies,  in  whose  shop,  or  at  whose  expense,  a  work  is  published,  ia 
bound  [o  deliver  two  copies  of  it — iwe  on  writing-paper, — gratis,  to  tbe  Rojal 
Library,  even  if  the  wotI^  is  printed  in  a  foreign  country.  This  eitenda  to 
copperplates,  lithographic  works,  and  the  tike.  This  obligation  was  prerioualjr 
Imposed  on  every  printer,  and  is  still  in  force  in  lliie  Duchies. 

5.  Attached  tn  the  Royal  Library  is  the  great  CbllectioD  of  EegraviDgs^  pre- 
served in  two  rooms,  in  three  grand  divisions. 

Ist.  The  oldest  catlectioo  of  47,338  engravings  in  55  large  Tolumea,  atnoug 
wbich  are  manv  pieces  that  are  extremely  rare.  The  earliest  works  in  this 
collection  ace  of  the  time  of  King  Cbrniian  V.  towards  the  eod  of  the  seTea- 
teentb  century. 
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w  iies  at  ib»  ooanMllaT  oT  state  Von  WBtctrenlebeQ  t  haviog  b 
VTMtged  acoordiDg  to  the  wvenl  tchoob  and  iMslera,  6IU  317  votenMa  tf  #^ 

Sd,  PiKACvraECi  DivcfNoBneick,  fonbed  by  man]'  y«ttn  Uridatttlt  'tw- 
crtjooa-^  CounMklor  Adim  Hstlcr.  This  collectkm  contalm,  ill  99  Wt 
tai;«  MliHBMt  abmt  4500  eneMviagfl,  includiug  not  onltall cbe  prodottiODB of 
D— hk  BtyaTcrt,  but  also  £•  pn>du«ii)i»  relative  to  Detimftrk  engraVel)  hj 
ftwcign  artltts.  It  »  to  be  regretted  that  ttniicelleeliati  has  fiotDMntrntL 
tiniied  MDce  the  death  of  the  foander  in  1T0S. 

ne  Koyal  Library  ba»  been  open  for  tbo  use  of  the  puUic  Bince  tbeyeW 
1T90.  On  wed  days  the  howt  of  admi«tioti  to  the  reading-rooiti  «r«  mk 
eleven  to  two  o'clock;  and  by  the  obBernince  of  certain  regulBtiont,  p«fAoRt 
aMy  even  have  boohc  at  the4f  owti  boaw».  In  ibe  revding-^MHn  thHrttltain 
aJwimHa  boat  of  the  leftrtled  Hjelmstjerna  by  Thorwalfheo.  '  It  ii  ir  preMht 
firoiB  H)c)<tn^^nm'a  daughter,  tb«  Dowager  Countess  of  RoBencrone.tltld'  Ml 
jdaMd  there  is  the  year  IMT.  .-.,■■  ^. 

II.  The  Uhiteisitt  LiBHtftr,  in  a  long  room  In  the  ehureH  ef  Ab'Rc#r 
Trioitj,  consists  of  about  100,000  Toliimw.  The  fotloning  may  be  mentiptiea 
«5  rciltark«t>te  pwrtioM  ef  it:-—  -        ' 

A.  The  ootlection  pmeiittfd  by  Km  Magtiussen,  con«iSting  chlefty  «f  HB9. 
OB  parofaawBt  and  papery  llluMrati*e  of  the  history,  antftjuitiefr,  languMget  tvi 
Keo||rapby  of  ibe  Northem  nations.  Afne  Magnetsofi,  <better  tinotm  bj  hh 
Latniaed  aptteflMian  of  Amas  Hagaaeus,)  Profeuiar  of  History  In  the  Vni- 
Tetakj  of  Copenba^,  and  author  of  severat  ieamed  works  nn  Dahi«h  and 
Nortberti  history,  ke.  iKed  in  ITSO.  By  bis  will  he  bet^ucHthed  to  the  Uni- 
mraky  tweloe  hundred  tt>l«rae«>  which  be  had  i8»ed  fntm  the  great  fir*  »H«#i 
dettroyed  the  University  Library  in  1738,  and  all  the  property  ne  po^sMMd'la 
Drtmark,  on  condition  of  creating  turo  places  in  it  in  perjiettiily  for  ydnng 
leclaiwlers.  He  also  left  a  fnnd  of  1000  dnoats  to  defray  the  exoenses  ff  tttot- 
ktingand  prhtinft  the  Sapis  and  other  ancient  MSS.  whidihohad  be({<rtMhed 
ta  the  Libtary.  This  foandalinn  was  confinne*  by  the  king  in  17«ft  ittd  hi 
1773  six  commissioners  were  named  to  undertake  the  fulfilment  of  tM  EeaM- 

n  the  SonKfit  ami  other  Oriental  languaeM, 
ited,  Mid  partly  uiDcnred  by  the  celebrated  botanist  Dr.  Natnsn 
:ed  to  what  the  Library  mevloTisly  posSHSed,  and  to  tbe  phihito- 
ncottected  by  Profeasor  KMk. 
"  C.  The  collection  of  workt  on  mtnrsl  history,  presented  by  tbe  late  itdaii- 
ter  of  itaca  Count  3.  G.  Molthe. 

D.  Tbe  eollection  of  books  en  Danish  jurisprudence  of  tbe  connitelhA-  of 
Mate  Scfaon,  added  to  ih«  Ubrai-y  in  1319. 

According  to  the  abore>nientioned  ordirmnce  of  l{Hh  Jannafy,  1891,  Me 
copy,  on  wmln^-paper,  of  all  works  published  in  Denmark,  Iceland  and  the 
Coloaies,  nast  be  ifelirered  gratis  to  tbis  library  also.  Since  1770  there  hdl 
been  a  reading-room  open  to  the  public  daily  from  ten  td  two  o'clock,  in 
which  hours  books  are  also  lent  to  cHrr7  home. 

HI,  TBKCLtitit  LisBi^r.— -ThrsKbraryisin  a han^tMfe  biriMing erected 
for  its  reception,  consilts  of  about  30,000  volumes,  and  is  particularly  rich  in 
*fc«  departments  of  Mathematics,  Physics,  Natural  History,  Economy,  and 
Polytechnics.  The  founders  of  this  library  were  Mr.  J.  F.  CInsen  (ob.  tTM) 
■nd  Us  brother  tbe  priTy^ounaellor  Claien  (ob.  IS25).  Tbe  fornier  be- 
queathed his  library  to  the  public,  and  an  annual  sum  for  tbe  parpoK  of  iit- 
crcasiog  it;  tbe  latter  had  a  buildtng  erected  for  its  reception  at  his  own  ex* 
-^■W,andBdcardiilB  to  a  plan  of  ins  own  designing.     The  Library  was  opened 
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IB  199&  ■  It  bu  A  rMding'TOoiii  Men  from  «leT«n  to  tw9,  on  (ufut  Am  in  ihs 
n  book*  ue  lent. out.    Tbwa  it«  bfonio  buM  of  J,  Fr.,ClMaai> 


ilwXibrMy.  ... 

Be*idea  thesa  three  public  librarie*,  the  Surgical  Ackdeai;,  the  BoC&nic 
Owvlei^  Eba  Vaterinarj  S«bo«i,  tba  EoolmtHtictl  S«miDvj  Mlt  tb«  Aft/ifH^J 
af  iru  hafe  e^  libtwie*  ofibeir  own,  wbiob  are  not  iocoiuiderabU, 

.  We  iBAjr  ber«  UMBtiaa  xb«  ^f  Jl««mm,  a  tociecj  faiuided  at  Copeobagav 
H^  i,  183^1  tb«  membera  of  wbich  meet  in  a  luite  of  nadintrooau,  where 
ihejr  find  the-  principal  Daoiib,  Gerinan,  Fianch,  EoKliah,  Norw^Mk  Mt^ 
8*edi*h  newtpaper*,  periodical  publicatioot  and  pampbteti,  a|id  in  gemaraf 
noiki  of  all  deicriptioaa  intereiling  to  nall-infariaed  Derion*.  At  the  foao- 
daiioii  of  the  locieiy  it  wa%  resol*Hl,  that  a*  toon  as  ine  collection  amounted 
(•  1000  vol  Dinet,  book*  sbould  be  lent  to  iha  members:  this  it  wa«  enatjed  tp 
do  00  tba  l*t  October,  1837.  Tcavellert  qmj  be  admitted,  and  >iut  the  reail- 
ing-rooDU  for  a  week,  gratii ;  after  that  a  card  of  adioiuioa  maj  be  bad  fttr  a 
umII  nontbljT  payment.  Tba  lociet;  ha*  above  400  penoaaent  tnembert,  and 
a  *alMt  aod  loiaresting  companj,  coniiitiuK  both  of  oativea  aod  fitreiguen*  ie 
at  all  tiamt  to  be  met  with  iu  the  readini-roonM. 

The  third  volame  of  the  elder  or  poetical  Eddt,  (lee  oar  Sd  vol.  p.  211, 
ihM%}  priotad  at  the  expente  of  the  MagaaMoo  fuad,  ha*  at  latt  made  iia 
pipnaa  ranee.  It  contain*  the  Viiluipa,  the  Mieamil,  and  tbe  RigimM,  with 
a  GloaMfj,  Indexes,  a  moiC  copioui  Leiicon  uf  the  Northern  Mjtbolog;,  bj 
Ftefeaif  r  Fua  Magnu*en,  and  the  ancient  Caleadar  of  the  Northern  natjoiu. 
Copin  of  the  LeiIcoq,  which  is  written  in  Latio,  ma;  also  be  procured  sopa- 
ratvly.  The  leamioK  and  research  which  it  d|*pl*ja  are  real  1;  prodi^ou^ 
and  we  hope  to  be  eoabled,  before  long,  to  make  our  readers  better  acquainted 
,iritb  iu  COD  tents. 

Another  important  work  will  shortly  make  its  appearance  fmm  the  same 
Dfeei^in  9  vols.  4to.,eatitied  TAeGrd^  (Grcy-Goose]h  or  Codeof  theandest 
Icalaudic  and  Norwegiaa  Lawi,  in  the  original  Icelandic,  with  a  Latin  traaa- 
latioD  and  ladeiei,  by  Thord  Sveinbioroseo,  and  an  lutcoductioo  by  M. 
Schl«^. 

WMIe  the  [WO  preceding  works  were  paising  throagh  ibe  pi«e*,  (having 
MOlpiod  several  year*,)  tbeCoraiBissioiMrsof  the  MagDU**anrtiad,,poblished, 
at  the  end  of  1836,  another  of  smaller  extent,  (1  vol.  4tn.)  bnt  estretnely 
Interesting  as  a  picture  of  the  manners,  state  of  civilization  and  legislation  of 
the  North.  This  is  entitled  LaJRlaela-SHg»,  uve  HiMtoria  de  rehis  gettit 
iatJSUtuiun,  and  i*  supposed  to  have  been  written  at  the  end  of  th«  ihir- 
teeoth  or  buinaing  of^  tbe  fourletnth  cenlurjr.  It  eoibmce*  tbe  live*  of 
f«*aii  gaoerationt  of  the  familv  whose  name  it  bcar^  one  of  tbe  most  dis- 
liogui*hed  io  Iceland,  and  includes  a  variety  of  episode*  relative  to  other 
parson*  and  events.  It  ii  not  confined  to  Iceland,  as  Sve  kings  of  Norway 
•nd  one  of  Ireland  are  introduced  in  tbe  course  of  the  narrative.  The  Latin 
translation  was  made  by  Mr.  T.  C.  lUpp,  an  Ic«lander,  now  Sub-Librariaa  of 
the  Advocate*'  Library  at  Edinburgh. 

Mctsra.  Thorlaciu*  aod  Werlauff  have  completed  the  Huloria  Rerwm 
JhrvteitaTum,  for  which  tbey  found  such  ample  materials  in  ihe  Magnuasok 
collection  of  MSS.  The  tilth  and  last  volume  will  contain  a  copious  lodes  to 
the  work,  an  Explanation  of  the  Song*  of  the  Scald*  which  occur  in  the  first 
Anevalome«,andBn  Essay  on  the  sources  and  authenticity  of  Saorro's  bistorj, 
by  Professor  Muller. 

Vnftiiox  Rafn  has  completed  hi*  Histories  of  tbe  Northern  Beroe*,.(Naf- 
disk*'  Kaempdiistorier,)  in  a  lliird  volume,  wbich  contains  Dauufa  tran^ 
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htkrin  of  tfan'tncnt  impartant  mjtiricand  roaiBntic  Ic^nds,  frttin  tKe  H8B.  hi' 
the  MagoDMon  coH«ctMn.  The  edition  whidi  he  bat  pobKibed  of  the  DeMh- 
SMg  of  Lodbrog,  ba*  alM  been  collated  with  the  HSS.  in  the  wnie  raltection. 

TW  ronrteentb  toIudw  of  Sfthm*!  Hirtorit  af  D&nmark  (Hiitory  of  Dea- 
auk)  has  juM  appeared,  embrecini;  the  period  from  157S  to  1400.  Bahm^l 
jntention  wei  to  bring  down  the  bistorr  of  Denmark  to  die  year  1446,  the 
pcrkid  of  ibe  accoMion  of  the  familj  of  Oldenburgb  to  the  throne.  HeOntv 
nred  long  enough  to  puhlish  the  first  seven  Tolumeg  hiTnteir,'nnd  at  hit  dtaatn 
he  left  (Ik  manuicript  of  the  eighth,  nnd  materials  for  contioolng  the  work 
to  Ibe  jear  1400 — a  tuk  which  wns  confided  tu  tome  of  the  most  learneA 
aien  in  the  kingdoiD.  Suhm  availed  himself  uf  the  researches  of  all  who  baA 
written  on  the  anbject,  bat  particnlarly  of  the  Icdandic  reiuaiat,  and  ^aa 
ilins  prodoced  a  work  interesting,  not  onl;  to  naiiTea,  but  to  tbe  (M!lgK> 
boaring  kingdom*. 

The  gr««t  Danitb  Didionarr,  pablithed  b;  the  Ro;al  Societj,  i 
to  letter  R,  and  letter  P  i*  in  the  press. 

Tbe  sanae  Sociel;  has  appoinled  a  Comraittee  of  Meleoro1og<r,  consisting  of 
Heisrs.  Haucb,  Oersted  and  Schonw.  Observatioiis  are  dait^  made,  aceSrd- 
io|  to  a  certain  form,  not  onlj  in  Denmark  Proper,  but  also  in  the  most  dit- 
tsBt  pans  of  the  Danish  possession»i — in  Iceland,  Greenland,  the  West 
Indian  islands  and  the  Coaat  of  Guinea.  During  the  last  winter  the  Society 
for  the  difiuiion  of  the  Nalnrat  Sciences  in  Denmark  held  pnblic  lectures, 
grati),  on  this  branch  of  knowledge,  at  which  Professors  Oersted  and  Zeit^ 
uti  Dr.  Foracbammer  attisted. 

Under  the  title  of  Daniih  Poelkal  Jnthology,  or  n  Sefection  from  ttn 
Works  of  Danish  and  Northern  Ljric  Poets,  in  chronological  order,  Profes- 
sor Holbecfa  proposes  to  publish  a  work,  in  S  or  4  vols.  8vo.  which  will  contaia 
the  best  pieces  from  Tullm  to  tbe  present  time,  and  be  accompanied  with  ft 
short  bii^rapbical  and  critical  sketch  of  each  author. 

A  translation  into  Danith,  with  notes,  has  appeared,  of  Depping^i  SUIoir< 
dcs  ExpidUunu  Maritimet  da  Horviavdt  en  France.  A  Sweoisli  translation 
of  ibe  same  work  is  also  announced. 

A  W$tory  ^tht  Northern  Union,  in  Danish,  by  John,  will  sbortlj  appear, 
ia  0  Toll.  4to.  with  maps  and  plans.  It  will  embrace  the  period  of  the  union 
of  tbe  three  kingdoms  of  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norwaj,  from  the  death  of 
WaldemarlV.  to  the  peace  of  Stettin  in  1570.  The  Appendix  will  contaia 
a»nj  documents  of  great  importance  for  the  history  of  llw  North. 


Tbi  first  volume  of  a  very  important  coUection  has  just  made  kt  aBMaraaea 
from  the  Royal  Press  at  Puris,  handsomely  printed  in  4to.,  entitled  Colbctitm 
it  Lou  Mantimet  ^nffriciirei  ok  XVlUime  SHcU,  par  J.  M.  Pardeau^  Cob- 
•eilter  A  U  Cour  de  Cassation,  Profesteur  de  Droit  Commercial  k  U  fiwoU 
de  Paris,  &c.  It  is  intended  to  form  a  collection  of  the  maritime  laws  of  all 
BanoDB,  from  ancient  times  to  tbe  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Tbe  work 
bprecaded  by  tbe  firstpart  of  a  very  elaborate  Introduction,  eslututing  a  view 
«  maritime  commerce  prevjoudy  to  the  discovery  of  America.    Tbe  pwtiait 
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Mw  paWulietl  co«n«  down  onlf  to  th«  Cnnda*.  Tba  nrt  of  ^  mIwm  u 
dM4ed  into  eleviea  t^purs,  beudc*  a  ^niimany  one,  which  deveh^  tk« 
object  Biul  plan  of  the  work,  and  the  authoritie*  coiuultedi,  and  enters  into  » 
Tariet;  of  interestiag  detaili.  Chapter  1  treati  of  the  nauoni  of  antiaBHjr 
wliic^  h«ra  left  na  ■«  mow^Deotiof  ibvr  mariaiae  le^aUtion;  %  tfa«t  ef-tke 
OfmIi^  etpecially  of  Ui«  Athcniani;  3,  ibat  of  ibe  Bomaoi,  with  th<  KOt  at 
the  Sonaa  UiM  nhioh  relals  M  i| ;  4,  of  Eiirope  duriag  the  ioTawoa  of  tha 
Sarbftfians)  5,  af  the  Eaitero  eiapite;  6,  the  compiUtioD  knawa  hy  the  title 
ef  the  Maritime  ljm$^  the  Rhodiant;  1,  mDntlme  law*  of  ibe  Eastern 
eoontriee  conquered  bj  the  Crusaderi;  8,  the  Rooks  or  Jugeaau  ttOiiTim  j 
f,,UM  nrarilime  uutts  of  the  Soathern  liow  Couotriee,  known  hi  the  muoe  oS 
Jitgemnt  de  Dammt,  or  Laws  of  West  C«p«llc;  10,  of  the  Northarn  Low 
Ownttiea,  known  b;  the  name  of  Cou/uao  £Aa»Urdawi,  iEuakuj/tem  ft  4* 
Stmapu;  11,  the  cani[ulatioD  generellj  known  b;  ibenaine  of  the  AfitrijaM 
Xmt  of  Witby. 

Neerology. — The  Dutheatd^  Durm,  aucborets  of  Ourika  and  Edouari,  <fied 
in  January  last.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Admiral  the  Count  de  KerMtio^ 
Deputy  to  the  L^ielaiite  Assembly,  aJid  afterwards  to  the  CoaventLon,  where 
hi*  conduct  wa*  noble  and  coura^ous.  Madame  de  Duras  was  very  jouiig  at 
(he  period  of  the  R«rolutian,  and  lived  abroad  till  the  restoration  of  trao- 
quiliity  in  France.  She  was  ihe  frieod  uf  IMathime  de  Steel,  and  DaturalW 
adopted  bar  manner  of  thinking  on  matiera  of  public  interest.  Her  sen  t>- 
tnenli  were  wisely  liberal,  and  she  was  of  opinion,  with  all  the  sincere  friends 
of  their  country,  that  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  was  the  surest  means  of  se- 
curing the  natiunal  proiperity.  She  founded  a  school,  at  her  own  expense,  on 
the  system  of  mutual  instruction,  where  a  certain  number  of  poor  children 
wete  educated;  wnd  her  Cbrislian  charity  and  zeal  did  not  stop  ibere,  but 
were  directed  to  the  support  of  nuraeroiis  useful  institutions.  Her  literarj 
reputation  was  fully  esublithed  by  ibe  two  above-aientiooed  publications^ 
which  display  many  charms  both  of  seotiineat  and  composition. 

M.  Baibi  ha*  received  letter*  from  Calcutta,  confimiin^  the  general  accu- 
racy of  the  remarks  on  the  languages  of  India  contained  in  bis  AlUu  Ethno- 
graphique  du  Qlobt.  All  the  words  of  the  Maldivian  Vocabulary  are  re^re- 
tented  a*  perfectly  correct,  tlie  writer  having  visited  vessels  from  the  Maldives, 
in  ^e  port  of  Calcutta,  and  astonished  the  sailors  by  the  accuracy  of  bit  pro- 
nunciation derived  from  the  work  of  M.  Baibi. 

M.  Crapelet,  the  celebrated  printer,  is  displaying  much  enthusiasm  in  pro> 
moting  the  study  of  the  old  French  authors,  and  has  already  printed  several 
works  of  that  descriptioe,  that  exhibit  favourable  specimens  of  style,  be- 
udes  possessing  a  certain  degree  of  historical  importance.  He  thinks  it  an 
excellent  means  of  communicating  fresh  life  to  the  modern  language,  to  adopt 

tny  of  the  expressions  of  tbe  writers  of  tbe  seventeenth  century,  who  often 


diaplay  a  force  of  style  and  purity  of  taste  seldom  si 

The  five  works  which  M.  Crapelet  has  already  priniea  are  as  lonow: — rert 

Mr  i«JJ<rt,  par  Thibaudde  Marly;  Lettm  dfi  Bertri  VIILi  Antic  Botty»; 


Xe  Gambtt  da  TVenle  BretoM  conlre  TVeale  Aaglaii ;  Hiaaire  de 

da  JutM  CArwf,  par  Olivier  MailUrd ;  aad   L<  Pt  iArmtt  de  la  Bergin, 

tiai»<Biia  Ml  timmoit  da  Taratcon, 

lAC  Ooudot,  a  young  nttaraHst  recently  retorned  l¥om  a  tajtgB  on  tbe  ooaat 
sf  tiatbarj,  intend*  setting  out  immediatc.l;  oa  a  exsediiton,  which  ha*  for  ita 
objeca  t'>'axplafauoBC»f  tbe  rileniive  island  of  Hadagascsr.    Toimnawe  the 
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fttiiUu-rf  hit  — Mtpiiw)  Mtbaoriplloli  «ra  Moelved  ftom  tbi  fiiuA  oroMB. 
nltcMce,  who  will  recenw  1b  ratum  pocket*  of  rach  objeeu  io  saUinil  hw- 
My  u  i&H  be  iDOSt  interMting  to  them.  We  baJiere  that  our  owa  ooaoxry- 
^^  Dr.  Boban  tiyii,  wbo  wu  appointed  Iwt  jear  to  be  the  Britith  rarideat 
at  MeriigMor,  k  kirawlj  BCtivel;  engaged  in  timitar  purtoiti. 

The  first  DDi 
hai  jtitt  appeared  at  pBri«  and  Naplei  in  large  Tolio. 
iH  tbe  moat  beaDtirol  tiewt  of  the  coantry,  and  the  most  important  menii;- 
Meata,  both  ancient  and  modern,  lliewbole  will  be  included  in  litty  Dumber*, 
each  GODlaiiHiig  tlnee  lithographic  engra*jugi.  The  work  b^ios  with  Naple* 
aad  its  enrirouB ;  then  Canipania  and  the  Amphitheatre  of  Capua;  Pompeii, 
HercDkneum ;  Nola,  i)k  eihaustleBi  mine  of  Greek  vases ;  and  ihe  ruin*  of 
PiattDin.  It  win  then  proceed  (o  illustrate  the  antiquities  and  natural  beait^ 
tiet  of  Calabria,  lAicania,  Apulia,  Metsapia,  Piceno,  Sanmium,  and  the  oth«r 
(elebrated  countries  of  the  kingdom  of  Naplea.  The  Sicilian  diTiiion,  besides 
tbe  beaotiful  prospects  for  which  that  itland  is  celebrated,  will  embrace  the 
stupendous  remains  of  Syracuse,  Agrigenton),  Seiinuntium,  Segetta,  Catania, 
TaoTMina,  ftc 

Tbe  first  namber  contains  a  View  of  Naples  from  tbe  Villa  of  the  Margrs^ 
tine  of  Anipach,  the  Ruins  called  tbe  Po»ti  rom,  and  the  Tomb  of  Sanoaiaro. 

IW  priM  offered  b;  the  French  losiiiate,  relative  to  the  cdculatioB  of  die 
pertBrDMiont  of  the  elliptical  motion  of  oomets,  not  having  been  awarded,  tiM 
Academy  has  proposed  it  again,  and  inTitcs  the  attention  of  georaetriciaas  td 
(fai*  theory,  in  order  to  a  new  examination  and  improTement  of  the  TarioM 
M^iod*.  The  application  of  these  methods  is  nlso  demanded  to  the  comet  at 
1TS9,  and  to  one  of  the  two  other  comets  whose  periodical  return  has  been 
already  stated.  Tbe  prize  is  a  gold  medal  of  5000  franks.  All  memoirs  tobe 
IraAsiMtted  before  Janaarj  1,1839. 

Some  curious  details  on  the  ruins  of  Wadi-Mousa,  in  Arabia-Petrea,  bare 
bee*  reoentlj  eommuBicated  to  tbe  Institute  by  a  son  of  M,  Alexandre  de  !«• 
horde,  wbo  has  just  returned  from  his  travels  in  that  conntrj.  He- deecribea' 
the  rains  a*  transcending  in  magnitude  the  far'Tamed  remains  of  Balbeck  and 
Pahnyrs^  and  lu  producing  emotions  of  tbe  highest  ecsiacy  on  the  mind  of  the 
baboMer.  These  rnina  have  been  scarcely  seen  by  former  travellers,  and  ft 
hll  acoouDt  of  tfaen  may  riiortly  be  expected. 


Pmfesaar  Lambert,  of  Hetz,  annonnces  a  new  translation,  to  be  pubtisfaed 
in  five  parts,  of  the  Pentatatch,  to  be  accompanied  with  tbe  orinnal  text  and 
aplanatory  and  critical  notes.  Tbe  author  remarks,  that  perhaps  no  fao<A' 
has  been  worse  translated  than  the  Hebrew  Pentatenoh ;  and  when  we  bMf 
win  what  a  large  proportion  of  mankind  formed  their  religious  belief  upon  Its 
fans  and  its  dogmas,  the  importance  of  a  Mthful  and  pare  transtetion  ht- 
comes  of  the  highest  importance. 

71>e  Boyal  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris  held  its  seventh  annual  meeting  on  l(n 
9Mi  of  April  last.  The  various  Reports  were  read  in  the  fallowing  erder: — 
L  On  tbe  labours  of  tbe  Society  during  the  past  year,  and  on  the  proerenrf 
Otiental  literature  in  France,  England,  Russia  and  Germany,  Itc.  by  M.  Abel- 
Bemaal,  the  secretary,  n.  Extract  from  the  Correspondence  df  M.  Schntn, 
■^  H.  St.  Martin.  III.  Sketch  of  the  Hiatory  of  Geor^a  and  of  Oeorgiatt 
Ijteratare,by  H,  Bmnet.  IV.  Observations  on  the  Krwnmatical  affinities  of 
th«S«nscrit  witbthe  principal  modem  languages  of  Europe.    V.  Portrah*^ 
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laiigu^  of.thi  Pliilipiniw  island*,  bj  41.  LiiidMriM. 

Ajbe^RemuMt  fau  two  oen  vdumM  in  the  preM  of  )u*  MwwMU  Uilamgu 
Aiialigiit*.  ... 

I^  Klaproth  will  ibattlj  publiih  a  third  toIuum  of  Mnuim  rtUttft  d  FAtie. 

A  pma  of  1000  fnaf  htm  bem  ofincd  b<r.thc  Socieij  of  ChnaikB  Horw 
U(j,  M  Paris,  for  tbe  bew  Jfeowir  on  tba  State  of  the  Iaw  iu  Franca  r^Miwa 
to  Rdigioui  Libwi;,  uKh.a*  it  ought  to  ba  acxxwding  to  tbe  Cbarur. 

,  A  pvticutar  departmaot  he*  been  created  for  gMgrt^ky  in  the  BiMwfUf** 
du  JuH*.  Tbu>  i*  a  deiideratum  supplied  which  has  long  bein  felt,  and  «a 
eoHglueaed  and  liberal  niinisler  has  acquired  new  claims  to  the  gratitude,  oot 
6a\y  of  France,  but  of  tbe  whule  civilized  world,  which  will  (peedilj  abare  io 
the  advantages  of  such  a  regulation. 

M.  Cbampoliion,  jun.  sailed  from  France  od  the  31st  of  Julj  last,  od  tiM 
new  literary  and  tcienufic  expedition  to  Egypt,  which  has  been  undertakcD 
under  t ha  express  sanction  and  patronage  of  the  King.  M.  ChampoUion  is 
accompanied  by  MM.  Bibent,  architect,  Liiote,  Cherubini,  Dudiesne,  Bertin 
fils,and  Leboui,  drafuuseo,  and  Leoormand,  liispectur  uf  the  DeparlDtanl  of 
tbe  Fine  Arts  at  the  Louvra ;  also  by  a  pari;  of  lulian  Barents,  (consistiiif  of 
tbe  two  Messrs.  Raselliai,  Dr.  A.  Ricci,  and  ProfesKH's  Raddi  and  Angelelli,) 
•eat  out  at  theeipeaie  of  tbe  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  with  iniuuciiooa  to  act 
onder  M.  ChampolKon's  directions,  assist  him  in  his  researcbes,  and  oo'op«r*te 
wi^.  him  for  tbe  general  objects  of  this  memorable  expedition.  Its  grMt  o^ 
ject  is  to  search  fur  materiaJs  to  fill  up  tbe  important  gaps  which  still  reqiain 
in  the  history  of  tbe  most  celebrated  people  of  antiquity.  There  is  reaaon  t» 
believe  that  the  munumeou  of  Egypt  may  ^et  restore  to  ui  lonke  pages  of  ber 
own  history,  and  of  that  of  the  earliest  natums. 

As  a  mo^t  favourable  augury  of  the  result  of  M.  Chantpollioa'*  expcditioo, 
we  may  mention  that  on  his  way  to  Marsalles,  previously  to  his  embariung 
for  Egypt,  he  paid  a  visit  to  M.  Salller,  of  Aix,  tbe  proprietor  of  a  valoable 
eolleciion  of  Egyptian  papyri.  M,  Champollion'i  examination  of  these  is  said 
to  have  led  to  tbe  eilraordinan'  discovery  that  two  of  them  contained  •  bia- 
toi7  of  the  wars  and  reign  of  Sesostris  Rbamses  the  OreoC,  who,  accordit^  to 
cbtooologists,  was  contemporary  with  MoiM,  being  the  son  of  that  Pharaoh 
who  perished  io  the  Red  Saa  while  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive  Hebrawa.  One 
of  tba  papyri  is  dated  in  the  niuth  year  of  tbat  monarch's  reign,  and  matn 
mBDtly  has  been  recovered  after  an  oblivion  of  thirty-tbree  centuries!  IW. 
Istefory  Gautte  hav^ig  akeady  publisbad  ail  tbe  details  gtven  by  the  Fiesidi 
jontnats  relative  to  these  papyri,  we  think  it  unnaoesaary  to  repeat  tbeoa  J^iRiv 
and  shall  watt  with  anxiety  fur  fuller  aud  more  cotnpleie  iDformatioa  on  tbe 


Tha  Fteodt  uaoslatioa  of  the  vduable  work  of  Atcbdeacon  Coie,  (wboee 
daviaa  at  a  ripe  old  age  the  Eaglisb  literary  world  has  recently  had  occasioD 
to  .deploH^)  entitled  Memoin  tfftlie  SpanuA  Kingi  <f  the  Haute  of  Bourton, 
waa  completed  a  Tew  months  back  in  6  vols.  8vu.  The  trpnsUtor, Don  Andrea 
Muriel,  (one  of  those  highly  gifted  and  unforiunale  Spaniards  who,  baviog 
made  themselves  politicalTy  obnoxious  to  King  Ferdinand's  government,  were 
forced  to  exile  themselves,)  has  addtxl  very  coDsiderabty  to  the  v^ua  af 
tbe  work  by  numerous  notes,  corrections  of  tlie  author's  errors,  and  by  a  ivboJo 
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mImm  gf  fciilMlhil  aMMr,  (IwiiM  Into  um  «InbimI*,  iJililg  U'  tfaft  i^n 
«f  Chwiaa  m.  Id  oM  of  tkaaa  chaptcrai*  ivm^  roll  bialorical  (ketch oF IM 
•imts  of  SpmUh  lit«ratarc  durioK  that  reign,  which  well  Aeaerrm  to  be  oon* 
Mited.  Bat  w»  particular];  niih  lo  draw  attentioa  to  (he  book,  on  aecoani 
of  a  remarkiible  iseniorial  of  Count  d'Aranda,  llie  SpaDiafa  miniuer  at  Parii, 
addraMed  lo  hU  owd  tovereipi  immediatelj  after  putting  hii  sisnatara  to  the 
Tieat;  of  Paris  in  1783,  which  recogDked  the  iodependetice  of  the  retottad 
Englub  caloDtti.  In  thu  remarkabre  historical  document,  ^nhich  Doo  A. 
Uuiie)  luw  &cst  pDbLitbed  entire,)  Count  d'Aranda,  after  aDUoip*tiu|  in  the 
noetaifacioas  mkI  pr«pfaetic  ipiiit  the  iuevilaUe  rcsnil*  tu  hi*  conatr;  from 
the  impolitic  Kep  into  wbidi  »db  had  been  dr^ged  b;  France  of  faTOuHng 
tlut  retojl,  propoied,  for  immediate  adoption,  a  plan  for  obviaiin^  the  lou  of 
Imt  coloaiet,  witli  which  Spain  was  Lhrratened,  which,  liad  it  been  carried  into 
oSect  ereu  tweatj  veara  laier,  we  hesitate  not  to  tay,  would  have  taved  (be 
oceaua  of  blood  and  treature  wbidi  have  been  wanted  in  the  contesti  between 
the  Spaniib  coloniet  and  the  molher-countrv,  and  prevented  the  ■ 
miier^  and  detolation  in  which  cheM  euensive  regions  are  now  almoat  ui 
«ll^  involved,  and  to  which  there  leems  nt  present  no  prospect  of  a  lenni' 
aauoo.  The  docoment  is  of  coosiderable  length,  and  wc  have  only  room  to 
ffitiact  tbe  cHence  of  the  plan. 
'  "  Your  Majeatj  ought  to  give  up  alt  jour  poweMions  on  the  contiDttut  of 

the  two  America*,  retaining  onljp  tbe  iBlaodi  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 

I«  order  to  accomplish  this  great  idea  in  a  manner  suitable  co  Spain,  three 
iBfaat*  most  be  established  in  America,  one  as  King  of  Muieo,  tbe  second  at 
XiiigofP€ni,»ati  tbe  third  as  King  of' Terra  Firma.  You rUajeat;  will  take 
the  title  of  Emperor. 

"  Tbe  conditiotiB  of  (his  great  cewion  migbt  be,  that  tbe  three  new  kings 
«4id  tbeir  successor*  ^ould  acknowledge  j'our  Majett;,aod  the  prilioei  wba 
ilialt  fill  tbe  Spanish  throne  after  ;ou,  for  the  supreme  heads  ot  the  family. 
That  tbe  KioE  of  Mexico  should  paj|  every  year,  as  an  acknowledgemeut  for 
the  cesaion  of  that  kingdom,  a  contribution  in  silver  of  .     The  King 

of  Peru  to  do  the  same  for  his  possessions.  The  King  of  Terra  Firma  sboola 
■end  annually  his  contribution  io  colonial  produce,  especially  in  tiAacoi,  to 
wpfjj  the  several  entrepots  in  tbe  kingdom." 


GERMANY.* 

ViKMiTA. — Tbe  reviewer  of  Von  Hammer's  Hiitory  of  Ike  OtUmwi  Empirt,  in 
the  Vienna  JakrUcker,  had  marked  several  |>a*Bases  for  ({uotatiob,  which 
HiilMeman,  tho  editor,  suppressed,  as  unfavourable,  and  consequently  ob* 
Dosioui  to  tbe  Turks.  Wbet  renders  this  the  more  extraordinaryis  the  circnm* 
■Mneevf  Von  Hammer's  book  itself  being  printed  at  Vienna,  llie  celebrated' 
Otkatalbt  baa  in  consequeoce,  it  is  eaid,  ceased  to  write  for  the  JakrtVcker, 

A  volan»e  of  poems  iu  the  lower  Austrian  dialect,  by  M.  Castelli,  wifl 
shortly  appear.  In  their  separate  state  they  met  with  much  applause,  and 
will,  when  collected,  form  an  acceptable  ^ft  to  tbe  lovers  of  a  dialect  which 
posaesse*  many  chari&e.     Grammatical  remarks  and  a  Lexicon  will   be  ^ 


*  Vmier  this  bead  we  shall  in  fiiluie  bring  togelber  tbe  inteUigenc*  from  tbe  dif- 
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MO  MmJlamom  LUtfoty  JNMmt. 

I  *.TU.htq  iWfcrtoh  ABgwiw  W»U»  Wrrj  CwHWiMor  to  Mt  H«}Mt]p  A* 
Kikg  of  PrnMW,  wb»  died  Mranl  jean  i^  at  ManeiHea,  had  boirowed  from 
ibe  Public  liiwurj  at  Aapbor%  a  muiiiMrlpt  of  UomBF*!  Odyuej,  and  btiat 
tubfaqoeml;  aiked  far  it,  aStrioad  that  be  had  returned  it  Isng  before,  thoa^ 
the  receipt  for  it,  aifned  hy  himietf,  was  itill  ie  Ae  Rojal  Library  in  this  cit; 
(Uuaidi),  wbkber  it  had  been  breught  from  Aupssbnn,  and  do  trace  of  tht 
Mawncript  itaelf  cenld  be  found  in  aiiher  af  the  libfaries.  As  Mr.  Wolf 
ceuld  brinf;  no  prodf  of  hi«  having  retamed  tb«  omnuKviDt  bejood  hit  owb 
MsertiaO)  dnnbls  naoMisril;  arose.  Mid  icpacts  afiecting  the  honosr  of  that 
hanied  writer  were  droalaled,  etpodally  in  forngn  couMriea.  The  lost  mar- 
MiKfipt,  boweter,  has  hwij  been  foond  in  the  RoJa\  Librar^r,  in  conaequeitc* 
of  a  new  arraageaient  being  ordered  bj  Mr.  Licfnenlbaler,  laiel<r  appoinled 
ibe  soperinlendeiit  of  it,  and  was  accompanied  with  docunienta  which  proTC 
bejondalt  doubt,  that  Mr.  Wolf  did  BCteallTtend  back  the  tmnascript  at  the 
time  be  stated.  We  coastder  it  our  duty,  thereforfi,  to  give  ibis  public  notice, 
fer  tbe  refotation  of  the  aboie-mentioned  reports,  and  the  entire  jnstificaiiod 
«f  that  ithHtriotw  and  learned  men,  wltOMchtracter  had  been  placed  in  a  Mse 
tight. 

"  Mmniek,  iilk  Jane,  1898. 
*  The  Boyal  Bavarian  General  Conservatary 

of  iheSdeatificColteotionsof  the  Slate.       (Signed)  "  Van  SeuKLLima." 

Dr.  Fr.  V.  P.  GraitbaiHa,  Professor  of  Att/onom;  in  the  Uaiferntj  of 
Ibimck,  baa  cotamenced  the  publication  of  a  new  Jonmal  of  Astronomjr  and 
GaognipfaT,  onder  the  title  of  AnaUkt«n  fvr  Erd  irnd  Hiwmelikande — to 
appear  twice  a  Tear,  viz.  at  Easier  and  Michaelnias.  Tbe  object  of  it  is  to  cot' 
taci  and  maie  known  the  most  imporunt  aod  intereitiog  disooveriet  in  astro- 
■OD*y  and  geography,  and  tbe  sciences  connected  with  them.  It  will  not  con^ 
tM»  wf  miews,  but  stMrt  essays,  ei tracts  and  interesting  quotations  from  tba 
beet  work*  oo  these  sabjects.  The  editor  will  do  his  utmost' to  tread  in  tbe 
fiaottlcps  of  the  eicellent  Bode,  whose  Almansck  afibrded  amateArs  a*  well  a« 
pteMeBM  in  aairoaomy  opportunity  Co  malce  known  their  discoFeries,  and  by 
wtid)  PMBy  aa  iDgeniotrf  nan  who  persevered  in  his  labours  became  an-  abW 
astronomer. 

We  formerly  alluded  to  the  Flora  of  the  Altaic  ilfouRfaint,  proposed  to  be 
published  by  Dr.  Ledebur,  and  now  learn  cfaat  a  Series  of  Plates,  with  brief 
descriptions,  has  been  commenced  at  Munich.  The  work  will  appear  in  tea 
Itrraisons,  two  of  which  will  firm  a  vulnme,  and  will  contain  500  lithographic 
fignrea,  representing  for  tbe  most  part  new  plants  found  on  these  mountain^ 
or  in  tbe  environi.  The  collection  was  formed  during  a  journey  undertaken  at 
tbe  expense  of  the  Russian  government  in  the  year  1896.  Beudes  this  work. 
Dr.  Ledebar  means  to  publish  a  Methodical  Description  of  the  Altaic  Plant^ 
ii^4to. 

"IRie  first  Tolume  of  the  Familiar  Letters  of  the  celebrated  WalleDatein  is  now 
pttWished,  and  the  second  rolume  is  iu  the  press.  We  have  already  men- 
tioited  the  fortunate  discovery  of  these  valuable  Letlert.  lliey  extent]  from 
ibe^enr  1037  to  1634,  and  are  addressed  to  Arnheim,  Aliioger,  Gallas,  Picco- 
lomioi,  ice.    A  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Campaigns  of  Wallenstau  is  prefixed. 

Tbe  Public  and  Private  Ijfe  of  Augustus  Lodwig  Von  SchliiKr,  ootnpiled 
from  original  docoDwals,  many  of  which  are  inserted  at  length,  by  bis  son 
Chiittinn  VonScblowr,  Connedlor  of  State  to  the  Emperor  of  Rusaia,  g  vote, 
firo.    Tbelifeof  this  laborioua  author,  mhose  literary  inBuotcewaseitenHve; 
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tmnmiemMK  Stadkbolm,  P«tenlHii|;,  PuisMdBoMt]  Maa^wMMMMrf 
MBtnra«niaai  bit  anmfooitac*  witb  wlahwied  siUMaem  Md  aon  of 
buan,  pr«*efK  coMidanihle  letefett.  Ha  wu  tha  e^bor  of  tk«  •dUiofl  of 
Hntor's  KoMtai)  Cbraaidai  DMBiiaoai]  in  ouf  firii  ToluBM,  p^»604. 


iiMHiaeM  ror  pnti 

i«»,  (CoUaolfoB 


•dKMM  trf  ColUctti)  CmcUiontm  Trniremtiim,  (CoUaotfoa  of  the  CoDDMla  of 
Tntm,)  with  Notes.  Tbe  greaMr  put  of  tbcw  Couadh  baa  betn  piinted 
Mm,  bat  Bra  now  rare,  iha  Mvaral  gr««t  works  m  wbicb  tba;  um  contained 
hMg  difficoit  to  piocnrc,  unlcu  at  btf^  pricoi.  Socno  of  tbeM  bad  beea 
fnied  from  iocorrcct  MSS.  and  oibera  had  ramainod  Mapublubed.  An  m^ 
liH  of  tbe  whole,  in  a  oorrect  form,  and  illuHrttted  witb  tnilaUe  noU^  hat 
Um  k>^  muted. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Scbaat^  of  Menu,  is  about  to  publiah  a  HUiorj  of  tba  ImMlioa 
•f  ftiBliag,  Crom  original  MMitCMiUtd  acoompaaied  wtb  S06  bitberto  uopob- 
Ued  dociwwits,  whicb  thnm  ait  antirel;  oen  light  on  tba  genealogy  of  Gatr 
Mberg,  Fuit  aod  ScbuQer. 

Gtttlt^i  Btrman  and  DorotAeok— The  fallimlng  anecdote  of  a  circvoiitMica 
wbieb  took  plan  ia  GamianT  near Ij  a  baodred  years  ago,  is  wid  to  be  tbe 
dwodatiaB  of  this  oelehratej  poem. 

Ia  tbe  year  17S8,  in  coowqucnm  of  a  great  penecalioa  of  the  ProteKaoU 
k  tbe  Piiocifaiit;  of  Salibor^  gt«st  numbers  of  ibem  n«re  compeUed  to  ««»• 
pale,  end  aboat  S0,000  of  Ibem  came  to  Pyostia.  The  son  of  a  rich  faraiM 
■ypeaing  to  oMec  with  oae  of  ibete  ointgrant  parties,  and  entering  into  cen- 
Moatiaa  HilbajrooagwiMiMiabeloti^ngloitiwesvery  iBocbtmittBii  wkhberj 
bet  being  nnwilbng  to  make  her  more  serious  pr^Msela  till  bit  parents  aboald 
tare  seek  her,  aaked  ber  if  she  would  be  willing  to  eognge  as  tbeir  serTanU 
Heiiet  aiianted  to  tbe  proposal,  gbe  went  with  bim  to  hi*  father's  hBM& 
Afiar  loHM  tinte  the  Tonnj;  man,  baring  obtained  his  father's  conaeot,  ofierad 
her  Us  band,  which  she,  Rsacjln;  he  was  laerel;  ia  jest,  at  first  reseated  i  bol 
hang  MOB  satiafied  bv  his  father  that  the  proposal  was  serioos,  she  jojrfuUj 
ooBieaud,  and  ihea  drew  ftom  faer  bosom  a  purse,  contaiaiag  ISO  piacas  of 
gold,  whidi  she  ofiered  him  a*  ber  mBrriage  portion.  The  stor;  is  relMad  in 
a  Berlta  Journal  of  tbe  year  iu  which  it  bappeoed. 

Among  nan;  interesting  sketches  in  the  last  njmber  of  Goethe's  periodica) 
wo^  Uier  KuMit  und  Allirtkufa,  (On  Art  and  Antiquity,)  Vol.  VL  Part  □, 
«•  hjive  especial  satisfactioit  in  selecting  tbe  following  rentarks  oa  Mr.  Moir'e 
WaiulatioD  of  Scbillec's  "  Waltenstfiin". — 
"  Alrcsdy,''  spyB  the  illuitriout  critic,  "  I  have  noticed*  the  peculiar  ple^ 
*  He  i>  illndina  to  soma  *er>es  in  ■  precrding  page  or  Ihe  same  Bomber,  ef  wbiali 
tba  Iilknring  is  ■  hamble  Bttempt  to  convey  Uie  teoie  to  the  Eo^ib  reader  i — 

A  mcadDw-garland  once  I  Mxight, 

And  hoow  with  m«  rejiucing  broagbt: 

Within  my  hand  too  doielyprast, 

Droop'd  enry  floirer  ill  budding  crest; 

But  iu  s  liquid  goblel  rtar'd, 

Whil  icene  of  wonder  soon  ■ppear'd  ■ 

The  buds  theli  priiline  bloom  diiclose, — 

Eich  Item  in  lonely  lerdnre  glowi, — 

And  all  la  Tsir  snd  nrecHy  mile 

Ai  when  they  graced  their  natiTe  sail. 
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LUefury  Notket. 


HMNMt  hoim  tbe  skilfnl  ramtcitadoti  of  hit  worfct  by  an  aitequaw  lr«n»^ 
bcv;  nor  ilk  to  ba  i*«f>der«d«t  that  an  Engfiili  *er«mi  of  tn;  rHeod  Scbit- 
Wt '  Wall«iH«iii'  aliould,  in  my  midd,  hBTC  eicitcd  these  feelings  in  m  onfi- 

*■  Daring  tbe  aatboi'f  laboun  on  thi«  mo«  renwrkaUe  Trilogie,  I  wu 
•loMMt  coDttandj  bj  hii  tide,  for  he  had  a  peoaliar  gift  of  being  able  (o  talk 
fracly  and  milkafjtj  witb  bii-acqtwintaiwe*  on  tbe  licerarj  t»«ks  which  be  bad 
in  liud,  eren  at  the  tima  vheo  be  wai  huHlj  amplojed  in  their  complelue. 
In  bii  deeply  taeditatWe  aad  wdteful  tptrit,  there  waa  an  aiaiou  minculoM 
combination  ofobitinBCa  penereraiioe  with  lubmiMipe  docilitj;  nor  did  that 
MibraiHiou  to  intarcourMs  with  hii  frietidi  diatarb  bim  in  compDiitkmt  bet 
aeired  at  once  to  regulate  and  Btrenglhen  his  conceptionB,  u  wiH  be  proved 
ere  Iohk  by  the  publication  of  our  epittoUry  corretpondeoce,  which  wai  coe- 
tinusd  for  ten  yean. 

"  Conaideiiog  that  on  tbe  cotnpletion  of  thia  thretfold  drama,  I  UNtnd  lay 
friend  in  bringiag  it  on  tbe  UMe,Mid  attended  every  i«he«ml,  wbeiv  Ihad  ta 
endure  tlie  complicated  detaiTt  of  theatrical  drilling,  and  sbaie  bia  voatioa, 
whax,  in  apile  of  all  our  pains,  certain  |>st«ag«a  were  foond  unmaiMgeKble, — 
afterwarda,  too,  that  as  a  critical  director,  I  witnesaed  it*  public  reprCMBiatiDB 
•a  often,  bearing  the  poet's  admirable  verse*  prooonnced  by  actor*  not  dwayi 
able  to  oonipreheDd  what  they  uttered,  wbilel  ntyaelf  knew  the  whole  Uafady 
by  beart, — I  must  be  forgiven  for  con festing, that  by  inch  repetiltwiitbecMH 
atlastinsifud,  u»,Bnd  lireiome,  so  that  for  many  years  I  could  aol 
to  read  the  play  or  to  tee  it  perfornied. 

"Now,  however,  it  suddenly  comes  before  me  in  (be  langnegeof  Sbri  syr  aw, 
and  the  analngy  between  two  great  poet*  i«  riridly  mwiiMed.  It  b  again  tb« 
first  fresh  creation — the  'saraeand  yet  another'' — so  novel  withal,  that  widi  it* 
riilteit  poetic  inSuence  it  rireta  attmtion,  and  euatcs  the  most  ferveat  em»> 
tiona.    The  translator's  preface  deserve*  parlicelar  notice,  for  bee  ' 


render  in  English  the  concluding  aong — and  to  tliis,  in  a  foreigD  I      „     „  . 
listen  once  mora  with  as  much  enjoyment  M  we  derived  twenty-five  y^*n  age 
from  tbe  origioal." 

Mr.  O.  N.  Von  Niisen,  actual  Couoteltor  of  State  in  tbe  serviM  of  die  Eiog 
of  Denmark,  Knight  of  tbe  Order  of  Dannebro^  &C  who  married  the  widow 
of  Hozarc,  announces  for  publication  by  snbscnption,  an  enbrdv  new  L^  tf 
Umart,  founded  on  original  document*  end  correspondence,  emMadittcvetr- 
tbing  which  has  hitherto  been  written  concerning  him,  with  tbe  addltien  of 
Inimerous  interetting  documents,  engravings  and  mntic.  One  ver^  -hifge 
volume^  Svo.    To  be  published  at  Micnaelmai  Fair.  -    - 


Three  volumes  of  Sermuni,  selected  from  the  MSS.  lefl  by  tbe  late  Fro- 
fcesor  Tscbirner,  (whose  death  we  noticed  in  our  last,  p.  730,  and  who  wie 
reckoned  one  of  I  be  most  doqoent  preacher*  of  modern  Germany,)  are  to  be 
poblished  at  Michaelmas.  They  will  contain  about  100  sermons,  pteacbedoa 
Sundays  and  holidays,  witb  others  delivered  on  remarkable  occasions,  during 
tbe  last  twelve  years.  Most  of  them  were  setcctq4  for  publication  by  tbe  late 
Professor  himself,  and  the  remainder  by  Professor  J.  D.  Goldhom,  wbo  bat^ 
undertaken  the  office  of  editor. 

Another  porthamoua  work  of  the  same  author  ha*  been  announced  for  pub- 
lication et  tbe  end  of  tbis  year,  which,  from  tbe  nature  of  tbe  subject  and  the 
name  of  the  author,  promises  to  be  highly  inierestinB.    It  ii  jSer  Fall  da 
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MmeUaiuaia  L^oMfy  Vtiim.  MB 

BhUv  tlw  lUiblUtMr^aiUDUDMS  thii  m  tlw  grMHit  work  of  TMhwB«r,tb« 
priadpal  object  of  ttraatjf  yur*- rcMKrcb,  prwcfiuiig-BiMtbtuI,  aMnteMaad 
MuaMed  picture  of  the  giweU  Mid  noK.impcutaDt  eroat  in  the  vattary  of 
ibe  world,  and  which,  «s  a  coiDpoiitian,  will  ptace  tbc  aiHhbr  on  a  level  with 
GiUM,Jak..MiillBr,IIeNbr,&G. 

fnkmor  Miiller,  of  Oo«cin|en,  will  ibonlv  pofatbh  " The  EtraKant,"  ■ 
priw  Miin  in  8  vols,  being  (be  foenli  an4  fifth  votudtes  of  tiis  OetlikhU 
HrtinittierStiimt  u»d  St'ddte.    (HiMor;  of  lh4  Hellenic  Tribei  and  8»tM.) 

Ziunpt^t  Hantlbiiek  der  RomucAca  Gaohkhte,  (Manoal  of  Romaa  Hbtorj,) 
ia  two  TtdunieB,  will  speedilj  appear.  . 

Who  wa*  the  continUBtor  of  SchilJer's  Oeatenehr  (Ghost-Seer)  hai  been  a 
ntgcct  of  dispute.  A  writer  in  a  tate  GermBn  Journal  proves  the  aulhor  to 
ian  been  Pollenius,  and  not  Valpiua,  m  bad  loaietime*  fae«n  uwrted. 


Bncea,  will  o 


A  heantifal  pocket  edition  of  the  Works  of  Adotph  Miillner,  the  celebrated 
'       '    It  made  its  appearaiice  in  seven  volumes.     An  eighth, 
11  cocapleie  it. 

HiiUer's  L^  tf  Eraiima,  }att  published,  in  1  Tol;  8vo.  is  infinitely  superior 
laBmrignj^i,  Ahhoagh  totally  bHnd,  the  author  has  been  enabled  to  consalt 
the  bcM  aualiantiea,  Md  enrielied  his  work  with  maoyparticalaH'whtcb  fiad 
bMLo*afU(Ae4  bf  farawr  hiKorians. 

The  waaod  volaae  sf  the  royal  Sto.  edition  of  Cdderon's  Works,  in  Spa' 
nish,  paUisbed  by  Mr.  Ernest  Fleiacher  of  Leipsig,  and  noticed  in  oar  last 
NnDber,  baijuit  made  its  appearaoce.  It  contains  twenty-sii  pieces,  and  a 
■Met  bemtif ally  eiecuted'porirait  of  Caldet-on,  after  a  drawing  by  Retxscfa,  in 
■hicfa  the  artist  bai  introduced  some  appropriate  amamenti.  The  traoslaKwi 
of  CaMeron,  in  Germany,  have  been  nnnierous,  though  by  far  the  best  are 
Cms  aad  Jdalsburg.  lately  oae  of  his  pluys,  the  MuHco  de  ju  Bowra,  has 
hM*  admirably  well  rendered  by  Idr.  A.  Scbaaiacher. 

In  RieiV  Abrutt  out  dtm  Ltten,  (Sketches  from  Life,)  whirii  bare  jtist  ap- 
peared, the  author's  description  of  his  residence  in  London,  and  the  effect 
n  his  mind  by  English  manners,  di^lajs  considar^e  vivacity  and 


Ur.  Hiuin^  well  kaown  as  a  poet  and  poetical  Iraoslator  onder  the  aame 
ef  WlUibald  Alesii,  baa  lately  pnbtisbed  "  Travels  in  Scandinavia."  His  de- 
smptire  sketches  of  Sweden,  of  its  romantic  scenery,  and  of  the  natioiud 
■anocts  and  Hterature,  ate  particularly  entertaiiiing. 

.The  fourth  and  last  volume  of  Mr.  Crome'a  Btatistical  work  on  the  StatM  of 
deGcrinas  Confederation — GaxraphucK-Statittiiche  Darileliung  der  Staatt- 
kt^te  von  den  tmmttlichea  xum  DeufscAm  Slaatenbuade  gehorigen  Ldadem — 
isaaw  published.  This  volume  includes  the  Saxon  Due bies,  Anhalt,  the  princ)- 
paiitic*  of  Hoheiinillern,IJchtensteiu,Hes9e-Uaml)ur^  and  theJoar  free  dtiea, 
(Uatdburb  Lubeck,  B/eraen  and  Fraakroru)   like. the  precediaf  nrioiMa^itia 


i.vCoogIc 


aSt  Miiwffimwi  Littrmry  WKipw. 

«(i«iuilid'««:bgr«MM(A;Mdtbo««k  Uw  U^  iMpMtai  hadwr^Mi'lt 
«aaA«f*hWMl*MK)e4«ga«««B  eMute-fer  MjiiMKoaiaaiaat  itdoM  Mt  appNr 
thM  IKii  m  Bpi>la«T  WM  M  bIJ  otemmuyt  CroiH  intCDdt  to  (xmdmde  tm 
'MUicDCBl  bfaoBn  witti  ihi*  motk.  Bat  p«  nay  Milt  «ip«ot  f  ron  him  asatbar 
■lo^ilotwiH  wfaiah  will  be  taxnteitAf  intcrMtuqt,  and  cbrow  grMI  light  m  the 
literary  hiitor;  of  the  iHt  fifij  jraan.  It  it  the  Ucmoir*  of  tn*  owd  lif^  ia 
which,  at  he  modeitlj  obwrrei  at  the  enrf  of  bit  preface  to  tbia  Totonw,  he 
iotenda  to  teH  the  puUic  aatich  leia  about  bii  ovo  life,  than  ^oot  the  gMat 
and  naiMkable  Ben  wUb  whom  be  bee  been  MOf*  or  laat  aeti— jiied  in  the 
cooraeof  ikebelfceoturytnaw  oewly  eanplcta^  in  wUsh  be  baa  ben  btfoM 
the  public  a*  a  teacher  and  profeatot. 

We  have  teen  the  Preface  and  a  specimen- theet  of  a  new  Ihtglitk-and-Gtr' 
man  ami  Oerman-aitdSngtith  DietMHary,  bj  a  Mr.  J.  L.  Hilparl,  of  Uddel- 
bcrg,  and  think  we  may  at  lust  congratulate  both  nations  on  the  pro^ieclof 
potseMing  a  Dictianarj  suited  lo  the  actual  wants  of  each.  The  studj  of  (he 
lEngliBb  language,  the  author  remark*,  bes  exceediogl;  increaied  in  Germuij 


of  late  jeart,  and  now  form*  a  popular  braoch  of  iastruclion  amoDs  all  d 

We  canDot  taj  quite  so  much  for  the  study  of  the  German  io  Enghuid,  but  at 
at  leaat  know  that  a  desire  lo  be  acquaioted  with  [be  imiuorcal  productions  of 
a  Goethe  aude  Schiller — not  to  spealc  of  the  other  master-spirits  of  their  father- 
land — ii  rapidly  spreading  among  the  higher  classes  in  En^laud,  and  partice- 
larlj  among  the  literatL  The  present  Dictionary,  we  beliefe,  nill  be  in  4 
vols,  ita,  aod  its  copiousnes*  will  be  an  additional  recommendation,  from  ibe 
pover^  and  mea|reneM  of  moat  of  its  piedecesson. 

llw  celebrated  H.  Buttmam  has  jaK  paUiebed  the  first  vohiBe  of  a  mA 
entitled  Mythalogiu,  or  e  Collection  of  DiMeruttient  en  the  TraditioM  of  A»- 
tiquity.  The  greater  part  of  thete  have  been  already  read  before  tbe  Academy 
af  Soencea  at  Berlin,  bat  the  autbor  ha«  dooa  well  to  caUect  tbam  together, 
M  they  tiirow  light  on  muiy  important  poiiita  of  ar^amlogy. 

BoKK.— The>r*t  liTmitoD  of  Ft^eMor  Niebahr'*  adhiea  of  the  ByaaanM 
biMorians,  (which  will  be  the  iMrd  in  the  order  of  the  collection,)  baa  recenllr 
appeared.  It  oontaise  the  dye  books  of  iha  Hiilery  of  Agaihiat,  aod  bit 
jp^raan^  with  a  Latio  tnuislation,  notes,  and  two  indeaei.  The  nrefaoa  of 
the  learaed  editor  enter*  into  very  fall  details  of  the  peine  which  Inn  bee* 
taken,  by  a  careful  collation  of  Mm.,  of  printed  edilions  and  tnuislationl,  I 


ha  correct  text;  aod  the  preieat  Toh)  me  affords  ample  evidence  of  lut 
h%b  oealificettoM  far  the  task,  aa  well  as  of  the  necessity  of  lome  each  soaap- 
inteDdencB  in  the  re-publication  ef  so  important  a  body  of  hiacory.    At  a 


future  period,  it  is  our  intention  to  derote  an  article  or  two  of  some  eitent  H 
the  Byzantine  historians,  from  whom  our  own  Gibbon  derived  a  large  portion 
•f  the  matenelt  for  bie  great  bittoty,  and  whora,  we  believe,  he  intended  at 
one  time  to  here  made  tbetobjccE  of  a  separate  work..  We  shall  conGae 
owselves  at  present  to  a  tburt  notice  of  the  BBihar  before  u». 

Agathias  waa  a  native  of  Hyrioe,  a  city  of  Asia,  originally  foonded  by  At 
£otiaog,  and  it  conjectured  to  have  been  born  about  the  year  536  of  our  era. 
By  bi*  own  accoaol  he  followed  the  profesaion  af  tbe  law,  but  mere^  ai  t 
mawu  of  aiitlencc,  having  a  great  preference  for  poetry  and  the  belle»-lettr<e. 
Be  is  tnpposed  (o  Imva  commenocd  writing  his  history  when  he  waa  abont 
tfawtyyeMYof  age;  he  tayt,  (bnt  "  Andin^  hi«i«elf  in  a  period  fertile  in  extra* 
aMooTj  events,  be  had  littened  to  the  voice  of  tk  oracle,  which  reouuimaedl 
■•  i»  iNsev  wiPiitei ;  that  in  obedienoe  to  it  be  l»d  detetmiiied  to  lake  up 
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IwlOiiAm  oi^w  Mt  to  i^eiKl  hU  whole  lib  cm  faUm,  raAl»  dg»ffU  «  !>«>■ 
MDof  it^uleut,  WAiuioiMftadiBiporuptworii.'  H«  bacauM,  ii>  fiu)^  tlw 
pondoaatar  of  Procopiu*  of  Cefsr«a,  who  tuui  ^*ea  tbe  Hisurj  of  Ji)Mbwb 
Up  to  tbe  twenty-uitb  jeu  of  [bat  DaamiTcb'B  niia,  v'a.  tbo  jeu  S&3-.  and 
J^bia*  be^ns  at  tbe  pout  wber*  Procopiiu  left  c^.  Hi*  JBtaaiMii  wat  anl« 
10  MotinDC  It  to  tbe  death  of  JmUDian  in  i>66,  bat  the  five  books  of  wbich  i% 
iicampoaed  ao  no  farther  tban  the  jear  5^8,  ternuDatbg  with  tbe  defeat  of 
ibaJDva^iogUuns  bj  BeUMntw.  , 

We  find,  in  the  geveath  chapter  of  hit  fifth  book,  <p.  391— SOfL)  HOdei  ihl 
Kir  5iT,  tome  sLiiKulaTli  curioua  detaiU  retpecting  the  cSecta  of  tbe  upMiw** 
torce  of  ateam,  produced  bji  ADtheraius,  tbe  famoui  architect  of  St.  Soplw^  M 
ConitautiDopIe,  and  which  is  probably  the  oldeil  esperimeal  of  the  kiod  of 
whicb  we  iia*e  aoj  account.    The  fi^oning  is  aa  abrictgCBmt  of  Agatbia^s 

"  Aatheiniui  bad  a  oeighbouc  DBmed  Ztno,  a  celebraUd  rhotoricion ;  Fbatr 
kmtn  jniued  together  io  such  a  manner  as  to  appear  odIj  one.  Id  pn>- 
CM*  of  time  some  dispute  arose  between  tbeia,  tliat  led  to  a  iRH-tui^  ia 
oiiidi  Zeno  pleaded  his  owa  cauM,  and  gaioed  the  Tutor;,  Aatbamiui, 
fading  himself  uaeijual  to  cope  wuh  his  adversary  in  eloquence,  molved  tf 
IiTe  bim  a  proof  of  his  superiontj  in  his  own  ait.  The  lower  part  of  Z^no'i 
DMue  was  so  connected  with  bis,  as  to  aSbrd  bim  tbe  necessar;  facitities.for 
eucatiog  his  scbenw.  Be  procured  Mtrerai  large  vessels  which  he  GUed 
■itb  water,  to  whicb  he  attached  loog  leathern  pipes,  wide  enoagh  at  betfoin 
10  ooier  the  vessGls  entirely,  and  >er;  narrow  at  the  tops,  which  he  fiiMd 
10  the  jniits  of  bis  neighbour's  floor  with  so  much  nicety,  tba^  aot  a  pa*- 
dele  of  the  air  nhich  ascended  couLd  escape.  He  [hen  lighted  a  great  fire 
ander  tbe  vessels.  As  soon  as  the  water  began  la  boil,  it  threw  up  k  tbick 
HCaiD,  wbich  rose  with  violence,  and  pressed  againit  tbe  joists  with  so  Dwch 
Knee  at  to  make,  tbe  floor  and  tbe  whole  bouse  shake  and  tremble  «o  as  to 
reaeiuble  tbesfaock  of  an  earthquake  j  tbeservaait  of  Zeno  were  so  tetrifiad  at 
10  mo  out  into  tbe  street,"  &c. 

Professor  Niebuhr  has  offered  a  prize  of  100  rii-dollars  for  tbe  beat  Essay 
OS  "  Tbe  Geof^ph;  of  the  Roman  Empire  under  Justinian,  and  of  the  neigh- 
booH;^  states  and  nations,  as  well  at  the  commencement  of  bis  reign  as  after 
the  conquest  of  Italy,"  All  memoirs  to  he  transmitted  before  the  end  of  No- 
Professor  Erase,  of  Halle,  has  recovered  the  manuscript  Journal  of  Seetzen, 
■be  celebrated  German  traveller,  which  was  supposed  to  be  lost.  It  wil^  pn>- 
bably,  contain  many  interestji^  details  respecting  Turkev,  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
Palestine,  and  ^ypt.    Prolessor  Kruse  is  entrusted  with  its  publication, 

BiMBUBOK,  Jufy,  1828, — Tbe  Senate  of  this  city  has  at  len^b  poblitbed  it 
decree  to  secure  [he  rights  of  authors  against  the  piracy  of  their  works.  Tba 
author  (or  legnl  proprietor)  of  all  works  and  musical  compositions,  published  in 
iha  States  of  tbe  German  Confederation,  or  nlucb  shall  be  in  futnn  published, 
•faaU  enjoy  a  temporary  exclusive  right  to  the  publication  and  sale  oT  the  same 
ia  the  city  and  its  territory.  This  exclusive  right  ceases  at  tbe  eipiration  of 
two  yaars  fi<»u  the  pubJicaiion  of  tbe  work,  or  of  each  separate  volume.  But 
if  the  author  (or  proprietor)  should,  befwa  the  eipiration  of  that  time,  hava 
pnbhsbed  a  second,  Jtc.  edition  of  the  work,  or  a  revised  and  corrected  edition 
eCii,  tbcae  shall  eiyoy  the  saino  umporary  rights,  so  that  a  sporioue  impression 
•■aa  »f  thcotbai  editions  is  equally  probitatM.  Tbe  beirs  of  eaautfaot,  wbo* 
after  his  death,  publish  his  hitherto  unedited  works,  or  cootianati  ~  "* 
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nan  MuaStoKotu  Literary  Noticet. 

bfhii»  af  Ml  WKer  works,  h«*«  dieMiibe«xdmm  rMit  for  ten  jMra  to  locfi 
wo^  knd  contianatioii*,  wluch  ri)^t»,  homtrrtr,  absnately  twminatn  at  the 
elpiralioD  of  tbM  time.  The  same  linriMd  right  is  onojed  hj  the.  heirs  of  u 
kuthor,  if  within  two  jtAn  tlitr  his  death,  the;  publish,  or  begin  to  pabrnh,  ■ 
CoUecuoD  of  Us  ■Iratuly  poblisbed  nocki.  Traasiationa  ftotn  foreign  langnsge* 
into  ike  Genoan,  ntkl,  ncc  verii,  if  published  in  the  states  of  the  Conndeia- 
tion,  enjojr  the  same  r^bts  as  ori|iRB{  worli*.  These  are  the  principal  aiticles 
of  this  cl«crea,  which  it  to  remain  in  force  till  the  Oenniui  Diet  shall  adopt 
•ona  «MS«1  measaro  on  the  subject;  and  with  a  proviso,  that  it  ma;  m 
ravo^en  or  modifcd,  if  it  should  cause  an  immoderate  increase  in  dw  pric«  of 
boafa. 

NeeroUff/. — On  the  7th  of  Jal;  died  at  Halle,  after  a  short  illncN,  the 
celebnited  Dr.  Ati^itiu  Hemaan  Nkmegtr,  Chaocellor  of  the  Unirersilj,  in 
the  t4A  year  of  his  s^.  He  was  bom  in  that  town,  September  1,  1754,  and 
edocated  in  the  ■eannarj' ov«r  which  be  presided  for  W;-four  years.  Re 
fast  began  to  pve  instructions  in  tlie  Unirertity  on  the  18th  of  April,  177T, 
W»d  dw  mannar  iit  which  the  Rftieth  nnniversBry  of  that  event  was  commemo- 
TMed  at  Halle,  on  tha  18th  of  April  list  year,  prored  how  many  thoosands  of 
his  scbolai*  all  over  Germany  hononred  the  remembrance  of  their  axcelleitt 


Instructor.     The  matest  literay  serrices  of  Niemeyer  were  undonbtedly  ra 
liie  department  of  education.     Indefiitigable  writing  was  the  sod  of  bis  liic^ 

■ad  rssDained  nndiminished  to  the  last  I """   "'  "    ---"-' ^ 

perform  in   ih\s  respect  is  attested  by  U 
DemtiMaiid,  in  which  Niemeyet's  writin( 


■ad  rssDained  undiminished  to  the  last  moment.     What  he  w 

ly  ten  (nil  pages  in  MeusetS  Ottttria 
9  eniuneTBted. 

Oooftwft,  an  admired  German  poet,  and  the  friend  of  Bdff^,  Gleim,  anl 
jacolu,  died  .in  Pebmary  last,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age.  His  wori*  haTe 
gon«  throi^  many  editions,  and  will  secur«  him  an  honoumble  place  among 

theiw,  »  ,  ,  „ 

who  iLnew  him.     Of  late  yean  he  occupied  a  place  in  the  councils  of  the  Ki^ 

nf  E^ssia. 

ITALY. 

Hit.  O.  P.  Vieuiseui,  of  Florence,  (be  publisher  of  the  valuable  periodicilii 


establishment  of  n  third  work,  i 

MtilemtUUhe,  FUitAe,  e  NaluFali,  to  be  published  in  quarterly  voluioet,  cm 

ountaioiog  thirty  ilievts  of  tetter-presi,  with  an  index,  and  occasional  e 


Conot  Leopardi,  of  Milan,  has  recentlv  published  a  CrettomoM  IlaliaM, 
which  it  recKOned  superior  to  all  that  have  preceded  it.  Thoroiighly  sc- 
qvaiated  with  the  beauties  of  his  native  literature,  the  author  liasendeuvoured 
(o  select  such  passues  f^om  the  great  writers  of  Italy,  a*  will  ipspire  strangers 
with  a  just  feeling  for  its  peculiar  exceliencies. 

MeMis.  Oiunchi  and  Mordacdiini  have  just  pubhsbed  at  Rome,  the  fint 
«oliiin«  of  the  Jfoauaeiili  dtUo  Stato  Ponti^do,  e  reiUMne  Ugtcgnffieo  £  W" 
fmae;  epern  4»  Gbi^pe  Haroochi  ^mola. 
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iMterary  tiotides.  !»7 

Xbif  £fit  ralome  coouuna  tlw  ucniat  of  8Mmmi  it  ii  illutntad  bjr  m»- 
Mnt  iiMcriptiioai,i>otli  wcred  And. probne,  which  ara  most  accDretel;  givea, 
ud  ii  cbvBcterued  hy  iaiefntiog  local  informauoii- 

A  tta^j,  enutled  Xa  VetiaU,  (the  Veital,)  hat  been  receott;  acted' at 
iamt  wiUi  eitraordinary  applaute.  Such  wai  the  heauty  of  the  style,  tba 
tterition  of  the  •CotimentB,  the  conduct  and  actioa  of  the  plot,  and  tbe  Bpirit 
of  tbe  dialogue,  ■■  to  draw  increased  crowds  at  each  new  represeotatioo. 
Sach  brilliant  lucceis  having  alarmed  the  ecdcBiasdcal  police,  its  performance 
*■'•'■'■■■        "    'i,w(ioh.  ■ 


s  said,  that  tbe  Cardinat-vicar,  Zurla,  i 

tuoed  its  appearance,  has  been  censured  for  permitting  it.     What  » .. 

farlicalarlj  to  exdte  tbe  wrath  of  the  inquisitors,  were  some  passages  on  the 
pigaD  prieats,  which  the  public  seemed  to  apply  to  the  catholic  cler^.  Tbe 
lalbor,  H.  Sterbini,  was  not  allowed  to  print  it  at  Rome.  Some  time  after  he 
read,  at  tbe  AeiideKia  Tiberina,  an  Ode  on  the  Battle  of  Nararino,  in  nhicll 
Npplicatbns  were  offered  up  for  t^ie  deliverance  of  Oreece,  and  high  euliy- 
^9fBt  bestowed  on  the  allied  Sovereigns  who  hare  the  charge  of  this  generoui 
(Dterpriie.  This  roanifestntioo  of  philanthropic  enthusiasin  was  deemed  to  . 
u/ipardoiuble  crime  by  the  papal  govarnmenc,  which,  accordingly,  banished  tbe 
sathor  froin  Rome,  aod  confined  him  with  his  family  in  a  small  country-house 
is  the  environs. 

Tike  Aocademia  Delia  Crusca,  has,  for  the  third  time,  propofed  tbe  fol- 
kwiag  question  for  tbe  solution  of  the  literati  of  Ttnly  and  even  of  France:  — 
BoK  aai  when  were  the  llaiian,  Frwea^al,  and  French  languageijurmed,  at  the 
opeine  of  l/ieir  common  parmt  f —  What  vxre  ike  circumtlancei  that  chiefly  can- 
Inbred  to  impart  to  the  llaiian  iti  dittinguishing  tharaclerislictf— When  and  ait 
wiat  occeiionwai  it  first  wrilttnf— At  what  period  did  any  comiderable  different 
1^  place  betveen  the  language  of  the  people  and  that  of  written  compotaianf — 
What  mfluence  did  theie  taro  varietkt  exerciie  on  each  other  f — In  mat  oa^t  of 
Iltly  not  the  popular  lan^age  most  at  varimm  aith  that  of  bodaf — fhe  inr 
jbim^ifam/,  of  the  Sicilian  poett  on  the  revoltclion  of  the  aritlen  language^ — 
Wlitlher,  before  Dante,  Petrarea,  and  Boccacio,  any  of  the  Italian  dtakctt  had 
oilamed  pre-emineTice  oner  the  others,  and  hom  happeni  it  that  the  ItaUan  Ian' 
gtage,  Mhoagh  formed  and  polished  the  first,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Latin, 
aid  bearing  more  resemblance  to  her  parent  than  any  of  the  titter  dialecli,  hat  not 
Miintd  f  Ac  honour  of  being  the  language  of  d^Lmacy  and  of  earrying  on  tlie 
friteipel  relations  among  itulet  f 

Coetbe,  in  the  last  number  (vol.  vi.  part  3)  of  his  Knnif  ulid  Alterthum, 
pit»  a  short  but  interesting  account  of  a  Collection  of  Italian  Popular  Sona, 
the  materials  for  which  had  been  got  together  by  Will.  Miiller  during  his 
Tmels  in  Italy,  and  have  been  arranged  and  publlsbed  since  his  deatL  by 
hi>  intinate  friend,  O.  L.  B.  Wolff.  This  collection  is  divided  into  three 
parts; — 1.  Songs  in  the  dialects  approQching  nearest  to  tbe  written  language- 
!•  Selections  from  printed  collections.  3.  Songs  in  the  dialects  differing  most 
fmapare  Italian.  The  first  portion  is  again  subdivided  into  three;  comic 
or  amator7,  religious,  and  liolilical.  The  second  contains  among  others,  the 
celebrated  ode,  Orfeo  delta  dotce  Lira,  the  Life  of  the  BandU  Chief  Pietro 
Mmetni,  the  Story  of  ihe  cruel  Violante,  &c.  The  third  contains  songs  in 
a  peat  variety  of  dialectSi  the  Piedmonie3e,Neapolitan,  Sicilian,  Venetian,  &c. 
To  assist  the  reader,  the  editor  has  given  a  complete  view  of  the  principal 
TCiiatioDs  of  tbe  different  dialects  from  the  regular  Italian,  with  eiplanalory 
BMci,  and  in  some  few  instances  with  the  melodies  attached. 

Tma  tU*  brief  sketch,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  chief  object  of  the  work  it 
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t»  •hot*  b;  some  striking  «aiB(J«i  the  Anotiou  of  ibe  pOMinl  ^nritunoiig 
tb«  livel;  lEalians — its  ntodificatictn  b^  the  peculiaritiei  of  tbe  dtfierent  f  to^ 
riiiCM,and  tbe  iofloence  eicrciMd  oa  it  b;  (oepientlii^  laaaiien  of  mcIi.  - 


The  GiontaU  ga%eraU  iklla  Librena  e  Strngteria  Ilaiime  ii  puUiabM)  tt 
P&rnM.  It  includM  books,  maps,  copper-plate  and  Utbc^rapb  eiigraTOigl,ta4 
BBtic,  publlsbed  in  ali  part*  of  Italy. 


NETHERLANDS. 

OxB  of  the  most  important  botanical  norks  irhtch  has  appeared  in  Europe  | 
of  late  jears,  ii  aboot  «d  be  commenced  at  Brussels;  it  is  entitled  Fun 
Jane  neenott  intulantm  adjacenlium,  auctore  Carols  Lud.  Blume,  M.D.  ttb 
&c  adjutore  J.  B.  Fischer,  Med.  aod  Chir.  Doct.  eura  tabulu  lapidi  trripit 
iaciiu.  It  will  coolain  tbe  collections  not  onljof  the  leoroedaathar,  butaJM 
those  of  Kuhl,  Van  Hesselt,  Reinwardc,  Sec.  The  draningi  have  been  nude 
almost  eDtirelv  from  the  Uving  subjects,  and  will  be  copied  with  eitieme 
fidelity  by  the  beat  arUsts.  The  aumber  of  subjects  to  be  engrared  iiabuitt 
000;  the  descriptive  text  will  be  entiiely  written  in  Latin,  and  arranged  sc- 
oording  to  the  system  of  the  natural  orders.  The  work  will  be  prioted  in  i 
handsome  folio  size,  on  rellum  paper,  and  is  calculated  to  form  one  hundred 
livraiions,  each  contaiaing  six  plates;  one  iirraison  to  be  published  erciy 
month,  or  a  dooble  one  every  other  month,  price  1ft.  per  lirraison  plain, or 
15t.  coloured.  After  the  publication  of  the  aOtli  livraison,  tbe  pnces  will 
be  increased  9t.  for  the  plain,  and  Si.  for  the  coloured.  A  specimen  of  tbe 
work  may  be  seen,  and  suhscriptioos  will  be  received  by  Messrs.  Treatiej&  Co. 

Mr.  Pb.  Vaoder  Maelen,  author  of  tbe  great  Univtnal  AlUu,  receody  ' 
completed,  has  jtiSt  Minounced  the  commencement  of  an  ^f^  ^£un^Ki  i 
consist  of  165  maps.  The  size  of  tbe  maps  is  grand  eolombUr;  they  will  be 
published  in  numbers,  each  cODtaining  four  coloured  maps,  at  unosrtM 
periods;  tbe  an ihor  calculates  on  publishing  seven  namben  in  a  year,  at  which 
rate  it  will  require  six  vears  to  finish  the  work.  The  numbers  w^l  be  sold 
separately ;  the  price  will  be  about  t5t.  per  number. 

M.  Ze^ber,  a  young  botanist  now  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  has  sent  home 
a  collection  of  plants,  amounting  to  nearly  30,000,  well  dried  and  in  gpod 
condition.  They  weie  collected  at  the  Cape  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caledos, 
Witenhagen,  Gnadenthal,  Constantia,  Hottentots-Holland,  &c.  Pr<rfessar 
Sprengei  is  entrusted  with  their  evmnination  and  classiGceti<Hi,  previously  to  j 
their  being  sold  in  lots. 

Among  the  books  forming  part  of  what  was  called  tbe  Bonandists'  libnr;,  I 
which  the  members  of  the  ancient  abbey  of  Tongerloo  have  given  up  to  tfle 
government,  were  found  nearly  seven  hundred  volumes  in  maauscript;  thii 
Srst  portion  has  recently  arrived  at  Brussels,  and  we  have  been  assured  that  it 
contains  the  sequel  of  the  Xioes  of  tke  Saintt,  by  the  Boltandists,  and  that  At 
govermueiit  will  be  M  the  expense  of  printing  tbem. 

The  magistrates  of  Antwerp  have  lately  ordered  a  moA  to  be  printed  00  (be 
'  Antiquities  of  the  city  of  Antwerp,  by  J.  E.  Williams,  Member  of  the  luli-   ' 
tuM,  in  wbioh  several  curious  documents  are  inserted  that  bate  hithena  been 
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•f  Snbwltsobtnquent  to  lIBff,&c;  The  boot,  bnideg  RimtetODs  FaciB  pecul' 
liarif  tMsrai^g  to  [hi  omUM  ttf  AntMrp,  eoutaini  nnn;  curioas  jMtrticbtara 
nlMi>«  tO'tbc  hiUDty,  tbe  mannen;  iNwti,  euMDmf  and^ublfa:  »[>irit  ofthi 
ioMJ  Tba  *rort »  embeRMied  trlth  ten  platei;  four  or-vihith  are  views  of 
*i dtj-MdWMbc pernMiai  '    '  - 


RUSSIA. 

Tu  Gaaecte  or  8t.  PMersbargh,  of  June  Iriif,  coRtaiiN  copiei  of  tbe  regd^ 
liaw  Mtpeotnig  the  rights  of  authori  in  general,  aAd  (he  regulition*  reipectine 
flw  reoMnpewe  tt>  wfaidi  dramatic  aalhora  are  to  be  in  future  entitled,  whose 
voriu  ifaail  be  performed  on  the  Imperial  Rus«en  tbeatrea;  both  of  irbi<ft 
bare  been  apytored  b;  bis  Majeity  die  Emperor.    The  first  coastst  of  dgbteeA 
■nide^t  tbe  •acoDd  of  nrent;.     The  folloning  are  the  priedpal  articlet  of 
each  :— 

I.  Eier7  author  or  translator  has.  the  etclasive  copy-right  of  his  nork  during 
hii  life-tiai^  aod  his  heirs  eojoj  the  saEiie  priTilege  far  tirenEj-fiTe  j'ears 
after  bii  death ;  after  tihich  jl  becDiuks  common  pri>peEty,  and  every  person 
i*  at  liberty  ta  priat,  publish,  and  sell  it,  without,  moleatatiaa. 
No  prieied  or  maauscripC  work  belongli^  to  an.  author  can  be  sold  for  tbe 
payueDt  of  bis  debts..  .... 

Tbe  purcbaaer  of  ai^  book,  or  manuscript,  from  abooksellei's  stock,  sold  in 

coBiequeiMe  of  babkraptcy,  or.foc  tba  payment  of  debts,  shall  be  bound  Co 

the  eonplete  fulfilntent  of  tbe  terms  of.  the  original  contract  bHween  tba 

antbor  aod  pa|)ljsbfr.  i 

Cntracts  between  aucbors  and  publiabers  to  be  r^alered  in  the  broker!! 


nent  of  litenry  piracies,  &c.  o 
TL  ffitfa  respect  to  dramatic  works,  tbey  are  divided  into  fire  classes,  the 
first,  or  bipiest^  dass,  incloding  original  tragedies  or  comedies  in  fine  or 
br ^/mt  odf,  and  fn  Terse ;  and  the  musical  compositions  of  grand  operas; 
and  the  fifth,  or  lawe^I,  tramlaticmt  of  minor  pieces  in  prote,  and  of  vaude- 
Tillea  in  one  kI. 

Tbe  anthors  of  indi  works  accepted,  ^all  receitc,  during  ikcir  wMe  liea, 
fti  fbUovriDg  sfaares  qf  the  receipts  of  the  Imperial  theatres  of  tbe  two  capital! 
n  tbe  days  when  their  pieces  are  performed  : — 

For  a  piece  of  the  first  class    ....    one-tentb. 

■  second  class      ,     .     ,     one-fifteenth. 

— "  third  class  ....    one-twentieth, 

-  fourth  clats      .     .     .     one-lhirtietb. 


Tbe  ibarea  to  be  calculated  on  two-thirda  of  tbe  gross  receipts. 

Bhrniraml  consent  of  tbe  authors  and  the  superior  board  of  admi         

(if  Me  tbaatrea,  the  pieces  may  be  purchased  for  a  aum  paid  down,  but  of 
•ttdb  the  miaimum  »  fixed  never  to  exceed :  for  the  fir^C  cbsa,  4000  rubles 
(shmt  -160  guineas);  for  the  second  class,  3500  (100  guineas);  for  tbe  third 
class  2000  (80  gnineas);  for  the  fonrth  class,  1000  (40  guineas);  and  for  tbe' 
tfibcUas,  500  (80  guineas).    Tbe  other  clauses  relate  to  free  admissionsi 

•fMSi&C. 

St.  PeuBMtPKG&j— On  the  9Sth  of  June  the  Imperial  Uaivetaity  of  St. 
Petersburg)!  had  a  solenui  sitting,  at  which  war*  prtient  his  GmineDoe  the  Me- 
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trafMfiMiTDf'St.  Prtenhirg,  hie  HighnoM  PnMB  LiofW,  HwltUr  oC  hUit 
loitractkm,  uid  ■  bcilliut  Hwmblw  of  ipectmtort.  ProfoMor  Butinlij,  iW 
McretBTT,  opMted  tha  liuiBc  b*  mmmi^  so  •oooMit  of  tba  prooMdiop  of  th* 
OniKraitj  ror  tbe  veir  1897,  fron  which  it  •ppeara,  tUt  in  t8S&  ilw  aamber 
«f  Hodeotsin  tbe  Uoirank;  wuonljSO;  in  ISM  it  iBCrtuwd  to  d6,  in  IBV 
to  1SS,  and  at  prcMot  ibere  u«  atmnj  150,  not  iBchKliog  tba  pnpita  in  tfaa 
Noble  ettftblithment  of  ibe  Vtnrtnitj  wbidi  bH  ]03.  The  oiunber  of  KboUn 
in  all  tba  esCablithnieiit*  lubordinate  to  tba  UDiTcnit]'  was,  id  1897, 11,300, 
being  599  more  than  in  18S6.  Tbe  aomberorteacbenaaioaotitoabareaoO. 
Tbe  itatement  gi*e«  a  curioat  vie*  of  tbe  number  of  pupili  in  eacb  of  tbe 
goreminenli  to  which  tbe  juriiiKctian  of  the  UBiTcraicy  extendi,  ai  compirMl 
with  tbeir  population.  In  the  government  of  St.  PaMrabuiiili  MM  f^ 
lecdTc  inttruclioti  in  tbe  eitablithmeat*  lubordinaie  to  tbeUiiiversii;;  but 
1»eaide«  theu  5440,  there  are  undoufaledljF  5  or  6000  youi^  p«taotit  educated 
■1  eitaUi aliment!  which  ara  independent  of  tbe  Univertity.  ■  In  the  other  go- 
vemmeutt  the  n amber  of  pnpili  compared  with  the  population  it  aa  foliowi^^ 


Goremnienti.  Number  of  PnptU.  with  tbe  Fopolatiou. 

Kalonga     ....     684 1  to  t4es 

Votogda     ....    515 1  to  1491 

Takov 07S 1  to  ll«l 

Saolen^o      ...    998 1 M 1131 

Mobile*     ....    998 1  to   916 

Olonen     ....    334 1  to    731 

Archangel        .     .     :     344 1  to    63* 

Witepik     ....  13S6 1  to    5SS 

Eednuing  tbe  population  of  tbcM  drht  loveTDmenti  at  5^630,000,  tboe 
vill  b«^  on  an  average,  one  pupil  tu  999  inhabitant*,  and  in  the  tiine  goTCnt- 
flMoti,  indoding  that  of  St.  Fetertburgb,  one  pepil  to  555  inbaMtanti. 

Tlie  oommencemeDt  of  the  pretent  year  produced,  at  Moacoiti,  amoo^  ollm 
litetarr  noveltie*,  a  freah  diiplay  of  AloMnaclt*.  Since  the  Polar  Star,'  per- 
haps  tbe  best  RuMian  AtnauBct  that  ha*  yet  Beared,  W  the  way,  thii  beu- 
tifnl  ipedet  of  literary  gift  baa  gene  on  multipIyiDg  frooi  year  to  yeai,  and  i* 
Ipreaent  seaaoD  has  added  aereral  new  onej  to  tboee  already  existing;  not,  u  it 
wonld  leem,  altogelber  to  the  intisfactian  of  aome  of  tbe  Euiaiaa  literati,  ti 
the  antbor  of  **  a  Keriex  of  Buiiaa  IJtesature  for  1887,"  in  (he  iiate^ 


"Sfeitenger,  complaini  that  tbcae  annuati  divert  the  atlention  of  literary  pei^ 
from  more  important  aludiea.  Tbe  graphic  inerits  of  theae  ajmaoaiikf  at* 
certainly  n>acb  beluw  thote  of  tbe  siiter  irorki  of  Et^land,  France,  and  Oer. 
many,  but  their  literary  merit*  ore  taid  ta  be  of  a  high  order.  Tbe  oMt 
ek^t  of  tbe  clot*  are  tba  Narthem  Floaiert  (Sjewcrnie  Zwieti),  with  a  por- 
trait of  the  poet  Puthkio,  and  the  Neva  Almanack,  both  published  at  St. 
Peteribergb,  the  liret  by  Dehng  and  Soman,  and  tbe  latter  ^  Alndin.  B» 
■idee  theae,  there  at«  the  .^Ubm  «/'  the  NortAem  Miact,  the  Dramatic  Mm*- 
ttadk,  edited  by  tvaiMv;  the  Moieoa  Almanatk,  by  the  well-known  S«qe> 
Glinka;  but  the  greateit  woader  of  all  is  a  Siierian  Almmackj  whicbcOD- 
taini  much  iniereiting  matter,  and  among  the  rett  the  deacription  of  a  jovtnq 
from  Krunojarak  to  Kia(^ta,  in  three  letter*. 


*  Thif  wai  the  fint  of  tba  Buuian  anuinlt;  it  b^u  in  18t3,  and  warn  eoaAtati 
dariag  the  two  following  jtMit,  Hie  editon  were  two  yoaag  and  pramiHiic  wriltr^ 
who  were  kat  to  Etenture  by  their  cooiwciion  with  Ibe  cne^fcaey  ia  1896 ;  «ae  of 
tbem  wii  (xecated,  and  tbe  oOierant  (o  Ab  mine*  in  Sibenu 
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Sfodi  has  been  mU  In  tbe  literarr  okIm  •(  St.  Peteriboizfai  in  prtiw  of 
ntM  recent  poema,  particokHj  ■  new  one  b;  tbe  bJind  poet  KimIq*,  entitled 
■  Natalie  Dolgvrakit"  and  the  "  BaU-room"  b*  BaruioUi.  Tbe  celebratel 
hd)kiD  hat  katelj  publigbed  nro  poemt  entkUd  tbe  "  GipMr^  and  ^  "  Rob- 
bw*,"  Mbioh  bare  beea  highly  applaadeil.    Tbj*  embeot  aatW  U,  at  preMnt, 


vroceediBit « 
Dooka  have  a 


K  with  «  netrkal  romaoc^  eatitlad  BogeDtui  Oaagnin,  of  nhich  five 
:■  have  appeared,  and  have  been  moet  fa*eiirablj>  received.  Be  bat  lately 
pdiliabed  a  new  edition  inih  csaudentUe  altendona  of  oae  of  bii  cbtIj 
pMM  Stul^  tmd  iMJmiltt.  For  aootbar  of  hit  cenpetitieut  which  has  bwn 
frtnlated  ioio  GermaB  andar  tbe  title  of  ^  "  Trauar-<|ueir  (Gnef-fpriog), 
*  in  Bakscbiwrai,"  tbe  poet  rMet*ed  3000  rablea.  Tbe  whole  poem  pODtaio* 
•nl;  eCN}  Tenet,  to  that  e?ery  line  on  an  aTSrage  it  i«lited  at  Qva  riibleh 

A  tt«otlatioa  of  Lord  Byron's  Pariana,  by  VerdamBLr,  a  young  poet,  It 
qnkea  of  with  moeh  approbation.  Generally  tpeaUng,  Eoglith  poeby  t*  in 
bigb  favour,  and  tianilationt  of  tbe  miAor  poemt  of  Byron,  Moore,  Soutbej, 
&C.  •(•  ooatiantlj  ^fipeaiing. 

The  Emperor  baa  iMoed  an  ULate,  by  wbicfa  tbe  remoral  of  tbe  UuirerMtj 
or  Abo  to  Haitiagfara,  tbe  cbief  town  of  Finland,  according  to  the  iniention 
of  the  lata  Eaperor  Aleiander,  it  decreed ;  and  by  tbe  saoie  aullwrity  tb« 
UairenitT  is  hereafter  to  bear  the  name  of  tbe  UniTsrsiiy  of  Alexander  in 
FuUaod. 

A  Fieneh  translation  of  M.  Gretc^'t  lai^r  Rattian  grammar,  eiecoted 
■ndcT  hit  own  ej»  by  M.  Reiff,  bas  recently  appeared  at  St.  Peterihurgh,  and 
tddt  immiflentb^  to  tbe  fadlitiet  ofilered  to  fnreignerB  for  acquirin|[  a  know- 
Udge  of  tbe  language  of  this  immoite  empire.  Mr.  Heard's  Russian  OranimaE 
ht  £ii§lisbmea  we  have  already  mentioned.  And  we  may  mention  by  iba 
way,  tkat  a  yoong  Russian  teaclier,  who  has  been  some  time  resident  Ee  Lon- 
doo,  intends,  if  be  can  most  with  encouragement,  to  ^oblish  a  volume  of  select 
pitcw  from  Ibe  beM  pm«ewift«*t  Bad  poeC^  witbfsBiUttl  Eo^ieb  tnmlattODt. 


Ibis  s^tendid  cdhction.  The  galle*;  now  coMaina  no  Iah  than  1800  pictures, 
ofubcb  tberewasnocoiBptMecatalegMOMilnow.  Ur.  Labeatky,  prindpkl 
inpectar  of  tbe  gallery,  sane  yeara  sinca  hagan  a  Deecriplive  Catalogue,  with 
ssdioe  etdBngt,  in  noBben,  hot  be  nuhlishad  ao  more  than  eighty  plaiet. 
Tbe  little  guide  before  us  gives,  besidet  tbe  aocouat  of  tbe  picture^  notioet 
of  every  dnng  rcmatkable  about  tbe  palace  of  the  HervitagBt  the  theatre, 
At  library,  niflieaai  of  naiaral  bittory,  OMbinet  of  ceint,.  gcroi^  and  otbei 
eorkt  of  art,  Mr.  Dmuf*  portrait*  of  the  Rnttiao  generals,  lie.  &o. 

Charles  Brulov,  m  yoang  RuitiaD  attis^wbo  ha*  been  for  tome  yeart  at 
Bane  for  imprtmineat  in  nil  profietiioo,  haa  receoilv  fioisbed  tberaa  copy  of 
bfibael'B  hmDut  Sthml  afAUmn,  which  k  saidto  baea  base  [mnoaooed  by 
ranrnsseafB  and  artitis  tbe  bett  copy  that  baa  beaa  yet  nwde  of  that  cele- 
batad  pictnre.  He  bat  ako  fiairiied  an  origioal  -  picture  of  "  Noon,"  (at  a 
companion  to  one  nf  "  Morning*  wWcb^  painted  for  tbe  Eraperw  iwna  tine 
MS*,)  which  axhilnta  proof  of  gmt  improvement  in  bit  art. 

Tbe  amateurt  of  Rustian  Literature  will  find  atnong  the  advertliement* 
FHfixad  to  thii  DMBkher  a  lirt  of  t«*««l  valuaUe  works  just  imported  by  tbe 
faUnhers  of  tUi  Renew. 
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'  ^PAIN. 
liiDKiD.— There  u  BaD(ninc«d  r^rr  pnUicKtlon  n  new  edtcion  of  die  Hntorr 
of  Spain,  by  P.  Taan  de  Mariana;  to  which  it  addMl,  the  Continuatioa  bjP. 
Uinuia,  (d»  reiga  of  Chiriea  1.  and  Philip  II-)  and  a  MBrratire  of  the  prin- 
db«l  ETentt  frtim  1600  to  t8M,  with  a  ifaort  life  of  Harikna,  and  an  so- 
eonniof  cheold'EditioDB.    8  vols.  8m>. 

In  the  course  of  tbe  j«ar  1BS7  the  number  of  stitdeDts  in  the  SpsDish  uiu- 
*enili«  wis  10,til ;  of  whohi  5S39  studied  philomph}'  and  f^ncs,  14«T 
riiBolog;,  sen  jurisprodenoe;  491  canon  Inn,  and  916  medicine.  In  the 
Gotl^ei  and  aeminuies  conascted  with  Eliem,  there  were  SS86  itadenta,  of 
vboni  3133  tludied  phiioaophj  and-»W9  theologj;  making  the  whole  number 
«f  itudents  ia  1837, 15,47T,  wltiohii  1800  raore  than  in  tba  jear  pncedii^ 
There  are  besides  136  school))  of  the  coflege*  for  ibe  study  of  the  honanities. 

Don  Leandra  Fernandez  MoraCin  (whose  dramatic  works  wer«  renewed  ia 
our  last  number)  died  at  Paris  in  Jtrae  Isit.  He  has  left  behind  him  «u  impot^ 
ttnt  work,  Origaie$  del  Ttatro  Etpaiot,  which  comprises  the  history  of  tbe 
Spanish  st^t  ham  its  origin  to  Lope  de  Vega  iodutiTe;  iu  pahlicatiov,  we 
•re  jpven  to  underitaad,  may  be  soon  expected. 


SWEDEN. 

Tbb  Academy  of  Sdeoces  of  Stockfaoln,  recently  bdd  its  annua]  sitting,  at 
iftlicb  wel'e  preient  the  Crown  Prince,  the  principal  minister*  of  State,  and  a 
numerous  assemblage  of  individuals,  distinguistled  either  for  tbeir  rank  or 
talents.  M.  Arosenius,  the  president,  gave  a  summary  accoont  of  tlie  iBlcmn 
of  the  sndety  during  the  past  year;  reports  on  the  itiflfarent  drrisiotis  6f  the 
sciences  were  then  read,  by  M.  Bereellos  fdr  chemistry,  M.  Cninitandt  for 
mathematics  and  astronomy,  M.  Daimann  for  geolofiy  and  zoology,  M.  Wick- 
strorD  for  botany,  and  M.  Pasch  for  tachntdt^.  These  reports  embrace  tbe 
ioiprovements  and  discoveries  in  the  scjenoes  made  in  all  countries  where  tbe 
arts  and  sciences  are  calcivated.  The  ecademy's  first  medal  was  awarded  to 
H.  Gytlenbal,  author  of  the  Jniee(i>  Saecica  dacripla. 

N  icander,  the  yoong  Swedish  poet,  (and  whom,  by  an  error  of  (he  press,  we 
mentioned  in  our  £rst  aumher  tnr  the  name  of  SoHd^,)  author  of  the  lytic 
poem  entitled  "  Hie  Death  of  Tasso,"  which  obtained  the  prise  of  tbe 
Uadeoly,  ia  about  to  'proceed  on  a  tour  through  the  countries  of  Europe  tbe 
most  interesting  ia  a  literary  point  of  view.  With  a  view  toassist  him  id  Ul 
objects,  the  academy  has  grauted  him-a  pension. 

The  first  volume  of  a  collection  of  the  ancient  Swedish  laws  has  appeared 
at  Stockholm.  It  contains  the  laws  of  West  Gothland,  together  with  notes 
and  various  readings  and  indexes  of  the  old  Gothic,  the  law  terms  in  the  Latin 
ef  the  Middle  Ages,  and  of  the  names  of  places  and  persons.  Tbe  printii^ 
does  ctedtt  to  Swedish  typography,  and  the  lithtwraphic  plates  of  antiquities 
are  also  well  executed.  Tbe  second  volomt  wul  oootaia  tlw  laws  of  East 
Gothland. 

The  fi«T.  J.  Ber^gren,  who  was  for  nMDy  years  <jiq>lain  to  tha  Swadisfa 
embassy  in  CoDslancinofJe,  published  last  year  "  Tnnwls  in  Enrope  and  m 
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tll«EMl,'9  *oh.8vo.)DU)«Swe4i«hlaiigaagc.  A  Gcnnaa  tnoikuon  of  tlw 
fint  volume  bujiut  been  pabluhed  Ht  DvmMadc;  tbu  of  the  aecond,  whkii 
rdaiM  entirdj  to  Syria  ud  Solettine,  is  in  the  preu. 

The  Herbwiam  iorgaed  by  U>  Berggren,  duriu  bi*  IraToli  in  the  Eaat,  bjw 
bora  giveo  to  the  Uoivefsit;  of  Upeak,  to  be  addsil  to  the  collection  of  Uu- 
wlqai*t.  H,  Berggren  bai  recently  publtthed  a  catalt^ue  of  it,  in  tvbicb  he 
hm  been  asMMad  ^  the  celebrated  Wiihlenberg. 

CouDwllor  Billberg  hu  jott  publiibed  a,%  Stockhohn,  ^»ofM  FaunmScam,- 
iimvm,  OMpleettiu  ammaha  Stud*  et  Naru^ite,  buttaqm  detacta. 


SWITZERLAND. 

Tu  Caand)  of  Geiw*a  it  now  occupied  with  a  plan  for  improriDg  the 
■•^■lem  of  public  edocation  at  the  collie,  and  in  the  academy.  A  Genereae 
otiaea,  atiuooi  to  lea  tba  oolle||e  rendered  useful  to  tbe  mercantile  and 
hboaring  clataa,  at  well  at  to  arllMt,  re-publitbed  a  tract  of  the  celabrated 
SauMmre  oa  thii  nbject,  fint  publUb^  in  1774.  Never  were  the  daimi  of 
the  ficop\e  pleaded  with  more  force  and  truth;  never  did  eloquence  and 
patnotitai  produce  fewer  retaltt.  Tbe  present  editor  flatters  himself  that  the 
Boment  it  non  favourable  for  reverting  to  the  subject,  and  hopes,  that  party 

r' :  having  subsided,  tbe  pbiIanthro|nc  ideas  contained  in  this  work  will  pn>- 
a  fkvoarable  itnpreasion  and  saloiary  resuttt. 

TIm  Helvetic  Society  of  ihe  Natural  Scieocet  held  it*  annual  meeting  this 
yetr  at  Lausanne.  From  tbe  President's  opening  speech  we  learn,  that  there 
aia  aoi*  in  Soitierland  ten  societies  For  the  naloral  tdencet,  all  of  which  are 
ia  eorresyomteoce  with  tbe  general  sodaty.  According  to  it*  rules  it  abould 
flonsiat  M  tbe  foUdwing  seatiooe:— I.  Phytici  and  Chemistry.  II.  Zoology- 
HI.  Bo^oy.  IV.  Uineralogy  andGeoliwy.  V.  Medicine  and  Surgery.  Vl. 
AgnonltuM.  The  pbytidani^tKrwevor,  it  is  said,  are  about  to  form  a  sodety 
«  (bdr  ««|i. 

Gaadin's  flora  Hehetictt,  of  which  three  vtriumes  are  just  published,  will 
conmt  of  til  in  all;  the  fourth  will  appear  in  November  oeit,  and  the  fifth 
and  Rzth  in  the  caarte  of  1830. 

The  fim  nunUr  of  Dr.  Zollikefier's  Alpine  Flora  o/Smlurlund  has  lately 

Speased,  with  lithographic  plates,  and  fulfils  every  expectation  formed  from 
I  aotbor'a  wcU.knewe  devotion  tu  hia  subjeet.  Hit  collectioii  of  plants  ii 
considerable,  and  sbouM  the  work  meet  with  encouragement,  the  numbers 
will  follow  each  other  with  rapidity. 


ORIENTAL  LITERATURE^ 

At  the  sitting  of  tbe  Paris  Oaogr^thical  Society  of  tbe  ISth  of  June  last, 
H.  Am&lie  Jaubert  nve  an  account  of  the  first  results  of  bit  labuurs  on 
Sikvi,  of  whose  work  he  hat  ditcoverad  in  tbe  Royal  library,  a  much  more 
complete  MS  than  any  hitherto  known.  It  it  composed  of  360  leaves,  datet 
of  the  year  TM  of  Uw  Hegm,  (1343  of  our  era),  and  was  written  at  Almeria 
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in  Spaio,  ia  the  Anixo  dianctan  nted  bj  the  Afriewi  Hoor*.  Tbe  praftoe 
^  the  iTiirk,  (whioh  ifU  finithed  in  tbe  jMr  M8  of  tbe  Hegira— 1154  of  our 
ern,)  coalaiaa  lome  curiou*  detaila  oa  the  pains  taken  by  Soger  II.  tbe  Norman 
King  of  Sicily,  in  order  to  obtain  correct  loformBUoo  of  lbs  cootigarotion  and 
Mate  of  tbe  different  countries  of.  tbe  then  known  world.  It  Ao-m,  Utat  not 
satnGed  witb  collecting  and  cotaparing  all  that  the  Greeki  and  A<«bi  bad 
written  on  the  lubject,  tbe  Norman  monarch  bad  deeraed  it  adviMble  to  con- 
sult a  great  number  of  well-informed  personi.  He  had  comnieoaed  bjr  (anikig 
ntearche*  to  be  made  into  the  geography  of  Italy.  Tbe  work  ofEdrisi  made 
«  great  noiie  even  at  that  period ;  it  is,  as  tbe  author  himself  says,  tbe  reaait 
of  Dearly  Sfleen  years  laborious-  and  paiafal  research.  M.  Jauberc  had,  at 
first,  thought  of  confining  himself  to  the 'portions  untranslated;  but  he  very 
soon  abandoned  this  idea,  and  thought  it  more  adrisable  to  gire  a  complete 
translation. 

TheSociety  gratefully  appreciates  the  labours  of  M.Jaubert;  several  of  ia 
'  members  regard  the  discovery  of  cbig  MS  aa  a  fresh  acquisition  for  tbe  geo- 
gnphy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  importance  of  which  the  Sodety  hai  alrwdj 
Mcogniied  by  the  publication  of  the  teic  and  rarioui  readings  of  Marco  Pofah 
One  of  the  roluoies  of  its  collection  caoool  be  better  Slled  than  by  the  com- 
^te  trtuisktioa  of  the  Arabian  geographer  par  txceilentf,  as  be  is  atyled  bf 
Bochait.  In  consequence,  it  engages  M.  Jaubert  to  pursue  bis  plan,  and  to 
follow  up  hi*  labours  to  a  conclusion. 

M.  RouMcnu,  French  Consul  at  Tripoli,  has  written  to  H.  Barbie  du  Bocwe, 
on  behalf  of  tbe  same  Society,  that  he  has  at  last  found  a  good  copy  of  me 
Travels  of  Ibn-Batuto,  and  that  he  hopes  soon  to  obtain  one  of  the  History 
of  ^[fmboctoo,  by  %di  Ali  Baha,  of  Arawan,  M.  Rousseau  also  iateads  trans- 
mitting to  M.  du  Bocage  a  Ifemuir  on  the  topography  of  the  central  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Tripoli. 

Professor  Kos^^ten  nitfaes  to  inform  the  sobscribecs  to  bis  edition  of  tbe 
Annai*  of  TabaH,  in  Arabic,  that  tbe  prinung  of  tbe  first  voLuBe  ia  already 
considerably  advanced.  A  Latin  trantlatioo  is  printed  oppoakla  to  tbe  Arabic; 
tbe  proper  names,  and  all  words  of  *are  occurreBoe  and  difficulty  will  be 
pmnted  out  by  the  vowel  letters ;  the  poetical  passages  will  also  be  similarly 
disunguished,  by  which  means  the  value  of  this  edition  will  be  greatly  enhanced 
The  first  volume  will  contain  from  thirty  to  fortv  sheets,  well  and  clearly 
printed  on  a  good  paper.  This  volume  embraces  tW  events  that  occurred  in 
Arabia  immediately  after  the  death  of  tbe  Prophet,  and,  coosequentlr,  the  first 
foreign  military  eipediuons  of  the  Moslem  Arabs,  or  tbe  march  of  Coaled  Bm 
El  Valid  ioto  Mesupotamia,  against  El  HIra  and  El  Anbar.  Tbe  editor  will 
add,  at  the  end  of  each  volume,  such  notes  and  explanations  as  maj  be  neces- 
sary. The  subtcriplions  of  all  the  friends  of  historical  research,  and,  in  parii- 
cular,  of  Oriental  fiteratar^  are  earaestly  soUdtod  to  this  most  vabutbU  »ai 
important  work. 

Great  eipectuions  are  formed  among  the  Orieaial  Litonui  of  tbe  fbrtb- 
coming  Arabic  and  Latin  Lexicon  of  Professor  Freytw.  Tbe  printing  of  the 
first  volume  is  already  conuderably  advanced,  and  it  will  certainly  be  puUisbed 
about  tbe  middle  of  next  year. 
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PDBUSHED  OH  THE  CONTINENT, 
Fbom  Mat  to  Auoubt,  1828,  inclusive. 

THEOLOGY. 

1  Jnifiel,  dn  Celibat  del  Prf  trei,  Jcc.     S*a.     Pari).     Is.  6(1. 
t  }ausvd.  Vie  da  B.  AlphooK-Marie  de  Lignori,  Ev^ue  de  SU-Agidie  de  OMm^ 
he.     Bio.     MaTtcilUt.     9i. 

3  SodBct,  StBliMiqiiedeiEgfiBeiRefarorfndeFniice.    Bn.    Farit.    7«. 

4  Brenarinm  Romuiiiiii.     4  toI.  ISmo.     Porii.     ll.  Bi. 
mPMifinm  ■duinm  tlioMmiiifn  qidiut  idem  ridu  asmpatar.    Pus 
I,  (to  farm  4  «ali.>   Itmo.    Para.     IBi. 

iqaecbolsie  deg  F^ret  de  IXiHiie  Greintnet  Lodne,  ur  Guillon.    Tom. 
ZXV.  Sto.     Parit.     10*. 
r  Tabnaad,  Ewti  hiRoriqu  et  critiqK  tatfilit  dei  JonhIw  en  rnuioe,  tea.    8to. 
Parii.    rt.  .  . 

8  CoUectio  Selects  S5.  Eccleaia  Palnim,  complecteniciquiiitiuima  opera,  tuojlv- 

maliia  et  moralU,  tnm  npologerica  el  araturica,  ^ccunnribiu  ihhiddIIIi  e  OGD- 
aoD  dero  preabjlerli.     Tarn  I.  8va.  (to  ibrm  30  toI.)     Fatu.     8«. 

9  (Mgoire,  Hiatohe  de*  Secte*  Relig'Muei.    Tom.  L  f  putiei,  tam.  IL  IJicparde. 

8n>.     Para,    Ewfa  put  4. 
10CoBcaillalieedesQuatreEirRi]geK*lea,  ninntl'ordndelfielwelM.lfnio.  IV^6i. 
II  1a  SdolB  BlUe,  Tcnfemnt  ]'A.  et  le  N.  Teitunenl,  m*BC  dn  ddIsi  eipficadie*, 

de*  TfOeAnu  pntiqDei,  d  de  uambrem  panlMIe* ;  pu  fca  ^Tbo*.  ScoM.   Trad. 

de  rAi^M*  ft  la  5<m  iiUl.    Linaina  ].  EnuigUa  aclui  St  Mmtttale^    4(0. 

POTU.      9*. 

It  LiMo,  F.  G.  Predigten,  vonuunlkh  iibec  dieGleKbniueJen.  Sfo.  Btrtm.  6*.  6d; 
IS  Cuuin*.  D.  P.  Summa  docuioe  Chriiliuue.    Ids  edi^  Bro.  maj.    LowbkMt. 
a*.6d. 

14  WiUcmer,  von  dei  Macht  und  Gewilt  der  GUubens.    8vo.    fVin^urt.    4b 

15  Etben,  Fr.  Predigien.    Bro.    ElitrftU.    e*. 

If  Uerio-Hontii,  Jacobi,  Apturianu  euclurialki,  id  e*t,  pin  et  sancHe  oelebratioidt  at 

communlonii  moaita.    8ro.    Coin.    4*. 
n  Huch,  D.  £.  Oeacbicbte  der  nwncbihiinii  in  alien  midmi  VenveigiingeD.  if  aod 

Sd  bdelm.     ICmo.    Stuttgardl.     9a. 
W  ObatWir.  F.  Idea  Ubiica  eodeiis  Dd.    Vol.L— m.    Or.  0>«.     SukbaA.    IS*. 
10  Stickel,  T>.  J.  0.  Proloiio  ad  interpretatienam  tenii  capitii  Habecsci    Pan  I. 

8(0.  DMi.     Nmtadl.     U.  6d. 
tl  Block,  O.  W.  Fanwtiuna  del  ReformatioD.     Irtbdl,  gr.  8to.    JIMno.    it. 
tt'CUwen,  D.  H.  N.  Auroliai  AngiMiDU  UippoMDUi  Sacne  Scriptnm  uMerpreb 

Bid.  taaj.     Bsrlia.     Sa- 
il Gomar,  F.  U.  Outrag  Bu-  alljfeueinen  HeroKDeatik  uod  za  deicn  Anwendnng' 

■irfdietbeologiacbe.    gr.BTO.    Jltena.    7a. 
H  Qraier,  J.  B.  da*  JadentbDm  nnd  (eiM  Kcronn.    Std.    BayrtnA.    4*.  6d. 
H  Mnnler,  Fr.  Notitia  codiri*  gneci  EroDgeliun  Jobaimia  Tariatmn  cootiiitPtia.    8*0. 

MDriM>k^,IxTo!vGera)Ude  aiHdai  bei^eo  ScMft.    3(e  twd 4(e Suuihii^ 
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tr  PUB,D.J.R.YOpVorieiungmiifawaeBrMBP«»aMidkGiyrttriuidE;Aw«. 

gr.  8»a.     Ij^^-     *■ 
S8  Riut.  Dr.  J.  de  nomiDllb  qm  in  Theolopa  DutrB  ntatii  dogmilka  deadorutu. 

Bro.    &Jaig«».     f>. 

LAW. 

19  SuDt  EdcDe,  INelioaiuire  de  li  PiaiKU  dui  tontn  les  putiei  da  monde  comt. 
lJ>nut>D  XXni.  XXIV.    8*0.     Parit.    E«£  St.  6d. 

30  I«ci4,  UgiditioD  Civile,  Coniiaerciile,  el  Criddnelle  de  la  Fiance.    Two.  XUl. 

e*o.     Pom.     lOs.ed. 

31  CiDMi  CrimiiiDllei  CUibra  du  XlXme  lieck.     Tom.  IV.     8*o.  Porii.     S>. 

3t  Loii  del  Franci,  contenant  la  Loi  SsKqne  et  U  Loi  lUpoiice,  trad.  »ec  la  teitc  eR 

regard,  et  del  Hotel  par  Peji^.     8io.     Pari].     8s. 
33  Recaeil  lia^ral  dei  Andeaoei  Loii  Fraouuei,  depoii  fan  4t(^ jmqu'i  la  Berola- 

tion  de  1789,  par  MM,  Iiambert,  de  Cnjsj,  Armet.     Tom,  XIL  Me  ptrtie,  el 

torn.  XIIL     I  vol.     Bfo.     PiiRi.     16>. 
^  LucM,  dn  Sjniae  Pitutentiaire  en  Europe  et  ani  Etats  Unit.    Tool  L    Bn. 

Poru.     10». 

35  Ligraoge,  IfHiael  in  Droit  RoBwin,  deafiiti  asi  ttadUoi  ai  droit,  &c.    Itao. 

Porit.    Si. 

36  Delallewi,  Traiti  de  rBipropriati«n  pour  ciiue  ditfiCci  pnUiqae.    S  tsL  Bn. 

Pflrii.  11. 
Sr  IVntgn,  D.  M.  OnndaaUa    one*  aUeeiqeiaeii    pouAiea  FriratRcdiK.    Pn- 

ffid.  131. 
3S  KarHen,  D.  C.  J.  B.  Gmndria  d«r  dentKhan  BerGrechUlehic.  Btd.    &rlia.  ICt. 

39  Frevbeig,  M,  Freihirr,  t.  Gescfakhle  der  bajeriichea  l4ndileiid«  and  ibier  Vei> 

MndJungeo.    Ir  bd.  gr.  Bto.    SiiltbaeL    10a. 

40  Ibffinaiui,  di»  StaatiimytUchan  Otiamieen.    Itlbefl,  Bra.    SUiUgv^    Ji- 

41  Biuch,  F.  B..The«r«ll«cE-ptBktitctw  DanteUung  der  Rechle  get^mAlartaa- 
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4S  Ge'uner,  Cb.  H.  Oluerratioaei  de  jate  luccedendi  cam*  TealamenlBD  ei  lb- 
>elUCXV.    Stb.11^1.    Zmi.    3*. 

45  Konber^r,  Dr.  W.  M.  liiitariiclMlogiiuuiacbe  Darodlniig  der  raaiaclMu  Beckb- 

.  IdititDlwoen  icB  oandriMe.    B'u.    B^Uk.    it. 
M  Warnkiiaig,  L.  A.  OiUia  de  JivUpradAOtia  (endan  Svepaaram.    8m>.  aaj. 

U  Fatiteuthal.Carpiu  jiiriiCinliiiCaaoiiiciet  gensaiiid.  Il  bd. gr. Bto.  Berlvk  lOh 

MORALS,  POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  EDUCATION. 

46  Sa;,  Conn  complel  d'EcononiN  politiqne  pratiqna.    Tom.  It.    Bra.    Parii.    9b 
V  Boeckh,  Ecooonie  politiqa*  del  Atbtnieni,  oanage  tiad.  de  rAUemaDd,  par  La- 

li^t.    i  Tol.  Bto.    Pmit.    ll. 
4B  Ctiuii),  VktoT,  Court  dei  Le{«u  Mrl'HiitiHie  de  la  Pluloaoplue.  Bio.  Porit.  1^ 
49  CEoTm  comptelei    de  TLomai   Reid,    cbef  de  I'EcsIb    Ecoeaaua.  poUita  p«r 

V.  Tb.  Jouffray,  wee  dea  Fngioait  da  U.  Rojer-CoUard,  «t  une  lotmilBCtei 

de  J'Sdileor.    ler  livraiMn,  lam.  III.  et  IV.    8to.    Foria.     19*. 
60  Code  Uniienilure,  on  Loii  et  Sutnt*  de  I'UiUTaniU  Roiale  da  Fnnw.    Bn. 

Park.    8*. 
51  Da  Theil,  CoBp  d'Oeil  rapide  lur  rinttruclkin  pobliqus,  d£pail  17S9,  JQMw'i  IStS. 

Bto.     Pnru.     3s.  Sd. 
59  Gn«,  D.  Fr.  Pijcbiotiiscbe  PngiiMiKe.    Ir  bdctm.  gr.  Bto.  Badtiitrg.     3a.  fid. 

53  Udlinger,  F.  Cmadnu  der  MDcmlphiloiophie.    ir.  Biq.     TimilAiH.    4a.  6d. 

54  Clama,  D.  J.  Cb.  Bdtriige  aar  ErlcenDduM  nnd  Beurtbcilug  iweifatbiftcr  Sedev 

nMiiada.    kt.Sto.    Lc^sg.    Bi. 

55  Badimaa.D.  E.Fr.S;>temdeTLo^.    Gr.Sn).    U^aig.    IS*. 

56  EU*idn,BJLHaadbacbdeiBnicbaDgiiTiMaMlJiBfi,iab(be>I.STa.Cb«>M.3*.64. 

57  WedekiDd,  D.  O.F .  Ueber  die  Benimmiuig  dtr  Uenwheu.    Bto.    Dimm.    5*. 
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D.  J.  G.  Gnuidliiiiin  du  Lggik  whI  OUIektik.  gr.  Bra.  Bttm.  it.  6d. 

MATHEMATICS. 

tl  FcjTOI,  Petite  Encjclopfdie  Math^matique.  on  Conn  complet  de  Halh^Diiliqaei, 

&c     Tom.  I.     8»o.     Parii.     41. 
ft  Vutoii  Aitnmonue  SoliuR  d'Hipparqne,  nnmiM  i  mn  cihiqne  rigoomue,  et  en- 

niite  rcDdoe  i  ta  vfail£  primoidialt,     8to.     Parit, 
$3  Cincli;,  I«foiM  larle*  ApplicBtioiudu  Cileal  iQEniteainiRl  i  Ea  Ctanrftrie.    IkNov 

IL4to.    Porii. 
M  ftdct,  Tin(i  de  la  Chaleur.  ct  de  le)  ^applicatfoDa  aai  arts  et  ani  irimnfaptmnii 

I  id.  Sfo.  iTcc  atlai  de  17  plauchea.     Fom,     1 1.  8i. 
M  Sonte,  Catalogns  NoTD)  Slellamm.     Folio.     Dsrpul.     81.10*. 
66  Efleveridi  AitionomiGi  di  Milano,  ISiS.    " 
Sr  Anmla  dei  -  -   ■  ■      - 

A  Dniennv,  D.  W.  A.  EComeUudie  Aufgaben  each  der  Melhode  der  Gttecben 

beufantel.    8to,    maftld.    Ti, 
aUbicbiD.  G.C.J.  Lebrbiichd«rTrigoiKiiBeli4e,    Gi.  8vo.    Gdttii^m.    15i. 
TO  Uiba,  O.  E.  M>  voUatandigci  Lehibucli  der  Stereoiuetrie.    Gr.  B«o.  tapBe.  16*. 
ri  Oidtd,  D.  M.  W.  die  Spbaiiache  TrigoDoinetrie.    4to.    Gt^.    bu 

NATURAL  SCIENCES. 

n  ITObiEiu  dlfatley,  lUmoiic*  poDr  Krrlr  &  Is  De*criptl<)ii  gfologlqoe  d««  Fayv; 

Bas,  de  la  Prance,  et  de  qnelqaei  cODti^ci  ToiaiQea.     Biro.     NaKtur.    E>>.  6d. 
n  Simu-DuRkbein,  Conatdinliooa  g£n£ralea  inr  I'Antlonie  cmopnte  doa  aniinnui 

utical^,  &c.    4to.  atec  atlas.    Pant.    II.  Bi. 
T5  Kdtmnaire  de*  Sciancei  Natuiellea.   Tam.  LIII.  et  LV.  et  plaoebe*  eahiett  53  M 

J*.     Bto.     Pa™.     Eacli  llfc 
K  JttiDive*  d'AfiicnltnTe,  d'Ecooomie  rnnle  et  doRieiliqne,  pnblUi  pv  la  SociMi 

Rojale  et  Centnile  d'agricnJIuie,  ann^  1B27.    I  tsm.    Bto.    Pts^.     lla. 
f7  LcNOQ,  Manael  d'Orniibulogic,  on  DfacripttoD  dei  geima  et  dei  priocipaiei  eapteet 

d^iieaiu.     1  TOl.  IBina.     Fitru.    10s. 
ra  ToMc,  FkBv  deaAntilks.    Tom.  IV.  liTiaiion  1  et  B.  Folio,  fmit.  £«A  IL  Mn 
19  7eiier,  Flore  AitiAcidle.  premier  omrags  *ar  I'ait  de  fairs  lei  Bewn.    linMoa  L 

arec  3  plancbea,  (to  be  completed  in  6)  8*0.    Parii.    3*. 
B9  Cmbet  M  Jobert,  ReeheTchea  but  tea  Oaaemens  foMitei  dn  dfpaitemeat  dn  Faj-dtt 

"■  Tom.  L  lexl«,  (t  patOes)  410.     Cbrmn-Pammd.     '" 


81  Fi^dnet,  Vc^age  autour  du  Monde.    Botanique.     7me  Uvraiioa,  4lo.  Porii.   16l 
11  Raodie*  de  Mm,  accompasn^  d'nu  teite  explica^  n  ' 
UnBiaonsXni.et  XIV.  folio.     Pant.   Each  4*. 


a  teite  explica^  nui  aa  courant  de  la  *c 


to  Lenoir,  Tiailf  de  la  Cnltore  de  la  Vigne  el  de  la  VioiScatian.     Sro.     Parii.     ltd 
U  CaricT,  Baron,  Uitloire  dee  Frogr^  dei  ScieucM  Hatiureilea  depiua  1739  juiqa'i  oq 

joor.    Toiu.  11.  Bio.    Parii.     8s.  6d. 
85  Ai^  de  Saint  Hilaire,  Planlea  njnelle*  dea  Brasilieni.    liTnison  XIV.    41a. 

Pbtu.    5». 
K  De  Pradt,  Vojage  Agronomique  en  Aurergne.    Nod*.  £dit.  rcrue  et  angmenlie. 

8*o.    Psrii.    6s. 
BT  F.  CoTier,  Histolre  Xatnnjle  Aai  Mammifirea.  Lirraiion  LVIII.  felio.   Paris.  U. 
tt  Brangniart,  Hiitoiie  del  T^gitan  Fosiiles.    fde  Livraisou,  4io.    Paris.    tS*. 
19  HiBDel  complet  de  Botaniqoe,  fde  putie,  Floie  Pranfuae  parBoisdanl.    3  t«I. 

IBtoo.     Puds.     14>. 
90  DnpoDchel,  Hiitoire  Naturelle  des  UpidopIeicB  Nocturne).    Tstn.  IV.  tin  putfe^ 

OmisoDi  8--1S.    era.     POni.    EKb  Ss. 
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91  Tnnndnck  el  Meiffim-Luglai,  Nootcm  RksbI  da  Vitanbm  t^Mtu  tK}>Mna. 

IJTTuaii  LXXVHL  4ta.  (Mh  15k    Folio,  Moh  Clt. 
9f  LtuMlmi  DnlongclnuDps,  Florm  Gallica,  tea  Ennni.  plant,  in  OiUia  ipoole  luiccn- 

tiam,  jec  Lion.  S;*k  digMtamo,  iddita  boiU  nalu.  ^nopn.    £dicia  Ida. 

2  ToL  8ro.   Parit.    16i. 

93  Aiig.dB  St.  Hilain,  Jdibou,  at  CambenedBi,  Flora  BraiUiH  Mcridionalia.  Facie. 

Vm.4(a,    Parit.    iSa.  m  [qKo,  fig.  color.  31 

94  Redoalfc  Clwii  dn  pliu  bellei  F1«un,  Itc    liDrauou  VIII.   4ta.  fig.  ooloc 

Poni,   Iti. 

95  Oeoffro;  Saml  HBame,  Coan  ie  Le^oat  tut  I'Hiil^re  Naturalle  dea  Mswat. 

ferei.   Svo.    Purit. 
90  Daicouitilc,  dc*  CbanpigDOn*  Comeilibles  inipecU  et  leneneux,  &C.    UTnuoa 

VIU.  8T0.avcc  plaochu  in  fbllo,  color.   Parit.    Eacfa  Si. 
97  Saptney,  Vojage  utoiu  da  nouda,  da  lEt> — 18td<  Zook^e^  livnaiau  VIL 

410.    Puru.    151. 
M  Ds  Candolle,  Hteoire  lur  la  famille  de*  Melaitoouciea.    lera  livraiioii,  41a.  J^ 

Pnru.    lOt. 
99  Doportn,  Buetnm  OallicniD,  oa  EoacairatiaD  m£Uiodu]iw  dei  apeixi  et  nrlilA 

du  genre  iDiicr  indigenei  en  FraaCE,  &C    8td.    Moat,    4i, 
IDO  Wcmer,  Atlu  d«  Oiwau  d'Europc.    IJTraiwu  VIIL  et  IX.   Sio.    Forii. 

Plain,  eacfa  M.  Gd.  coloured  each  9<. 
101  DeKouitili,  Flore  FiUoroqiie  ct  JUdicale  dei  AnliUes.   iJTraUoai  LXXXV.— 

KCIX.  BTa    P«ra.   £ach  5k 
iOt  HSmoiia  de  la  Soc\Mi  Linntouw  de  Normandie,  putiliii  par  M.  de  Caiunonl. 

lBleetl8t7.    era.    Faro.    IGa. 

103  link.  Dr.  B.  T.  und  T.  Otto,  Abbildnngen  mdct  uud  (eltener  Geiriidue  ij«a 

Konigl.  botaiuKben  garteni  eq  Bulio.  li  bd.,li  bit.  gt.  Svo.  jBerltn.  6*.  ditto, 
colooied,  Bt,  

104  Meinwr,  Dr.  C.  F.  MaDogTaphin  generis  Poljgoni  Piodromiu.    Ace.  tab.  Vii. 

4tD.    TiMngen,  9>. 
Mt  TaKm,U.  Euiu>Drlagiograph>«ph;uqu«etbatuuqueduBojaii[DedeNa^M.. 

gr.  Sro.    Ntiavl.    ISs. 
M6  Wile,  G.  A,  QeognoitiKhe  Beachrnbung   der  GebirgHuiacn   nriacheD  dea. 

Taunui  nad  Voselsgebirge.    gr.  Sro.    Mmb-    9i. 
lOr  Wilfarand,  D.  J.  B.  Ueberricht  dai  Tfaieireidu  nacb  nalvtlidien  Abitafwir*. 

gr.  folio.    GInni.    1>.  fid. 
tOB  Hanr,  D.  A.  F.  J.  C.  Supplemeote  aar  Lehre  too  Krsiitaule.   Ir  luft,  g(.  4(0.. 

Scmn,   7i. 
1«9  A«:b«iMn,  Dr.  M.  de  Fangii  VciienatU.   Bto.  niaj.    Btrlm.   la.  6d. 

110  FreiEilebco,  J.  C.  Migazla  fur  die  Orjktographte  too  Saduoi,  gr,  8*0.  Ir  bcA, 

JWyiny,  4i  6d. 

111  0<iinifwl,PiDr.  F.  und  Dr.  F.L.  nm  Scblecbteodal,  Abbildangnad  Bescluetboif 

uUer  in  der  Fharmicopoea  Boruuica  antgcriilirlen  Gewiichw.   It — It  htt,  gr. 

4to.  Btrlm.    Each  4t. 
ItC  Meigrn,  J.  W.  Eurapaiicbe  SclimelUrEnge.    li  band.  Ir  und  Sd  bA.  gr.  4ta. 

Aa^at.    Eacfa  7*. 
IIS  Gaodin,  T.  Flora  Helvetica.   Vol.  Let  IL  8to.  raaj.    ZariiA.   U.  tSi.. 

114  ZAIfikafer,  Dr.  C.  T.  Vennch  uner  Alpen  Flora  der  Scfaweii.    It  hO.  gr.4ia. 

St.  Cailm,    4i.  6d. 

MEDICAL  SCIENCES. 

115  DietiiBiinire  de  H6decine  pai  MM.  Adelon,  BrcKhet,  Uc.   Toin.  XXL  Bra. 

Porti.    61.  ed.   Tbe  HDik  complete  in  SI  voli.  61.  6t. 

116  Taiemier,  Manoel  de  Tli£npcutique  chirDrgicate,  on  Pr£cii  de  QfMedne  ap<fa> 

loire,  &c.   t  Toll.  iSora.    Pnria.   Bt. 

117  Catenaie  et  Sdwdel,  Abr£g£  pratique  dei  Malddiei  de  la  Peaa.  8*0.  Parii.  lOi. 

118  I>a.Olnii,  Pr^ii  hisloiico^plijfiiiue  d'bjgiene  naiale,  &c.    eva.    Porv.    7*. 

119  MimMrci  de  I'Acadeialc  Kojate  de  M^cdse.    Tom.  I.  Mo.    Parit.   ll. 
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llDltaei.'de  rAiMtomi*  patMo^oB  rtmmifttn  4n»  m*  Tnb  nppMf  «iu  k 

Sdeww  da  MaUdiei.    Two.  L    Bm>.    Paru. 
Ut  Aoanare  MMieo-Cbirnrginl,  oo  lUperimie  gfatinl  di  CUidi^e,  &e>    Dnmtee 

■mK  IHT.  8*0.  POrii.  8*. 
lit  La  Hidecbu  Fraofih  CoDtmnponiirM.  LinaUoo  I.  ct  II,  Sm.  Parah 
iena,CaDnd'ilktiiin  NataicUePhuauesUqne.    t  *aL  Bn>.    Parlt. 
IM  Hurln  d'Aiboral,  Diedomulra  de  UMedne  el  de  Chicorgui  Vetidiabe.   Tom. 

IV.etdetwar, B*a  Ponk    •«•     Aim ■tluiu folio, da        livniaaia, ckH 8*. 
115  Bil]ud,TreM  deitlatadleadwEiibu  naiiraMi-ii«i,eti  Ua>MMlki,&c    Bto. 

Paru.  6m.     Atlu  in  4to.  de  10  pkucbc^  lOa. 
US  BrodMa]%  de  I'lnitatioB  el  de  U  Folic,  oqna^  d«M  Jeqoel  In  nppocto  da  phj- 

■iqae  et  dn  monl  nut  toblia  lur  ka  bsaea  d«  la  aideclDe  plivJiJ^gteBCk  Zro. 

PaTM.    Si. 
m  Booidoti,  Prindpe*  de  Fhynologje  lUdlcalc    S  mt.  Std.    P«ni.    16*. 
UIMpeCk.  CbiragieCtiaiqMdaJIaMpeltieT.QiiObwnratioiaei  IUfieibn*tMM 

dt*  tnTiox  de  cbiror^  climqut  da  cette  bpoque.   Tom.  II.  tut.    ParlL    17i. 
lit  MwigeHai,  da  ia  Nalnce  et  dn  8i*ie  da  la  plapaw  d«  lActioiu  caaTiilk««,  .&& 

Bid.    Paru.    'ta. 
W I' (lit  111  I  niiiiiiriii  maiiif.  nt  tin  iiininar  In  ■■lailin  li^ilitniiia.  mi 

rRj-neae  applNjote  i  too*  lea  ana.  Ice.  Sro.  Paru.  8a.  fid. 
ta  TUrl,  EUawoa  de  Paltaolegie  Vil&iaaira.  3  Tab.  Bao.   Paru.  IL  Tt. 
1»  Derergie.CliniqDedelBHaladieSjpfaililiqiK.    LiTraiaon  IX.  4to.    Parii.  8t. 
IS  Rocbe  et  Saoaaa,  noanaai  EMmnii  de  Palbalape  midlecHdiiinr^Cale,  oa  Pricfa 

tbforique  el  pratique  da  iDidediie  el  de  cliinirgie.    T(uii.IV.  Bia   Porii.   b*. 
m  Bagoialt,  da  deai  de  coapetenco  de*  Mtdcdni  dan*  let  qaaatkHu  joditi^na 

relidie*  IDX  uieiiBtiani  meotaleL    Bm.   Pani.   Si. 
US  HeaiT  «  Oaiboan,  Pharnncopte  Rakomite,  oa  Tnlt6  da  Phamcie  pndiqM:^ 

tbtotiliaoe.  t  vol.  Bus.  Pitni.  18^ 
I3S  fimdiet,  Kecberebei  anatoatiqnea,  &C.  tot  la  ■jsleme^Teiueiii,  Itc    UfraiNa 

VI.  Mia.  Pari:  lOi. 
131  Joardaa,  PhanaaMpie  UniTcnalle.  8  voU  8*0.    Parw.    IL  4a. 
m  Cloqoet,  MbdimI  d'Antnnie  deacriptin  do  Coip*  baaaiD.    liitaiMn  XXIX— 

XXXL  Mo.  Porit.  Each  ^  cdoured  fa. 
U9 AiMtmie  de  rHaena.   LIvi^hb  XXXVIIL  et  XXZIX.  Polio.  Pmk, 

Bacb9i. 
UD  Ofkle.  Deuitee  Lctire  Hit  U  lilbotrilic  oa  broiement  da  la  plena  (tM»  Js 

lewe.  8to.  Porv.  9».  6d. 
Itl  Hitae  Klntdi  et  VarawMr,  Maand  de  Uatitoe  UMieale,  Ide  Uitko,  «mtU» 

mcnt  refondue  et  caniidfriUement  augmeDtte,  IBmo.    Parii,  Bi. 
lit  Vinj,  Hjgttoe  PhikMopUqiia,  M  la  tmi  dau  le  rfnuie  phjliqaa,  aaial  et  par 

lifiqse  de  la  dTUbatbD  nodefna.  lpaniea.BTa.  Porii.  111. 
US  Kcin,  V,  Rtiur  ren,  iiber  die  Anwendang  der  Gliiheiiena.  g>.  Sio.  Ltifoig.    5b 
Ul  £ble,  D.  B.  Uebar  dm  Baa  and  dia  KranEbeiien  dei  Kodebwt  dci  Ange*.    Gi. 

SrD.mitSkDp'InB.  (fin.  13a.  6d. 
145  Baa,  Dr.  W.  Debar  dia  Erfceamniih  Enttlehung  ond  Heilong  det  Stipbjloaie  der 

memchlicben  Aogea-  810.  HaJaOmrg.  Aa. 
H6  lianiiD.  U.  Mutdbacb  der  Analomie  d«  meiuchlicben  Kiirpea.  Srtbeil.  gr,  Bto. 

lLl»<.6d. 
Itf  Bajne,  D>  Fr.  G,  Dantellong  and  Bewlu«baiig  der  Anneigeiiiidiie.  Ho.  1 — 3 

BeT.  BtrUiL.  Haeb  7i. 
m  Hauian,  R.  F.  Uandbuch  der  Oebnrtsh'iille.    1  — 3  tbail.  810.   Tfim.  11.  4a. 
MB  OoeOniger,  Dt,  J.  de  Vaiii  San^ireria,  qiua  villia  inteatinorum  teDaiom  bandnb 

bntrnviaqne  intaut.  4ta.  ouj.  JUiincAin.  9a. 
UB  Eoemnwrii^  D.  W.  BeobacliiDngea  iiber  die  organtachoi  Vamoderangen  in 

Ange  aach  SturoperalioDen.  gr.STo.  fVtmJ^iirt.   4a. 
Ul  Barrie,  D.  E.  Boiaiiche  Biider,  iiebst  einer  Aaweiaang  an  dem  iireckmiiaiiplan 

Gebraucb  deraelben.   Ir.  tbrnl,  gr.  Q(o.    Htmbmrg.    Ta. 
lit  GrbtiDet,  D.  E.  der  Knunpf,  ioabewadere  der  Wand  Staai  Knunpf.    |.  Bm>. 

fircdau.   3a.  ed. 
153  Meckel, J.T.Sjiteiader«e^rid>eiidenAutoadc3ttbld,gT.B*o>  EaU*.U».6d. 
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IM' UdN<wD*.F.-t<i<ttBKiBtelMaMiaiten.   t  tblc  p.  SMt;   Id)^  ill 
19t*  Friedrich,  D.  H.  A.  Uwidb»ch  der  onnitBwhen  SisMhiatogie.    Gr.  •*«.  HdIiii- 
.  ttHdi.  ia*. 

loS*  UoffmiiiD,  D.  H.  iibo-  die  N>tur  und  HfinlBilg  einigetciuooMctm  KmdcheittD. 

Or.  Itmo..  QanMMMlt.   A*. 
tM  Conu,  Dr.  C.  &  rm  dcR  Urtbriten  *et  KiwibHi-imd>8AilMgeii*(ct.    Fd. 

Lihrtg.  W.  Ifli. 
tS5  KnanebMd,  D.  Fr.  G.  G.  de  dtgnhaie  medteunfaribtu  MxaolEi  mitneoda.    «a. 

1&6  Bock,  D.  A.  C  AccuraU  Utrlotmu  apiiMllini  dMcriptio.    Sto.  tnu.  earn  7  ub. 
b-M.    t^fUg.   3Ll«k  '»!      1 

ur  EnRihndl,  Dt.  J.  Fr.  der  Cron  U)  dralhdHr  n»«.    gr.  8nt.    ZlMnh.    4a. 
tM  KngeUteiii,  Dr.  Fr.  Cbr.  C.  Er&hningcii  abcr  di«  VenUllongilninM  in  Kn^ 

9p«Mlati  AMtoale.    Irti  AblUg.  fN  •<•. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

IM  Noufvitu  tUttdrtt  de  fAcadtima  Rutite  dn  Sdcncn  «  Beltn  Letbe*  dr 

Bniellvi.     Torn.  IV.    4M.    Bniceltn.     ISi. 
166  HinKHrea  da  fAcadinde  ImpnMe  dei  Sciencii  da  St.  Patanbourg.    TookX 

4*0.    St.  Ptttnlmrg.    ll.  lit.  6d,  

tM  Vkoc,  BtHmt  d«  conDobunoaa,  padtlim  actodki  t»tet  qoaBt^  k  ch<&,  &<:, 

dct  maitien  at  ciittuu  calciirei.    4lo.     Paru,     \6t.    ■ 
ler  Flachal,  HiitalTci)e>tt»gui«tdar*Ment«iMnt  deiBMidnCmdCalidaidM, 

Mdig«  d'apr^lr*  nrppotta  de Jn«»|t  at  Tdfard.    4U.  ■«•«  atfai.     f^rtli 


]«B  Janrier,  MaouddaccoutnictenFifciMlcbtiMl&VBpear.    ISnto.   P«Ju.3a.6d. 
H»  EindapMie  Modrm*,  «a  DietiatMdra  abaW  dea  Bmaett,  dn  Leans,  ct  M 

Arti.    Tom.  XIII.  rn— GYM.)    8*0.    ParU.    1>>. 
ira  CMte,  Btadu  sir  laa  Mwkiaaa  ^tflti  f^peritooa  et  to  raiKumemnl.    411. 

Forii. 
irt  MMr4,  IttilMilal  d»  PAMttkm-  ibirin,  rcdtgi  aultadt  I'Mdre  alpbabetiqM  <A 

matiecea.  Sro.    Peru.    Bt. 
irt  DfcAn^hBe  TedinolaglqiK,  on  Tfonieaa  'Dfathnmaire  Un1*arart  dct  Aita  A  Ht- 

liars.    Ton.  Xlil.    8vo.   T*.  6d.     riuchea,  oabien  81  et  13.    «».  St. 
ITS  Descriptkii  dei  Machioea  et  procMia  tpeoifi^  dun  la  brenti  d'tarention.  Set. 

dMitledecrteertexpMc.     Par  H.  Chrndan.    Tom.  XIV.    4tD.    P«^   Uk, 
1T4  Eiw^oped'w  MitbodiqM,  XCIX*.  U*rwiw  ;  OfograpMe  HiTdqiw.  Tom.  T. 

lerepvlie;  UtnafaetiiretatArta.  Tom.  IT.  lereputie;  Ipanica,4to.  II. 4i. 
ITS  I^tani,  La  Sdence  de  la  SttiRn,  o«  fart  de  pn>dniw  la  Soie  BTee  a*Nitag«  et 

tarttt,  &c.    8ro.    Fig.  ParU,    lOi.  6d. 
ire  Taekei,  J.  Neaaiu  Evro^itcba  Moai,  MM*-uiid  Gswiehttkunde.    <  bd«.  ISaa. 

Wun.    111. 
177  Heinaiaa  D.  Th.  EncjUopadiichea  Handworterbuch  fiir  Wiaaenactaalt  and  Leboi. 

gr.  8to.    Btrhii.    6t.  Sd. 
176  Trievt,  F.  Gamrnhmg  ion  EDCwnrfen,  BeschrribimgeH  aod  KotlBnbeRchbiiD^ 

vkbtiger  Bwiteo.    lite  lief.  gr.  4(o.    Birliir.     ISt. 
179' ZlramernnuH>,  D.  C.  dfe  Wiedct  ansrichtung  Ttrnorfenei  GJtnge,  LagM  md 

Fliitze,  gr.  Bvo.    Damiladt.    99.  6d. 

FINE  ARTS. 
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Parw.     St. 
US  (klifte  da  Ptiatm,  oa  CoUeotion  de  FMtrails  dot  Fdntna,  hw  niHii  im  bk 

Ctnbert.    Eoi.    l>rKban  XXV.    P>i«.    Stckih. 
lHKUial.MiufcB(ty«ldaFniice.    LhnitoDi JU.MXlL'<oDai(iehntl«Toi<,lL) 

gMdioSoo.    Ptfu.   oMhlbU.  .< 

Its  Aniiciet  de  I'Ecole  Fnnfaiu  ct  del  Bum  Aitii  Sic    Salon  dC  18I7<  -  t  Toll. 

8*0.  i'«%-  i**.  ...  . 

tK  D>  Ckdalriiw,  Recneil  de  MMuJIm  Gronpw*  mMitto.    Ton.  I.   4to.     Kg. 

Avit.    Ull«.6d.  .  '  ' 

Wbagnfihie  da  Hamnei  Cdtbn*.    LiTAiMin  XII— XVX    4to.    Ftirit.   eMh 

iSkSd. 
IM  HdED^  Voni|0  FinofMOM  d«M  ka  PjiiBiei  Fnofute  ef  l«i  d4p«itMMii:Mk 

JMen*.     LmuHm  VUL   foL    Pari*.    (1. 
MKT^er  KWaroiM  ifam  b  Botaame  de  Dens  Sicico i  ykU  p«rUli.Old» 

mdlo  et  KuKh].     LitraiMDl.     Fol.    Font  et  NapUt.     ]6i 

lMC«kMta*tMfni^aiN<vdMiB(eietQtbDHnpUtei,pa^]la[iB;«.   IiTTA>a.Xm 

4to.    Fig.    Porii.    8*. 
mCkMpaUioDlejeniM,PantMoDEa7ptieD;  CoUccthm  dei  peooDnigei HytM^ 

Moa  de  TkncieoDe  Egvpte.    LmaiMo  XIV.    4ti>.    Pprw.    iti.  fid. 
l«GdtrieIiibiicnwhtied«o(>Utaiixdeli.A.[LHgf.IaDacd«rtiuu,  XiwakM 

XLr- XUL    Fol.    Porii.    lU 
193  ABlii|ulfaderAliace,oaCbsleaDi,Egli9ei,ctaDlieiMo<niaea«<laDqMnenMtu 

di  U«B|-Rlua  et  da  Bu-Bbin,  mc  teite  de«r^itii'  pn  Golbert  ei  Sctiidff- 

hiewer.     LirniioD  X.  et  demiere.    Fal.    Parit.    Be.      .     .  : 

IH  Uiborde.JeiHMiaaeiudeUnanceobuii  dmnologiqaeuenl,  te.    lirnbon 

XXVUL    Fol.    Peril.     Il6i. 
19}  GMthiei^  let  ploi  beam  EdScM  d<  k  ViU*  de  Gihn  *t  da  <n  Emirone.    Uf- 

niunXXU.     Fol.    8*.  

W  CoDtcaponfais  EtmngaK,  ad  HecueH  Ieaa<^nt>biqya  dei  BCntbgen  M  fha 

cWbto.     UiraiionVII.     Fol.     Poni.     Ita.  .    . 

US  IwBOMwpMo  lattraodK,    kreo    Noticet   par  Jmy  de   Ueooy.     lUe  Satic. 

UrraiK>on..I[I.,.MlV.gr.lBaii>..P<nf.   tacb.tt.  M. 
Iff  Blooe),  BeMaontioii  dei  TbdrBKl  d'AMgnn  CuBnlh  i  Rone,  Ii»  tiTniaon. 

FM.    ParfL    16a. 
100  RMid-RoehMH  CI  Boochet,  Pomp%  Cbo'u  d'edificM  iaidili,  UK  partis^  Haitan 
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US  W«e«Mr,  S.  Chr.,  Du  Lebeu  dea  ErdbaU)  and  Blkr  Wdlen.    mit  7  Kp&a> 

gr.Sn.     Berlin.    \*t.6d. 
S)t  Bcwiu,  p.  E.  T.,  Uebtr  die  Beralkeniug  der  Erde  im  J>bre,  18S8.    gr.  Bn>. 

BerSu.   U.  6d. 
ilS  Jtmj,  R.   Ton,  Geograpbiacb-tUtiittwli-topograpluiebw  .Hvdwoclerbiu^  vw 

GroubiiUunicn  and  Irluid.  Gr.  Svo.  Wiea.  lis. 

' .  POETRY,  DRAMA,  &c. 

Ml  IMatre  d'Eugeoe  Soibe,  dedi£  pu  id  i  mi  coUtboraMon.  Tom.  JJ.  8n>.  Pmit. 

9t.  6d. 
m  Biognphiscb  anlholopich  eo  crilitch-woordeiiboek  der  nederduiliche  Dichton. 

6  TOl.  gr.  Hro.     AtuUrdnm.  41.  4i. 
US  Pon;>  AtUiU  iUiekieiiicia,  (Poeiies  d'Adtin  MicUevIci,  en  Polmuu.)    t.To). 

iSmo.      Parh.    13s. 
M  Kniicki,  FbUh  Pokmusei,  trad,  pw  ds  VieuDe.    IBno.     Porti.   5*. 
W  lUpenotre  do  Tb^Ure  de  MuUme.    Uriuuiu  XX^XLIV.    ISmo.    P<f^ 

nch  It.  6d. 
He  Praafrr.Uaimie, La  Jaquerie,  Scliw$Fiodile>,  inifieide  iBFimill«  da  Cwrqi), 

dnsc.     810.     Parti.    9<.  6d. 
3n  Scribe  et  de  Kougeniiuit,  Avant,  Pendant  et  Aprei,  eaquiuca  hutoriqoei,  repie* 

wnt^KiDi  le  thialrede  Madame.     8to.     Parii,   4*. 
HB  Soamat,  EliiBbelb  de  Franca ;  tragidle  en  5  aotrs  et  eo  Ten.     Bio.     Porii. 
W  Dante,  UEiifer,  trad,  en  Franfaii  pu  Arlaud,  Biec  le  (cite  en  regard,  Sine  M'lt. 

3  Tol.  Stmi.    Forii.  13>.  6d. 
S30  Bemwer,  P.  J.  de,  Chaniona,  inciennet,  nonrellei  et  iuedilei,  irec  dn  'ignettn 

de  Scriria,  et  de*  deuini  colonii  d'Henri  iVlounier.    Livraiaiui  L — V>    Bn. 

FoKl   racb  4t.     (To  form  10  liTraiion].) 
ax  Banm  Buger.  FatJei  Siu^galaiwi,  recueiUiei  de  I'Oaolor,  et  jaats  en  yen  Hrtn- 

(li),  &c     18mo.     Prml. 
Kt  Simt,  Von  Sickbgen,  Tor  UannMajl,  Hiftoriscbei  Draou,  mit  eiuem  geiclucbl- 

ricbcii  Anbange.    Ham.    Darmnadt.   3>.  6d. 
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86fi  Lkto/Ntw  Worlu     • 

SS9  Lun,  Vt^  OeAcbte.    >•>».    Leifitg.  St. 

334  FurdwD,  Fr.  Aikona.  eja  Hddengedicht  in  tO  gCMUtgw.     «•  Svo.     B«ttb    ISt. 

386  Scbiiider,  W.  G.,  Gadkhte.     8m.     Olm.     4i. 

336  PlBten.A.Cnf  VOD,  Gedicfale.     8tu.     Stvtigtirit.    9h 

337  Kocb,  O.SciMlsKHlnnbe,  EinkMauckraGcdidiL    Ifaia.'  Hamiurg.   4s. 
339  DmUcr,  P.  F.  C,  Lwuunlii  MalUra,  Prim  «an  Siciliw,  oiO'Dnuiu.  Sto.  JIm- 

399  C^Mia,  dsr  Ultn-OckcooB,  tin  Lnupiel.    8n>.     PmvlMi.   It.ed. 

MO  Sunte-Bra>(,TBbtcsaHitlDri(|iwclcrili<tiwdcJapDe*wEnB(u«.«tdBTIittl(c 

Fno^ai)  ui  XVlaaiecle;  ceuum  choUie*  de  BousardrHec  sMkc^  Dout  cl 

contneotiun.  t  toI.  8*0.  P«rii.  IBi. 
341  MoUDcr,  Dniutucbc  Werke.  7  thiel,  Igmo.  fimuMchiM^*  H-  ^• 
948  Uallt*.  hof.  D.  G.  Kurie  Thcorie  drr  DichtungHilHi.  Ur.  Bra.  ■  Arlbt.  lOt. 
M;*  Kanebue,  Aug.  Ton,  Sammtliofte  dtinutiiche  VttrU    Ir  In>  t4rl>it.  II.  151. 

NOVELS  AND  ROMANCES. 
"344  Vueir,  La  Fidumta  Ligure,  lUinunio  Storico.    I  vol.  IBnu.    MUaMe.    ?•. 
345  Canla  inMib  dei  Mills  ei  Una  Nain,  Pilnili  dc  I'Atabe.  par  U.  de  Hamaar, 

trad.  CD  fraofait  par  Tnbulioi,     3  »ol.  B»o,     Pnrii.     IL  8a. 
946  Loinbird  de  Lmgm,  D^camiron  Fnuif^  Nounllei  biMoriqaet  ct  Caotca  Ito- 

reui.     t  *uJ.  Svi>.     i'srii. 
347'Miiller,  L'Autocrate  de  Village,  on   I'lrt  de  deienir  mialMre;  ChroniqBet  de  h 

Fomereirie  SuedoiK,  Ind.  da  raUemnnd.     4  vol.  llmo.     Porii.     I6i. 
348  Baoar-LwiDiaii,  Duraiiti,  Premier  Frtudent  du  ParieoKnt  de  TanloBK,  on  k 

Ligne  ED  ProTFDCt.      4  toI.  limo.     Part).     16>. 
9*9  Spindin,  Le  Juif,  TaUraii  des  Msun  de  rAllcmigm  pcnriaot  la  We  Siicle, 

liad.  par  Cohtn.     5  toL  IfOM.     Porii.   II. 
•SS9  Var&t,  SlbitlB  Odakta,  Boman  hiitoriqur,  (lad.  de  I'ltiliea.    4n4.1tao.  Parib 

141. 
-Sil  Falcfcb,  T.,  Piter  Seraphini,  oder  Leben  ukI  meriiwardige  Et&lininfen  doa 

Auguitiiien.     Bto.     JUannAsni.    Ti. 
35f  Laon,  Fr.,  WicdeckUinge  yim  Leben  uad  KanaL     3  bde.     Sto.     Lcipiy.     ]Si. 
353  Sanlo-Doniiago,  der  Jeiuiten.SpiegeL    t  *ul.  Bvo.    5lulc*irdl.   13>. 
'354  Eglofitcin,  H.  A.  G.  Van,  CImrlea  Denot,  oder  du  Va^fiihl  dn  VmteriidM 

Heneni.     8 to.    KTunibarf.    Si. 
355  Hikbler,  K.,  KriiDinalgeichicbtaii.     Bio.    Btrlim.    5). 
$56  Pi«,  Karl  du,  SpcDden  fUi  GeiaC  iind  Heri.     8«>.     Berlin.     5a. 
S»r  Oeib,  K.,  Die  VolbaBgen  del  Rhcintande).     Ir  bdcbn.    Bto.    HndeUof.  111. 
358  Bronikaxiki,  Al«x.,  Eruhlan^n.    Bvo.    Leipiig.    9). 
399  Laun,  Fr.,  Die  HauafrEuode,  Ronmn.     Bto.     Btrliu.    7t. 
360  Pill.  Fr.,  HIilariachTomantiacbe  NoTrllen.     t  vol.  Bvo.     fiirUn.     lib 
.Ml  WemCL-k,  K.  tud.  HaDaKripteineaCliuaners  luf  der  SchwabiM:ben  Alp.     I  n>l 

Bto.     Aaglbarg.    ]5a. 
36t  Chasl«,  W.  Uilln,  eiaa  Rutiiicbe  NovtHe  ful  Dentiche.     Bto.     Bn^in.     5*.  63. 
963  BiHiftet.RiHer,  die,  tod  derdieimB  Kiodc  oder  die  getmniin  Biidienden.  XUa. 

Bto.     Qutdliolmrg.    Its. 
■364  Frank,  C,  Die  TreiMhaar  In  den  Knrpathon,    f  toI.  Bto.    QM^tiiibmrg.    lU. 
365  Hildebrandl,  C,  Fiim  Scanderberg  der  Uanberoiadliche.    2  thle.  Bto.    Quid- 

S66  Jordent,  G.i  Aniiirried  derThiiringer.    Bto.    Lcifnf.   5i> 

367  Leibrock,  A.I  Der  lerwiinicbK  Ball.    Bto.    Leiptig.  61. 6d. 

S6B  Dm-  Scbauenhun  im  Teuretsgruiide.    1  vid.  Bto.    Quedtm^.   III. 

369  Harring,  Uorro,  EUionghar  Jatr.  Fahrten  einer  Frieaen  in  IHinemark.     Ir  undffr 

bd.  8vo.    Muuehen.    11a.  6d. 
3r0  Tbile,  Adalbert  tor,  Margoi  SlolBet,  rin  biMoriach.ranaDiitcbei  Gemtilde  aat 

dem  Vendeebriege.  In  4  akien,  B*a.     Sertm.   4i. 
971  Hold, K.,DerSpwiier,oderdierBagnobDederSecfaiigrTT.    8  (ble.  8*0.   Htm- 

htrg.   lOi. 
'37f  Htnie,  L.,  Ue  Slrafe  nach  den  Tode  nnd  du  Terflnchle  Haoa.    Bto.  ffaaMf. 
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PubUsht4,  on  the  Con/tnettt.  367 

SIS  Ltagt,  Ed.,  Die  Erobening  Corinlhi-Iienioa.     Bro.     Berlin.    6s.  6d, 

94  UrnMilD,  D.,  Cmlpnitche  BJiilUr.     t  iUe,  8>o.     ScrUi.     iSi. 

Vi  Fnber,  O.  Heidebtfimcben.    S'O.    Berlhi.    7u 

JTti  HnlafMoliD,  C,  INe  Fanfhnndert  tdd  Bltunk.    Bto.     Lt*p^.     U.  6d. 

177  Latnu^  W.,  PrifU  Si^mund  ran  Sactuen  und  Kiiu  Binder.  S  Ihia,  8>o.  I«ipi^. 

SI  Ibthiid*  TOO  Hobeiitnng.    t  Ibtc  Sto.    £<<»(.    IS*. 

3r9  PcnsnoMi,  Die  Scliwuteni  in  Ebniguail.    t  inle.  Bio.    Lcipitj.   10«. 

MO  Ridtter,  M.,  Die  Famllie  CrericiEar.    B*o.    Leiptig.    6t.  6d. 

380' .Kikiuor,  der  AltcTonFrontcj*.    Bto.  Leipvg.  7u 

SSI  SMloiacbe  Topuen  und  Bbbmiubc  Gnuteo.     lr~Sr  bd.  8ni.    tieiaiaiu   iSi. 
IKBooltiJd-Mift.  EineErnhlunganadeiiiwErtllcbenLcbirn.    f  tble.  Sva.    Ifcinor. 

KS  Bbluleii,  Fr.  t.  Bilder  ■ni  den  Sdnrirtwald.     Sto.     5tiUttardl.    8b. 

m  CutelU.  J.  F..  Wiener  LebenibUdtr.     itmo.     Win.    4a. 

3U  Enid.  Swidtteine  geummrlte  ErutiloDgen.     4bdclin.     8*o.     Ltiptig.     fl. 

186  Pnuqne,  Fr.  dc  la  Motte,  der  Siiuglrkiieg  luf  der  Wwtburg,  eio  Dicbten^cJ. 

Sto.     Berlin.  8i. 
3tT  Ltibrock,  A.,  Die  ZenlbriiDg  dei  Bot{  Hoiienliuclmi.    )  Ible.  Bro.    Ltiinig. 

10*.  ed. 
US  Eebu,  Fl,  nm,  Drei  Tagi  u>  Bofd  dei  deotsdieD  Najade.   3  tble.  8*o.  I.aptv. 

11.3*. 
3S9  Stibi,  U.  Ode  SciiiiU  and  der  Aiukallalor  Ewald.  llmo.  Li^tlg.  6t. 
SB  HoMngett,  F[.  drd  Freuode  uf  Beuen.  3  ihle.  8td.  Lapiig.  lot. 
391  HeUer,  J.  die  AiteDburg  bei  Bwnberg.  8va.  Bamberr.  ds. 

an  Vehh.  J.  C.  und  J.  P.  Silbert,  der  Botlle  tou  Jericbo.  1  r  bdchn.  Sto.  Witn.  ««.  fid. 
181  Hnf,  W.  Ptwntuieii  wmI  Skiueii.  ISnw.  StuOevd.  6s.  fid. 

GREEK  AND  LATIN  CLASSICS. 

39B  HIkIj,  Ditqnlntio  critica  de  fontibni  el  anctaritate  Camelii  Nepotii.    8*0.   Dd- 


m  rout.  Elodei  inr  Yirglle.  Tom  111.  Bto.  Park.  tSs. 

WO  Bibllolheca  CUssica  l^tiiia,  coiatite  Lenuire.   UTrutoni  XLTIII.  el  XLIX. 

4  ToL  8«o.  Paris. 
Ml  Geugnphi  Graci  Minorei;  edidit,  cam  Teniime  Latina,  notii,  indleibas  alque 

Iibulu.  *  J.  F.  Gdl,  Tom.  U.  Bid.  P^rni.  II.  81. 
40t  Sdluslii  Crispi  hiatoriaiumfrigmeDtaed.  BroiiEciig.  Bvo.  Lundmrg.  tt. 
US  LeontliCinulnlsHermeaiaiiacleifViiKnientuaiied.  Rieglerel  All.  ISmo.  CUa,  la. 
4M  TertuUlani  A  pnlogctjcu*  adrtrius  Drntei,  ed.  D.  J.  J.  lUcbtrr.  8io.    maj.   E&tr- 

Jild.  3a. 
US  Lnciani Alciander  p»ce  ed.  C.  G.Jacob.  8*a.  maj.  Cibt,  da. 
W  Frandi,  J.  fiiTari,  Diuertatio  inauguralii  de  Ljtia  outorcAltice,  grace  Scripla. 

4to.  fTuntAax-  **• 
«r  ABsoiiiai,D.M.  Uoaella.  Latimiinh  uiiil  deutacb,  Uerauig^  tou  D. E.  Bocking. 

410.  Btrtim.  6). 
W  EnnM,  Deiiderji  Roterodami,  CoIlai)uia  ed.  Elallbaum.  8<o.  nun.  Lap^.  7i.. 
tU  Cfltmois,  U.  T.  Ill  femul,  Rhdoricorani  ad  Herciuiium,  Tibri  IV.  ed.  Fr.  Liode- 

iDBDiu  Bto.  maj.  iMpog-  19s.    DiU«,  fine  paper,  li,  Ts. 
UO  ladt),  C,  I-  UaJogoa  de  Ontaiiboa,  ed.  Dr.  E.  Dionke.   8vo.  n»j.    CgUeHft. 

rs.fid. 
Ul  Vogd,  Dr.  E.  F.  de  nngnkli  bislorin  studio.  4(0.  maj.  Ltifng.  Is.  Sd. 
411  Uetaianni,  G.  Opdicula.  Vol.  III.  Bto.  maj.  Le^nv-  lOi- 
113  Outlscbalk,  D.  C.  A.Sel«cU  diiceputioaum  ronniium  capita.   I  fol.  Sio.  maj. 

Dradcn.  14*.  6d. 
*lt  Isociali*  Eragorai  ed.  Dr.  P.  J.  I..  Lelonp.  8ro.  maj.  Hoin*.    I*.  Gd. 
413  JoTiaai  Imperalciiii  qiUB  rerantur  EpiatolB,  ed.  L.  H.  Heeler.  8*0.  nwj.  Moiiu.  15*. 
416  aceronit,  M.  T.  Oratiouc*  IV.  b  Lucium  CaliUnam,  cd.  Dr.  C.  Benecke. 
Gr.  Sto.  L*ips^.    7s. 
VOt.  111.  NO,  V.  B    B 
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358  List  of  New  Works. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 

4t1   BcDllTogno,  Cardlnale,  Leiteredi,  connotedaBiBBioli.  Siedii.lSmo.  Partt-St. 
4tS  Gainbii,  Srtie  del  Teiri  di  LingDa  Italians  e  di  iltr!  cKmplari  del  bene  tciirttc. 

4ta.  MilamK 
4f3  CoDfenioiii  de  J.  S.  Qaeio^  depnii  177Biusqu's  18(6,  arec  portnlt.  t  vol.  S*o. 

Parit.  ll. 
4J4  Coqueiel,  HUloire  sbrfgie  de  la  Littiralure  Aoglaiie,  depou  son  engine  jniqn'i 

uoi  jours.  ISmo.  Parii.   4i. 
4*5  Villemain,  Coura  des  Le^ani  sor  la  Littirslore  Frsn^aiie.  8ro.  Parit.    lis. 
4>6  U«rj,  Hiiloire  ^^nirale  del  Pioverbei,  adages,  srnleoces,  apuplilliegniet,  to, 

Tom.  II.  8vo.  J'arii.  9>. 
4C7  BaroD  Haulas,  tnflurnce  de  I'Ecrituresur  In  Peniieet  Mrlelangan.  8>o.  Parit 
4X8  Nodier,  Charles,  Eiamcn  Critiqae  des  Dictiunnalm  de  la  laiigue  FranTaisc.  Sro. 

Pari.  9s,  6d. 
4t9  Qo^rard,  ]a  France  Litttraire,  ou  Diclionnalre  bibUograpbiqiK  des  savani,  htiio- 

rUui,  et  Ecns  dc  leiliei  de  la  France.   Tom.  II.  lire  lif  raiion  (CA— COZ). 

Bio.  Pant.  lOi. 

450  Le  Pu  d'Ariiies  de  laBvrgere,  mainlenu  bu  Tonmoisde  Tarascoo;  pnUiid'apras 

un  mannicritdela  Biblioiheqac  du  Roi,  par  CrapelEI.  gr.inBto.  Paru.  II.  4t. 

451  Mandivagll,  Granimaiir  g^n^rale  et  philusapliiquc  pr^£d£e  d'uD  CDup.d'(Bil  sor 

la  nature  et  Je  m^canitme  des  langaes.  8«o.    Pofii.   65.  6d. 
43t  Baron  de  Merisn,  Fiincipes  de  i'Etiide  comparative  des  luigues ;  (airie*  d'vtaei- 

Tations  siirlrs  laagufi  Austiques,  par  Klaprolh.  8vo.  farii.  Ts. 
439  Martinez  dc  la  Rots,  Obrai  Literariai.  Tom.  II.  limo.  PaHi.  7s. 
434  Chaleaubriand,  CEavrei  completes,  Tom.  XXII.  XXV.  M  XXVII.  3  toL  tro. 

Parit.   II.  lOs. 
43i  RoK,  D.  B.  U^nig  Berahird  der  Crosse  *oii  Sacbsen-Weiniar,  BiogniphiKfa 

dargestellt.  Gr,  e>o.  Weimar.  lis.  6d. 

436  Gold  wilier,  BibliDgrapbie  der  KirclieniaWr  lom  Iteu  bia  lun   ISIen  lahitm- 

derte.  Cr.  Bto.  LandAat,  8a. 

437  Nicoli>Tiiis,A.  iiber  Gothe,  liteiaijjcbe  god  arlittische  Nachricblen.   lrtbeil,gt. 

8<o.  Ltipu.  lis.  ed. 

438  Conradi  M.  lascbenooiterboch  der  Deutsch-Ronun  Spracbe.   t  thle.  gr.  ICmo. 

439  OauLoiikj,  G.dieCriecbCDBliStBminDnd  spTacbTciisuidle  derflanen.  Gr.SfO. 

Lt^iig.  5t. 

440  Rebberg,  A.  W.  Siimaitlicfae  Scbrii^n.  Ir.  bd.  gr.  Sro.  ffsBMwr.  9*. 

ORIENTAL  LITERATURE. 

441  Schott,  D.  W.  VoTgebllebe  Ueb«neiiung  der  Werke  des  CrafiKias  aas  der  U>- 

spracbe.  Gr.  8to.  Loptig,  4s-  6d, 
44t  Wiseman,  Horn  Sjtiace,  sen  Comraentalionei  et  AnecdotB  1*s  »el   Ihteras  Sy- 

riscai  tpectamia.  Tom.  I.  Sto.  Amui,  Bs. 
449  Sarchi,  Gnmmain:  Htbra'ique  raifonnieet  compute.  8<o.  Porii.  16s. 
4^  Sauerwein,  A.  P.  L.  Leiieon  HebrBo-cbaldaicum.  Svo.  maj.  ifomauer.  Si. 
445  Simonis,  J.  Leiieon  manuale  Hebraicam  et  Chaldsieum,  ed.  Dr.  G.  B.  Wiocr 

codioe  manaKiipio  Antuco.    8**,  mt^ 


Editio  4b.  Sto.  maj.  Ltiptig.  ll.  3s. 
446  Johannsen,  C.  T.  HbtOIJa  JemaoB,  e 
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FOREIGN 
QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 


Aar.  1. — 1 .  DiscouTS  prononce  i  la  quatriime  Siance  amuelte  da 

Conseil  de  Perfectionnement  de  TEcole  spiciale  de  Commerce  ef 

ilnduslrit  de  Paris,  le   12  Ao&t,  18S8.     Par  M.  AdolpW 

Blanqui,  Professeur  d'Economie' Politique.  Paris.  1828.  8vo.' 

S.  Hittoire  de  FExposUion  des  Produits  de  t Industrie  Fravfaite 

«1827.  Par  M.  Adolphe  Blanqui.  Paris.  1827.  8vo. 
3.  Ducotirs  de  ion  ExceUence  le  Minitlre  Secretaire  dEtat  dui 
Commerce  et  dei  Manufacturee,  sur  ie  Bui^et  de  son  Departe* 
netit,  Seantx  da  \G  Jmllet,  1828.  Paris,  tinprimerie  Royale. 
1828.  Svo. 
If  it  be  tnie  that  tlie  mathematical  and  physical  sdeDcei  are  tli^ 
tam^miitta  made  by  mau's  underataoding  over  the  tecrets  of  ■»• 
ten,  it  is  no  less  bo  that  induitry  is  the  fruit  <^  the  viotmy  gained 
by  man's  free-will  over  tbe/orces  of  nature.  Placed  as  it  wen 
aBoog  a  heap  of  ni^ed  materials,  apparent];  .stubboni  and  nm 
jielding,  and  threatening  them  with  destruction,  mankind  an 
Baking  a  steady  progress  in  subduing  the  whole  chaos,  and 
flifaimBiig  it  anew  m  their  own  image.  To  have  taken  the  lead 
ia  this  glorioQs  career — to  have  maintained  her  distingunbed  rank 
MDODg  nations  by  her  attention  to  the  useful  arts — has  been  tke 
jait  pride  ot  Great  Britain,  and  will,  we  trust,  not  cease  to  1m 
k  boast  of  her  enterprisii^  and  persevering  children.  The  ea- 
cearagement  that  education  has  recently  received  at  the  hands  of 
Ike  high  and  wedthy  among  us — the  establish  meat  of  two  new 
■Diversities  in  the  metropolis — the  rapid  spread  of  the  Mechanics' 
Inttitates  and  scientific  institutions — the  fornaation  of  a  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Usefnl  Knowledge,  and  the  commencemenl 
of  an  exhibition  of  British  arts  and  manufactures  in  the  metro- 
polis— mark  the  interest  taken  by  our  countrymen  of  all  ranks 
nd  parties  in  the  prosperity  of  the  industrioai  classes,  and  (heir 
sense  that  the  welfare  of  the.  latter  is  identified  with  their  own. 
Fot  oareelves,  we  enter  cordially  into  this  feeling,  and  it  is  simply 
M  account  of  our  wish  to  extend  it  scunewhat  farther,  that  w« 
think  it  a  part  of  our  dntj  to  notice  the  edbrts  which  the  men  of 
science  and  die  frieods  ^  order  and  peace  an  now  making  i« 
VOL.  m,  HO.  VI.  c  c 
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France,  to  stimulate  the  working  people  to  exertioD,  and  (o  m^ 
pi;  them  with  iaronnadon  tending  to  enable  liiem  to  better  tlieir 
condition  in  life.  In  such  Ubonrs,  indeed,  we  cannot  but  take  a 
warm  interest,  assured,  aa  we  are,  that  every  addition  to  the  civi- 
li^tipfi  aul  fomforts  of  other  nations  has  a  seosiUe  effect  iqxn 
our  own ;  and  that  the  stock  of  happiaeBs  accumulated  b;  any 
one  people  will,  in  the  end,  as  certainly  spread  itself  to  others,  aa 
water  will  find  its  own  level.  We  feel  peculiar  pleasure  that  the 
political  situation  of  Europe  has  so  strongly  cemented  together 
the  inteiests  of  Great  Britain  and  France ;  and  we  rejoice  at  the 
opinion  lately  expressed  by  King  Charles  the  Tenth,— on  the  oc- 
casion of  Lord  Stuart  de  Rothsay's  presenting  die  credentials  of 
his  embassy — that  nothing  but  the  most  intimate  concord  between 
his  Britannic  majesty  and  himself  could,  at  the  present  juncture, 
preserve  the  peace  of  Europe.  We  are  happy  in  perceiving,  or 
in  thinkJDg  we  perceive,  in  the  various  publications  that  hare 
issued  from  the  presses  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  wMiin  the 
last  few  years,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  newspaper  st^uab- 
bling,  and  skirmishes  between  the  Time$  and  the  ConatitutionHtl, 
the  gradual  disappearance  of  that  absurd  jealousy,  and  that  stupid 
prejudice,  which  so  long  lingered  even  in  minds  of  a  bizb  order, 
and  the  substitution  of  a  tone  of  mutual  good  will.  l*rom  per- 
•ooal  observation  and  com  muni  cabon  with  individuals,  we  believe 
diere  exists  generally  in  France  a  desire  to  know,  and  a  disposi- 
tioo  to  appreciate,  whatever  we  possess  that  is  good. and  worlky 
of  admiration.  If  a  measure  of  commercial  policy  be  in  agita- 
tion, the  minister  justifies  it  by  the  example  of  Great  Britain — 
if  a  grant  is  demanded  for  the  repair  of  the  roads,  be  refers  to  ^ 
axcellence  of  communication  in  fjigland.  Is  an  attack  made  on 
tbe  liberty  of  the  press,  or  an  unpopular  law  attempted  to  be  io- 
Iroduced,— the  orator  on  the  liberal  side  shews  that  it  forms  no 
part  of  the  law  of  England,  and  contenda  that  it  is  therefore  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  a  free  constitution.  Our  modes  of  living. 
our  fashions,  and  our  very  absurdities,  are  adapted  with  a  reath- 
ness  which  shews  no  hesitation  to  take  examples  from  us,  nor  any 
jealousy  of  innovation  upon  their  national  habits.  And  of  the 
multitude  of  English  travellers  who  fiock  annually  across  llie 
Channel,  there  are  very  few  who  do  not  speak  with  satisfacdcm 
and  pleasure  .of  their  trip,  and  do  not  readily  adtnowledge  dist 
they  have  acquired  new  information,  and  perceived  somethiog 
worthy  of  imitation  from  our  Gallic  neighbours. 

The  more  this  mutual  respect  and  good  understanding  are 
cultivated,  tbe  more  apparent  it  will  become,  that  in  the  present 
age,  which  is  dietinguisbed  from  its  predecessors  by  no  more  sp-: 
pi^riate  name  than  that  of  "  the  age  of  induatry,"  it  closely  conr 
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ceriis  ns  to  watch  Ae  progress  of  France  in  arts  and  manufac- 
tanty  a  progress  tliat  forma  as  sure  an  index  to  the  growth  of  » 
people  in  mental  excellence,  as  it  does  of  the  increase  of  the  Oft- 
tiooal  strength  and  power. 

1\iK  speech  of  Professor  Blanqui,  placed  at  the  head  of  thia 
article,  was  delivered  before  a  very  numerous  meeting  of  the  pa-  . 
litiDs  of  the  school  established  in  Paris  for  the  instruction  of 
joQth  in  the  praiciples  of  commerce,  in  commercial  law,  political 
ecoooDij,  and  the  several  auxiliary  sciences.  This  institution 
was  formed  in  1818,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Count  Chaptal 
(formerly  minister  of  die  interior  under  the  consulship  of  Buona- 
rarte,  and  the  author  of  a  work  published  some  years  ago  on 
French  industry),  of  the  Baron  Charles  Dupin,  M.  Lafitte,  the 
banker,  and  other  distinguished  scientific  and  commercial  men, 
ft  bis  been  found  to  be  essentially  useful  to  young  men  destined 
(m  trade,  who  pursue  a  course  of  two  or  three  years'  atudy  there 
hefore  entering  into  business.  It  is  attended  by  many  foreigners, 
baring  already  obtained  a  reputation  from  the  excellence  of  its 

r;m  and  die  attainments  of  its  professors.  Among  these, 
Blanqui  (the  pupil  of  M.  Say),  who  fills  the  chair  of  political 
ecoo<»ny,  n  one  of  the  most  eminent,  and  it  feH  to  his  lot  to  give 
a  history  of  die  progress  of  French  industry  since  the  last  meet- 
iBj;  of  die  society.  In  attempting  to  introduce  our  readers  to- 
this  subject,  and  to  sketch  an  outline  of  the  enconraging  picture 
ofM.  Blanqnit  we  shall  adopt  bis  arrangementas  the  best  tliat 
can  be  used  to  develope  the  steady  progress  that  the  industrious 
arts  have  been  making  in  France,  from  the  period  of  the  Restora- 
tion down  to  the  present  day. 

The  details  of  the  new  inventions  and  improvements  in  each 
•eparate  branch  may  be  found  at  length  in  the  History  of  the 
Exhibition  in  the  Louvre  for  1827-  Of  the  utility  of  these  pe- 
riodical shows  to  the  main  body  of  the  manufacturers  whose 
choice  productions  are  thus  displayed  to  pubKc  curiosity,  some 
doubts  have  been  entertained  even  at  Paris.  It  is  urged  dogma- 
tically in  some  quarters,  that  industry  ought  always  to  provide  for 
itself  by  means  of  a  regular  interchange  of  commodities,  and  not 
by  the  temporary  excitement  of  particular  circumstances.  The 
tendency  of  these  exhibitions,  it  is-said,  is  to  induce  the  manu- 
facturers to  neglect  their  regular  and  productive  work  for  the 
purpose  of  executing  some  curious  specimen  of  ingenuity,  that 
may  obtain  the  prize  from  the  jury,  and  attract  the  notice  of 
royalty  and  the  beaU'iruHide  of  Paris.  An  instance  occurred  at 
this  very  exhibition,  of  a  carpet  being  displayed,  which  occupied 
two  years  io  making,  and  contained  three  or  four  thousand  ostrich 
ftathieiv^— a  rarity  which  has  indeed  spread  the  fame  of  the  ma* 
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nufbctnrer;  but  which  he  li^l  probald;  not  attenpt  *^«>>  unleN 
fye  wishes  to  ruin  hiooself.  These  objections,  as  M.  Blaoqui  td- 
mite,  hav«  their  full  weight ;  and  he  reluctantly  confesses  that  th«i 
justice  has  been  in  a  great  degree  proved  by  experience  at  the  last 
^hibitioo.  But  he  attributes  the  abuKe  of  the  original  design  to 
the  aysteai  of  protectioos  and  prt^ibitioaa,  which  exists  to  >o 
great  an  estent  in  France.  The  exhibitor  of  a  curious  piece  of 
•utchioeTy  thinks  he  is  entitled  io  call  loudly  for  the  exclusion  of 
Swedish  iron  or  English  copper;  the  manufacturer  oi  a  riek 
shawl  or  carpet  is  equally  clamorous  against  the  introduction  ef 
Sareiga  woollens ;  and  the  improver  of  the  breed  of  sheep  de- 
Htands  the  prohibition  of.  any  wool  but  FruK^.  These  conflict- 
ing intereels,  all  aslcing  eicluaive  protection,  believe  their  best 
^ance  of  winning  the  royal  favour  to  be  the  production  of  sou»- 
Iribiog  new,  to  the  invention  of  which  "  ia  grmdt  tuUion"  may  \«f 
claim ;  and  hence  have  ^ri8en  instances  of  servility  and  want  of 
independence  among  those  classes,  which,  of  all  others,  mi^  ba 
•ipected  to  be  the  moet  free,  and  the  least  regtrdful  of  the  p** 
^nage  of  the  court. 

The  partial  abuse  of  the  spirit  of  Ihe  national  exhibilian  bw 
vot,  however,  prevented  its  being  of  ^reat  utility  in  stimulatiog 
the  enterprise  of  the  manufacturers,  and  in  makii^[  known  throu^- 
•■t  the  kiagdom  what  is  doing  in  every  comer  of  it.  It  forast 
in  effect,  a  fair  or  exchange,  contributing  to  the  uaion  of  the 
woHuBg  orders,  by  facilitating  their  intuvourae,  and  farin|^ 
ihrnn  as  it  war«  nearer  to  each  other.  The  sonnd  nolient  <tf  the 
more  enJightenied  of  them,  who  know  that  free  competitioB  is  ia 
the  long  run  their  best  friend,  will  thus,  with  the  aid  (rf  yiw-abia 
advocates,  M.  Dupin,  M.  Blanqui,  and  othera,  supplant  tketar- 
row  prejudkes  that  are  now  entertained  to  so  grant  an  estent; 
and  the  Louvre  will  contain  a  tme  portrait  of  French  iogenaity 
and  industry,  tfaouj^  it  may  be  ornamented  with  a  less  cunau 
and  a  teas  gaudy  frnrae.  M.  BliUiqui,  in  the  introduction  to  hts 
f  History  of  the  Exhibition,"  enters  at  some  length  into  the 
^tteatioB  of  the  expediency  of  prohibibons,  and  thus  condndet 
M»  obaervalions : — 

"  I  have  Ibaugbt  it  my  duty  to  submit  these  conuderatioos  to  Ibe 
PreDcb  monufHCturers,  who  for  the  most  part  cbq  Gee  oothing  in  a  gm>t 
Industry  but  a  vast  monopoly.  This  unfortunate  iiotioi]  leads  them  inces- 
santly to  crouch  to  the  government — to  humiliate  themselves^to  compro- 
mise their  independence ;  it  sufficiently  explains  why  so  many  of  tbem 
have  merely  endeavoured  thi«  year  to  attract  notice  by  whimsical  or 
extraordinary  predoctions,  in  the  hope  d)at  they  would  be  ben^t  for  the 
Me  of  the  crown,  or  of  some  superior  dignhy.  With  mA  prejaffct 
it  is  JibpMsiMa  to  etfiect  that  French  industry  will  take  aaj  ijjiugrtit 
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ud  dnnAfe  tprii^,  until  people  wifl  condesceitd  to  work  for  tlic  worM 
in  geDcnl,  for  the  public  are  a  far  wider  market  than  the  court.  It  ii 
to  the  public,  Ibe  supreme  arbiter  of  all  commercial  destinies,  that  wc 
Might  always  to  look  :  tbe  royal  manificence  is  a  retouree  bounded  1^ 
ibe  civil  list,  and  ministerial  favours  find  their  limits  in  the  budget. 

"What  ought  then  to  be  tbe  object  of  exhibitions  of  onr  productions, 
and  the  direction  tliat  we  sboold  give  to  industry  i  It  is  to  bring  forward 
■t  periodical  tnterrals  tbe  machines,  tbe  methods  of  working,  the  tissues, 
Ibe  irllcles  of  every  kind  that  shall  have  beca  brought  to  p^ectioo,  wiA 
lefctcnce  to  price  and  executino;  to  proclaim  ingenious  or  original  in- 
ventions, particnlarlr  distinguishing  such  as  are  useful.  A  methodical 
risssification  would  be  essentially  necessary  to  attain  this  object." — p.  9. 
Tbe  restoratioD  of  Ae  Bourboti  dynasty  in  1815  is  now  the 
en  &om  which  the  gromng  prosperity  of  France  takes  its  date. 
Tbe  ravages  made  by  the  wars  of  the  revolution  and  of  rtie  em- 
pire upoD  her  population  and  wealth,  have  been  estimated,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Dupin,  at  two  millions  of  men,  and  600  millions 
tterliog  of  En|li9h  money.  Every  succeeding  year  of  peace  18, 
however,  healing  these  severe  wounds ;  private  losses  have  been 
tndemnified;  houses  and  factories  have  been  rebuilt;  the  cattle 
■nd  live  stock  are  more  numerous  than  before  the  war,  and  the 
popnlation  has  been  augmented  in  thirteen  years  by  two  millions 
and  a  half  of  inhabitants.  In  adverting  to  the  state  of  French  in- 
dnstry  in  its  several  branches,  we  shall  shew  that  although  stripped 
of  its  rerdure,  ib  life  was  never  extinguished;  but  that  its  winter 
being  past,  it  put  forth  fresh  shoots  in  the  spring,  and  is  already 
covered  with  a  profusion  of  blossoms  that  promise  a  rich  crop  oif 
fruit  to  its  diligent  cultivators. 

It  is  the  result  of  the  observations  of  Mr.  Jacob,  in  his  Report 
pnUished  in  April  last,  Aat  the  agriculture  of  France  occupies 
one  of  the  lowest  ranks  of  any  of  the  northern  states  of  Europe, 
bong  inferior  to  that  of  the  Netherlands,  Hanover,  Prussia, 
Sttony,  Denmark,  Poland,  and  even  Austria.  Although  about 
two-thirds  of  the  population,  or  twenty-one  out  of  her  thirty-two 
■lilliom  of  inhabitants,  are  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
the  old  system  of  farming  has  been  hitherto  but  little  departed 
&om,  and  the  scientific  principles  that  guide  the  English  agricul- 
turists, though  beginning  to  make  their  way,  are  yet  by  no  means 
is  general  practice.  The  average  fertili^  of  the  soil  has  led  many 
of  Its  proprietors  to  rely  too  much  on  Aeir  natural  advantages, 
>ad  too  little  on  the  assistance  of  art.  The  protecting  duties, 
which,  like  those  of  England,  exclude  the  competition  of  foreign 
corn,  have  likewise,  it  is  to  be  feared,  tended  to  check  the  exer- 
^ons  they  were  designed  to  stimulate.  But  the  backwardness  of 
agriculture  is  mainly  attributable  to  tbe  very  partial  spread  of  edu- 
catioB  in  the  rural  districts,  there  being  out  of  40,000  c< 
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according  to  M.  Dupin,  1S,000  destitute  of  leachen ;  awl  out  of 
t\venty-6ve  millions  of  inhabitants  who  have  reached  a  teachabk 
age,  ten  millions  only  able  to  read.  Now  as  the  small  inde- 
pendent proprietors  of  land  amount  to  four  millions,  and  dieir 
families  to  twelve  or  fourteen  millions  more,  it  is  obvious  that  this 
state  of  ignorance  must,  under  such  circumstances,  be  attended 
with  far  more  prejudicial  eflTects  upon  production  than  if  it  existed 
in  England,  where  the  labourers  are  under  the  orders  of  about 
thirty-two  thousand  large  proprietors,  and  the  success  of  cultiva- 
tion consequeotly  does  not  so  mainly  depend  upon  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge..  It  is  gratiiying  to  find,  however,  that  the 
large  proprietors  in  France  are  universally  desirous  for  the  ta- 
struction  of  the  rest,  and  that  societies,  rural  schools,  and  model- 
farms  have  been  established  under  very  favourable  auspices.  The 
Agricultural  Society  of  the  Seine  et  Oise,  which  comprises  many 
extensive  landed  proprietors,  bestows  annually  medals  and  prizes 
ou  the  small  cultivators  who  turn  their  hereditary  estates  to  die 
most  profit,  and  upon  the  hired  labourers  and  servants  employed  in 
large  farms,  who  perform  their  work  with  the  greatest  intelligence 
and  fidelity.  A  model-farm  has  been  lately  established  at  Rorille, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Meurthe,  about  six  leagues  froiu  Nancy,  by 
M.  de  Dombasle,  a  skilful  practical  agriculturist,  with  the  assist- 
ance, and  under  the  patronage,  of  the  Dauphin.  It  comprises 
land  of  three  different  sorts — clay,  sand  and  gravel — and  the  pro- 
per modes  of  culture  are  applied  to  each.  By  the  improvements 
in  ploughs  and  instruments  of  husbandry,  five  horses  and  nuK 
oxen  now  accomplish  at  Roville  more  work  than  thirty-five  beasts 
of  burthen  used  to  do  on  the  same  ground.  With  the  aid  of  the 
Scotch  threshing-machine,  M.  de  Dombasle  beats  out,  with  three 
horses,  three  hectolitres  and  a  half  (upwards  of  an  imperial  quar- 
ter) of  wheat,  and  other  grain  in  proportion.  Potatoes  are  culti- 
vated with  attention,  and  a  distillery  has  been  established  for  ex- 
tracting their  spirit.  M.  de  Dombasle  has  proved  what  will,  we 
think,  excite  some  surprise — that  land  of  a  middling  quality,  planted 
with  potatoes  for  fattening  beasts,  will  be  more  productive  than 
the  richest  meadow.  No  stronger  encomium  can  be  made  on  the 
skill  of  M.  de  Dombasle,  than  the  fact  that  he  has  more  than 
doubled  the  produce  of  the  land; — the  average  annual  return  d 
Roville  being  59  francs  per  hectare  (of  2)  acres),  while  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  department  of  the  Meurthe  is  but  281  francs  p« 
hectare.  At  Mouccy,  in  the  department  of  the  Moselle,  the 
model-farm  of  M.  Bouchotte  is  famous  for  its  breed  of  horses. 
The  Agricultural  Society  of  Strasbourg  has  just  commenced  an 
experimental  plantation  of  fruit  and  forest  trees  in  Alsace — a 
want  observable  not  merely  in  that  department,  but  throughout  the 
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^b«le  eoan^,  «KC8pt  perbaps  Korniandy  and  parts  oi  Brittany. 
In  Fraoche  Coint6  and  the  department  of  Doubs,  the  govem- 
■Mnt  has  Uken  the  breeding  of  cattle  under  its  peculiar  care, 
and  established  annual  exbibitiotu  and  prizes.  In  tbeae  parts,  as 
also  in  Montbdiard,  the  luelesa  practice  of  feeding  off  the  land  is 
beginnii^  to  be  discontinued,  it  beJog  ascertaiDed  that  a  hectare 
of  inclosed  ground  produces  one-third  more  if  not  subjected  to 
this  ceremony.  The  arrondissement  of  Montb^ltard  has  aban- 
doned  the  system  of  fallows  in  use  in  the  rest  of  the  department, 
and  cultivates  with  success  both  flax  and  the  turnip.  In  Fraoche 
Cmati  the  verj'  beggars  are  becoming  industrious;  they  goabout 
collecting  manure  tul  they  have  accumulated  a  certain  quantity, 
when  they  take  it  to  a  proprietor,  who  allows  them  in  return  to 
plant  on  bis  soil,  and  receive  the  crop  of  a  proportionate  number 
of  potatoes.  In  Picardy  the  increase  of  the  sheep  flocks,  and  the 
improved  system  of  manuring,  have  added  to  the  fertility  of  die 
tiM.  At  Nouvion,  in  the  department  of  the  Aisne,  the  farms 
have  been  ornamented  by  hedges  and  plantations,  in  imitation  of 
the  adjoining  country  of  Hainault.  It  is  here  that  the  making  of 
ttdnlt,  and  wooden  utensils  called  bois-joHs,  is  chiefly  carried  on; 
the  supply  sent  to  Paris  annually  is  valued  at  .£17.000.  At 
Origny,  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Vervins,  the  children  of  the  bus* 
bandmen  are  employed  in  fan-making,  baskets,  8cc.  of  willow,  to 
tbevalDeof^40,000perannum.  In  Champagne  the  example  of 
M.  Ricbardot,  a  small  proprietor,  has  given  an  impulse  to  plant- 
ing, and  to  a  systematic  irrigation  of  the  land. 

The  culture  of  the  vine  la  a.  department  of  their  husbandry  of 
idiich  the  French  have,  perhaps,  a  ngbt  to  boast  more  than  any  other 
people.  The  same  grape,  when  tried  in  countries  under  the  same 
latibideastheaouthofrrance,  has  never  been  brought  to  an  equal 
degree  of  perfection.  The  plantatJona  of  vines  have  been  and 
ire  subject  to  severe  discouragements,  but  have  nevertheless  in- 
acased  by  one-third  over  their  extent  in  1789.  In  that  year 
tlieir  surface  was  estimated  at  1,200,000  hectares  of  laitd;  in 
1808 it  amounted  to  1,600,000;  and  in  1824  it  covered  1,728,900 
hectares.  The  vines  now  occupy  about  two  millions  of  cultiva- 
ton,  and  their  annual  produce  is  computed  at  forty  millions  of 
hectolitres;  the  value  oi  which,  at  fifteen  francs  per  hectolitre, 
m  lix  hundred  million  francs,  or  about  twenty-four  millions  sterling 
En^isb  m<Kiey.  Great  complaints  have,  however,  lately  been 
Bade  of  the  languishing  and  depressed  state  of  this  trade,  and 
^  investigation  of  its  actual  condition  forms  the  principal' topic 
of  M.  St.  Cricq's  speech  prefixed  to  this  Article.  The  minister 
appears  to  have  ttdteo  much  pains  in  investigating  the  question. 
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wbeter  the  bi|^  dbtits  impoMft  in  fincigB  cooibiei  fa«*e  fcnw^ 
about  the  at^iution  uid  want  of  demand  now  experienc«d ;  uA 
he  Aews  that,  with  the  emception  of  that  of  Eogland,  the  fon^ 
tarifis  csneot  kave  contributed  mach  to  tiiia  effect.  He  tfa« 
mIu  whether  it  is  expedient  to  adopt  any  measnrea  to  cortail  (ka 
■amber  of  vineyards  ?  as  seemed  fit  to  the  royal  wisdom  in  179^ 
(riwn  similar  complaints  sceni  to  have  been  preraleat. 

"  Shall  we  say  tbnt  the  secret  of  our  evils  consists  fn  this,  that  Uo 
many  vines  have  been  planted  !  that  it  is  superabundance  wfiich  ndoi 
ns>  that  we  ought  to  have,  as  was  the  cue  in  1731,  a  decree  (dietermi 
ef  which  prove  that  similar  ones  had  preceded  it)  orduning,  '  ikat  ab 
»ca  plantetio»  a/*  vimm  liM  be  made  in  the  kingdom,  aid  th^  thoie  wUet 
liaUiax  been  wKuUiaated  ttto  yean,  ekaU  mat,  mikr  tie  peMUg  of  tine 
tkaittand  bora,  be  Te-e»l^>ii*hed  vithout  tie  txprtta  femittwn  of  kit  Mm- 
Jetlgf  Surely  not,  gentlemen!  Thanh  God,  we  have  at  this  pefkid 
•lirer  means  of  preserving  the  sale  of  our  articles  of  culture,  and  of  pre- 
venting  an  excessive  depreciation  of  their  price.  These  means  coouit 
in  the  greatest  possible  developement  of  laoour,  and  in  the  increase  of 
consumption  wuich  is  thereby  promoted." — p.  17. 

.  lira  moet  eSectiial  method  of  attainiBg  these  ends  is,  unqaw- 
tfonaUy,  as  M.  St.  Cricq  appears  to  be  convincttd,  the  reductioD 
«f  the  iDleraal  duties.  Tbe  wine  growers  suffer  grievously  from 
Ae  pveuore  not  only  of  the  government  taxes  or  drmta  giairmi, 
iMit  of  tbe  octroi,  or  municipal  tax,  which  wine  pays  on  ^rtenng 
tbe  barriers  of  a  town,  but  of  which  bo  drawback  is  allowed  en 
its  ext(.  These  town  dues  are  very  uncertain,  and  in  some  plaMB 
ae  ezoeMive,  that  it  is  by  no  means  oncommoD  to  find  r  rendi 
wines  dearer  at  home  than  in  other  cotmtries  of  Europe.  IW 
octroi  of  Paris  is  twen^-ooe  francs  per  hectolitre,  aldiougfa  )k 
neater  part  of  the  wine  coatumed  is  not  worth  more  than  fiftseo 
nancs  Ine  hectolitre}  and  it  is  a  strange  anomaly,  that  those  lAo 
wish  to  get  wine  at  a  moderate  price  cannot  do  it  without  step- 
ping outside  of  one  of  the  barriers  of  the  metropolis,  where  tkn 
lue  at  once  in  Uie  "  Islands  of  the  Blest" — in  a  land  flowing  wilii 
'Bourdeaux  and  M&con — in  a  land  which  Ireedom  from  the  0€tm 
.  nakes  tbe  chosen  seat  of  those  votaries  of  Bacchus  who  pra- 
dently  prefer  imbibing  the  divine  liqtior  at  places  where  itesa 
be  had  at  moderate  prices.  We  stated  six  hundred  million  fianes 
to  be  the  value  of  thie  annual  produce  of  wine  in  Fr«nce ;  of  thi* 
•ne  hundred  millions  are  exacted  by  the  droits  geniraux,  and 
twenty  milliraiB  more  by  the  octroi,  makii^  a  total  taxation  of 
oae^^fth  part  of  the  whole — a  grievance  which  we  cannot  wonder 
is  sensibly  felt  diroughout  the  kingdon.  The  proprietors  of  «w- 
yards  have  petitioned  repeatedly  for  Uberation  tiom  these  festiis- 
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4iH%  i**d  ID ,  ev^  .4xM  whete  mlief  bw  been  gwttai},  4lit 
aontae  of  cfwaumpuoa  has .  surpaMed  expectatisB.  At'  Bous- 
iJMUz,  where  ibe  duty  is  one  half  less  than  at  Para,  twice  as 
nuch  is  consumed  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  iiAabitantB,  as 
iathemetroptrfi*.  The  further  reduc^oa  of  our  duty  {aavilt.&d. 
per  gaUon),  or  the  introduction  of  a  scale  on  the  lui  valorem  prin- 
ciple into  our  tariff — as  is  die  case  iu  America  and  in  sevenl 
countries  of  Europe — would  be  as  great  a  benefit  to  the  Freaoh 
vine  proprietors  as  it  would  be  an  acceptable  boon  to  our  mid- 
dling and  lower  classes,  and  a  certain  augmentaUon  of  the  rewe- 
ase.  This  is  a  subject  of  soioe  impoTtance,  to  which  we  shad 
probably  take  an  early  opportunity  of  returning.  -     - 

It  cannot  be  disguised  that,  with  the  eibception  of  puna  ef 
French  Flanders,  Normandy  and  Alsace,  the  breed  of  cattle  and 
liteep  in  France  is  yet  very  degenerate.  But  their  improvement, 
hke  that  of  maakind,  depends  upon  their  rearing ;  and  if  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Boville  aud  other  studs  be  followed,  there  seems  do 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  French  horses  may  one  day  equal  those 
of  Ei^land  or  Spain.  The  company  lately  formed  for  recovering 
Ibe  four  milUoii  b«::taref  of  narsh  land  now  uncultivated,  and  coo- 
nriag  than  into  pasture,  will  greatly  further  the  amelioratioa  of 
the  cattle,  as  weU  as  the  augmentation  of  their  numbers.  Twe  ' 
nillions  and  a  half  of  horses^  seven  jniUions  of  homed  ci^e,  and 
Jwty-two  milli<in8  of  sheep  and  goats,  are  certaisly  not.  a  lai^ 
Mock  for  ft  cDunti7  covering  fifty-three  and  a  half  mUlion  hsctavae 
itflaad. 

Ctf  the  improivements  in  the  quality  of  wool  we  ^aU  have  ogc»- 
aion  to  apeak  hereafter.  The  moat  eiperienoed  of  the  agriculr- 
torists  have  shown  that  the  fleeces  may  be  brought  to  almoataiV 
deured  degree  .of  perfection.  Whea  the  merinos  of  'Spain  fint 
^>peared  in  France,  the  partisans  ot  tha  coarse  mattrass-wool 
were  continually  alleging  that  Spanish  sheep  would  never  thrive  in 
Jfae  French  climate;  their  success  has.ihowever,  been  complelo. 
The  celebraled  M-  Temaux  has  imported  wools  of  wh^  aw 
called  the  Electoral  race,  and  baa  placed  the  goats  of  Thibet  in 
.kit  paik.  of  St.  Ouen.  nur  Pari*.  The  rugged  dealivibes  of  the 
Jura  have  been  adorned  with  Uie  magnificent  Naz  breed  of  MM* 
Girod  and  Perrault,  and  their  rams  are  now  attesting  in  New 
Holland  the  march  of  science  in  the  management  of  Socks  in 
France. 

Although  the  French  pigs  have  excited  many  facetious  obsen- 
TatioDs  from  travellers,  and  have  not  unfrequently  been  .compared 
to  greyhounds,  we  are  assured  that  the  method  of  fatteuing  tbem 
•t  a  snail  expetwe  is  begiuniug  to  be  better  understood,  and  that 
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tift  CMiMW  md  Ei^iKsh  breeds  m«  gcttng  into  «m  far  enm- 
iDg.  Th«  foct  tfatt  four  inillioiu  of  }Mg*  are  lulled  fearlr  ib 
France',  ^ews  of  how  great  importance  they  are  to  the  .huII 
^licultiirists. 

We  shall  allude  in  their  proper  place  to  thoae  branches  of  sfri- 
cnlture- immediately  connect«l  with  nuanuliutures.  The  mod 
eitensite  of  these  are  the  culture  of  beet-root  for  sugar ;  of  oleagi- 
Dous  plants,  particularly  at  Lille  and  Dijon ;  and  of  the  mulbeny 
for  eilk-worma  in  Languedoc  and  the  southern  provinces.  It  hu 
been  the  habit  in  England  to  consider  the  former  of  these  u 
merely  a  fanciful  amusement  of  national  vanity ;  but  it  appeui 
by  the  amount  of  its  consumption,  (between  seven  and  eight  mil- 
lion pounds  a  year,)  that  at  all  events  it  is  become  an  article  of 
some  practical  magnitude. 

The  state  of  the  roads  and  canals  of  France  has  hitherto  been  ■ 
serious  drawback  to  the  interchange  of  internal  commodities.  It 
has  recently  attracted  the  attention  of  the  government,  and  a  coift- 
nuBBton  was  appointed  at  the  close  of  the  last  session  to  inquire 
what  sum  of  money  would  be  required  to  put  the  roade  into  re- 
pair. Ih  the  southern  provinces,  and  oa  the  Netherlands  and 
German  frontier,  the  cares  of  the  commissioners  cannot  be  ein- 
ployed  without  benefit,  and  there  are  places  in  the  oeighbouihood 
of  Paris  which  in  England  would  not  have  been  suffered  to  re- 
main long  unindicted  asnuigances.  This  evil  is  the  more seriou^ 
H  the  rivers  are  so  mucb  affected  in  depth  of  water  by  die  change 
of  seasons,  that  their  navigation  is  often  obstructed — even  tbat  of 
such  streams  as  the  Seine  and  the  Rhone;  and  die  canals  at  pre- 
wnt  seem  to  be  ins  sort  of  uninisbed  state.  It  ia  alleged  that  the 
loans  of  1881  and  )8S2,  upon  which  189  million  tiancs  vnn 
raised,  are  insuflScieot  by  50  million  Irancs  to  complete  their  ob- 
ject. The  products  of  Provence  are  at  thia  day  obliged  to  go 
round  by  sea,  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  for  want  of  an  ia- 
tenial  navigation  to  Paris.  The  late  ministry  are  charged  by  M. 
BlaiK|ui  with  miscalculatioDi  and  careless  management  of  the 
grant,  and  he  laments  that  some  of  the  milhons  so  reckleasly 
squandered  within  the  last  forty  years,  had  not  been  applied  to 
the  renovations  that  are  now  found  essential  for  keeping  up  dw 
public  communicatioaa. 

"  Happily,"  he  adds,  "  the  genius  of  FVance  is  more  skilfiil  and  okr 
persevering  iu  producing,  than  the  bad  mioisters  we  have  met  with  are 
indefatigable  in  spending.  To  all  the  attempts  made  within  the  lattfeir 
years  to  retard  the  civiliiation  of  the  country,  our  operatives  have  replied 
only  by  a  generous  confidence  in  the  future,  up  to  tbe  time  when  welme 
seen  tbemj  not  without  admimtioo,  with  one  band  lay  at  (be  foot  of  te 
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tlMoe  dw  ek^tmmn  of 'Aeir  indnitiy,  and  with  die  otfaw  dcfcqit  [* 
.tbe  politic*)  baUoting-ura  the  TOte  that  will  repair  their  wronga! 

Id  turning  to  the  department  of  mutuhcturea,  it  is  obvioua 
^t  it  is  here  we  aie  to  look  for  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  extent 
trf  resourcea  the  French  have  made  available,  and  of  the  iogenuit; 
and  flexibility  of  their  geaius.  Since  the  commeDcement  of  die 
present  century  more  has  beoi  done  in  flubatantial  work  for  geoer 
ral  nsfl,  and  more  profit  made  from  foreign  esamplei,  than  in  the 
whole  fifteen  hundred  preceding  years;  and  in  nothii^  is  this 
more  striking  tban  in  the  metallui^^  arb,  to  which  we  shall  first 
refer. 

it  H  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  great  contumptioQ  of  iroo, 
copper  and  lead,  during  the  wars  of  the  revolution  and  the  em- 
pire, should  not  have  contributed  more  to  bringing  the  workman- 
ship of  them  to  perfection.  It  is  only  since  the  re-establishment 
of  their  intercourse  with  England  that  the  French  have  begun  to 
use  pit-coal  in  their  fuimces,  and  to  substitute  the  instrument 
called  a  flattener,  or  lamvoir,  for  the  hammer,  in  beating  iron  into 
plates.  Since  this  invention  plate-iron  has  not  only  become 
cheaper,  but  more  tenacious,  purer,  and  more  free  fr<MB  flaws. 
The  establishments  at  Creusot  and  Charenton,  of  MM.  Manbjr 
and  Wilson,  who  work  a  steam-engine  of  l60-horse  power,  fur- 
nisbed  the  exhibition  with  specimens  of  an  iron  mast  weighing 
€3  cwt.,  and  purchased  for  the  navy ;  the  stock  of  a  cog-wbeet  of 
73  cwt.,  and  a  section  of  a  rail-way,  with  an  iron  carriage — ^ 
symbol  of  the  approach  of  the  time  when  France  shall  really  be 
traversed  by  these  invaluable  contrivances.  At  Fourchambsult, 
m  Ae  depattment  of  the  Nidvre,  SOOO  workmen  are  employed  by 
MM.  Boigues;  they  have  ten  great  furnaces,  and  their  bellows 
are  blown  bysteam.  They  ship  annually,  up  and  down  the  Loire, 
iron  in  rods  and  sheets  to  the  weight  of  6,000  tons,  and  consume 
about  £3,000  chaldrons  of  coal,  and  100,000  cords  of  wood. 
Tile  factoiy  of  Pont-Saint-Ours,  on  the  Ni^vre,  is  famous  for  its 
axle-trees,  now  used  by  most  of  the  French  diligences,  and  of 
tried  strength.  The  forges  of  M.  Michel,  at  Corban<;on,  are  in  a 
very  thriving  state ;  the  iron  is  dug  on  the  spot ;  and  though  they 
have  not  the  advanbtge  of  coal,  the  fusion  and  refining  of  cast  iron 
is  e&cted  with  beech  charcoal,  and  the  chafing  of  bar  iron  by  ■ 
charcoal  of  chatwood.  Three  hundred  labourers  are  employed; 
the  great  furnace  supplies  70  tons  of  cast  iron  a  month;  the 
forges  wodc  at  the  rate  of  IS  cwt.  in  twenty-four  hours;  and  the 
machinery  for  har  iron  b  able  to  pass  4)  cwt.  of  iron  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  To  shew  that  this  prcmress  is  not  confined  to  parti- 
cular foctoiiea,  we  need  only  state  that  the  number  of  tons  of  cast 
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iron  nsde  n  Fraace  ia  1814  wu  100,000;  in  iMS,  ^SOjOSd; 
Uld  in  16S7  upwards  of  200,000.  In  1SI4  one  mtUioQ  t«tH  «f 
coal  wera  estrat^sd  from  the  miow,  vad  in  1825  one  miUioa 
and  K  half  of  tons.  Tbere  ttn  now  400  gvemt  faraaces  M  wo^; 
60/XK>  men  are  et^aged;  and  the  iron  manu&clures  alone  yieU 
an  annual  produce  of  three  millions  sterling.*  The  miues  of  the 
Jura,  the  Vosres,  the  Puy-de-Dooe,  the  Pjivoeeft,  and  other 
raoBDtainoua  dutiicts,  furaish  an  abundutt  supply  of  iron;  hat 
diis,  as  well  as  ever;  other  of  the  metallurgic  arts,  sufiere  seveidf 
from  the  difficult;  of  procuring  coal.  Although  Fiaace  is  by  ao 
means  deficient  in  coal,  but  on  the  contrary  large  fields  of  coal 
and  collieries  exist  in  the  nortb-eaat,  in  the  departm^itt  of  Pu;- 
de-Donie  and  Cantal,  and  dience  along  the  Allier  to  Nevsra.tBl 
in  many  other  districts,  the  difficulty  of  carrying  it  away,  wfaa 
raised,  renders  this  sort  of  fuel  almostunavailable,  unlets  it  is  met 
with  on  tbe  spot.  The  consumption  of  wood  for  the  fusion  af 
metals  takes  one-fourth  of  the  whole  <]uaQtity  cut  throuf^uttke 
kingdom — a  quantity  that  cxivers  a  surface  of  400,000  hectares  o( 
land;  and  as  coke  is  scarcely  ever  employed,  it  may  weUbp 
c(HKeived  that  wood  fuel  is  every  day  becoming  dearer,  and  that 
unless  steps  )u«  taken  to  open  die  mines  and  faciUtate  die  car- 
nage of  coal,  the  effect  upon  tbe  iron  works  must  be  very  seii- 
ons.     On  (bis  subject  M.  Blanqui  says  in  his  last  speech — 

"  In  fact,  St  this  moment,  gcntleoKU,  the  question  of  tbe  priceff 
French  uon  is  reduced  to  tbe  question  of  the  price  of  wood.  The  rtfioing 
of  iiOB  by  coal  is  twice  as  economical  j  bnt  where  are  oar  tsil'iowli,  oor 
means  ct  conummtcatioa  by  land  and  water,  oar  steam- cairiigei  swi 
■team-reitels  to  traniport  tbe  coal !  Where  ia  our  engines  are  tkne 
English  piston  bellovrs  which  work  four  or  fi?e  years  without  being  oat 
of  order,  and  which  produce  five  or  six  tboussod  quintab  (210  to  ZaO 
tons)  of  cast  iron  a  day }  Do  we  not  yet  Bee,  io  mimy  places,  miserable 
furnaces,  with  leathern  bellows  fit  only  for  the  forge  of  a  horse-thoeiiig 
blacksmith?  Is  our  use  of  the  flattener  as  advanced  as  it  oaght  to  b^ 
when  our  iron  in  bars  still  costs  63  francs,  and  English  iron  odI; 
26  francs !  When  shall  we  melt,  like  our  neighbours,  1290  miUkn  kilo- 
grams (1,200,000  tone)  c^ iron  yearly  on  our  owa  soil?" 

Tbe  working  of  steel  and  of  white  or  tinned  iron,  which,  simx 
the  secret  of  working  it  was  carried  out  of  the  kingdom  in  l69S, 
by  the  Calvinists,  in  consequence  of  their  persecution  by  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,  seems  notto  have  been  recovered  until  of  late  years, 
is  now  going  on  with  great  eneigy  and  success  in  many  parts  of 
France,  particulariy  at  St.  Ktienne  and  in  the  departmenta  of  the 
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UM,  ami  of  the'Lower.  I^ue,  Sttnngft  for  carnagee  «re  mUe 
aptat  perfectioD  by  Gurigou,  of  Toulouse,  and  toe  jury  at  ^tet 
ukwiliaD  awarded  a  silver  raadid  to  Sirodot  and  Co.  of  B^,  itv 
Ae  C6te  d'Or,  for  their  steel  knittin^eedlee.  coim,  dies,  and 
iliaini  It  is  true  that  the  hardware  factoriee,  in  geaeral.  use 
Eogltsh  wid  Genaan  Meel,  but  as  k  is  well  kaown  tk^  steel* 
«oi^ng  depends  i»ore  on  manual  dextentf  than  scientific  kaow- 
bdge,  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  the.  French  will  nltiraatelr 
Mcxeed  as  well  in  diis,  as  they  have  io  arts  of  a  liimlar  character. 
Haoj  maii^ctnres  of  hardware  have  been  entirely  created  of 
late  years.  Fraaee  used  to  procure  from  Germany  her  scjthea 
■ad  iiekle*  as  well  as  files,  and  now  she  is  able  to  aapply  all 
Bmope  with  these  artides,  if  they  w-ere  wanted.  MM.  Ganigou, 
ef  Toulotne,  m^Le  100,000  scythes  a  year,  of  good  quality,  at 
two  francs  a-pieee.  M.  Saiet  fins,  of  AmlxHsei  (who  supplie* 
tike  aavy.)  furniabsd,  in  1806.  200,000  pwcele  of  files  of  the 
Geiman  aort,  M^OX)  doaen  EBgl^i  fika, e,000 parcels  of  Narea»- 
be^  files,  and  6>00O  boHs  ftmn  3  to  10  lbs.  weight.  Cast  koa 
Unges  are  selling  at  six  fraacs  a  dozen.  Kail  making  has  bees 
■uch  itefireved,  and  by  no  one  more  than  M.  Sirot,  ofi  VateD- 
aranes,  who  has  fiOO  machines  fw  nails  of  iron,  zinc,  and  copber, 
and  who  has  made  their  use  so  easy,  that  a  child  of  ten  years  bh£ 
can  m«ke  8(000  nails  in  a  day.  Wke-drawwg  is  much  better 
l^adtmtiDod  tfaan  foraaerly;  it  is  perforiaed  at  Paris,  in  the  depatt- 
^■Ifl  ot  the  Orae  and  the  Oise,  at  Vdendenaes,  and  many 
other  placca;  awl  ttn  has  been  drawn  so  fitie  as  to  be  made  into 
aader- waistcoats.  Twenty  years  ago,  saws  had  not  bean  matm- 
bctured  is  France,  and  now  they  are  made  in  great  numbers  and 
^rfectionb  The  circular  saws  of  M.  Mongm,  of  Paris,  were 
deseiredly  admired  by  the  visitors  of  die  Louvre.  Sted  braceltta 
lad  other  ornaments  are  in  common  nse.  The  most  neglected 
of  alt  hardware  are  pim  and  needles:  M.  Blanqui  says,  there  ia 
only  <Hie  pin  manuiacturer  in  Franca^  M.  Fouqaet,  of  Ru^es, 
in  the  department  of  the  Eure,  and  abst^utely  not  one  ei^i^^ed 
in  needles — thoee  essential  impleai«it«  of  domestic  imloMry. 
The  meolding  of  iron  in  sand,  in  imitation  of  brooae,  for  iNM^Ues, 
baedets,  2tc.  is  carried  oa  chiedy  lo  Paris,  and  ia  executed  with 
n«ch  taste  and  elegance. 

The  article  of  copper  is  one  that  has  riaen  into  coasMerablv 
importance  within  the  last  twelve  years.  Several  of  the  great 
Sm^  propnetors  have  visited  Wales  and  Comn-all,  a«d  made 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  process  and  machinery  of  the 
copper  works  there,  nnd  hence  has  resulted  a  msterial  miprove- 
ment  upon  the  mode  of  refining  this  metal  for  fiat  sheets  aad 
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shcMiing,  for  cauldrons,  and  cyKnders  for  pmttng  clotfis.  T^ 
two  principal  co[>per  eataUiihments  are  thoie  of  Debladts  aawi 
Co.  at  Imphy,  in  the  departnient  of  the  Ni^vre,  and  of  MM .  Frer«- 
jean,  at  Vienoe,  in  that  of  the  Isire.  1'he  former  was  founded 
m  1816,  and  in  1824,  by  means  of  a  water-engine  of  eighty-six- 
horse  power,  produced  600  tons  of  copper  and  plates,  and  SDd 
tons  oi  iron  for  plates.  Subsequently,  by  the  erection  of  two  steam- 
engines,  on  Boulton  and  Watt's  pHncifile,  together  of  ll6-horve 
power,  the  new  factory  has  produced  2,500  tons  of  copper  and 
plates,  nnd  2,000  tons  of  iron.  They  work  annually  lfi;0OO  chests 
of  tin,  of  225  sheets  each ;  and  consume  30,000  chaldrons  of  coal. 
Their  aiticleB  are  spread  through  all  France,  and  her  colonies, 
and  extend  to  Switzerland  and  toe  Netherlands.  At  Imphy,  600 
workmen  are  kept,  and  its  copper  and  tin  plates  and  atensita  not 
only  supply  tbe  naval  service,  but  have  dej»&ts  and  warehonses  in 
all  the  principal  towns  in  the  kingdom.  The  metal  is  found  in 
considerable  quantities  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lyons;  but,  like  iron,  a  great  part  of  the  quantity  consumed, 
ia  still  obtained  from  foreign  countries. 

The  last  seven  years  have  brought  the  art  of  fusing  and  beating 
lead  to  great  excellence.  Twelve  leaden  tables  vrere  exhibited 
in  the  Louvre,  by  Voisin  and  Co.,  made  entirely  by  fusion,  bst 
of  as  precise  dimensions  and  of  as  much  solidity  as  if  diey  had 
been  laminated  by  the  flattaner.  The  Uigennity  of  M.  LemMe; 
of  Paris,  and  otliere,  has  given  a  new  impnlse  to  diis  branch  of 
industry,  by  dieir  method  of  construcring  the  longest  leaden  pipes 
wittiout  soldering,  by  stretching  the  metal  with  an  indented  or 
canallated  flattener  over  a  rod,  and  drawing  it  off  afterwards  like 
wires.  Sheet  lead  is  now  made  of  as  large  dimensions  as  any  that 
ean  be  met  with  in  England.  The  departments  of  the  Arri^ge, 
Fioiiterre,  and  others,  yield  a  small  supply  of  lead  ore,  but  the 
proportion  imported,  compared  with  that  extracted  from  die  mines, 
H  neater  than  that  of  the  oriier  metals. 

Zinc  is  used  in  France  for  many  of  the  purposes  which  copper 
answers  with  us,  as  for  consb-ucting  baths,  for  sheathing  ships, 
and  roofing  homes;  for  which  last  purpose  it  is  found  to  be 
cheaper  than  slate,  aad  durable  for  twenty  years.  Tlie  prefec- 
ture of  Rouen  is  covered  with  this  metal,  as  is  the  case,  indeed^ 
with  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  and  several  English  edifices. 
.  Platina,  hitherto  so  scarce  a  metal,  has  been  imported  in  saffi- 
ctent  quantities  to  reduce  it  considerably  in  price.  It  is  used  for 
CTUcibles,  boilers,  and  other  chemical  apparatus.  The  largest 
wedge  yet  seen  in  France,  was  exhibited  in  the  Lotivre,  by  Cnoq 
and  Co.,  and  weighed  2,910  ounce*. 
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We  subjoin  a  table  of  the  metals  imported- into  and  exported 
from  France  in  1826.  The  kil<^raaitB«  iaequt^to  fi^  ^glibU 
pounds,  avoirdupois.     Tbe  gramme  is  about  19  grains. 
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It  would  lead  to  too  lengthened  a  detail,  were  we  to  particu-* 
hriie  tbe  various  improvements  in  machinery  that  have  been 
■ffected  within  tbe  last  few  jean,  or  even  the  specimens  that  were- 
so  much  admired  in  the  Louvre.  The  mechanism  of  pumps  haS' 
been  thought  to  great  perfection,  whether  for  the  purpose  of 
irrigation,  of  exhaustioa  of  canals,  ponds,  fee.  or  against  fire; 
Hie  principle  of  the  hydraulic  balance  has  been  more  effectually 
than  befdre  put  into  practice  by  M.  Frimot.  A-pump  upon  this 
VfttBia  has  been  erected  in  the  dock-jard  of  Brest,  which  raises- 
07  unities  of  labour,  or  260  cubic  metres  of  water  an  hour,  to 
Qtt  height  of  six  or  seven  metres,  and  does  as  much  \roik  as  988 
mm  applied  to  the  best  nnval  pumps.  Hydraulic  presses  are  in 
oae  for  packing,  for  planing,  for  the  makine  of  gunpowder,  and 
Ae  extraction  of  sugar  from  beet-root.  Much  care  and  atten- 
tion have  been  bestowed  on  die  construction  of  steam-engines; 
nd  some  beautiful  specimens  with  horizontal  and  oscillating 
cylinders,  and  on  Watt's  lower  pressure  plan,  excited  great  ai>< 
^■ose  in  the  Louvre.  They  do  not  yet  pretend  to  equal  onr 
sBgioes;  but  s  reference  to  the  undermentioned  prices,  extracted 
from  the  scale  published  by  the  makers  last  year,  proves  that 
French  steam-engines  can  be  now  made  at  no  unreasonable  rates. 

nice  of  a  tteara-engine  with  oscillating  cinder,  of      -  £. 
lO-horse  power,  in  1827 560 

Do.  of  50-bone  power 1,920 

Price  of  a  lower  prettnre  eogioe,  on  Watt's  plan,'  of 

lO-bone  power 800 

Do.  of  SOrhone  power . 3,040 
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The  new  macbine  for  drying  tisauisa,  the  new  loom  of  K. 
Betgncs  snd  the  Nmplifieatioa  of  the  machine  called  (be  Banc  de 
Broches,  by  M.  Caila,  are  much  approwed  bj;  aaentific  men;  ibe 
latter,  ia  particular,  has  been  brought  iato  very  general  use,  and 
baa  received  many  flattering  testimonies  of  approbation  from  the 
ManeheMer  raamifacturerv.  SeTsral  new  eagiHea  for  woriiif^ 
wool  are  in  play:  the  mechanical  printing-press  of  M.  Gaultier- 
Idacuiopie  Uirows  off  2000  sheets  an  faoiir;  and  the  wlne-^reas 
of  Kevillon,  of  Mftcon,  obtains  a  twendedi  part  more  jntce  than 
tfaecommon  machines.  IliedistiUeries  have  reaped  much  benefit 
from  the  method  they  have  discovered  of  dnrtilltng  and  recti^iiif 
brandy  at  the  same  time;  and  great  hopes  are  entertained  by  the 
advocates  of  the  cultivatian  of  beet-root,  from  their  recent  successes 
io  die  process  of  evaporation.  The  madiinery  imported  into 
France-appearsat  present  to  ^e  inconsiderable;  the  official  retunu 
for  1826, valuing  it  at ^73^78,  and  the  exportations  at^34,036. 
The  prohibition  of  the  English  law  now  only  extends  to  machinery 
used  m  riM  woollen,  cotton,  silk,  and  linen  manufactures.  The 
smuggling  of  these  articles  Iroin  England  is  not,  we  hare  reason 
to  bdLievQ,  carried  on  to  any  great  extent,  oa  account  at  the 
faeavy  duties  imposed  by  France  on  the  admission  of  maduoeiy 
and  maoulactured  iron  of  every  description,  amounting  in  some 
insCanees  to  thirty  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

The  fabrication  of  woollens  in  France  has  been  practised, 
though  in  a  rough  manner,  from  as  early  a  period  as  the  fourteenth 
eentury.  It  received  considerable  encour^ement  from  Cardinal 
Ridielieu,  and  still  more  from  the  famous  Colbert,  who  per- 
suaded Louis  the  Fourteenth  to  offer  a  bonus  of  2,000  livres  for 
each  loom  at  work,  and  to  permit  the  nobility  to  enter  into  mann> 
£acturing  speculations  without  derogating  from  their  rank.  In 
i66Q  there  were  44,S00  wool  machines  in  activity ;  and  the  cloth, 
the  fabric  of  which  had  been  confined  to  Engtaml  and  Holland, 
began  to  be  made  at  Abbeville,  at  Louviera,  ElbcBuf,  and  RoueO. 
The  royal  factory  of  the  Gobelins,  since  so  celebrated  for  the 
luxury  aw)  magnificence  of  its  productions,  was  also  est^bUshefi 
in  this  reign.  It  is  only,  however,  of  late  years  that  the  introduc- 
tion <rf  caramg  machines,  and  other  amelioraliims  in  the  systeiQ 
of  spinning  and  weaving,  has  placed  woollen  cloths  at  the  comr 
mand  of  the  population  in  generaL  The  policy  of  the  French 
govenunent  has  been  for  a  long  time  to  encourage  the  exclusifi: 
use  of  their  own  wool,  by  heavy  duties  on  the  raw  material  of 
other  countries,  and  accordingly  nearly  four-fiftI)s  of  the  wool 
consumed  in  France  is  of  native  produce.  The  proapenty  4f  Ae 
wool  trade  ia  thwefepe  made  mainly  to  depend  on  the  caterticns  of 
the  agriculturists -to  ameliorate  the  quality  of  the  faeces.  This 
object  has  excited  tbe  greatest  eniulatioo  in  all  parts  of  the  eouit- 
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to^  the  flocks  of  the  Ccunle  de  PoUgmc  and  M.  Maurel,  in 
Alvados  and  Ari&ge ;  (hose  of  M.  Poital  and  the  Vicomte  Jw 
uiot,  in  the  departmenU  of  Aude  and  Mame ;  aod  of  M.  Bour- 
jteois-AudouK,  of  Turcoing  (remarkable  for  their  whiteness);  aod 
MM.  Perniult  and  Girod,  iu  the  department  of  the  Aio,  have 
been  brought  to  aa  great  perfection  as  can  well  be  imagioed. 
The  importation  of  the  Saxony  sheep,  of  those  of  the  Leicester- 
shire and  the  South  Oowos,  and  of  the  merinos,  have  been  suc- 
cessfii II J  practised  by  the  proprietors  we  have  mentioned,  by  the 
Vicomte  de  Bouill^,  of  Nevera,  M.  Seillidre,  the  Conatesse  du 
Cayla,  and  very  many  others.  The  career  of  M.  Temaux  u, 
however,  the  most  splendid,  and  he  is  really  worthy  of  tbe  title 
nven  him  by  M.  Blanqui,  "  le  repr^sentant  par  excellence  da 
Findiistrie  Fran^aise."  This  enterprising  citizen,  in  bis  double 
capacity  of  agriculturist  and  manufacturer,  employs  upwards  of 
5.000  workmen,  and  has  establish meuts  at  Paris,  St.  Oueot 
Bbeims,  Sedan,  Lonviers,  and  Elboauf.  He  has  imported  the 
Saxony  rams  and  crossed  them  with  French  merinos,  and  the 
fleeces  of  the  sheep  thus  bred  have  been  found  fully  equal  to  the 
finest  and  softest  Saxony  wool.  He  has  also  introduced  the 
English  long'WooUed  sheep  to  a  great  extent,  and  has  removed 
many  difficulties  which  prevailed  in  spinning  this  kind  of  wool,  aa 
well  aa  camels'  and  goats'  hair.  M.  Temaux  has  lately  brought 
into  ose  a  machine  for  opening  and  cleaning  wool,  and  others  for 
ailline  and  washing  cloth,  invented  by  M.  Charbon.  The  con- 
Himp&on  of  his  cloth  and  casimir  in  Paris  is  said  to  be  prodi- 
gious, particularly  as  he  has  established  tailors  of  his  own  to 
oppose  the  monopoly  which  the  rest  of  thjs  fraternity  possess^ 
and  who  are  now  making  coats  of  the  best  possible  quality  at 
&om  forty-five  to  eighty  francs  each.*  Those  principal  seats  of 
the  cloth  manufacture,  Sedan,  Elboeuf,  and  Louviers,  have,  pror 
served  dieir  repute  for  cloths,  coatings,  and  casimirs,  of  every 
qnality  and  colour.  The  best  superfine  blue  cloth  is  selling  at 
me  latter  place  at  forty  francs  the  ell,  and  very  good  may  be  liad 
at  twenty  francs.  Nor  is  it  in  the  north  of  France  only  that  pro- 
gress is  making ;  specimens  from  Castres,  Carcassonne,  I^odeve, 
and  other  towns  in  the  soutli,  and  from  Bourges  and  Ch&teau- 
lonx  in  the  centre  of  France,  have  proved  that  they  are  beginniug 
to  compete  with  the  northern  fabrics  in  fineness,  brilliancy,  and 
mbstance.  The  mixed  stufis,  gambroons,  and  flannels  of  Rheima 
are  in  much  esteem,  and  from  their  cheapness  and  durability,  are 
•n  excellent  article  of  clothing  for  the  poor. 


Tot-  ni.  NO.  VI. 
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ILe  home  inftDafwIare  of  Cadimir  ahvwFs  ia  ao  invaMicd 
wfatch  France  owes  entirely  to  M.  Tetnaun.  It  is  said  that  tfas 
India  shawlv  were  brought  into  use  by  the  officers  of  the  anny  of 
Egypt  after  their  return  from  the  espeditioo  so  fetal  to  die 
Maneluket,  from  whom  a  large  (fuantity  was  captured.  Tb« 
rage  thea  began  among  the  French  ladies  for  these  beautiful  arto- 
clei,  but  their  very  high  price,  as  well  as  that  of  the  wool  of 
which  they  were  made,  prevented  them  for  some  time  firom  bo< 
ooming  common.  The  raw  material  is  supplied  by  the  goats 
which  browse  on  the  plains  of  Khirgiz,  whence  it  is  brought  to 
Moscow  for  sale,  and  it  is  calculated  that  a  pound  of  this  genuine 
woal,  ithieh  hardly  suffices  for  the  chain  of  a  shawl,  cannot  be 
imparled  from  thence  into  France,  washed,  picked,  and  spun,  for 
less  than  150  francs.  M.Ternaux  has,  after  surmonnting  manyob* 
stacles,  naturalized  the  breed  of  the  Thibet  goats ;  and  the  French 
wool  supplies  the  place  of  the  oriental  so  periectly,  that  all  soiug- 
gling  from  India  is  at  an  end.  This,  however,  could  not  have 
been  effected  withost  the  coH>peTatioa  of  the  ingenuity  of  the 
weavers,  particularly  of  MM.  Deneirouse  and  Gauasen,  and  oi 
the  bouse  of  L^nind-Lemor,  v/iuy  have  succeeded  admirably  in 
striped  shawls,  and  in  making  them  two-sided,  or  without  a  wrong 
side.  The  palm-trees,  pagodas,  hieroglyphics,  and  such  eastern 
designs,  have  been  well  imitated  by  M.  Rey  and  M.de  Mau^ 
petit,  of  Beauvais,  and  many  other  manufecturers  ^riiose  prodoo- 
tions  graced  dte  exhibition.  It  is  rather  curious  that  the  sfaawb 
cKpoited  to  the  East  are  ornamented  with  flowers  after  what  used 
to  be  the  French  fancy,  but  those  for  home  consumption  seU 
best  with  Indian  devices,  though  the  novehy  of  then  must  now  be 
worn  off.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  home  conaumption  of 
shawb  may  be  formed  from  the  quantity  exported,  which  is  1826, 
was  as  follows  :— 

Shawls  of  silk  wadding,  about    100,000  kilogrammes.* 
Casbmir    -        -  3,000         ditto. 

Woollen     -        -  41,000         ditto. 

The  fabric  of  carpets  may  be  divided  into  five  sorts.  The  firat 
is  that  of  the  royal  manufactories,  called  by  M.  Blanqui "  k  gewv 
parasite,"  which  certainly  are  creditable  to  the  talent  of  the  work- 
men, but  the  length  of  time  required  to  perfect  them,  sometimes 
five  or  six  years,  makes  their  price  preposterously  high.  Tha 
carpets  of  the  Gobelins  and  the  Savonnerie  are  seldom  valued  at 
less  than  WOl.  or  300/.  each.  The  next  class  are  ^ose  of  Au- 
busson  and  Felletin,  in  the  department  of  theCreuse,  of  both  loi^ 
and  short  nap  and  of  the  velvet  kind,     llie  principal  establijh- 

*  A  kilogmnme  is  the  average  wcigtit  at  ooe  shawl. 
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mKt/m  -ttf  tbote  of  M.  SallmdrMue  and  M;  Rogier,  wbose 
doioeat  pioducdons  are  actualiy  oot  move  tfaoB  ooe-fifth  of  the 
price  of  tbose  of  the  rojral  factories.  Tbe  carpets  of  Atrambl^ 
asd  Co.  of  Paris  are  covered  with  a  bituminotw  varnish,  which 
Bakes  tbem  resemble  the  sail-cloth,  or  oil-cloth  that  we  use. 
MM.  Venoet,  of  Bourdeaux,  work  in  die  common  English  ne- 
tbod;  their  articles  «rc  chieSy  coarse,  but  their  price  is  as  low  as 
sixty  ccotinies  a  fool.  At  Autuo,  carpets  are  made  of  cows'  hair 
— oot  wTj  handsome  certainly,  but  both  cheap  and  durable. 
Hie  competition  of  these  different  nanufacturers  will,  in  th« 
oovrae  of  time,  bring  carpets  into  ai  common  use  as  in  England; 
Btd  tbe  royal  factories  will  then  be  considered  as  little  else  than 
a  monument  to  mark  the  absurd  misdirection  that  has  hitherto 
bees  given  to  capital  and  industi^  in  Uiis  branch  of  the  woollea 
fiiMc. 

We  have  raentioDed  that  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  wool  con- 
smwd  in  France  is  of  home  produce,  and  the  rapid  progress  of 
ifais  consumption  will  appear,  when  it  is  stated,  that  in  181S  the 
whole  quantity  worked  was  seventy-seven  million  pounds,  and 
that  in  18S6  it  had  increased  to  one  hundred  and  ten  million 
pounds ;  and  the  valtie  of  tbe  cloth  manufactures  amounted  to 
twelve  millions  and  a  half  sterling  of  English  money.  The  total 
number  of  sheep  kept  in  France  is  ^9,504,000,  of  which  4,000 
■PC  of  tbe  Electoral  Sason  breed,  6,300,000  are  merinos  of  di£- 
lerent  sorts,  and  84,000,000  are  natives.  The  value  of  their 
Aeecas  is  4,554,000/.  sterling,  which,  according  to  calculations 
lately  made  by  M.  Temaux,  might  be  increased  to  8,357^201.  if 
pnmer  attention  were  genra^ly  paid  to  the  crossing  the  breeds  of 
■abve  sheep  with  mennos.  Unfortonately,  however,  the  du^  of 
iSl.  per  cent,  that  now  attaches  on  the  importatioa  of  the  nw 
material  into  France,  operates  very  injuriously  to  this  branch  of 
ndustry,  and  her  exportation  of  cloth  is  naturally  diminishing  in 
proportion  to  the  decrease  in  the  stock  of  foreign  wool.  Tbe 
following  calculations  wUl  illustrate  this  effect:— 


AmiBS  or  imm  Ts<t>*  IStt,  i 


Iguansofn-iiool,  kilos. 

.     7,309,466 

69,089 

bpon  of  n>  -od 

S05.98t 

.     1JM7,S60 

ImporU  of  raw  wool,  kili^  3,787,979 

Mmubclured  do.    .  13,674 

ExportI  o(  raw  wool         .     .  49Mtl 

Minufactured  do.     .  710,S4j 


M.  Blanqai  c<MnplainB  bitterly  of  tbe  inattention  of  the  go- 
vernment to  the  interests  of  the  wool  trade,  and  contrasts  its 
effect  with  that  of  die  policy  of  Great  Britain  in  reducing  the 
duty  on  foreign  wool  from  sixpence  per  pound  to  a  penny  on 
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wool  above,  and  a  balfpenn;  on  wool  below  the  vdoe  of  >' 

shilling  per  pound.  In  1826  the  quantity  of  raw  wool  entered 
for  home  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  n,9S6fio\ 
lbs.;  and  in  1827,  28,111,196  lbs.;*  and  in  those  years  re^ 
spectively  the  official  value  of  the  woollen  manufactures  ei- 
ported  was  for  1826,  4,410,276/.;  and  in  1827,  5,0«4,546i.— 
sums  which  make  the  800,000/.,  at  which  the  exports  of  French 
manufactured  wool  in  1826  may  be  estimated,  appear  verytii- 
flinff.  "  France,"  says  M.  Blanqui,  "  once  mistress  of  die  clolh 
trade,  will  lose  by  neglect  this  lucrative  branch  of  her  indastriom 
prosperity ;  and  the  productions  which  we  have  admired  in  ^ 
Louvre,  when  surpassed  by  our  neighbours,  wilt  only  prove,  Ait 
in  1827  the  French  could  make  good  things,  but  tiiat  in  1828 
they  allowed  their  rivals  to  make  better."  We  trust  diere  is  no 
fear  of  our  own  ministry  yielding  to  the  clamour  of  the  agricul- 
turists for  an  increase  of  the  wool  duty  to  the  old  rate ;  but  if  a.oj 
additional  argument  against  its  being  raised  were  wanted,  it  might 
be  found  in  the  mischievous  effect  of  the  French  duty  upon  s 
manufacture  otherwise  so  flourishing.  This  is  die  main  subject 
upon  which  M,  St.  Cricq  declares  that  the  conflicting  stm^let 
of  the  landlords  and  the  manufacturers  have  rendered  inquiry 
necessary,  and  which  will  foim  the  first  care  of  the  commissim 
appointed  by  the  king.  It  would  certainly  be  desirable  for  oar 
wool  growers,  if  some  arrangement  could  be  made  that  wouW 
give  greater  facilities  for  the  introduction  of  their  produce  into 
France,  especially  in  the  present  glutted  state  of  the  home  market. 
The  reduction  of  the  export  duly,  however,  from  one  penny  per 
pound  on  shilling  wool,  and  one  halfpenny  per  pound  on  wool 
under  that  value,  to  one  shilling  per  cwt.,  has  afforded  some  rdief. 
and  was  a  well-timed  measure  for  many  of  die  proprietors  on  die 
southern  const.  Since  the  1 0th  of  August,  when  this  new  regft- 
ladon  came  into  effect,  there  has  been  a  cousiderable  increase  ia 
the  shipments  of  long  wool  for  France,  notwithstanding  Ak 
33  per  cent,  duty;  and  if  the  French  rate  were  reduced  at  all 
events  to  the  same  as  our  duty  on  foreign  woollen  cloth,  viz.,  13/. 
per  cent.,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  arrangement  would  be 
mutually  beneficial  to  both  countries. 

The  spinning  and  weaving  of  flax  has  been  the  employment  of 
the  French  peasantry  for  their  own  clothing  from  a  very  eaAj 
period.  It  was  first  begun  in  Normandy,  and  has  been  chiefly 
carried  on  in  the  northern  provinces,  and  particularly  at  Valen- 
ciennes and  Cambray,  the  stuffs  of  which  latter  town  are  so  veil 

*  TbequanlitjunfwrMJia  Ilioae  ;«n  wai,  in  18S6,  43.837,961  lbs.,  tod  in  1B1T. 
15,996,41Slba.i  but  the  Una  criterion  oT  the  effect  of  tbe  redaMioD  of  dM  duty  i>  Ae 
qouull;  UkcD  out  of  bond  tax  bome  Goninmpliaa. 
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known  uDder  the  English  name  of  Cambrics.  The  cultivation 
of  hemp  and  flax  occupies  about  350,000  acres  of  the  French 
soil,  notwithstanding  which,  M.  Blaoqui  attributes  the  slow  in- 
crease of  the  linen  manufactures,  compared  with  those  of  cotton, 
to  the  scarcity  and  deamess  of  the  raw  material.  The  tuct  cer- 
tainly is,  that  the  coarse  linens  of  more  northern  countries,  as 
Russia,  Gennany,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  have  always  found 
more  customers  than  the  French,  from  their  quality  and  price 
adapting  them  more  to  general  use.  The  art  of  making  da- 
mask and  table  linen  was  unknown  to  France  before  the  peace; 
it  has  since  been  introduced,  as  M.  Dupin  thinks,  by  means  of 
the  soldiers  who  served  in  the  northern  espedidons  under  Napo- 
leon, and  the  French  now  successfully  imitate  the  beautiful  da- 
nudLB  of  Saxony  aud  Silesia.  The  delicacy  and  perfection  of 
Iheir  Camforics  have  long  been  unrivalled,  and  many  of  the  speci- 
mens in  the  Louvre  proved  the  perfection  to  whidi  the  linen  ma- 
chinery has  been  brought  at  other  places.  A  sample  of  linen 
made  at  Laval  surpassed  every  thing  that  has  hitherto  been  pro- 
duced in  strength  and  pliancy,  and  contained  6000  threads  in  the 
chain.  The  price,  however,  (forty  francs  an  ell)  places  such 
cloth  above  the  reach  of  ordinary  purchasers ;  and  M.  Blanqui 
lecofnmends  the  manufacturers  of  Laval  to  study  more  the  general 
demand,  lest  foreign  linens  should  drive  them  from  their  ancient 
markets,  as  those  of  Bavaria  and  Holland  have  supplanted  them 
in  Spain.  MM.  Boniface  and  son,  of  Cambray,  have  exhibited 
sample*  that  kept  up  the  reputation  of  their  town ;  and  the  linen 
cloth  of  Oelloye  and  Co.  was  excellent,  and  reasonable  in  price. 
The  damasks  of  St.  Quentin  were  equal  to  an^  that  Germany 
could  produce ;  and  some  handkerchiefs  made  m  Valenciennes, 
and  omamentfnl  with  vignettes,  were  allowed  to  be  perfection 
itself.  The  thread  stockings  made  at  Paris  are  extremely  beau* 
tifhl,  and  well  suited  for  such  of  the  belles  of  the  metropolu  as 
have  pretty  ancles,  and  can  afford  100  francs  a  pair  for  them. 
The  whiteness  of  the  French  linens  u  a  very  great  recommenda- 
tion to  diem,  and  they  are  very  Ingenious  in  shading  the  colour 
from  snow-white  to  milk-white,  and  so  on.  But  upon  the  whole, 
the  linen  manufacturers  regard  too  much  the  patronage  of  the 
ikh,  aud  too  little  the  means  of  the  public,  to  extend  their  fabrics 
as  much  as  they  ought  to  have  been  spread;  and  it  is  certainly 
not  in  this  department  that  her  neighbours  have  any  thing  to  fear 
tmai  the  progress  made  by  France  in  manufacturing  industry. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  same  can  be  said  of  the  cotton  ma- 
Mtfacture-  Its  increase  since  the  peace  has  been  more  rapid  and 
striking  than  that  of  any  other,  as  will  appear  by  the  returns  we 
AtU  present,  which  exhibit  more  than  a  Uireefold  augmentation 
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ill  1886  of  the  quantity  of  yarn  spun  in  181S.  Ito  origia  in 
Prance  is  very  recent:  die  Swim  cottons  were  generally  viei 
prior  to  I78d,  and  after  the  concluiioo  of  Mr.  Pitt's  conmercial 
treaty  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  a  market  was  opened  to  Eng- 
lish goods  up  to  the  period  of  the  Revolntiou.  Accordiii{^  to 
M.  Chaptai,  the  average  value  of  English  cottons  imported  ude 
Prance  in  the  years  1787,  1788,  and  17S9,  at  a  duty,  wc  bdiere, 
of  10/.  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  was  about  twenty-five  million  francs, 
or  rather  more  than  a  million  sterling.  The  Glutting  up  of  com- 
inunication  by  the  war,  and  latteriy  the  continental  system  of 
Napoleon,  made  it  a  matter  of  necessity  for  the  French  to  resort 
to  their  own  resources,  and  to  put  forth  their  powers  of  manufac- 
tining  for  themselves.  They  so  far  succeeded,  that  the  qiianlily 
of  cotton  span  in  1812  was  equal  to  the  average  of  that  span  ir' 
England  in  the  ten  years  ending  with  1797,  bringing  them  to  i 
station  as  important  as  that  occupied  by  us  thirty  years  belii»e. 
Since  that  period,  the  factories  have  spread  widely  through  Pi- 
ctirdy  and  Normandy,  and  have  extended  to  Alsace,  to  tte  de- 
partment of  the  Loire,  to  Tarare,  Nismes,  and  Montpelier,  and 
other  places  in  tlie  south.  The  trade  at  present  is  in  various 
degrees  of  activity  in  these  different  quarters ;  in  the  south  it  hat 
somewhat  fallen  off,  but  in  the  department  of  Calvados,  and  espe- 
cially at  Rouen,  it  is  extremely  brisk.  The  latter  city  is  die 
Manchester  of  France,  and  its  proximity  to  Havre-de-Grace,  Uk 
great  American  port,  gives  it  the  same  advantage  in  point  of 
mtuation  as  Manchester  derives  from  being  near  Liverpool.  Tin 
population  of  Rouen  now  exceeds  100,000.  and  its  cotton  faeUi- 
ries  are  nearly  two  hundred  in  number,  having  increased  tenfoM 
in  the  course  often  years.  The  greater  part  of  diese  are  woiksd 
by  steam,  and  employ  on  an  average  eighty  spinners  each.makiag 
in  tlie  whole  about  sixteen  thousand,  'lliere  are  about  tbii^ 
tfiousand  weavers  who  work  at  home,  and  including  the  printen 
and  dyers,  it  is  computed  that  die  cotton  trade  of  Rmien  supports 
from  fifty-five  to  sixty  thousand  persons.  The  magnificent  pre- 
mises of  that  great  capitalist,  the  Baron  Vavaseur,  and  the  other 
spacious  establishments  that  enliven  the  picturesque  valley  througfa 
which  passes  the  road  from  Rouen  to  Dieppe,  most  be  weD 
known  to  English  travellers.    Two  of  the  apmntBg-bousea  ban 


lately  erected  power  looms  on  their  prcmiaea, 
the  weaving  of  piece  goods  by  steam ;  one  of  dieee  has  a  hundivA 
and  the  other  twenty  Iooibs  at  work,  and  they  have  produced  cahcc 
which  we  have  ourselves  examined,  and  can  vouch  for  ita  being  oi 
as  good  quality  as  any  made  in  Great  Britain.  Tlie  conpar^ 
tive^high  wages  of  the  people  employed  to  attend  to  Aese  Imbi- 
wfaidi  a  child  may  do,  enhance  &te  price  of  this  artide.     It  can- 
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not  be  sold  for  leas  tbui  seveii>pet)ce  a  y&rd,  white  Britbk  of  ibe 
mve  sort  sells  M  five-pence.  The  wages  are  from  eight  lo  tew 
buKs  a  week,  being  as  high  as  ire  given  at  Msncbestef-  Tlie 
wages  of  the  spinners,  howeter,  are  only  from  sixteen  to  etgfateeu 
frwo  a  we^,  while  in  England  they  are  thirty  shillings  fAr  riiis 
sort  of  labour ;  and  the  people  work  thirteen  hours  a  day,  being 
an  bour  longer  than  with  us.  We  were  vexed  to  hear  that  no 
duunutioD  d  this  time  is  made  in  favour  of  children,  there  being 
DO  regalation  sirailar  to  the  humane  provisions  of  our  act  of  par- 
liament which  limits  the  employment  of  young  persons  to  ten 
hours  a  day.  The  operatives,  however,  manifeat  no  discontent  at 
Aeir  labour,  and  as  to  a  strike  for  wages,  such  an  idea  never 
taters  their  heads.  The  most  expensive  article  of  consumption 
here  is  fire-wood,  which  costs  a  labouring  man  with  a  family  five 
fnnca  a  week,  if  he  keepe  a  fire  constantly.  Coals  are  beyonc) 
Us  reach,  and  are  very  costly  to  his  master,  who  must  pay  at  the 
tats  of  thirty  francs  a  day  for  the  fuel  required  fur  a  steam. engine 
of  twelve  horse  power,  owing,  as  we  before  observed,  to  the  difiW 
culty  of  conveyaace  that  at  present  exists  diroughout  France.  At 
Roubaix,  at  Beauvais,  Caen,  Ljsieux,  and  Turcoing,  the  number 
of  fectories  has  also  increased,  and  with  it  the  population  of  those 
tonus  has  advanced  proportionately.  Steam  has  undoubtedly 
Bot  yet  occupied  the  place  of  animal  labour  to  any  thing  like 
die  extest  it  has  in  England,  but  some  recent  ii^enious  inven- 
lioDs  have  caused  a  very  great  saving  to  some  of  the  smaller 
capiulists.  The  mechanical  loom  of  M.  Bei^ ue,  to  which  we 
bave  already  alluded,  is  one  of  the  most  successful  efforts  of  art 
(bat  has  been  exhibited  in  the  Xiouvre.  It  is  formed  of  a  single 
aile-tree,  upon  which  are  fixed  three  pieces,  which  give  motion 
to  the  play,  to.  the  shuttle,  and  to  the  plates  which  unroll  the 
chain  and  wrap  up  the  cloth.  The  set  is  composed  of  fifteen 
frames  and  of  a  machine  for  pasting  the  threads,  and  requires 
die  labour  of  one  horse  only.  This  loom  is  equally  intended  for 
cotton,  f]'ax,  and  silk,  and  its  price,  according  to  the  various  sizes 
is  from  450  to  675  francs.  The  banc  de  bruches  of  M.  Calla, 
too,  is  particularly  useful  in  .varying  the  oumberof  the  wicks,  and 
is  so  simple,  that  the  most  inexperienced  spinner  can  set  to  rights' 
any  disorder  in  the  machine  without  the  assistance  df  the  en- 
gineer. Their  advantages  over  those  formerly  used  are  too  tech- 
nical to  be  detailed  here,  but  the  fact  of  Messrs.  Cooker  and 
Biggins  of  Manchester,  the  best  constructors  of  the  banc  de 
broches  in  England,  having  adopted  the  plan  of  M.  Calla,  and 
purchased  of  him  the  right  of  using  it,  is  sufficient  testimony  to 
the  merit  of  the  invention.  The  specimens  of  cotton  goods  of 
every  description  exhibited  in  the  louvre  shew  the  Qumerous  di- 
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■  of  fonn  which  this  uMful  pint  has  asniKwd,  utd  tbe  in- 
g«Duity  and  readinesB  of  the  manufacturers  to  adapt  it  in  all  afaapoa 
to  the  public  wauta.  The  cordtroy,  velveteeD,  and  futfian  of 
Troyn.'well  suited  for  labourers'  and  for  aoldiem'  clothing,  an 
now  at  such  low  prices,  that  trowsera  caa  be  made  of  tbeui,  foe 
four  francs  and  a  half.  Caen  furnished  specimens  of  CamlKie 
muslins,  striped  muslins,  and  calico, equal  to  those  of  Switzerluid. 
MM.  Lachal,  of  Champeti&res,  in  Puy-^le-Dome,  exhibited  besa- 
tiful  embroidered  muslins  at  five  francs  the  ell  of  three-quarten 
wide;  and  cotton  merinos  and  cotton  cloths,  whose  brilliancy  of  dje 
drew  much  attentioo,  came  from  Turcoing,  (zom  the  Upper  Rfaine, 
and  from  X)£viUe,  near  Rouen.  The  green  and  blue  prints  of 
Mulhausen  sustained  the  long-established  reputatioD  of  that  ot^.; 
and  MM.  Basile  and  Co.  of  Versailles,  have  rivalled  Englaad  ia 
printed  muslins  for  dresses,  and  excelled  her  in  the  quality  m 
well  as  cheapness  of  worked  muslin,  with  a  chamois-coloarcd 
ground.  The  ginghams  from  the  department  of  the  Upper  Rhine 
were  stout  and  well  djed ;  and  M.  Blanqui  recommends  the  hant- 
mocks  of  M.  Leiong,  and  his  cotton  clothing  for  negroes,  as  u- 
ticbBs  that  answer  well  for  exportation. 

Interesting  as  are  the  details  we  have  gone  throu{|^,  the  rapi- 
dity of  the  profess  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  France  will  be 
better  perceived  through  the  medium  of  the  following  accouottof 
the  quantity  annually  spun  since  the  peace.  We  have  taken  the 
British  part  from  the  official  returns,  and  the  French  from  the 
works  of  M.  Dupin  and  M.  Blanqui.  The  weight  is  given  it 
the  rate  of  two  pounds  and  one-fifth  to  a  kilogram. 
RAW  COTTON  SPD». 

IH  OKIJIT  BKITIIK.  IN    fftjIKCI. 

InlSK  .  lUSl.taSflU,  IdlSlt  .  ll«Lt5,19I,l» 

18M  .  .  .            lS7,'t07,49a  letO  .  .                         4Mfil4fI> 

IBt*»  .  .  14I,«T6,443  18»  .  .              er,»WB» 

IBIfi  .  .  16S,8a9,llff  lete  ■  S3,993,tl0 

COTTON  MANUFACTURES  EXPORTED. 


OfficiilTilae.    DnIwadtilBr.  Viloe. 

InlMO        .         £tO,T04fiO0      £13,8*3,169  £lfl9i.300 

ISIS         .  t4,llT,&49  I3,T51,4IS  1,057,115 

"    18*6        .  ffl,449,S65         10,9tt,357  1,457,835 

The  former  of  these  accounts  exhibits  on  the  British  side  an 
increase  of  about  270,  and  on  the  French  of  3)0  per  cent,  in  four- 
teen years ;  and  in  the  second  account,  the  greatest  proportionate 
augmentation  is   also  with  France.    The  possibility  of  other 

■  We  hsTC  rrjcded  ihe  year  IStS,  u  being  t1i«  jnt  of  ipcculitlDn.  Wc  do  Ml 
hipp«D  to  Inte  (be  Ftcoch  actoMil  for  tSffl,  uid  cudM  thcnhre  oompKc  it. 
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natiotu,  beaides  Great  Britan,  becomii^  cotton  mmnfactursn, 

and  wippljing  their  wants  at  home  without  resorttog  to  our 
market,  u  thus  in  one  striking  instance  distinctly  proved.  The 
advantage  that  we  enjoj  from  having  got  the  start  of  the  rest  of 
the  world,  is  undouUedly  very  great ;  the  superiority  of  our  ma- 
cbinery,  and  the  skill  of  our  operatives,  weigh  heavily  at  present 
in  our  scale,  and  we  freely  admit  what  indeed  we  have  understood 
to  be  the  fact, — that  the  Enslish  manufacturer  can  now  beat  the 
French,  in  the  markets  of  America  or  any  distant  land,  in  the 
proportion  of  two  to  one.  The  time,  however,  is  within  our  re* 
collection,  when  the  proportion  was  as  two  to  nothing — when  the 
sovereignty  of  Great  Bntain  over  the  cotton  trade  was  as  indis- 
pntaUe  as  her  sovereignty  of  the  seas.  We  have  mentioned  some 
of  the  improvements  that  have  been  effected  io  French  machinery; 
and  it  cannot  be  supposed  but  that  the  advance  of  the  French 
woriuxien  in  intelligence,  and  ^miliarity  with  their  engines,  is 
likewise  progressive.  A  people  that  already  spin  nearly  as  many 
pounds  of  cotton  as  we  did  in  1816* — who  work  side  by  side 
with  emigrated  English  artisans— .and  whom  great  efforts  are 
making  to  instruct  and  enlighten,  do  uot  appear  to  us  to  be  at 
the  contemptible  distance  they  have  been  represented  to  liiwer 
behind  ourselves  in  the  career  of  industry.  An  English  operative, 
who  is  now  better  worth  thirty  shillings  a  week  than  a  French- 
man IB  fifteen  shillings,  will  stand  but  tittle  chance,  when  the  ex- 
perience of  the  latter  renders  him  equally  efficient  and  usefuL 
We  can  easily  understand  how  the  deamess  of  labour  gives  a 
comparative  advantage  to  those  manufacturers  whose  articles  are 
produced  by  machinery;  but  we  do  marvel  to  see  it  asserted  with 
so  much  confidence  iu  a  contemporary  Review,  that  high  wages 
never  can  be  injurious  to  the  commerce  of  this  or  any  ouer 
country.  Such  a  conclusion  appears  to  have  been  formed  in  the 
warmth  of  patriotism  rather  than  by  the  temperate  application  of 
the  principles  of  economy.  High  wages  and  high  profits  cannot 
exist  together;  a  maxim  which  easily  explains  why  the  Man- 
chester cotton-spinners  cannot  make  more  than  five  or  six  per 
cent,  of  their  money,  while  the  capitalists  of  Rouen  obtain  twelve 
per  cent  That  a  considerable  number  of  English  have  tran*- 
ferred  their  stocks  to  France  and  other  countries  is  notorious ;  nor 
can  it  be  wondered  that  they  should  endeavour  to  turn  their 
capital  to  the  best  account.  Our  object  is  not  now  to  institute  a 
comparison  between  the  commercial  situation  of  Great  Britain 
and  other  powers ;  but,  if  we  were  inclined,  we  might  lay  some 
stress  on  the  start  the  cotton  trade  has  taken  in  the  Netherlands, 

*  Tlx  qoaotily  ipun  in  ttut  jtn  in  Grait  Brilun  wu  OBAUfitl  Jb- 
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KbA  in  the  PnimisD  prontices  on  the  Lower  Rhtfie.  We  11117, 
howerer,  mendon,  diat  there  are  now  eighty  cotton  Eutonea  at 
Ghenti'ind  that  half  of  that  number  have  sprung  up  \Titbtn  die 
last  five  years.* 

It  is  an  observation  of  Montesquieu,  that  a  power  which  has 
establiBhed  itseff  by  commerce  can  subsist  a  long  time  in  its  me- 
diocrity, but  that  its  grandeur  is  of  short  duration ;  for  when  it  hu 
arrived  imperceptibly  at  the  summit  of  its  career,  it  has  the  eyei 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  world  upon  it ;  and  other  nations  then  begia 
to  ti7  to  deprive  it  of  the  advantagCB  it  has  gained,  as  it  were,  by 
snrprise.  If  Great  Britain  should  ever  diua  lose  her  commercial 
ascendancy,  we  fear  it  will  be  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  her 
sons  boBstine  too  much,  and  regarding  what  is  going  on  sTOund 
them  too  little.  We  are  truly  bng/hh  at  heart,  though  we  bear 
die  name  of  Foreign:  and  we  have  therefore  been  the  more  de- 
oiroua  of  comroanicating  what  we  believe  to  be  the  truth,  and  of 
stating  our  conviction  that  there  is  no  improbability  in  the  suppo- 
sition, that  the  French,  having  supplied  their  home  consumption, 
will,  before  the  lapse  of  very  many  years,  manufacture  cott(^ns 
for  exportation,  the  price  and  quality  of  which  will  be  such  as  to 
enable  them  to  compete  successfully  with  British  goods  in  die 
foreign  market. 

In  approaching  the  silk  manufacture,  we  most  decline  enlenng 
ioto  any  discussion  on  the  various  questions  that  bare  divided 
public  opinion  for  some  years  on  this  subject.  We  must  confine 
our  attention  to  its  actual  state  in  France,  and  only  touch  upon 
Mr.  Huskisson's  measures  in  regard  to  their  effect  upon  the 
French  trade.  Raw  silk  was  imported  for  a  long  time  after  die 
introduction  of  the  manufacture ;  the  cultivation  of  the  mulbeny 
for  the  silkworm  in  Provence,  and  the  other  soutiiera  provinces, 
is  chiefly  owing  to  the  care  of  Henri  Quatre,  and  is  perhaps  the 
most  essential  benefit  which  that  monarch  conferred  on  the 
country  that  cherishes  his  memory  with  so  much  devotion.  The 
mamifactnre  had  made  some  steps  in  the  reign  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  to  whose  intolerance  we  owe  the  establishment  of 
the  Protestant  weavers  in  Spttalfidds,  and  the  origin  of  the 
British  silk  manufacture.  Its  main  seat  in  France  has  always 
been  at  Lyons,  where  the  rich  and  brilliant  stuffs  used  chiefly  for 
fomiture  are  made,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  also  the 
ribbon  trade  is  carried  on.  Avignon,  Ntsmes,  and  Tours,  are 
die  other  towns  which  furnish  silks  of  diHerent  kinds,  and  the 

*Thepidgiliiicte>9ao(lbceipoiUof  t»tloiil*ulBiid;ara  from  OrratBiilanil 
Temirkible,  uid  may  be  acconnted  for  in  a  great  degree  bj  ifae  demuid  far  these  liti' 
del  b;  the  contineDUl  manuractnren.  In  1818  the  eipmti  were  14,743,673  Ibi. ;  in 
18Sf,<6,A93,4MIbf.i  and  in  lBt6,4t,179,  atlHw. 
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gteat  Burt  of  exbibititm  add  Mie  ia  tfae  ntetropolic.  The  vahie 
of  the  silk  MDualt;  Worked  up  in  France  nm;  now  be  takes  at 
about  aix  millions  ateriing;  aod  its  inctvase  may  be  in  lofDe  mea- 
■are  estimated  by  diat  of  the  population  of  Lyras,  vhidi  before 
the  i{«TOlution  was  oaly  100,0(X),  and  is  at  prewot  upwards  of 
I  JO.OOO.  Great  exertions  have  been  made  to  naturalise  the  worms 
in  France,  and  more  than  half  of  the  raw  material  consumed  it  of 
native  production.  The  China  worm,  which  spins  the  silk  to  wtdl 
known  for  its  pecnliar  and  beautiful  wbiteoese,  has  been  intro- 
duced, and  the  French  crapes  of  this  colour  are  rivalling  those  of 
the  Cast.  An  impwtant  change  in  the  method  of  weaving  has 
been  effected,  bj  the  ingenious  modification,  by  M.  Maisia^  of 
Lytms,  of  Jacquard's  loom,  which  obtains,  by  means  of  the  simple 
play  of  a  shuttle,  the  moat  varied  designs,  and  even  the  most  per- 
fect imitatioDS  of  typography.  At  the  recent  exhibition,  the  wills 
of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  and  of  Marie  Antoinette,  performed  in 
this  maimer,  were  mistaken  by  M.  Didot,  the  great  printer,  for 
Iks  actnal  produce  of  the  press.  Tbe  canopies,  copes,  hoods, 
and,  other  works  in  (be  Louvre,  designed  for  eccleaiastical  pur- 
poses, were  axecuted  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  most  splendid 
edifice ;  stuffs,  apparently  embroidered  with  gold  and  jewels, 
were  entirely  the  produce  of  tfae  looms  of  Villeneuve  and  Co., 
and  tbe  same  persons  had  some  unrivalled  specimens  of  rose- 
coloured  gauze  for  dresses.  Red  and  bloe  embroideted  stufln,  ot 
tbe  sime  kind  as  art  supplied  in  large  quantities  to  Persia  and 
Tuikey,  were  sent  by  Seguin  and  Co.  Lyons  supplied  not  only' 
itaBa,  but  scarfs,  haiidkerchiefo,  gauiies,  anid  stlk-plurii  sbaWls,  <^ 
which  South  America  consumes  a  considerable  number.  The 
pelerines  of  silk  phish,  and  those  in  imitation  of  pWd,  were  much 
admired ;  and  it  is  probable  this  light,  warm,  and  cheap  substance 
will,  in  many  quarters,  be  used  instead  of  fur.  Tbe  gros  de 
Nai^es,  and  damasks  for  chairs,  of  green  and  blue  dyes,  were,  as 
usual,  magnificent;  the  gros  de  Naples  and  gros  de  Berlin,  of 
Ae  bouse  of  Arquitlidre  and  Mourron,  deserve  particular  notice 
from  th^r  strength  and  fineness,  and  dteir  quality  of  preserving 
tbeir  lustre  to  the  last;  and  tbeir  scarlet  and  smooth  white  crapes 
were  so  fine  that  M.  Blanqui  says  tbe  latter  might  almost  be 
taken  for  wiitii^  paper.  The  new  attempt  of  M.  Turb^  to  use 
silk  wadding  both  in  the  chain  and  woof  of  the  stufis  meant  for 
bmgii^,  has  been  completely  successful ;  the  tissue  is  found  to 
be  very  close  and  firm,  aud  the  price  extremely  low.  The  cir-^ 
calar  tissue!  of  M.Gregoire  of  Paris  are  quite  a  novelty;  Ihey  are 
{[Tsdnally  sloped,  bo  that  cloaks  and  petticoats  may  be  purchased 
m  a  single  piece,  without  any  necessity  of  cutting  tbe  stuff 
obtHtiidy  at  tne  sides.     Tbe  town  of  Nismes  has  not  much  dis- 
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thiguisbed  itsetf  at  tbe  last  esbibitioii;  asd  M>  Blanqui  pm  k 
a  hiBt  that  if  it  had  not  )oat  so  much  time  in  political  mi  reli- 
gious dissensioDs,  its  industry  might  now  be  in  a  more  advanced 
state.  It  has,  however,  exhibited  handkerchiefs,  scarfs,  and  silk 
wadding,  fully  equal  to  (hose  of  Lyons.  At  the  last  meeting  oi 
tiie  trade  at  Lyons,  the  quality  of  the  articles  in  general  dispelled, 
in  some  degree,  the  fears  entertained  from  the  competicion  of  the 
raw  silk  of  Bengal,  and  the  measures  recently  adopted  by  Great 
Britain.  The  quantity  of  silk  manufactures  exported  from  France 
in  1826  was  also  encouraging.  It  is  as  follows : — 
Stuffs  ....  366,176  kilogranM.  Value  .£1,757,644 
Ciapei  Hid  gwtaes        46,000       do.  do.  171,641) 

Bibboot  ....    204,801       do.  do.  983,044 

Sbawbof  silk  wadding  100,000       do.  do.         240,000 

Total j£3,IS«,337  sterling. 

"  Let  us  not,  however,"  says  M.  Blaoqui,"  forget  bow  sharply 
Ak  English  are  contesting  with  us  this  queen  of  our  industries. 
We  must  not  overlook  the  fact,  that  since  they  have  allowed  the 
inporUtion  of  silks  at  a  duty  of  30  per  cent.,  the  British  msnu' 
fecturers  have  taken  a  surprising  start;  so  much  so  that  at  this 
moment  numerous  factories  are  springing  up  in  Scotland,  and 
threatening  to  become  formidable  to  us." 

Though  we  abhor  the  spirit  that  views  with  satisfactioB  the 
declension  of  our  neighbours'  prosperi^,  we  cannot  but  express 
our  belief  that  the  fears  of  the  French  sillunen  are  well  grounded. 
The  reduction  of  the  dudes  on  Indian  raw  silk  from  4«.  to  3^., 
and  subsequently  to  a  penny  per  lb. ;  on  that  of  Europe  from 
St.  6d.  to  a  penny,  and  on  organzine  from  14f.  8d.  to  5t,  per  lb., 
has  been  productive  of  more  substantial  and  permaneot  benefit  to 
our  trade  than  ever  was  effected  by  the  old  system  of  prt^ibitiooi. 
The  <^cial  value  of  the  raw  and  thrown  silk  imported  into  Great 
Britain  in  1826  was  .£1,276,398.  We  are  not  in  possessioa  of 
die  precise  quantity  worked  up  in  France  in  that  year,  but  iu  esti- 
mating  its  value,  at  diree  millions  sterling  (of  which  one  half  wsi 
impoited)  we  are  sure  we  rather  overstate  it  than  otherwise. 
Making  an  allowance  for  the  excess  of  the  official  over  the  real 
value  and  taking  the  quantity  imported  into  Great  Britain  at  a 
million  sterling,  it  appears  our  consumption  is  equal  to  one-third 
of  that  of  France,  notwitlistanding  her  long  celebrity  in  this  branch, 
and  her  great  natural  advantages.  It  was  mentioned  lately  by 
Mr.  Huskisson,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  a  proof  of  the 
flouri^iDg  state  of  our  trade,  that  British  Bandanna  naodkercbie& 
were  in  the  course  of  shipment  to  India.  In  addition  to  this  hict. 
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ire  can  state  of  oar  own  knowledge  tint  they  are  now  exporting 
to  Fhince,  in  no  inconsiderable  quantities — not  merely  as  ram- 
ples — but  in  the  regular  course  of  trade.  The  accounts  for  1S28- 
not  being  made  up  till  the  end  of  the  year,  it  is  impossible  to  giv» 
the  particulars  of  what  is  now  doing ;  but  we  have  obtained  the 
snbjotned  statement  of  the  exports  to  France  and  India  in  18^, 
for  the  accuracy  of  which  we  pledge  ourselves,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  its  not  including  the  silk  goods  entered  out  under  the 
term  of  haberdashery,  ^icb  cannot  easily  be  distinguished,  but 
OB  account  of  which  some  addition  ought  to  be  mode.  Bandan- 
nas are  compnaed  under  the  head  of  silk  stufis. 

An  Account  of  BritiA  manufactured  Silks  exported  from  Eng- 
land to  France  and  the  East  Indies,  for  the  Year  ending 
dtb  Jaoaary,  1898. 
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If,  therefore,  we  have  already  commenced  exporting  to  those 
countries  whose  productions  were  very  lately  prohibited  on  ac- 
count of  our  alleged  inability  to  compete  with  them,  and  which 
possess  the  raw  material  on  their  own  soil,  there  is  the  most  eo- 
conmging  prospect  of  British  silks  extending  themselves  over  a 
liir  wider  sphere  than  they  have  yet  reached.  As  we  have  not 
hesitated  in  stating  the  progress  that  has  been  made  by  France  in 
rivalling  our  cottons,  we  have  the  greater  satis^tion  in  Dientioi^ 
hig  diete  proofs  of  our  advance  m  this  department  of  industry. 
When  the  emulation  of  nations  is  guided  by  principles  which  lead 
diem  not  to  aim  at  subverting  each  others  trade,  but  to  resort  to 
every  means  of  cheapening  their  own  productions,  the  effects 
cannot  beotberwtsethanbigiily  beneficial tomankiod.  Aforeign 
riral  is  an  excellent  anudote  against  abuses  and  monopolies  at 
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hoBM,  aod  the  beat  posHUe  stiMnbn  to  ia^itumtj  and  eavitoOM. 
Id  tfais  light  M.  BUntfoi.  and  otba  wd^oiiiornied  Freacbaien, 
wv:  Mr.  tLukissoa'a  cDOunewd  poUc^ — a  policjr  of  w^cfa 
e«ei7  auoceedtUK  year  is  detnonatiatiBg  tfae  wisdooi,  and  which  il 
ia  m»  Atty  and  interest  of  evecj'  Ea^ishnaa  to  cadoaTiMtf  to  up> 
hoU. 

The  ornamental  varietiea  of  dresa,  euch  as  Jaoe^  embroidery, 
artificial  6owen  and  straw-hatH,  are  not  uiide*ervio|  of  attention 
■i  the  list  of  French  maaufacturea.  Hie  latter  article  was,  until 
lately,  imported  almost  exclusivdj  from  Italy,  but  they  ham 
<  begun  to  be  made  in  Paris,  aad  at  Muraos  near  Grenoble,  whioh 
fiirDisbed  chapeauz-de-pail|e  to  the  exhibition,  in  eveiy  respect  as 
good  aa  Hiose  of  Italy.  The  fnannfactiire  of  thread  and  silk  laca  ii 
a  a  flourishing  condition ;  the  latter  branch  ia  carried  on  at  Chan- 
tilly,  in  the  departmenu  of  the  Oise,  of  Cakados  and  the  North, 
and  gives  occupation  to  50,000  persons  of  all  ages.  It  is  divided 
into  two  sorts,  that  of  ChantiUy  and  what  is  called  heart-lace,  or 
dentelle-de-coeur,  of  which  the  former  is  the  stootest  and-  best. 
To  its  manufactures  of  lace,  and  light  cottons  and  maslins,  is 
owing  the  extraordinary'  rise  of  the  village  of  Tarare,  within  a 
tery  few  years,  tsto  a  hrge  and  prosperous  town.  One  of  the 
first  embroidery  establishments  is  that  of  Cbedeaux  and  Co.  of 
Metz,  who  employ  two  thousand  females;  and  with  regard  to 
artificial  flowers,  it  is  well  known  that  they  are  brought  to  greater 
pecfection  in  Paris  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

French  furniture  is  in  general  cheaper  than  ours.  .  Its  fooB  of 
course  varies  with  the  fashion,  but  it  is  always  elegant  and  taste- 
ful. The  chairs  and  tables  exhibited  by  Werner,  Bellang^,  and 
others;  the  bronze  ornaments  of  M.  Choiselat-Gallien ;  the  lustres 
of  Ravrio  (one  of  which,  as  M.  Blanqui  says,  was  destined  to  eo- 
Iwhten  the  minister  of  finance*);  the  lamps  of  Gotten  and  of 
Tilorier;  and  the  caet-irou  vases  of  Benoit,  of  the  manufacture 
much  used  in  Prussia,  are  admirable  specimens  of  the  many  beao- 
liful  articles  of  domeetic  couifurt  that  are  to  be  found  ta  the 
Parisiaa  war^ouses. 

Glass  and  porcelain  are  articles  in  which  France  ii  really  iia- 
rif ailed.  This  has  not,  however,  been  long  the  case,  for  in  18(^ 
her  exportations  were  only  about  lAOAX)  franca  worth  of  gla«, 
and  10,000  francs  of  crysul;  while  in  18S6  the  value  of  ^ 
exportation  of  those  two  articles  was  about  five  million  ftaae*. 
The  glass  manufacture  has  been  regnlarl;  improving  for  a  series 
of  years,  aitd  the  specimens  of  last  year's  exhibition  are  slmoit 
perfect  of  their  luod.     The  lar^  size  of  the  pier  glasses  has 

*  We  betlere  joka  of  thn  ««ri  an  rngfC  *pfmci>(ed  in  Pant  thMi  with  uf. 
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oaatBd  a  demand  fiar  tben  tedugkout  Europe;  ibcir  pnn  it 
vMiui  the  reach  of  the  nuMt  modente  iDcomes,  and  tbore  M 
aOKtiy  a  hmily  in  Franoe  which  does  not  possew  one  or  twot 
■hile,  aa  we  all  know,  they  ave  rarety  to  be  met  with  in  Eugtawli 
Mcept  in  ei^>eii9ively  funusbed  homes.  The  glass  inanufoonm— • 
that  is,  the  art  of  blowing — was  introduced  ioto  France  by  Col* 
bert;  but  the  method  of  meltiag  was  inTentsd  by  Abraham  He- 
THt,  a-FFeDclBnan,ia  1668,  so  £at  France  nay  joitly  boast  of  dw 
faoDoai  of  the  discovery  of  the  art  id  which  ^e  has  since  attained 
■Bch  exc«lleDce.  The  first-rate  glasB-houaes  are  at  St.  Quirin, 
St.  Gobin,  Comeotry,  and  Pr^nuuitr^,  in  the  departmoDt  of 
tbeAisoe.  The  kstof  diese  was  an  old  abbey,  id  ihemidit  of  a 
thick  forest,  and  the  bamlet  round  it  a  short  time  ago  only  con- 
taiaed  150  inhabitanU.  Since  it  has  been  converted  by  M.  d« 
Viohine,  the  vanyt^  of  Pr6montr£,  into  a  factory,  the  populatioa 
has  iocreated  to  600.  M.  Violainc  exhibited  pier  glasses  of  the 
Htraordinary  siie  of  IIS  inches  long,  by  76  broad.     ~ 

The  crysbtls  and  cut  glass  of  Mont  Cenis,  ia  the  departnent 
ef  SaAne  et  Loire,  and  of  Baccarat,  in  tbe  department  of  the 
Meurtfoe,  are  tbe  most  celebrated.  Tbe  eatablisbments  are  on  a 
h^e  scale,  and  are  worked  both  by  steam  and  water.  The  last 
Dovelty  from  Baccarat  is  its  wine  glasses  of  all  sorts  ^d  eiies, 
moDg  which  are  Champagne  glasses  two  feet  long,  called  d  la 
g'^offe,  the  only  advantage  of  which  appears  to  be  to  ^ve  people 
HO  opportunity  of  exercising  their  ingenuity  in  trying  to  drink 'Out 
of  them  without  coughing.  The  crystal  mauafactories  in  and  near 
Paris  aie  very  numerous;  that  of  Choiay-le-Koi,  which  makea  t» 
Ibe  ralne  of  c£'4O,000  a  year,  is  well  worthy  of  inspection. 

Connected  widi  this  subject,  though  more  in  the  departmentof 
die  fine  arts,  is  the  painting  or  staining  of  glass,  which  great 
pains  have  lately  been  taken  to  revive  in  France,  and  a  manufac- 
tory of  which  is  at  work  near  Paris,  under  the  especial  patronage 
of  tbe  king.  The  Count  de  No£  (a  peer  whose  talents  and  inge- 
mity  are  an  ornament  to  the.  French  nobility,  ami  who  is  a  slnk- 
ing  iostance  of  the  improvement  that  has  taken  place  among  th«A 
unler  the  new  regime*)  has  been  chteiy  instrumental  in  directing 
Ae  progress  of  this  beautiful  art,  and  has  himself  constructed  a 
painted  window  which  many  of  our  readws  most  have  seen  in  the 
palace  of  the  Luxembourg.  The  vivid  colours  of  this  apecimea 
are  a  proof  of  Ae  correctness  of  Walpole's  opinim,  "  that  the 
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colouraof  tbe  ancients  exceed  tbo«e  of  tbe  modema,  not  ao  maA 
because  tiie  secret  of  making  them  is  entirelj  lost,  as  that  Ae 
raoderns  witi  not  go  to  the  charge  of  them,  nor  be  at  the  neces- 
sary puDB,  by  reason  that  this  sort  of  painting  is  not  ia  so  muck 
esteem  as  toimetiy."  We  are  surprised  M.  BUnqui  has  not 
noticed  the  revival  of  this  elegant  branch  of  art 

Porcelain  has  made  as  much  progress  as  crystals  daring  the 
last  twenty  years.  The  superb  productions  of  the  royal  factory 
of  S^rres  still  contribute  to  the  spteodour  of  palaces,  and  ciU 
fordi  the  admirauon  of  tbe  public.  But  it  is  not  only  for  the  licfa 
that  the  porcelain  manufacturers  now  work;  that  has  long  been 
a  charge  against  this  as  well  as  other  branches  of  French  mdus- 
tiy;  but  a  visit  to  die  Louvre  in  1B£7,  or  to  die  factories  c^ 
Paris,  would  have  satisfactorily  shown  an  impartial  observer,  that 
utility  is  now  consulted,  and  Uiat  earthenware  and  china  for  sU 
common  purposes  are  made  in  great  abundance,  and  at  cheap 
prices.  The  same  manufiscturer  v^o  has  furnished  die  emperor 
of  China  with  vases  for  tbe  temple  at  Pekin,  supplies  plates  and 
dishes  within  the  means  of  the  poorest  cottager.  A  hard  while 
crockery  has  taken  the  place  of  the  red  earthenware  once  so  gene- 
rally used,  and  made  at  Nevers.  The  English  method  of  tu- 
vishing  or  plating  in  imitation  of  gold,  silver  and  bronze,  has  been 
successfully  adopted.  The  addition  to  the  national  comforts  bj 
these  improvements  is  justly  estimated  by  M.  Blanqui. 

"  In  thort,  he  says,  "  we  cannot  bestow  too  much  praise  on  the  sSmO 
diat  French  ioduitry  has  made  Ju  the  branches  we  just  mentioDcdjwe 
owe  to  it  the  power  of  having  replaced  almost  generally  the  awkmnl 
glasses  of  the  old  regime  by  magnificent  crntols,  end  tbe  u^  and  thick 
black  pottery  of  tbe  same  peric^,  by  porcelaine  and  earthenware  as  a- 
cellent  as  could  be  desired.  It  it  tbus  that  civilization  conducts  nation 
by  a  thousand  different  ways  to  a  better  exiatence,  by  putting  every  dq 
within  tbe  reach  of  us  all  a  multimde  of  new  and  unevpected  enjof' 

The  French  are  known  to  be  clever  in  tbe  construction  of  sur- 
gical and  mathematical  instrumenta  and  clock-work.  Sev^nl  new 
scarifying  aod  bleeding  instruments  have  lately  been  invented, 
among  which  the  bdellomitre  of  Dr.  Sarlandidre  has  been  nwd 
approved.  M.  Cloquet's  siphon  for  urinary  disorders;  Dr.  De- 
leau's  apparatus  for  curing  deafness;  Dr.  Montazeau's  machine 
for  relieving  pulmonaiy  complaints,  sore  throats,  and  what  is  called 
phtkiaie;  Dr.  Jalade-Lafond's  invalid  bedstead  for  deviations  <tf 
the  spine ;  Colonel  Amoris's  instrumenta  for  gymnastic  exercises; 
M.  Nuelleu's  elastic  mattrasses,  and  M.  Greilii^'B  litbotritic 
knives,  occupy  a  promioentrank  among  the  late  inventions  for  the 
relief  of  human  su£krings.    In  optical  instruments  the  achromatic 
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micToscopeof  M.'Selligue  has  been  made  to  magnify  tSOO  tifnes; 
Ae  tHescopea  of  M.  ChevalUer,  it  was  well  said,  on\j  want  the 
dericc  sic  thir  ad  astra:  and  that  of  M.  Canchoix,  S4  feet  long, 
Ind  including  a  flint  glass  of  12}  inches,  and  a  crown  glass  c^ 
is  inches  in  diameter,  has  a  greater  objective  force  than  any 
hitherto  nsed  in  Europe,  none  having  been  made  in  £ngland  o£ 
more  than  7  inches  diameter,  and  the  largest  at  Munich  being 
My  9  inchtis.  Ilie  meridiBn  circle  for  observing  the  right  ascen- 
fion  of  die  heaveofy  bodies,  and  the  time  of  their  passing  the  me- 
ridian, has  reflected  n'elt  merited  honour  on  its  scieotific  inrentor, 
M.  Gambey.  Clocks  and  watches  are  become  extremely  ct^eap 
of  late  years ;  good  watches  ore  selling  at  SOO  francs  a  dozen,  and 
tery  superior  ones  may  be  bought  for  80  francs  each.  The  ele- 
gance of  die  pendnles  makes  them  an  ornamental  as  weO  as  use- 
nil  ardcle  of  furniture;  they  are  to  be  found  even  in  cottages  in 
France,  and  their  stiperiority  over  our  own  clocks  accounts  for  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  imported  into  England.*  Chronometers 
hafe  been  bronght  to  a  great  degree  of  precision. 

The  jewellery  exhibited  in  the  Lonvre  attracted  all  the  admira- 
tioB  diat  might  be  expected  from  a  Parisian  multitude.  The 
lower  classes  as  well  as  the  higher  appeared  to  lind  in  it  «  charm 
equal  to  that  of  music,  or  some  irresistible  enchantment.  Sack 
8  undoubtedly  the  French  taste,  and  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  won- 
dered at,  that  the  woriunanship  of  their  jewellery  should  hava 
Kaehed' great  perfection,  A  large  manufactory  of  paste  diamonds 
hat  been  established  by  MM.  Laa^cm,  at  Septmoncel  on  the 
ion,  wbich  employs  4000  persons  at  from  two  to  three  francs  a 
dty  in  making  diamonds  to  be  purchased  at  forty  sous  eadi. 
Ornaments  of  gold  and  platina,  both  for  furniture  and  dress,  are 
nttde  to  an  enormous  extent  in  Paris  and  in  thesuburbs,  as  may 
be  conceived  by  the  amount  of  its  annual  productions  of  gold- 
mitfa'a  work  and  jewellery  being  valued  at  thirty  million  francs. 
M.  Blanqui  reproaches  the  exhibitors  of  cutlery  with  spending 
loo  much  time  upon  nic-nacs  and  the  ornamental  parts  of  their 
trade ;  with  forgetting  that  there  are  others  besides  men  of  fashion 
who  uee  razors,  and  other  women  besides  Parisian  belles,  who  re- 
mure  scissors.  Knives  are,  however,  made  with  more  regard  to 
me  public  demand;  M.  Gavet,  of  the  Rue  St.  Hooor^,  makes 
good  table-knivea  at  a  franc  and  a  half  each,  and  exports  them  to 
America,  where  they  are  quite  as  much  sought  for  as  Ej^lisb 

*  A  pnmiioa  in  ■  late  act  uf  pu UBnenl,  the  viidan  of  whkh  m  4o  tMt  pcrceira, 
■■kc)  It  ntceuary  that  ill  Frmah  docks  imported  ihoiild  hnrc  the  ■iMkei'*  nuM  dM 
mIj  on  tbe  hce,  but  on  \he  works.  A>  this  has  out  hitlierlo  been  the  practice  of  the 
Me,  the  lEgoliiiMihu  been  Iband  very  vejaiiouj  bj  paitetigew'arriiiiiEftooi  France 
•bh  docki  not  Ugallj  urked. 
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cut1ei7<  Gub-making  is  well  urideratood,  but  die  beat  mAen 
are  very  dear.  Colonel  d'Espinay  bas  invented  a  musket  id  which 
one  priming  is  enough  for  fifteen  ahota,  and  which  are  loadeA 
without  ramroda ;  a  saving  of  time  is  thus  effected,  but  we  doubt 
whether  it  would  not  be  rather  dangerous  for  the  soldiers  to  load 
the  guns  in  this  manner  after  the  barrels  are  heated  hj  a  suc- 
cession of  discharges. 

Musical  inatrumenta,  though  still  very  inferior  to  the  Engtish* 
have  received  considerable  improvements.  Pianos  have  gained 
both  in  tone  and  size,  but  their  price  ii  yet  quite  exorbitant. 
English  pianos  are  in  common  use  in  Paris,  for  the  faarpaichords 
that  oneliears  in  the  country  are  absolutely  offensive  to  the  ear. 
The  violina  are  infinitely  better,  and  good  copies  of  the  Stradiva- 
rius  model  may  be  had  at  thirty-six  franca.  Harps  wiUi  a  double 
action  have  been  constructed  by  M.  Challiot,  and  much  ap- 
proved; and  a  new  seat  to  prevent  the  distortion  of  ladiea'  shapes 
ta  playing,  has  been  found  of  much  service.  M.  Carulli,  by  his 
alterations  on  the  strings  of  guitars,  has  added  many  new  notes  to 
this  instrument,  which,  in  the  degenerate  state  we  see  it,  both 
in  France  and  elsewhere,  is  not  much  above  a  Jew's-harp  in  tone. 

Chemical  productions  are  nowhere  better  or  cheaper  than  in 
France.  The  reputation  of  her  operative  chemists  is  as  well  esta- 
blished as  that  of  her  men  of  science,  and  the  result  is  as  faoaonr- 
able  (o  them  at  it  is  beneficial  to  the  public. 

"Chemistry,"  says  M.  Blantjui,  "  is  a  science  entirely  Frencb  ;  It  has 
risen  amidst  Uie  storms  of  the  republic ;  it  bas  furniBhed  ns  with  the  first 
firei  for  the  defence  of  our  territory.  At  this  day,  restored  to  hap^ns 
destinies,  it  has  become  one  of  the  most  powerful  elements  oi  onr  national 
industry  i  it  is  cultivated  in  our  mana factories,  and  as  there  was  alwayt 
merit  in  being  acquainted  with  it,  there  will  soon  be  shame  in  being  ig- 
norant of  it,'' 

The  principal  acids  used  in  commerce  have  become  extremely 
cheap,  and  die  fabrication  of  salts  has  been  much  extended.  The 
discovery  of  sulphate  of  quinine  by  MM.  Pelletier  and  Cavenlou 
is  an  era  in  the  annals  of  medicine,  and  this  valuable  salt  bal 
spread  with  great  rapidity  over  both  worlds.  The  white  lead  for- 
merly imported  from  Holland  is  now  made  in  France  to  a  cod- 
aiderable  extent.  At  Lille,  and  at  Vazemmes  near  that  city,  there 
are  very  large  factories  of  it,  and  the  latter  supplies  500,000  kilo* 
grams  annually.  M.  Souchon,  of  Lyons,  has  succeeded  in  apply- 
ing to  woollens  the  Prussian  blue  already  used  io  dyiog  silks  by 
M.  Raymond;  andM.Jaquet,  of  Paris,  has  discovered  a  per- 
manent grey  dye,  which  will  resist  both  acids  and  alcalies.  Xbc 
refining  of  glue  and  cement  has  been  much  perfected  hy  M.  Gre- 
net,  of  Rouen,  and  others.  The  experimente  of  MM.  CbevreuJ 
and   Braoonnot  upon  fat  substances  have  introduced  improve- 
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mmta  in  dw  qntlity  of  sotp  ami  candles.  The  refiners  of  fbrei^ 
and  nstive  augar  are  b^iuniiw  to  use  Howard's  apparatus,  and  to 
proceed  upon  the  new  method  now  pntctiied  in  England.  There 
are  seventeen  principal  refinera  of  beet*root  sugar,  among  whom  is 
the  Duke  of  Raguaa,  at  Chitillon,  and  three  million  kil<^ram8  of 
it  were  consumed  in  1826.  M.  Blaoqui,  M.  Dupin,  and  others, 
are  enthusiastic  in  their  expectations  from  this  native  sugar;  but 
we  think  it  questionable  whether  the  abolition  of  the  monopoly 
that  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe  now  enjoy,  and  the  admission  oif 
all  raw  sugars  at  moderate  duties,  would  not  be  much  more  bene- 
ficial to  the  country.  This  is  one  of  the  subjects  upon  which 
M,  St.  Cricq's  commission  is  to  be  occupied,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  its  inquiries  will  lead  to  an  arrangement  more  beoeticial 
to  the  country  at  large  than  the  existing  regulations,  which  appear 
to  be  calculated  for  the«xdusive  profit  of  the  proprietors  of^ these 
two  small  sugar  islands.  It  would  exceed  our  limits  to  enumerate 
die  multitude  of  useful  chemical  discoveries  which  the  last  few 
years  have  produced ;  we  cannot,  however,  oinit  the  new  method 
of  making  felt  for  the  sbeathiog  of  ships,  invented  by  M.  Dobr6e, 
of  Nantes.  It  is  said  the  English  are  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
jiaper,  but  if  we  are  to  credit  the  reports  of  Uie  masters  of  ships 
inserted  in  M.  Blanqui's  History,  it  answers  the  purpose  of  lining 
coppei-sheathing  infinitely  better  than  the  brown  paper  commonly 
used. 

The  progress  of  chemistry  has  had  its  share  of  influence  on  the 
art  of  tanDing*and  dressing  skins,  and  on  th^  leather  manufactures 
in  general.  The  smooth  calf-skin  of  Clermont,  of  excellent  qua- 
lity, waa  sold  at  the  exhibition  at  two  francs  sixty  centimes  the 
kilogram.  Thirty  years  ago  a  prejudice  prevailed  in  France 
against  the  use  of  horae-hides,  but  they  are  now  prepared  with  as 
much  ease  as  cow  leather,  and  are  the  principal  substance  of  boot 
and  shoe  leather.  The  neglect  of  the  butchers  at  the  abattoirs  is 
said  to  injure  the  skins  tanned  in  Paris,  but  the  tanners  there,  and 
in  France  generally,  are  scientific  men,  and  understand  their  busi- 
ness well.  The  chamois  leather  of  Niort  is  at  present  in  great 
esteem;  French  morocco  is  as  good  as  that  of  the  East,  and  their 
Russia  leather,  though  it  has  been  rather  neglected  within  the  last 
three  years,  is  by  no  means  bad  of  its  kind.  Tlie  saddlers  and 
harness  makers,  particularly  M.  Fourcy  and  M.  Huard,  of  Paris, 
exhibited  some  excellent  work;  and  the  impenetrable  water-boots 
of  M.  Delacre-Snaude,  of  Dunkirk,  will  be  highly  serviceable  tp 
Ae  sailors  and  boatmen. 

Among  the  smaller  varieties  in  which  die  national  ingenui^ 
has  displayed  itself,  are  the  preserved  provisions  of  M.  Appert, 
the  portable  water-closets  of  M.  Derosne,  the  impenetrable  elas- 
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lie  cdmbl*tB  teid  stuffs  of  Verdier  and  others ;  economical  jacks 
wid  stovos,  tlw  [dating  of  metala,  tbe  hardening  of  wax  tandtes, 
Simonin's  composition  for  cknniDg  prints,  anid  a  mdtitude  of 
other  Ksefui  inventioBS,  thepWticuiara  of  which  ooght  to  be  gene- 
rail;  known  in  Engienfl.  Lithography — an  art  ifbicb  has  beeli 
introduced  since  the  peace,  and  which  MM.  Engelaaann,  Motttf, 
Noel  and  Lsnglnmi  hare  raised  to  s«ch  extraordinai^  perfection — 
is  BOW  emplayed  not  only  for  stanping  paper,  bat  for  impressing 
«Joth,  cotton,  silk  and  porcataiQ.  Its  cheapness  has  the  e^ct  df 
rsfinii^  tbe  taste  of  the  lower  orders,  and  it  is  a  powerful  anxiliar; 
to  that  palladnm  of  ctvitization— (he  art  of  printii^. 

We  hnre  compiled  from  the  vSrions  returns  scattered  throng 
M.  iUanqui's  work  an  accoont  of  the  value  of  the  principal  artf> 
cl«a  of  French  manufacture  exported  in  18S6 ;  and  to  enabte  osr 
ra*dera  to  see  at  a  ^ance  Ifae  pruportionate  differentie,  we  imert 
a  copy  of  the  Pariiamentary  Retnra  of  the  official  value  of  thb 
chief  manufactmed  articles  of  export  from  the  United  KmgdotA 
IB  the  saaae  year.* 
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IWiii,  iteel,  coppet.  hmsi,  lead      fmtt. 
■Dd  akott  in  and  i«r«t, 
wnngbl   ud   naorolgbl, 
muiufactUKd  and  aiimuiu-  £. 

rKtated l,Mt,lA 

WwiUcM 4,410,tf« 

UoeiM     .    .    .    .   ^    .    ,    %,faO,iM 
Colloiis  and  bosierj    .    .    .  «d,395,ns 

ffillis 1CI7.0« 

Hit! ]M.>e9 

Hubeidulierf 406,i» 

Glas) 1SI4M 

Enrthenitate      ...  "        " 

LaUfaar  awl  wMIbij 

Hudwarea  and  cutlec; 

Soap  and  candles   .    . 

Buner  and  chteie 

Sugar,  Mined    .    .    . 


JVntAJi  Eiportt.    le^, 
via;  mmI,  copper,  lead,  act 


£. 


nnwraouht t^OO.ODO 

UicMnety 54,058 

W*i>ikM,    indsdhig  thawla 

andcirpeti 1,065,561 

Cdiloni 1,39B,773 

Si  III.  including  aliftirli     .    .    3,008,540 
"-       ■  ■  etSM 

38,311 
196,995 
13S,9!T 
t4S,?l) 
tlS^5 
163,480 
69,936 


FaiHiiara,  laapi,  Sec  .  . 
Olan  and  crjitsl  .... 
Porcrlalne  and  eBtfliennare  . 
LMIher  Bifd  >kbu  .... 
Hudwarei,  cptlerj  and  anas 
Clock!  and  walchei  .  .  . 
MathemailCil  instrument!  . 
JHttUn^  and  plate     .     .     . 


Chenicsl  |in>dacti,  vii.polaBi, 
indigo  and  eoclilneiJ    .    . 

Snear.nfiad 

Friola  and  litkf  nplu     .    . 
Boaka 


159,683 
64,769 
18S380 


Paper 197,573 

Valne     .     6,378,31* 


ir9,«6 
MO,«0B 
563,706 
159,936 
147,777 
934,7  IS 
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*  It  must  be  Itoroe  innand  tliat  tbeoOicia]  latneiiaicertuued  from  Ore  compataliaa 
of  the  aniclei  eipoited  at  £ied  rates  established  in  1696,  and  ma;  be  now  coiiaideitd 
a*  the  repmentaliTe  of  qusnlilj  mcrelj.  It  oTten  eiceerii  the  real  Taloe  bj  more  than 
difuble,  and  ne  Rad  b;  ■  cmnpaiiaon  of  tbe  official  i>ith  ibe  declared  valiM  for  I8t6  in 
general,  that  if  we  dedact  one-ihitd,  ai  n  rate  to  ind  [lie  real  lalue,  we  iliall  cvitunly 
not  lake  olTIoo  much.    From  cottoni  we  nia;  deduct  une-balf. 

t  Tbii  ntlve  la  n«t  giTCii  In  lbs  Ftendl  retdrnl,  but  is  tiMiglil;  calculMcd  b j  lu.    It 
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It  ia  faardl;  neceMary  to  remark,  that  attidea  of  ra«r  prodnce 
have  been  puipoaely  excluded  from  the  above  tables,  its  objoot 
being  merely  to  furnish  a  clue  to  a  jiixt  notion  of  the  importance 
of  French  nonuractures  with  refer^iee  to  our  own.  It  is,  how- 
ever, right  to  observe,  Aat  the  bulk  of  Fieuch  exports  bare  always 
been  its  natural  productions ;  that  not  oae-lfaird  of  the  popnUtioa, 
ercn  at  present,  are  engaged  in  tnule  and  manufactures,  and  that 
these  statements  cannot  therefore  give  a  just  idea  of  the  n:latii« 
Uret^lh  of  the  two  naHoni.  With  Great  Biitaic  itJs  exactly  the 
reverse;  two-thirdi  of  her  people  depend  for.  suhaistence  upon 
ber  manufactures,  or  rath»,  more  strictly  epeidting,  vpoa  the 
uportatim  of  them.  The  population  of  France  being  ooe-thirtl 
greater  than  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  her  hone  market  is 
consequently  so  much  piore  extensive,  and  her  dependence  va 
foieign  customers  so  much  less.  It  is  also  obvious  that  the  eight 
Bulhona  of  exports  form  a  proportion  of  the  whole  value  of  French 
Mtiics,  very  small  compared  with  that  which  the  twenty-four  mil- 
litxis  form  of  the  bulk  of  those  of  Great  Britain. 

The  great  aim  of  France,  at  the  present  moment,  is  undoubt- 
edly to  secure  £or  herself  tlie  advantages  of  being  a  commercial 
and  manufacturing  nation.  The  means  she  is  using  to  attain  the 
cad  are  the  same  as  were  originally  adopted  by  Great  Britain, 
lad  by  most  countries  whose  trade  is  in  its  infancy — those  of  re- 
striction and  prohibition.  The  minister  of  commerce  deems  it 
his  dnty  to  take  care  that  foreigners  do  not  interfere  with  the  s<d« 
of  national  productions  in  ^e  home  market — at  the  same  time 
professing  an  earnest  deure  of  enabling  the  French  manufacturers 
to  make  Aeir  'Way  in  countries  whose  goods  are  strictly  excluded 
from  the  French  territory. 

"  No  one,"  says  M.  St.  Cricq.  "  complains  of  being  prevented  from 
prododng,  and  that  1  think  wdl  worthy  of  attention.  Many  are  eom- 
jdaining  that  tbey  cannot  sell,  or  that  they  sell  at  too  low  priees.  Tiii 
is  an  evil,  oodoubtedly  g  bat  docs  the  remedy  depend  on  us  ) 

"  yet,  if  the  want  of  sate  or  low  price  is  caused  by  the  division  of  onr 
own  market  with  foreigners ;  for  it  depends  on  ourselves  to  reserve  i^ 
fer  again,  if  by  rendering  our  market  more  accessible  to  external  pro 
dudions,  we  ought  to  secure  to  our  own  iu  foreign  markets  a  vent 
which  would  exceed  in  profit  the  sacrifice  we  iball  have  nude  at  home." 

Such  principles  are  not,  certainly,  to  be  sweepingly  denounced 
as  erroneous;  though  in  many  instances,  some  of  which  we  have 
alluded  to,  the  conduct  of  die  French  government  does  appear 

ii  not  euj  to  coispate  it  itilhoDi  nferrnce  to  quolitj  wid  worViDanihlp,  and  it  nay 
iltaHgre  pnriiably  be  emnteoui ;  but  aa  the  qouitidts  have  bFcn  paiticulariied  aboTC, 
»y  CM  cwneiMot  tritb  Uw  price  of  netsb  smj  er" — '-  "■ — '~  *■■  •■'—'' 
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■omewbat  injudicuous.  The  heavy  duties  on  the  raw  material  osed 
ia  several  of  their  nuinufactttres;  the  roisdirectioa  of  industry  at 
the  royal  establish  menu;  the  government  monopoly  of  the  salt, 
tobacco,  and  other  trades;  the  little  attention  hitherto  bestowed  on 
the  roads  and  canals;  the  irregularity  and  weight  of  the  internal 
.wine  dudes;  and  the  high  tonnage  dues  on  shipping,  are  but  a  few 
of  the  grievances  that  are  loudly  complained  against.  The  tfM- 
nage  dues  were  actually  raised  on  French  ships,  to  enable  the 
same  amount  to  be  levteid  on  British  vessels,  after  the  ezecutkm  of 
the  late  commercial  trea^;  it  having  been  thereby  provided,  that 
the  ships  of  each  country  respectively  were  to  be  placed,  in  the 
ports  of  the  other,  on  the  footing  of  the  most  favoured  tiatioiL 
There  are  no  tonnage  duties  now  in  our  own  ports,  under  the 
controul  of  the  government,  and  the  imposition  in  queation  wai 
therefore  an  illiberal  deviation  from  the  spirit  of  the  treaty,  and 
an  advantage  taken  of  the  necessity  of  communicatioo  between 
£ngland  and  the  Continent.  It  would,  indeed,  have  be«D  d^ 
sirable,  if  the  treaty  could  have  been  ^^med  on  the  basis  of  that 
concluded  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1 786,  which  admitted  our  manufactures 
into  France  at  from  5  to  1£  per  cent  ad  tMilorem,  and  chafed 
Preoch  brandies  and  wines  with  reasonable  duties,  (the  latter  at 
i9i-  8<-  per  ton,)  and  porcelain,  glass,  cambrics,  at  rates  propor- 
tioned to  those  imposed  by  France  on  our  goods.  But  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  benefit  of  such  an  arrangement  preponderates  alt(^ 
getber  on  the  side  of  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Pitt's  reasoning,  in  an- 
swer to  the  strong  opposition  made  in  parliament  to  the  measure, 
was  incontrovertible,  and  the  result  proved  the  soundness  of  the 
principles  on  which  it  was  adopted.  The  trade  between  England 
and  France,  for  the  three  years  following  the  treaty,  was  of  con* 
siderably  greater  magnitude  than  it  is  at  present,  as  the  following 
statements  (taken  from  M.  Chaptal,  and  the  parliamentary  re- 
turns) clearly  prove. 

Eipoil*  from  Fnnca  to  OnM  BriUin.  Eipotts  tna  Grett  Brit^  to  FnacB. 

1787    .    vake    .    ^£1,425,021     .     .     1787    .    valne    .    £2,176,155 

1788 1,298,105     .    .    1788 2,656,071 

1789 1,462,666    .     .    1789 2,538,000 

1826,  officialva]ue,jei,805,002  .  .  1826,  official  valne,  £1,171,470 
1827 1,225,704    .    .     1827 1,082,272 

It  is  certainly  rather  curious,  that  while  we  are  seeking  markets 
in  every  comer  of  the  world,  our  intercourse  with  our  nearest 
neighbours  should  be  so  very  small ;  but  if  the  French,  as  we 
have  already  said,  have  made  up  their  minds,  that  it  is  not  their 
interest  to  trade  with  us,  (and  we  are  far  from  saying  generally 
that  it  is,)  there  remains  nothing  for  us  to  do  but  to  pocket  the 
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affiront,  aitd  oaAetimaw  to  sell  our  wares  to  whoever  ebe  will  buy 
diem. 

Id  turniDg  from  the  deuils  we  have  been  pursuing,  to  take  a 
final  glance  at  the  effect  which  the  industry  of  France  is  pro- 
ducing upon  the  comforts  of  her  pet^le,  we  think  it  cannot  but 
be  admitted,  that  the  charge  so  long  made  against  her,  of  aiming 
at  what  is  dazzling,  instead  of  that  which  is  useful,  is  evei^  day 
louDg  the  proofs  which  have  hitherto  supported  it.  The  royal 
factories  yet  remain,  it  is  true;  and  the  exhibitions  of  the  louvre 
contain  a  variety  of  articles,  Uie  value  of  which  consists  in  their 
rarity,  rather  than  their  utility.  But  we  have  facts  enough  before 
ns  to  show  that  these  superfluities  are  rather  the  defects  in  dte 
guieral  character  of  the  Qatioual  labour — the  excepticms  to  the 
principle  which  directs  it — than  the  instances  from  which  a  just 
opinion  of  its  worth  can  be  formed.  The  pains  taken  by  those 
intelligent  and  patriotic  citizens,  who  are  constantly  impressing 
on  the  minds  of  the  manufacturers  that  their  true  interest  is  to 
study  the  demands  of  the  whole — not  of  a  few — of  the  country-— 
not  of  the  court — have  already  had  an  excellent  effect,  and  their 
influence  is  gradually  subverting  the  errors  and  prejudices  that 
have  so  long  prevailed  in  commercial  matters.  The  agriculturista 
also  are  beginning  to  study  maxims  of  practical  wisdom ;  they  are 
introducing  die  improvements  adopted  by  the  farmer*  of  other 
countries,  and  are  calling  in  the  aid  of  science  to  guide  the  appli- 
cation of  their  capital. 

Property  of  all  kinds  in  France  is  in  truth  now  reaping,  in  tran- 
ooillity,  the  harvest  whose  seed  was  sown  in  the  blood  c^  the 
Bevolution,  and  whose  growth  has  outstood  the  stormy  wan  of 
the  Elmpire.  The  abolition  of  feudal  tenures — the  subatitntion 
of  general  laws  for  provincial  customs — the  relief  of  agriculture 
irom  the  burthen  of  tithes,  and  of  commerce  from  the  restrictions 
of  corporatioDs  and  guilds — equality  of  taxation  and  equali^  of 
rights — such  are  the  benefits  which  France  has  purchased  for  ber- 
sdf.  They  have  been  dearly  bought,  it  is  true;  but  those  who 
can  appreciate  their  value,  will  hardly  think  any  price  too  costly 
for  auM  inestimable  advantages. 

We  are  not  among  those  who  are  disposed  to  view  the  re- 
eslablialunent  of  the  ancient  law  of  inheritance  by  equal  partition, 
as  an  evil  mixed  up  with  all  this  good.  -It  has  been  accused,  we 
know,  of  a  tendency  to  diminish  rural  prosperity,  to  promote  liti- 
zatioa  in  families,  and  to  prevent  the  accnmnlatitH]  of  <»pital. 
It  has  been  deprecated  by  some,  as  actmg  as  a  check  to  popula- 
tion; by  others,  as  creating  too  great  a  stimulus  to  the  increase 
of  population;  and  it  has  been  stigmatized  as  the  scoui^ e  fastened 
upon  France  by  the  RevolntioD.     Our  limits  do  not  now  permit 
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ms  to  enter  the  wide  fieM  «f  discussion  wbich  aH  these  objecti<m» 
[•resent,  further  than'  to  state  our  belief  that  the  law  of  equal  par- 
tition, though  it  nny  have  oontribnted  somewhat  to  retard  iq^ricul- 
tnnd  improveinentB,  has  nev»thelesi  tended  materially  to  piomote 
— wbmtindeedooghttobetfaesoleo^ectof  everyhw — the  happi- 
■eas  of  the  ^atest  number.  The  fate  that  attended  M.  Villele's 
scheme  for  the  introduction  of  primogeniture,  will  prevent  the  re- 
eorrence  of  attempts  to  establish  a  system  which  me  whole  nation 
views  with  utter  abhorrence.  The  French  consider  it  one  -of  die 
BMt  ntyust  of  the  feudal  institutions,  and  calculated  only  for  Ae 
forms  of  society  of  the  middle  ages.  The  effect  of  subdivision  opod 
agriculture  has,  we  think,  been  rather  over-rated.  If  a  man  comes 
into  possession  of  a  piece  of  land,  which  he  has  not  sufficwtd 
caiMtal  to  cultivate,  it  b  in  die  natural  course  of  things  £(»-  bim  to 
■efl  it,  and  betake  himself  to  some  odier  business.  An  eldest  son 
in  England  rarely  succeeds  to  an  estate  unincumbered  by  portioBS 
for  the  younger  children,  wfaidi  of  course  he  must  pay  off  before 
he  can  sell  tie  property.  When  people  apeak  of  the  English 
aristocracy  as  the  pillars  of  the  state,  and  of  their  honour«Uri 
condition  c<HBpared  with  the  nobility  of  other  countries,  (which 
we  do  not  dispute,)  they  are  apt  to  forget  the  extreme  poverty 
and  degradation  of  our  agricultural  labourers.  About  thirty-two 
tboHsand  large  proprietors  are  the  owners  of  the  soil  t^  Elngland, 
upon  whom  the  labourers  are  dependent  for  their  bread;  and  we 
think  a  tendency  to  pauperism  in  such  a  state  of  things  ought  t^ 
be  visible  enough  to  those  who  see  it  so  clearly  in  the  gavelkind 
law  of  France.  With  regard  to  the  litigation  in  families,  we 
rrally  do  not  see  how  an  equal  division  is  likely  to  create  more  iB- 
will  between  brothers  and  sisters,  than  is  excited  by  (he  whole 
property  being  left  to  the  eldest  son,  and  the  younger  children 
being  unprovided  for.  And  as  to  the  population,  it  is  an  incon- 
trovertible fact,  that  it  is  in  as  healthy  a  state  in  France  as  in  any 
nation  in  Europe;  its  increase  bearing  the  exact  proportion  to 
^  rate  of  augmentation  of  food  and  capital,  that  is  justly  con- 
sidered a  sign  of  the  well-being  of  a  people.*  It  should  be 
remembered,  that  France  has  no  East  or  West  Indies,  as  we  have, 
to  receive  our  younger  sons;  and  allowance  should  be  made  for 
the  habitual  influence  of  our  own  customs  upon  our  judgment,  in 
looking  at  this  subject.  We  are  fully  aware  that  such  sentiments 
are  a  little  heterodox  to  the  received  notions  in  this  country,  and 
that  Uie  French  feeling  is  incousistent  with  the  doctrines  main- 
tained by  die  most  able  of  our  political  economists.  Our  Uinits, 
however.do  not  allow  us  now  to  take  up  the  cudgels  in  thisque*- 
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lioa  if  we  were  ao  indined ;  and  we  d>«fe(ore  qait  it — nerely  pDv 
tntiag,  that  we  see  other  cause*  both  la  Frsnce  end  Ireland,  and 
e&er  gmTeHund  countrias,  te  ivfaich  the  backward  state  of  their 
bottMndiy  ma;  with  justice  be  referred. 

The  BOVM«ignty  of  France  noatin^j  resides,  as  with  us,  in  the 
kin^,  ifae  nobility,  and  the  representative  b  of  the  peo|rie.  Bnt 
die  influence  of  the  two  former  is  oonparatively  small,  and  the 
leal  power  is  vested  in  the  Chanber  ef  Deputies,  and  by  conse' 
qoHtce  in  tfaeir  coastitnents.  Royalty  nader  the  charter  has 
assumed  the  modest  form  of  an  executive  magistrate,  holding  his 
anthoritr  at  the  popular  will;  it  is  but  the  shadow  oi  the  eplen- 
4oBr  that  oDce  dazded  ike  multitude,  resting  itself  on  hereditary 
right  and  divine  sanction.  The  noblesse  too,  of  the  old  regime, 
have  passed  away;  they  have  now  no  exclusive  privileges  or  mo- 
nopolies ;  there  are  no  taxes  for  their  particular  benefit;  they  have 
■either  land  nor  money  enough  to  make  them  formidable  to  the 
crown  or  the  pe(»>le;  their  ri^ts  are  confined  to  a  simple  vole  in 
die  Chamber  of  Peers.  The  commonalty,  cm  the  other  hand,  elect 
by  ballot — uncorrupled  by  bribery — uamtiniidBted  by  wiatocrati" 
cal  or  ministerial  nflueaefr — the  depatias  who  they  know  wilt 
watch  over  ifaaii  laws  and  tbdr  liberties.  The  result  of  A«  laM 
elections  sufficiently  shows  the  spirit  with  which  the  franchise  of 
the  electors  is  now  exercised.  An  unpopular,  though  able  minis- 
tiy,  has  fallen  before  them,  and  au  administration  has  succeeded 
of  a  more  liberal  cast,  which  carries  vrith  it  the  majority  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  in  yielding  to  the  general  voice,  and  who 
declare  their  highest  ambition  to  be  to  preserve  unanimity  between 
die  government  and  the  uaQou. 

Can  we,  tben,  too  sUongly  deprecate  expressions  of  ill-wtll  and 
hostility  towards  a  people  like  this?  Can  we  loo  ni^ntly  insist 
00  the  security  which  the  example  of  a  government  like  that  of 
France  affords  to  the  preservation  of  our  own  constitutional 
freedom?  We  cannot  understand  whet  sort  of  love  of  their 
eonntry  those  persons  can  feel,  who,  while  they  are  loud  in  their 
eulogies  on  our  own  lairs,  take  every  opportunity  to  scatter  the 
seeds  of  discord  between  us  and  that  nation  whose  institutions  so 
essentially  resemble  our  ovra.  In  the  times  when  countries  were 
governed  by  the  caprice  of  princes,  one  people  was  instigated 
against  am^er  to  gratify  the  ambitious  views  of  the  sovereign ; 
but,  in  the  present  day,  when  the  general  opinion  directs  the  con- 
cerns of  cinlized  nations,  the  public  know,  or  ought  to  know,  that 
dieir  welfare  can  never  be  promoted  by  jealousy  and  distrust  of 
the  inhabitants  of  adjoining  states.  If  a  designing  minister,  either 
in  France  or  this  country,  had  formed  a  plan  to  deprive  the  people 
<rf  any  part  of  their  rights,  his  best  auxiliary  would  be  to  bring 
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•bout  a  mr  betw«eD  the  two  povrersj  and  to  turn  vaea't  attw^ 
Irom  the  preservation  of  th'eir  own  independence,  to  the  destruo 
tioo  of  that  of  their  oaighboura.  Happily  our  countrymen  ue 
not  to  be  thus  deceived ;  tlie  day  wbeo  toe  French  were  considered 
our  natural  enemies  has  long  aiuce  past,  and  we  must  henceforth 
behave  to  them  as  to  those  whose  friendship  we  cultivate.  To 
those  who  thiok.  otherwise,  we  recommend  the  perusal  of  tbe 
■peechea  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1 787 — a  statesman  of  whose  seutuneoa 
the  long  war  would  perhaps  have  led  raaoy  to  diiok  veiy  diffe- 
reotly. 

"  I  am  ■aT]MiMd,"  said  tint  gnat  nioiMer,  "  to  bear  from  Hcb  n- 
lightened  men  as  I  have  heard  i^eak  upon  tits  tidnwt,  that  iFVaDce  and 
BagUttd  are  naturally  and  necessarily  enemies.  The  fact,  I  am  pa- 
■naded,  is  directly  tbc  reverse,  for  however  ambition  or  accident  nuf 
have  embroiled  them  with  each  other,  still  there  has  always  been  in  ik 
individuals  of  both  countries  a  disposition  towards  a  friendly  iutercoursc; 
and  the  people  of  France  and  Britain  have  each  of  them  virtues  ind 
good  qualities,  which  the  other  has  liberality  enough  to  acknowledge  and 
admire.  To  suppose  that  any  two  states  are  neeeasarily  enemies,  is  m 
amnion  founded  neither  In  tbe  experience  of  natiens,  dot  in  tbe  bhtvr 
Jt  mankind.  It  ii  a  libel  on  tbe  conatilnlitm  of  poUtieal  aodetiei,  and 
nppoaea  tbe  csisteDee  of  diabolical  malice  in  the  original  frame  d 


Art.  II. — Esioi  Politique  sur  tlsle  de  Cuba,  par  Alexandre  de 
Humboldt.  Avec  utie  Carte,  et  un  Supplement  qui  renferat 
des  Considirations  sur  la  Population  et  u  Commerce  de  rArdd- 
peldes  AtUiUes  et  de  Colombia.  2  torn.  Svo.  Paris.  1826- 
It  has  long  been  the  fashion  to  consider  tbe  West  Indies  merely 
u  a  vast  augar  garden,  cultivated  by  slavery,  and  holding  out 
nothing  worthy  of  inquiry  excepting  the  rapid  acquisition  of 
wealth  and  the  degrading  iuBuence  of  bondage.  A  better  know 
ledge  of  the  subject  gives  a  prodigious  extension  to  these  views, 
and  the  philosophic  inquirer  may  (race  in  the  western  world  tbe 
history  of  man  ia  his  earliest  stages.  An  iogenioua  and  highl> 
gifted  contemporary  has  recently  remarked,  that  "  were  the  his- 
tory  oi  Spain,  and  France,  and  Great  Britain,  to  periah,  as  that 
of  the  early  great  monarchies  of  the  world  has  perished,  and  only 
these  colonial  anuals,  for  the  three  centuries  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  discovery  of  tbe  islands,  to  be  saved  from  the  wreck, 
what  opinion  could  posterity  form  of  tbe  nations  as  to  the  degree 
of  civilization  which  they  had  attained,  their  policy,  their  religion, 
and  their  arts?"  We  admit  that  were  this  imaginary  catastropbe 
to  occur,  a  very  inadequate  estimate  would  be  formed  of  tbe 
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avilization,  religion,  and  aru  of  the  pu«iit  states;  but  slill  k 
would  be  found,  on  a  fair  inreatigatioa  of  the  subject,  that  these 
anst  have  been  great,  powerful,  and  highly  advauced  in  all  the 
arta  of  life;  and  unless  the  beneficial  traces  of  their  influence  in 
the  c<donies  were  also  swept  away  with  European  records,  there 
would  be  abundant  evidence  to  shew  that  lai^e  uncultivated  dis- 
tricts had  beea  rendered  productive,  that  the  arta  of  life  had  been 
promoted,  that  religion  had  established  her  benignant  sway,  that 
civilization  had  been  set  on  foot  among  hordes  of  naked  barba* 
rians,  and  that  although  the  eariier  histories  present  too  manj 
scenes  of  horror,  yet  the  results  have  been  gradually  tending  to  the 
welfare  of  those  now  considered  most  oppressed,  in  abort,  we 
ire  convinced  that  there  would  be  found  much  to  admire,  in  S[Hte 
of  the  regret  which  must  be  inseparable  from  the  histoiy  of  n^ro 
slavei^  and  of  the  ill-fated  aborigines.  But  as  such  destruction 
is  at  least  improbable,  we  must  look  at  the  real  case,  and  we  shall 
And,  that  al^ough,  (m  a  narrow  view  of  the  question,  there  are 
fewennoblingtofNcain  the  earlier  periods,  of  late  there  has  passed 
mudi  in  tbe  western  hemisphere  to  conunand  our  attention ;  and 
if  there  be  litde  to  rival  the  ages  of  chivalry,  yet  there  are  events 
vriucfa  illustrate  great  and  solemn  truths,  and  as  such  forcibly 
demand  the  consideration  both  of  the  philosopher  and  politiciaa; 
In  truth,  the  political  events  of  recent  times  so  far  transcend  in 
magnitude  and  importance  those  of  the  earlier  periods,  as  now  to 
possess  an  overwhelming  interest;  and  uot  contented  with  our 
school-boy  recollections  of  Buccaneers  or  Bryan  Edwards,  we 
seek  to  gratify  our  new  wants  by  seaixhing  out  odier  sources  of 
information.  Among  the  first  that  have  afjorded  us  the  means  of 
supplying  our  appetite.  Baron  Humboldt  stands  without  a  rival,' 
whether  we  consider  the  extent  or  the  variety  of  his  labour*^ 
His  numerous  works  are  well  known  to  the  public ;  in  them  wera 
first  unveiled  the  mysteries  of  what  may,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  United  States, as  well  as  to  our  actual  knowledge  of  them,  be 
termed  the  New  Americas;  and  the  Baron,  pursuing  his  useful 
career,  has  lately  pnt  forth  a  statistical  account  of  <&e  island  of 
Cuba,  of  which  we  shall  give  some  account,  as  well  as  of  some 
of  tbe  most  interesting  topics  connected  with  it. 

Cuba  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  his  first  voyage,  on  the 
S8di  of  October,  149S,  and  was  considered  by  him  the  island  <^ 
Cipango,  which  he  had  imagined  to  be  in  those  seas.  Shmtly 
afterwards  he  discovered  Haiti,  and  although  an  enthnsiaatie 
admirer  of  his  earlier  discovery,  abandoned  it  for  die  extensim 
plains  of  La  Vega,  influenced  probably  by  the  expectation  of 
finding  the  precious  metais  in  greater  abundance  ia  tbe  district 
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of  .Cibao.  It  ii  a  littke  wngdbr  thtt  thn  great  Darigatw  should 
■t  last  hav«  ramaioed  latuaod  witfa  die  notion  that  Cuba  wu  a 
portioD  of  ths  Aarea-Cheraonesus,  aod  have  never  detemuBed 
its  inaular  ctiara<deT.  Ocompo  settled  this  point  in  1506,  and 
about  three  yean  after,  Velasquez,  wkk  three  handred  aa, 
&naly  eatabluhed  the  Spaniiii  andrority,  and  became  the  fint 
European  governor — an  oAce  which  he  retained  until  his  deaA 
in  1524.  From  that  time  to  the  present  day  liie  island  has 
nmainad  under  the  rule  of  Spain,  widi  two  short  intervals,  wbes 
it  was  subdued  by  the  British  aims;  first  in  1669>  by  the  cele- 
faiated  Sir  Henry  Mo^an,  uid  secondly  in  L761.  With  the 
various  dianges  that  have  tak^i  place  within  the  last  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  years  we  cannot  now  meddle,  as  dte  present 
atxte  of  the  island  ^raisbes  as  many  materials  as  can  be  dis- 
cussed within  our  limits. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Political  Essay  contains  an  analysis  of 
the  materials  for  a  map  of  Cuba,  and  discusses  in  sdcccssioo, 
1 .  The  importance  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  as  w«U  as  of  the  citj 
of  Havana:  8.  The  extent,  territorial  division,  aod  cUmate:  3. 
The  population:  4.  The  agriculture:  6.  The  trade:  6.  Tbt 
finances.  These  disquisitiooH  are  follovired  by  some  conadNv 
tions  on  the  qacedon  of  slavery,  aod  by  a  personal  narrative  of 
MM.  Humboldt  and  Bonpland's  residence  in  Cnba.  llie 
secoad  vDlune  is  cfaiefiy  occupied  by  an  essay  on  the  consump- 
lioa  of  sugar  in  Europe  and  elsewhere,  and  the  details  of  varioiu 
physical  observations.     A  supplement,  contiuning  a  general  dis- 

?nisition  on  die  continent,  as  well  as  the  islands  of  the  West 
ndian  Archipelago,  terminates  the  work. 

■  The  preliminary  analysis  is  described  as  forming  a  part  of  ihs 
materials  for  a  geographical  and  physical  atlas  of  the  eqninoiisl 
regions  of  the  new  continent,  in  which  the  author  proposes  ta 
determine  the  interval  geography  of  America  by  his  own  aslrn- 
nomicai  observations,  made  during  his  residence  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  and  by  those  of  others  subsequently  collected.  In 
die  map  itself,  (which  is  die  most  cori'ect  that  we  have  seen,} 
ample  use  has  been  made  of  the  labours  of  Robredo,  Fenrer, 
Galiano,  Le  Maur,  Del  Rio,  Gamboa,  Puysegnr,  Cevallas, 
Bauza,  (who  in  himself  ia  a  tower  of  strength,)  Luyando,  OH' 
mans,  uid  our  own  De  Mayne,  whose  labours  in  the  West  Indiifl 
■eas  cannot  be  sufficiently  valued,  without  an  actual  knowledge, 
such  as  we  have,  of  his  uaceaung  exertions,  for  a  series  of  years, 
in  situations  the  most  calculated  to  eahauet  the  powers  of  active 
industry.  From  these  authorities,  ctdlated  with  his  own  re- 
searches, M.  Hurabohk  has  fixed  forty-six  points  in  Cuba  itself, 
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■^d  about  twvBtjr  othenin  the  Archipelagai  all  in  coBoeclion 
with  each  other.  This  ready  adoption  of  iho  experience  of 
others  is  not  only  creditable  to  M.  Humboklt.  but  has  subatBO- 
tia]ly  advanced  the  interestg  of  acienca ;  for  we  are  satisfied  that 
bad  he  taken  a  less  liber^  view  of  the  matter,  and  foaodttd  his 
cakulatious  exclusively  on  r«aearche«  which  depended  on  the 
diroDometer  (bow  iu  Mexico)  whicb  was,  wa  believe,  principally 
wed  oo  the  cootineDt>  the  results  would  have  been  nnst  lament- 
ably eireneous.  The  ueaoB  o£  correetioii  that  have  been  vm- 
ployed  muf  t  liave  counteracted  this  source  of  inaccuracy.  In 
the  body  of  the  analysis  there  is  a  very  interesting  account  of  ^e 
prt^reas  of  our  geographical  knowledge  of  Cuba,  which  is  wcU 
worthy  of  perusal. 

The  importance  of  Cuba  is  to  be  estimated  (as  shall  be  here- 
after more  fully  shewn)  not  only  from  its  extent,  Ae'  fertility  of 
its  Roil,  richness  of  Ut  productions,  or  the  peculiar  constitation 
of  its  populaUon,  but  from  its  geographical  position  and  its 
nugnificent  hnrbours.  In  point  of  extent,  it  is  one-half  larger 
than  Haib;  its  productions,  which  have  prodigiouaty  increased 
within  the  last  thirty  years,  are  sugar,  cofiee,  wax.  and  the  most 
useful  obfecta  of  tropical  growth ;  its  fertility  cannot  be  exceeded 
in  certain  districts  j  aud  its  large  population  contains  at  least 
lhrc«-fifths  of  liree  men :  but  it  derives  its  political  vain*  from  the 
utnatioci  it  occn^es  a>d  tlie  fuHtities  of  its  ports.  Tbe  Gulf  of 
Mexico  forms  a  circaiar  basin,  having  a  drameter  exceeding  £50 
leagues;  in  fact,  a  Mediterraneaa  sea  with  two  outlets,  of  vVhich 
tbe  shores  from  Florida  to  Cape  Catoche  belong  to  Mexico  o* 
Ae  United  States ;  while  Cuba,  or  rather  its  northern  coasts, 
constitute  the  south-eastern  boundary,  allowing  only  a  passage 
for  two  branches  of  the  Gtdf  stream,  la  the  most  eligible  part 
of  this  positJDa  stands  the  city  of  Havana,  widi  its  splendid 
hart>our  and  defen(:ee,  M.  Humboldt  fairly  considers  that  this 
capital  bean  aewly  tbe  same  relatioa  in  poiM  of  facility  «f 
acceaa  to  tfae-shoree  of  tbe  Gulf,  that  Cadiz  does  to  the  Struts 
of  Gibraltar.  Perhaps  it  nay  be  unpfailosopbic  to  think  of  iu 
value,  under  the  existing  revottrtions;  but  it  is  ntterly  impossible 
for  an  Englishman  to  enter  the  harbour,  in  which  the  navy  of 
England  might  lie,  and  know  that  the  jpossesstoa  of  it  is  an 
object  of  greedy  desire  widi  France,  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, and  at  least  two  of  the  new  republics,  without  feeling  that 
the  British  minister  who  calmly  resigned  so  valuable  a  station, 
(now  invaluable,)  well  merited  the  execrations  of  his  countrymeiK 

The  elongated  foroi  of  Cuba  puts  it  into  ready  eommunicaticM 
widi  Haiti,  Jamaica,  Yucatan,  and  the  sovthem  states  of  tlN 
American  Union. 
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Formerly  the  'Haviina  was  the  militsrf  port  of  Mexico,  nnl 
received  from  Ae  continental  treasuiy,  even  as  latel)'  u  1808, 
more  than  1 ,800,000  bard  dollars  aanuallj.  Fortunately,  since 
Mexico  has  throwo  off  die  Spanish  yoke,  the  tiberaliaed  system 
of  trade  in  Cuba  has  rendered  these  supplies  not  only  unneces- 
sary, but  bas  tumished  means  for  most  efficiently  aiding  the 
Diotber  coDotry.  Havana,  in  fKt,  now  ranks  among  the  first 
commncial  ports  in  the  world.  It  would  be  curious  as  well  as 
instructive  to  trace  the  causes  of  this  revolution,  but  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  observing,  notwithstanding  the  concnr- 
rence  of  political  events,  and  the  ports  of  Cuba  being  free,  that 
the  prodigious  results  could  never  have  been  realized,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  moderation  of  the  governor,  the  protection  afforded 
to  individuals  perhaps  obnoxious  in  Madrid,  and  die  general 
prudence  of  the  inhabitants. 

M.  Humboldt  very  happily  describes  the  Havana  itself.  He 
says, 

"  Tlie  appearance  of  Havana  at  the  entrance  of  the  port  ia  one  of  the 
most  lively  and  most  picturesque  that  can  be  enjoyed  on  the  sbores  at 
equinoxiHl  America,  to  the  north  of  the  eqnstor.  This  situation,  cele- 
brated by  travellers  of  all  nations,  hs*  not  the  luxuriant  vegetatioD  that 
adoms  the  banks  of  the  river  of  Gnaya<{iiil,  nor  the  savage  grandenr  of 
the  rocky  coasts  of  Rio  Janeiro,  two  ports  of  the  toatbern  hemisphere; 
but  the  grace  which  in  oar  climates  embelliahcs  the  scenes  of  cnltivaied 
nattire,  ii  here  mingled  with  the  majesty  of  vegetable  forms,  and  the  or- 
ganic vigour  that  characterises  the  torrid  zooe.  In  the  blending  of  such 
deligbtful  impressions,  tbe  European  foi^els  the  danger  which  threatens 
him  in  the  bosom  of  die  populous  cities  of  the  Antilles :  he  seeks  to  seiae 
at  one  view  the  different  portions  of  a  vast  landscape,  to  contemplate  tbe 
strong  fortifications  that  crown  tbe  rocks  to  the  east  of  the  port — tbe 
internal  basin  surrounded  by  villages  and  farms — the  palms  that  rise 
to  an  immense  height—tbe  city  half  concealed  by  a  forest  of  masts  and 
the  sails  of  vessels.  On  entering  tbe  bariMnir  of  the  Havana  you  pass 
between  the  fortification  of  tbe  Mom,  (CaMh  de  lot  Saitot  Reytt,) 
and  tbe  smaller  fort  of  San  Satoador  dt  ia  Pmtta:  tbe  opening  is  only 
fnta  1 70  to  200  loisea  is  width,  and  it  preserves  this  breadth  abont  i  of 
«  atile.  Issuing  fnta  this,  after  leaving  to  the  north  tbe  beantifgl 
CBstte  of  Stut  Carioi  de  la  Cabana,  and  the  Cata  Elaaca,  we  reach  a  baua 
in  the  form  of  the  ace  of  clubs,  of  which  the  larger  axis  from  S.  S.  W. 
to  N.  N.  E.  is  2i  miles  long.  This  basin  communicates  with  three 
bights,  those  of  Uegla,  Guanavacoa,  and  Atar^s,  at  the  last  of  which 
there  are  some  springs  of  fresh  water.  Tbe  city  of  Havana,  snrronnded 
by  walls,  forms  a  promontory,  bounded  to  tbe  south  by  tbe  arsenal,  to 
the  north  by  tbe  fortress  La  Punta.  Beyond  some  sunken  ships  and 
the  sboal  <rf  La  Luz,  tbe  depth  of  water  decrtases  from  eight  or  tea 
^Blfaoau  to  five  or  MX.  1^  casdes  of  Santa  DamUgo,  of  Aiarit, 
and  of  San  Carloi  del  Principe,  defend  the  city  lo  1&  west;    tbey 
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MS  Mpnate  from  Ae  inner  ««1I,  tbe  ooe  660,  sod  tlie  otha  1249 
icim.  The  intermediate  space  is  occupied  by  the  subnrbs  fArrabalea 
or  Barriot  txtra  murm,)  of  Horcon,  of  Jesus  Maria,  Guadalupe,  sod 
Stnor  de  la  Salud,  which  fran  year  to  year  encroach  ou  the  Champ  de 
MaTs  (Campo  de  MarteJ.  The  great  buildings  of  the  Havana,  the 
OKbedral,  the  palace  of  the  governmcDt,  the  luMise  oi  tbe  commandant 
of  the  mariue,  the  arsenal,  tbe  post-office,  the  manufactory  of  tobacco, 
ne  less  remarkable  for  their  beauty  than  for  the  solidity  of  their  con- 
Mnetitm  :  most  of  the  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  greater  number 
ttiti  nnp«Ted.  As  tbe  stones  come  from  Vera  Cruz,  and  their  freight 
b  extremely  costly,  a  short  time  before  my  arrifal  the  extravagant  ide« 
WM  eolertaioed  of  sumlying  their  place  by  brge  tnraks  of  trees. 


ii  ikoe  in  Russia  and  Germany  ia  the  construction  of  dykes  across 
manhy  gronnd.  This  project  was  soou  abandoned,  and  travellers 
ncently  arrived  see  with  surprise  most  beautiful  logs  of  mahogany  sunk 
iu  tbe  mad  of  the  Havana.  At  the  period  of  my  stay,  few  towns  of 
Spanish  America  presented,  from  the  want  of  a  good  police,  a  more 
Bfdeoas  appearance.  Ooe  talked  np  to  the  knees  in  mud ;  what  with' 
Ae  multitude  of  caleda  or  volantet— the  characteristic  carriage*  at 
Havana — carts  laden  with  sug^r,  and  porters  elbowing  tbe  foot  pas-' 
stogets,  the  situation  of  the  latter  was  rendered  painful  and  humiliating. 
Tbe  smelt  of  tbe  tassiffo  (badly  dried  beef)  ncqaently  poisaned  tbe 
hooset  and  nairow  streets.  It  is  asserted  tbat  the  poLce  has  remedied 
tbesc  d^ects,  and  that  latterly  very  sensible  improvemeats  have  been 
efected  in  the  cleanliness  of  the  streets.  The  houses  are  better  venti' 
Ute4f  and  tbe  street  "  de  los  Mercaderes"  offers  a  handsome  appearance. 
Here,  as  in  our  oldest  cities  in  Europe,  a  plan  of  streets  badly  traced 
can  be  but  slowly  corrected."— vol.  i.  pp.  9 — 12, 

llMire  are  two  handsome  walks ;  one,  the  Alatneda,  is  close  to 
the  tbeatret  which  is  tastefully  decorated,  and  possenes  a  re- 
spectable corps  dramatique  and  orchestra;  the  oHier,  beyond  tbe 
wdia  of  the  city,  is  chieny  frequented  at  sunset  when  the  cool- 
nets  invites  to  ezertioo.  In  the  cathedral  there  is  an  oval  slab, 
with  a  meagre  Latio  inscription,  to  the  memory  of  Columbus. 
TWe  ia  also  a  small  leaden  vessel  contatQing  the  fragments  of 
sMoe  bones  and  dust,  that  wore  brought  from  the  city,  of  Santo 
Domiago,  as  the  last  eanfaly  reinaias  of  the  discoverer  of  the  Neir 
World;  bat  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  was  correct,  and 
indeed  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they^re  the  relics  of  Co- 
Bmbns's  son.  M.  Moreau  de  St  Mery,  in  his  history  of  Spanish 
St.  Domingo,  details  some  curious  facts  on  this  subject,  which 
nay  be  consulted  with  advantage  b>  Aose  who  take  an  interest 
ia  it. 

The  population  of  the  Havana  and  its  suburbs  has  increased 
•eiy  coBsiderably  since  1791*  and  it  is  curious  to  remark  the  A- 
'  I  tbe  proportions  of  the  different  castes  betweealbat 
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j«Ar  aad  1810,  wUch  M.  HumbaMt  bas  givea  ui  a. 
wbkh  we  «>py: — 


Yen. 

WUM, 

Coloured. 

Slt*«i. 

Total. 

Proportion. 

1?91 
1810 

23,737 
41,227 

9,751 
25,349 

10,849 
28,720 

44,337 
96,296 

S3     22     25 
43    27    30 

tocrease 

17,490 

16,598 

17,871 

51,967 

iDcreue  of  Whit« 73  ) 

of  Free  Cktlpured 17lf . 

ofSUyes      .......  165f  ?«"=«*■ 

ofdlClBMes 1173 

Id  the  suburb  of  Guadalupe  the  increase  of  all  classes  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  whole  district,  but  there  is  by  no  means 
the  same  dispropoi  tion  between  the  different  castes,  rhere  must 
of  course  be  a  commensurate  disproportion  elsewhere. 

From  these  materials  and  various  stetemeiUs  of  the  propoftio»- 
ate  iiKVBte  of  population  in  other  American  cities,  as  wdl  at 
a  comparison  of  the  births  and  deaths,  and  dte  numbers  cured,  in 
the  two  principal  hospitals,  there  are  some  curious  topics  for  eo»- 
sidenitTon  with  regard  to  |>opnlat>on. 

*  The  supplies  of  provisions  are  good;  but  the  police  is  said'to 
be  bad;  and  it  has  been  stated  that  on  an  average  there  are  two 
murders  committed  daily;  but  this  is  not  sufficiently  proved,  and 
il  ii,  indeed,  admitted,  by  one  of  tbe  most  iavetenUe  writers 
agaiastthe  Havanem,  that  he  resided  aoventy  days  in  the  city, 
■od  passed  every  Bight  after  nine  o'clock  three  c>f  the  nost  no- 
torious spots,  withoat  ever  liaving  been  inteinipteci.  We  alwajs 
aospect  exa^eratioB  in  reports  to  which  such  a  fact  maj  be  c^ 
posed. 

The  extent  of  Cuba,  owiogto  the  shtttlows  that  snrroUDd  it;  km 
«ily  been  Ailly  developed  UMely.  By  docmaenta  pidilisked  bf 
tbe  hydrographic  dep6t  of  Maibid  up  to  Ae  year  1807,  tbta  has 
been  Conpteted,  so  that  its  area  baa  been  calotdated  with  more 
precision  diaii  fDrmcrly.  There  is  a  remairkable  reaemUaaoe  in 
tbe  form  of  Cnfaa  to  that  of  Java.  NotwidistaDding  tbe  increae 
of  good  data,  there  are  still  consideiabte  differancea  in  tbe  esti- 
matesmadeby  M.Ferrer,  M-Liadenan, and  M.  Bauaa:  allfaoagh 
they  approach  more  nearly  to  each  other  than  to  tly  older  oM- 
mMoa,  some  o^  which  were  absurdly  exaggerated.  M.  lindeaan 
haa  compoted  the  atea  of  CidlM  and  its  deModencies  at  4]0a 
■^uai«  marine  leagues  (20  to  a  degree).     M.  Ferrer's  resdt  m 
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9648  tDaritiine  lettgiles  for  dte  entire  groupe ;  but  that  of  M, 
BauzB  (which  is  probably  the  most  correct)  makes  Cuba  "alone 
to  contain  SdfiO  marilime  leagues,  and  with  the  idle  of  Pines  3616; 
from  which  it  appears  that  it  is  4  '^9"  th^n  it  had  previously 
been  considered ;  that  it  i^  -j'A  larger  than  Haiti :  that  its  surface 
eqaak  that  of  Portugal,  is  within  ^  of  that  of  England,  exclusive 
of  Wales,  and  equals  all  the  rest  of  the  islands  in  the  West  Indian 
Aidiipelago. 

Little  is  known  of  its  geognostic  relations;  bnt  it  would  ap- 
pear that  f  of  its  extent,  consisting  of  lowland,  is  composed  of 
secondary  and  tertiary  formations,  which  ate  sotnetimes^  pierced 
by  granile,  gneiss,  syenite,  and  serpentine;  and  it  16  probable 
that  the  auriferous  aand  that  attracted  so  much  attention  at  its 
first  discovery  was  derived  from  the  latter  rocks.  Vegetation  is 
exttcmely  active. 

The  rivers  are  few — there  not  lieing  above  ten  that  are  any 
diing  more  than  streamlets.  The  climate  is  precisely  what  mignt 
be  expected  on  the  verge  of  the  two  zones,  and  nearly  corresponds 
widi  that  of  Calcutta,  Canton,  Macao,  and- Rio  Janeiro.  There 
are  about  fifty  ports  and  anchorages.  * 

With  the  details,  of  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  extract  the 
tabstance,  M.  Humboldt  intersperses  some  interesting  remarks  on 
the  conduct  of  meteorological  researches,  and  on  the  geography 
of  plants — a  subject  in  which  he  always  delights  to  revel. 

Cuba,  like  afi  the  other  Spanish  settlements  in  America,  has 
cccleaiaatical,  polidco-military,  and  financial  divisions.  Our  author 
does  not  detail  the  first  of  these,  as  there  might  be  consequent 
ccMifuaion;  and,  in  truth,  there  is  less  need  for  it,  for  since  the  year 
1797  there  has  only  been  one  Audienda,  estabhshed  at  Puerto 
Principe,  which  has  jurisdiction  from  Baracoa  to  Cape  San  An- 
tonio. This  island,  together  with  Louisiana  and  Florida,  formerly 
depended  on  the  arcbbiabopric  of  St.  Domingo,  and  contained 
«^  one  see,  which  was  founded  by  Leo  X.  In  1788,  Pins  Vf. 
divided  tbe  island  into  two  sees,  adding  that  of  Havana  to  the 
original  one  of  St.  Jago  de  Cuba.  In  \BM  St.  Jagode  Cuba 
was  erected  into  an  archbishopric.  The  boundary  of  the  two 
dioceaea  paaaee  from  the  Cayo  Romano  between  the  town  of 
Stnto  Espiritn  and  the  city  of  Puerto  Principe. 

In  iu  politico>military  distrtfoution,  the  captain-generalship  is 
divided,  into  two  governments,  that  of  Havana,  (of  which  tbe 
CBptain^eneral  is  always  tbe  governor,)  and  of  Cuba.  The  actual 
liaiita  of  these  do  not  correspond  with  the  ecclesiastical  bounds. 

Tbe  financial  administration  extends  over  three  intendancies  or 
provinces,  the  Havana,  Puerto  Principe,  and  St.  Jago  de  Cuba. 

VOL.  Ill,  MO.  VI.  F  p 
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The  intenduit  of  tbe  fint-oaMcd  t&triet  it  «Uo  inteiiduit-cnwrrt 
of  the  whole  Islaad. 

There  are  forty  parisbea  in  the  dioceee  of  Havana,  and  twenty- 
two  in  that  of  Cuba.  la  tbe  fonner  eighty-six  citiea  aod  town*  ; 
in  the  latter  five  cities.  We  must  not,  however,  attach  too  OMiiJh 
importance  to  the  wofd  ctf^.'wfaich  rather  be^ieaka  privileges  than 
grandeur  or  eitent.  llie  importance  of  the  preceding  dry  sMtei 
ments  can  only  be  understood  by  a  knowlet^e  of  the  population. 
Unluckily,  thenctual  facts  are  few;  but  seanty  as  they  are,  they 
lead  to  valuable  results. 

In  1775  the  total  nopalation  wu  estimated  at  170,869 

1791 273,140 

1817 630,980 

This  last  wag  composed  of  the  three  colonial  castes,  in  the  fol- 
lowing proportions : — 

Whites 290,021 

Free  coloured      ....     115,691 
Slaves 225,268 

'  630,900 

Allowing  for  tbe  omissions  of  the  census  of  1817,  tbe  number 
of  slaves  imported,  and  assuming  tbe  increase  of  the  white  and 
fre«  coloured  population  to  be  in  die  same  ratio  with  that  which 
look  place  between  1610  and  1817,  Humboldt  supposes  that  the 
population  at  the  end  of  1825  would  stand  thus: — 

u™.  m™  S  Whites       335,000  J  ...  ,™, 

SlMci 26*,000 

715,000 
And  on  similar  principles  the  number  at  present  would  b* 
about  750,000 — but  we  apprehend  it  to  be  more :  we  kaow  tfaat 
the  late  iutendanb-general  three  years  ago  beKered  the  tuunfasr 
considerably  greater. 

'  This  total  population  differs  but  little  iroDi  thatof  tbe  whbte  of 
OUT  own  colonies,  and  is  neaHy  double  that  ci  Jamaica  aionei 
but  the  most  remaHLable  point  of  comparison  is  the  proportion 
of  tbe  different  castee.  In  Cuba  the  free  population  composes 
.f^  of  the  whole;  ia  the  English  islands  it  forma  scarcely  ^^i 
in  the  whole  Archipelago  the  slaves  and  free  coloured  amount 

M.  Humbtddt  therefore  considers  Uist  Cuba,  from  the  peculiar 
constitution  of  its  pt^nlatttHi,  is  more  likely  to  be  exempt  from 
servile  insurrection  than  its  neighbours.     But  aa  that  is  a  ques- 
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boa  tfa*t  wiU  be  more  aiiilatily'  eiuaioed  bdreafiter,  we  sIuU 
reserve  our  obierratioiis  for  the  close  of  this  articlei 

He  remorluble  disparity  of  the  sexes  is  noticed  hy  Humboldt, 
die  number  of  male*  bemg  among  the  sltves  oa  the  sugar  estates 
to  that  of  fem^es  as  4  to  l ;  throughout  the  island  as  1 .7  to  1 ; 
n  the  towm  or  small  farms  as  1.4  to  l  ;  and  the  city  of  Havana 
IB  i.2  to  I.  This  disproportion  is  owing  to  religious  scruplest 
which,  however  ridiculous  they  may  appear  to  us,  prevailed  until 
tbe  iMter  pert  of  the  last  craitury.  "  The  slaves,"  says  our  author, 
"  were  forced  to  celibacy,  under  the  pretest  of  preyening  disorder 
in  their  morals !  The  Jesuits  and  Betblemite  monks  alone  re- 
Boaoced  this  fatal  prejudice ;  they  themselves  allowed  negressei 
OD  their  plantations." — vol.  i.  p.  l6d. 

One  of  the  most  toteresting  points  connected  with  the  present 
population  is,  the  local  distribution  of  the  free  coloured  and 
buck,  portions  of  it :  for  on  the  facilities  of  concert  and  combina- 
tioD  DHich  would  depend,  in  the  event  either  of  combined  or 
merdy  servile  insurrection.  In  the  year  1811,  the  tribunal  of 
commerce  of  the  Havana  fonned  an  estim:^,  by  which  it  would 
a|fpear,  that  at  that  time,  in  the  western  part  of  the  island — that 
is,  in  tbe  government  of  Havana — there  was  in  the  towns  1 1  per 
cent.  <tf  die  whole  of  the  free  coloured  people  in  the  island ;  in 
the  coanti7,  IJ  per  cent.:  while  of  slaves  there  were  in  the 
towns  11^  per  cent.,  and  in  the  country  34  per  cent. ;  inking 
alt(^;ether  58  per  cent,  of  the  entire  black  and  coloured  races  i^ 
that  province.  In  the  eastern  province,  that  of  Cuba,  there 
veieio  the  town?  11  per  cent,  of  the. free  coloured  people,  and 
tlie  same  number  in  the  oountry;  of  slaves  there  were  QJ  per 
cent,  in  tbe  former,  and  lOJ  in  the  latter;  making  altogether  4ii 
pM'  cent.  But  this  proportion  must  have  varied  very  much  since 
181 1 ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  between  this  period  and  1835, 
^tis,  in  14  ye^s,  185,000  African  slaves  were  imported  into 
Cuba,  of  whom  116,000  were  entered  at  tbe  custom-house  of 
Havana  between  the  years  18,11  »nd  18S0. 

It  is  a  very  curious  fact,  that  tbe  populatioo  of  Cuba,  not- 
withsuading  its  absolute  extent,  should  be,  relatively  to  its  area, 
four  times  less  than  that  of  Jamaica;  or,  as  M.  Humboldt  ex.- 
presses  it, 

"If  Cnba.w«feasweH  cultivated  as  tbla  latter  island,  or,  tospedt 
better,  if  tbe  density  of  tbe  popubtiaii  wen  the  same,  Cid>a  wonU 
kive  3615  (area  instate  leagues)  x  874  (the  population  of  Jutwioat* 
tbe  Mjunre  league),  ot  3,159,000  mhabitants;  that  is  (o  say,  more  thaa 
it  calculated  at  present  in  the  republic  of  Colombia,  or  the  wbol^  <*<^>- 
pdago  of  the  Antille3." — vol.  i.  p.  127. 

One  melancholy  fact  is  deve)»ped  fay  the  very,  laborious  coiQr 
ff8 
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parisoiu  instituted  by  our  author,of  the  various  censuses  tbat-have 
successively  been  made,  that  a  most  frightftil  destruction  of  life 
among  the  slaves  must  have  taken  place;  for  although  ia  bis 
years  (from  1811  to  1817),  more  than  67,700  slaves  were  im- 
ported, the  actual  excess  of  the  slave  population,  in  the  last  of 
these  years  over  that  of  the  first,  was  only  13,300.  We  hope 
,  that  there  is  some  error  in  the  estimate,  otherwise  the  su&rings 
of  these  unhappy  people  must  be  unparalleled,  and  the  boasted 
humanity  of  Spaniards  to  their  slaves  must  have  altogether  dis- 
appeared from  Cuba. 

The  general  results  of  all  that  has  been  most  laboriously  col- 
lected are :  that  the  whites  increase  more  in  the  country  than 
in  towns ;  that  the  free  coloured  race,  who  generally  prefer 
mechanical  trades  to  agriculture,  augment  with  greater  rapidity 
dian  the  other  castes ;  and  that  the  negro  slaves,  among  whom 
there  ia  not  one-third  of  the  number  of  females  requisite  for  that 
of  the  males,  diminish  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  comitioulj-received  opinion  of  the  extent  of  the  ancient 
population  is,  we  have  no  doubt  with  our  author,  exceedingly 
exaggerated ;  for  the  statements  are  nearly  as  contrjidictory  as 
they  are  numerous.  He  has  fallen  into  error  when  he  asserts 
diat  the  aboriginal  race  has  entirely  disappeared  from  the  Ao- 
tilks;  for  we  have  ascertained  that  there  are  now  in  the  island 
of  St.  Vincent  at  least  300  red  and  black  Charibs,  the  former 
being  the  pure  race,  and  the  latter  a  mixed  breed  with  the 
negroes;  and  that  in  the  interior  of  Dominica  there  are  several 
families  of  the  pure  Cbaribs.  We  have  seen  miniature  canoes, 
bows  and  arrows,  made  by  the  laKer,  and  presented  by  their 
chiefs  to  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  when  governor  of  that  island : 
and  a  most  inleltigent  officer,  well  known  for  hij  aiduOQS 
services  during  the  Peninsular  war,  and  since  in  Burma,  has  assured 
us  that  he  resided  some  time  wiUi  these  people ;  whose  habits  he 
describes  as  most  simple,  probably  differing  in  no  degree  from 
those  of  their  earliest  ancestors.  It  would  be  inconsistent  with 
our  limits  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  all  the  facts  and  reasonings 
connected  with  the-diffierent  castes  of  the  population;  but  it  is 
with  satisfaction  that  we  find  from  M.  Humboldt,  that  many 
proprietors  employ  themselves  in  the  most  praise-worthy  manner 
with  tbe  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  their  slaves. 

The  state  of  intellectual  improvement  b  said  to  be  principally 
confined  to  the  whites,  and  society  is  equal  to  that  of  Cadiz,  and 
the  most  flourishing  commercial  cities  of  Europe;  but  in  liie 
■mall  towns  and  country  districts  there  is  less  refinement  Cus- 
tom too  may  uphold  the  natural,  or  rather  the  obvious  distiDc- 
tUms  between  the  different  rac^,  but  they  are  not  insunnouDt- 
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able;  for  we  know  that  very  lately  nobility  waa  coofeired  by 
Ferdinand  on  a  man  of  colour. at  the  Havana,  and  that  he  was 
received  by  the  municipality,  although  some  little  demur  took 
place  among  soDie  of  its  memberi). 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  bestow^  on  the  principal  inhabit- 
ants for  their  zeal  in  promoting  every  useful  object.  A  patriotic 
society  has  been  founded  not  only  in  the  capital,  but  in  the 
principal  towns:  there  is  a  university,  with  chairs  of  theology, 
jurisprudence,  medicine,  and  mathematics — one  of  political 
economy,  another  of  agricultural  botany — a  museum,  and  school 
of  descriptive  anatomy;  a  public  library;  a  gratuitous  school  of 
painting  and  design;  a  naval  academy;  Lancasteriao  schools, 
and  a  botanical  garden.  In  short,  improvement  has  its  foui>- 
dalions  very  extensively  laid. 

Connected  with  the  population  is  the  national  force  or  militia. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  white  population  in  both, the  pra< 
vinces  always  exceeds,  in  a  very  large  proportion,  that  of  the 
slaves ;  and  when  united  with  the  free  coloured  people,  whose 
interests  are,  we  consider,  identified  with  their  own,  they  stand 
in  the  eastern  province  in  the  ratio  of  I Q5  to  65 ;  and  in  the  district 
of  Havana,  where  there  is  a  greater  number  of  slaves,  in  that  of 
203  to  147 ;  consequently,  a  considerable  numbefof  the  small  pro- 
prietors  must  cultivate  their  respective  properties  without  the 
aid  of  slaves.  We  have  seen  examples  of  this  kind,  even  in  the 
province  of  Havana.  Men  thus  habituated  to  the  climate,  many 
of  them  natives,  form  an  admirable  supply  of  militia;  and  ac- 
cordingly we  find  that  they  are  organized  throughout  the  Island 
into  mounted  militia,  there  called  moiiterus:  in  the  towns  they 
form,  as  well  as  the  free  coloured  people,  regiments  of  foot 
militia.  The  former  are  described  as  very  daring,  well  mounted, 
inared  to  fatigue,  thoroughly  accustomed  to  the  climate,  com- 
pletely armed,  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  country,  and  so 
dreaded  from  these  qualities,  that  the  presence  of  one  of  them 
is  sufficient  to  overawe  a  considerable  body  of  negroes. 

The  first  settlers  of  Cuba  devoted  their  earliest  agricultural 
labours  to  the  growth  of  articles  necessary  for  their  subsistence. 
Although  that  object  is  easily  attainable  within  the  tropics,  yet 
their  exertions  do  not  appear  to  have  been  directed  to  the  pro- 
duction of  other  objects  at  a  very  early  period.  Two  centuries 
and  a  half  are  said  to  have  elapsed  before  any  considerable  plan- 
tations of  coffee,  cotton,  indigo,  and  sugar-canes  were  established. 
Enormous  herds  of  cattle  rapidly  augmenting  furnished  the  only  , 
article  of  commerce  until  the  last  century ; — to  this  was  after- 
wards added  tobacco,  and  bees-wax,  which  had  been  introduced 
I     from  the  Floridas.     These  very  soon  became  more  important 
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than  the  hides,  to  which  were  in  their  turn  superadded  sugar  and 
coffee;  and  although  the  value  of  the  former  is  by  lar  the  greatest, 
the  plautatioDS  of  the  latter  largely  predominate,  owiDg,  no  doubt, 
to  the  greater  facility'  of  cultivation,  and  to  having  no  msAnfac- 
ture  connected  with  tt,  as  in  sugar. 

In  a  table  published  by  Humboldt,  we  have  the  progrees  of 
the  sugar  exports,  from  the  year  1760  to  1624,  by  which  it 
appears  that  tne  minimum  was,  as  might  have  been  supposed,  oo 
the  first  of  these  years,  being  only  13,000  chests,  and  that  the 
increase  has  been  since  going  on,  though  at  no  regular  rate,  until 
I82S,  whcD  it  amounted  to  300,211  chests.  In  1824  it  fell  off 
to  24y,3a9,  but  that  was  considered  a  veiy  unproductive  year. 
This  table  is  derived  from  official  records,  but  it  may  be  calcu- 
lated that  at  least  \  more  was  fraudulently  eiported,  which  is  an 
enormous  addition  to  the  known  quantities.  Besides  dte  exports, 
it  is  supposed  by  M.  de  Humboldt,  that  the  internal  consumptioin 
in  1&25  is  not  less  than  86,000  cheats.  He  also  estimates  tbe 
production  of  Cuba  to  be  \  less  than  that  of  Jamaica,  and  insti- 
tutes some  other  curious  comparisons  with  the  produce  of  dte 
remainder  of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  together  with  Ibeir  areas 
and  population. — He  gives  a  similar  comparison  with  Equinoxial 
North  America  and  Brazil. 

The  sugars  of  Cuba  are  divided  into  three  classes,  according 
to  their  purity,  which  is  effected  by  means  of  claying.  Tlis  is 
done  by  putting  the  raw  sugar  into  cones  of  porous  eartbeoware, 
with  a  small  opening  at  tbe  apex ;  these  are  then  inverted,  and  a 
coating;  of  clay  (whence  the  name  of  the  process)  spread  over  the 
base;  this  is  moistened  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  the 
successive  filtrations  through  the  loaf  of  sugar  carry  off  the  various 
impurities.  The  purest  is  that  immediately  below  the  clay,  and 
is,  in  fact,  white  sugar,  resembling  the  lumps  of  the  refiners ; — 
the  next,  about  the  middle,  less  fair,  is  called  azucar  quebrado ; — 
the  apex  of  the  loaf  is  the  least  pure,  and  is  distinguished  by  diename 
of  cucurucho.  As  the  forms  vary  in  size,  the  weight  of  the  loaves 
is  equally  various.  Generally  each  of  them  weighs  about  an 
arroba,  or  SJlhs.  The  proportions  in  each  loaf  of  the  diflferent 
qualities  are  4  of  white,  $  of  the  second  quality,  and  ^  of  Ae 
worst.  The  prices,  of  course,  depend  on  the  quality,  and  are 
subject  to  all  the  variations  that  must  occur  in  articles  so  de- 
pendent on  accidental  circumstances,  as  all  tropical  produce  mast 
ever  be.     Scarcely  any  Muscovado  sugar  is  manufactured. 

At  the  actual  price  of  24  dollars  the  chea(,  sugar  is  still  pro- 
fitable, although  more  than  two-thirds  less  so  than  it  was  twelve 
years  ago. 

M.  Humboldt  details  some  results  of  his  inquiries  in  1804, 
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idiicb  tre  vidoable  to  those  curioas  in  WeBl  Indiao  statistics. 
Ue  found  that  ou  an  estate  of  50  caballerias,  or  1()10  English 
■CKS  (each  caballeria  being  equal  to  32,^  statute  measure)  there 
was  produced  from  32,000  to  40,000  arrobaa  (about  SOO.OOOlbs.) 
Dul  onl^  one-half  of  the  land  was  appropriated  to  the  caoe,  the 
other  half  being  employed  in  raising  vegetable  food,  or  in  pasturage. 
lliere  is  considerable  difference  in  the  value  of  land,  according 
to  its  local  advantages.  Such  an  extent  of  cultivation  requires 
300  negroes,  each  of  whom  may  be  valued  at  from  370  to  500 
dollars,  and  whose  Dutiutenaace  costs  45  to  50  dollars  each  annu- 
ally. 

TlHve  mills,  worked  either  by  cattle  or  water,  are  necessary ; 
eighteen  boilers  with  twelve  clarifiers  and  traches.  It  is  com- 
moDly  said  that  three  arrobas  of  sugar  yield  a  barrel  of  molasses, 
and  that  the  molasses  meet  the  plantation  charges.  This  is  true, 
irbere  rum  is  extensively  distilled.  Thirty-two  thousand  arrobas 
of  sugar  produce  15,000  casks  of  molasses,  which  are  converted 
into  50O  puncheons  of  rum,  at  0,5  dollars  each.  The  results  are 
stated  by  our  author, — 

Dotltn. 
Price  of  22,000  arrobas  of  mixed  sugar  at  24  dollars  .  .  .  48,000 
SOO  Poncheons  of  Kum 12,500 

60,500 

Hie  expensea  are  estimated  at 30,000 

The  capital  eraployed  in  land    .     125,000 

Cost  of  Slaves 135,000 

BaiUingi 80,000 

Cattle,  &c       130,000 

laterest,  at  6^  per  cent,  on       .    470,000  dolUn    .    26,983 

58,983 

Clear  profit 1.517 

We  calculate  the  interest  to  be  allowed  for  the  outlay  according 
to  the  old  Spanish  rule,  G\  per  cent.,  which  must  be  admitted  to 
be  very  moderate.  As  the  large  establishMtents  cannot  consecu- 
tively produce  32,000  arrobas,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  cuiti- 
ntifm  of  rice  is  occasionally  preferred,  especially  in  times  of  low 
prices.  Formerly  the  profits  were  larger,  owing,  first,  to  the 
nnHneai  of  the  expenses — and  secondly,  to  tiie  higher  price  of 
sugar. 

It  is  remarkable  that  all  tbe  improveineots  in  Cuba  were 
isimediateiy  consequent  on  the  evacuation  of  the^  English  to 
1 764.  An  impulse  was  then  given,  which  maintained  its  irmuence 
long  after  the  first  cause  had  ceased  to  operate.     Progressive  im- 
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provsments  hav«  taken  place,  aud  in  1835,  on  M.  {{nmboldt'i 
authority,  we  state  that  there  were  about  25  steam  eagiaes  in  the 
Island.  Tlie  prioress  of  sugar  cultivation  may  be  best  known 
by  the  following  statement. 

In  1763  tberewere 70  Sugar  Estates. 

1796 305  do. 

1806 480  do. 

1817 625  do. 

In  addition  to  the  export  of  sugar,  there  is  a  very  congiderahle 
quantity  of  rum  and  molasses. 

The  dependence  of  the  Cuban  proprietors  on  usurious  mer- 
chants, who  enable  them  to  carrj-  on  their  works,  is  as  dreadful 
Rs  in  other  colonies.  Money  is  so  scarce  at  Havana,  that  tlie 
government  borrows  at  10  per  cent.,  and  Humboldt  says  prirate 
persons  do  so  at  12  and  16;  we  have  it  on  respectable  authori^, 
that  18  per  cent,  is  common  on  good  security. 

Next  to  sugar  stands  coffee,  the  perfect  cultivation  of  which 
may  be  referred  to  the  years  1790  and  1798,  when  the  ravages  of 
■St.  Domingo  drove  many  industrious  French  planters  to  seek  an 
asylum  inCoba.  The  quantity  produced  m  1804  was  only 
50,000  arrdbaS;  in '1823  it  aniouTited  to  895,y24  arrobas.  but 
declined  in  1824  to  661,674.  The  real  amount  would  be  pro- 
bably much  larger,  were  the  smuggling  ascertained.  The  varia- 
tions of  price  are  as  arbitrary  as  those  of  sugar. 

The  tobacco  of  Cuba  ranks  first  in  European  estimation- 
Tlie  internal  consumption  exceeds  .200,000  ar/obas,  chiefly  in 
cigars ;  the  quantities  exported  cannot  be  weU  det«raiined,  owii^ 
to  the  activity  with  which  smuggling  is  carried  on  in  this  material. 

Although  indigo,  cotton  and  wheat  either  are,  or  may  be,  pro- 
duced in  Cuba,  we  have  no  details  respecting  them,  as  the  first  is 
driven  out  by  the  competition  of  Guatimala,  and  the  last  are  too 
scantily  cultivated/ owing  to  the  greater  returns  of  coffee  and 
sugar.  But  it  is  worth  recording  that  the  flour  is  excellent,  and 
the  period  may  be  not  very  remote,  when  it  may  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  adjacent  islands.  Difficulties  of  a  similar  kind  oppose 
the  cultivation  of  flax,  hemp,  and  vines.  Wax  has  become  an 
object  of  moment  ever  since  1772.  The  quantities  exfotted 
since  1815,  have  varied  from  24,1^8  arrobas  to  14,450.->-iIuni- 
boldt  remarks  that  this  produce  declines  in  proportion  to  tba 
increase  of  cultiration. 

The  commerce  of  Cuba  is  sustained,  not  only  by  the  rich- 
ness of  its  productions,  but  by  its  admirable  position.  These 
advantages  have  been  used  with  much  judgment  by  the  Spaniib 
government,  compared  with  many  of  its  other  acta.    I^e  island 
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eipoTts>  ftgularly  and  irregularly,  produce  to  the  estimated  value 
of  fourteen  millions  of  dollfirs  each  year.  From  1,000  to  1,200 
Dt^hant  vessels  annually  euter  the  port  of  Havana,  amoui)ting 
frooi  ldO>000  to  170,000  tona:  the  coasting  tnide  is  excluded 
from  this  estimate.  In  time  of  peace,  froQ  ISO  to  160  ships  of 
war  touch  there  for  refreshment. 

It  b  probable  that  the  importations,  on  an  average,  amount  to 
fifteen  or  sixteen  millions  of  dollars,  of  which  about  three  or 
four  millions  are  re-exported ;  for  the  Havana  i 
more   foreign  manufactures   than    are  necessary  f 
lumption,  being   destined  for  other  markets,     h 
trusts  the  reports  published  by  the  Coiisulado,  am 
reasons  satisfactory;  so  much  so,  that  they  ought 
garded  as  approximations  to  be  used  in  the  absence  of  more, 
authentic  materials.     When  the  Essay  was  published,  there  was 
no  "  Imlanza-general ;"  but  last  year  one  was  printed,  and  at 
first  distributed  among  the  public  officers  of  the  local  govern- 
ment; it  was  necessarily  more  complete  than  the  partial  state- 
nents  that  had  preceded  it,  and  we  regret  very  much  that  we 
have  not  at  present  access  to  a  copy  of  it,  as  we  might  then  have 
brought  down  our  details  to  the  moet.recent  period. 

Humboldt  states  a  remarkable  fact,  as  to  the  extraordinary 
consumption  in  the  island  of  foreign  merchandize, ,  which  he 
determines  by  the  excess  of  the  quantity  imported  over  that 
which  -is.  re-exported:  the  quantity  of  provisions,  wines,  and 
hrandies.  is  large,  and  marks  the  neglect  of  the  production  of 
the  articles  of  first  necessity,  instead  of  which  the  cultivation 
of  (Ajects  of  export  is  sedulously  attended  to.  Our  author 
amsiders  this  want  of  subsistence  to  characterize  a  part  of 
the  tropical  regions,  in  which  he  says,  the  "  imprudent  activity 
of  Europeans  has  inverted  the  order  of  nature."  He  adds, 
that  it  will  be  diminished,  as  they  become  more  enlightened 
to  their  true  interests,  and  discouraged  by  the  low  price  of 
Gdonial  produce:  and  in  a  strain  of  prophecy,  predicts  the 
future  grandeur  of  Cuba,  as  well  as  its  exemption  from  the 
present  "  narrow  and  pitiful  system,"  as  he  calls  it.  This  ap- 
pean  to  be  a  misapplication  of  terms.  The  present  state  of 
cultivation  in  Ci^a  is  the  necessary  result  of  its  population,  and 
its  relations  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  At  present,  its  sugar  and 
coffee  give  better  returns  than  any  other  objects  of  cultivation 
to  the  proprietor,  who  can  buy  his  other  supplies  more  advan- 
b^eously  from  foreigners,  owing  to  the  scantiness  of  population. 
In  all  societies  similarly  constituted  the  same  thing  must  happen, 
not  from  design,  but  from  expediency ;  nor  can  it  be  obviated, 
until  the  growm  of  the  population  be  equal  to  meet  all  the  de- 
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raande  for  Ubour.  The  deibiictioa  of  tbe  sugar  culture  will 
sever  tucrease  that  of  otfaer  articles ;  however  certain  it  is  to  take 
place,  whenever  the  planter  loses  the  power  of  coercing  labour. 
So  iar  we  have  spoken  of  the '  actual  state  of  trade ;  we  find 
that  its  increase  b«s  been  proportioaate  to  other  improvemeots. 
So  long  ago  as  IBOO,  the  description  was  flatterii^,  as  may  be 
seen  in  an  extract  which  M.  Humboldt  gives  from  kd  unpub- 
lished maauscr^t:  "At  the  Havana,"  says  the  intelligeRt autfaor, 
''all  the  effects  of  accumulated  weallli  begin  to  be  felt.  ProTl- 
siwts  have  doubled  dieir  prices  in  a  very  few  years.  Labour  is 
so  dear,  that  a  negro  newly  imported  from  the  coast  o(  Africa, 
by  mere  bodily  labour,  (vnthout  having  learned  any  trade,)  can  earn 
from  four  to  live  rials  a  day.  Negroes  who  esercise  any  mecha- 
nicai  trade,  however  rude,  earn  five  to  six  francs.  .The  patriciui 
Amities  remain  in  thecountry ;  the  individual  who  has  been  enriched 
<-  by  his  own  exertions  does  not  return  with  bis  capital  to  Europe  : 
some  families  are  so  wealthy,  that  Don  Matdo  de  Pedroso, 
recently  dead,  has  left  landed  property  worth  above  two  milltoaB 
of  dollars.  Many  houses  of  trade  in  Havana  buy  every  year 
ten  to  twelve  thousand  chests  of  sugar,  for  which  they  pay  from 
3ad,000  to  4fl0,000  dollars.  The  transactions  which  take  place 
annually  in  this  city  amount  to  more  than  twenty  millions  of 
dollars."  "  Such,"  adds  M.  Humboldt,  "  \vas  the  state  of  Ibe 
country  in  1800.  The  prosperity  of  Ae  succeeding  years  has 
rauch  transcended  that  which  has  been  described ;  for,  "  when* 
«ver  the  Mother  Country,  disregarding  her  best  interests,  has 
attempted  to  retrograde,  courageous. voices  have  been  raised,  no* 
only  among  the  Havaneros,  but  even  among  the  Spanish  adminis- 
trators, to  vindicate  the  cause  of  American  commerce."  Havana 
enjoys  the  rights  of  au  entrepdt  on  the  most  advantageous  terms. 
'  The  internal  trade  is  rendered  costly  by  the  want  of  easy 
commuBications.  To  obviate  this  inconvenience,  in  1796i  tlie 
Coude  de  Jaiuco  and  Mopox  conceived  the  plan  of  the  canal  ol 
Gutties,  which  would  have  connected  the  city  of  Havana  and 
Batabano,  a  distance  of  eight  and  a  half  maritime  leagues.  Tlie 
preliminary  survey  was  effected  with  considerable  talent  by  two 
able  engineers,  the  brothers  Lemaur,  (one  of  whom  lately  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  gallant  and  protracted  defence  of  the 
eastle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa,)  and  its  practicability  determined ; 
but  like  many  other  great  projects  of  Spain,  the  work  was  never 
carried  further.  The  benefits  which  such  a  canal  would  confer 
on  the  island  are  immense,  and  it  would  not  be  the  least  to  ast 
an  example  of  establishing  easy  ccunmuni cations. 

M.  Humboldt  observes,  in  spewing  of  the  r^idly  advanci^ 
improvements  Uiat  are  going  on  in  Cuba,  that  "  at  ifae  Havana, 
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•s  ever^iriiere  e4se,  when  trade  and  the  tiches  it  produces  have 
B  speedy  angmeDtation,  complaints  are  made-  of  tbe  evil  in- 
fluence wfaich'  that  increase  produoes  on  old  customs.  TIlU  (• 
not  the  place,"  he  adds,  "  to  compare  the  tint  condition  of 
fte  Island  of  Caba,  covered  with  paBtores,  before  tiie  capture 
oT  llie  capital'  by  the  English,  and  its  actnal  condition  «iace  it 
has  become  the  metropolis  of  the  Antilles;  this  is  not  die  place  to 
compare  the  candour  and  simplicity  of  the  manners  of  an  infant 
society,  with  those  that  belong  to  the  development  of  advanced 
dv|lization.  The  spirit  of  commerce,  bringing  tbe  admiratioa  of 
wealth,  no  doubt  leads  mankind  to  depreciate  that  which  is  not  to 
be  procured  for  money.  But  the  State  of  human  affairs  is  happily 
such,  that  whatever  is  most  desirable,  whatever  most  noble,  and  i 
most  free  in  man,  depends  solely  on  the  inspirations  of  the  sonl,  • 
and  the  extent  and  amelioration  <rf  tbe  intellectual  faculties. 
llie  adoration  of  wealth,  if  it  could  possess  an  absolute  infhience 
over  all  classes  of  society,  would  infallibly  produce  the  evil  of 
which  those  complain,  who  see  with  regret  that  which  they  caH 
the  preponderance  of  the  industrious  system;  but  the  increase  of 
commerce,  by  multiplying  die  relations  among  different  people, 
in  opening  an  immense  sphere  to  mental  activity,  in  directing 
capital  to  agriculture,  in  creating,  by  the  refinements  <^  Inxui^, 
Hew  wants,  presents  the  best  remedy  against  the  dangers  wfaidi 
are  supposed  to  be  impending.  In  this  extreme  complication  of 
causes  and  effects,  time  is  necessary  to  establish  the  equilibrium 
between  the  different  classes  of  society.  Must  it  not  be  admitted 
as  undoubted,  that  at  every  given  epoch,  civilization,  the  progress 
of  information,  the  development  of  public  reason,  may  be  esti- 
mated by  the  huDiage,  by  tbe  value  of  the  exports,  or  by  the 
perfection  of  die  arts  of  industry?  But  nations,  like  individuals, 
must  not  be  judged  of  by  one  solitary  portion  of  their  lives:  they 
only  complete  their  destinies  by  gmng  over  the  entire  scale  of 
a  civilization,  suited  to  their  national  character  and  their  physical 
tituatioh." — vol.  i.  p.  232-3.  There  is  much  truth  in  these  obser- 
vations, and  they  ought  to  be  seriously  considered  by  all  those, 
who,  adopting  but  one  measure  of  propriety,  either  among  indi-^ 
viduals  or  nations,  and  forgetting  the  intinite  diversities  of  tempCr 
rament,  moral  and  physical  relations,  r^ard  all  deviations  from 
their  imaginary  stuidard  as  violations  of  an  absolute  rule  of 
right 

Tbe  increase  of  agriculture  and  commerce  has  bieen  produc- 
tive of  a  proportional  increase  of  revenue:  this  M.  Humboldt 
states  as  high  as  four  and  a  half  or  five  millions  of  dollars,  or, 
taking  the  exchange  at  four  shillings  to  tbe  dollar,  at  one  million 
sterting.    The  custom^uiuse  of  tbe  Havana  alone  yields  in  one 
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yeu  3,100/)00  dollars,  and  the  whole  publicrev^tueof  Ibedt; 
and  the  juriBdictton  of  Havana,  has  varied  between  the  years  1820 
and  16S6,  from  3,200/XX}  to  3,400.000  doliara:  if  to  UiU  be 
added,  tde  reveaues  collected  in  other  juriedictione,  the  estimate 
•  will  not  be  found  to  be  exaggerated.  In  pursuing  this  subject 
some  curious  comparisons  are  made,  showing  that  this  revenue  a 
considerable,  relatively  to  the  state  of  the  colony.  The  revenue 
IS  equal  to  that  of  Colombia,  and  superior  to  that  of  the  United 
States  pHor  to  1795,  when  their  population  was  4,500,000;  diit 
of  Cuba,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  about  71^^1000..  The  ei- 
penses  have  of  late  years  lai^ely' increased,  exceeding  four  millioni 
of  dollars^  owing  to  the  obstinate  coBtest  maintained  between  Spain 
and  her  fonper  colonies  on  the  continent :  two  millions  of  dollars 
.  )iave  been  employed  annually  in  the  payment  of  the  troops  and 
marine,  rendered  necessary  even  for  self  defence :  a  most  useless 
and  vnnton  misapplication  of  the  colonial  funds. 

From  the  tables  in  the  work  before  us,  it  appears  (hat  tlie 
cust(Hn-house  of  Havana  yielded  on  an  average,  from  17S91o 
1797,  less  than  700,000  dollars;  from  1797  to  1800  (he  mean 
was  1,908,000  dollars;  from  1815  to  1319  it  was  3,657,000  dol- 
lars; and  in  1625  the  produce  was  3,330,300.  Thus,  from  1769 
to  1825,  the  income  has  increased  five  fold.  This  increix 
is  still  more  remarkable  in  the  subordinate  districts.  M-  Bar- 
rutin,  as  cited  by  Humboldt,  gives  the  produce  of  these  for 
eighty-three  years  successively,  from  1735  to  1818.  The  total 
produce  has  gradually  risen  from  900  dollars  lo  600,000. 

The  unfortunate  application  of  the  revenue  to  unproductiTe 
military  and  naval  establishments,  powerfully  retards  the  improve' 
AenU  that  in  all  probability  would  rapidly  be  made  were' it 
directed  to  its  more  natural  objects. 

It  is  curious  to  contrast  the  application  and  prodoce  of  the  re- 
venue of  Cuba  at  present  with  what  it  was  according  to  tbe 
archives  of  Mexico,  which  are  detailed  by  M.  Humboldt.  M 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  New  Spain  sent  aonuiUf 
to  Havana  the  following  sums :~~ 

f  Pot  the  squadron,  the  dock-yaris,  and  all  the  neces-  Dof'*"- 

Marine  <      sary  service  of  the  navy 780,000 

(^For  the  naval  establishment  trf  the  Motquito  coasts  40,000 

[  For  the  land  service  at  tbe  Havana 290,000 

I  For  the  land  service  at  St.  Jago  de  Cuba  ....  146,000 

Jordfications 150,000 

Tobacco.— The  purchase,  tec.  for  Seville        ....'..  400,000 

Total     .     1,826,000 

To  this  may  be  added  upwards  of  a  million  that  now  devolves 
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on  tfie  public  <^arges  of  Cuba,  diough  formerlv^  furnished  b; 
Mexico.  We  have  already  noticed  Ae  causes  of  Oris  increase  oif 
revenue ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  the  free  trade  was  con- 
ceded in  180g.  , 

With  this  topic  Humboldt  concludes  the  statistical  p^rt  of  his 
work;  but  he  makes  a  series  of  general  observations,  of  which'* 
some  account,  however  brief,  is  necessary :  the  principal  fopic  of 
diese  is  slavery,  the  horrors  of  which  are  depicted  in  very  glowing, 
terms,  and  perhaps  die  facilities  of  ending  them  at*once  mag  be 
overrated.      But  M.  Humboldt  has  done  ample  jusCicfe  to  the 
lenient  spirit  of  the  Spanish  laws,  and  to  the  liberal  spirit  dis- 
played by  individuals  as  well  as  corporate  bodies  in  Cuba  on  va- 
rious occasions.     He  cites  a  passage  illustrative  oi  this,  so  ^ery 
remarkable,  from  a  representation  made  by  the  Municipatity,      ' 
CoDsulado,  and  Patriotic  Society,  on  Ulst  Juljr,  1811,  that  w^* 
cannot  refrain  from  following  his  example.  . 

" '  In  ell  that  relates  to  changes  to  be  introduced  into  the  condition  of 
the  KTcUe  cbut,  our  feats  are  less  excited  as  to  the  diminutiou  of  agr^ 
cnlmral  wealth  than  for  the  safety  of  the  whites,  so  euily  compromised 
by  impmdeDt  measnici.  Those  who  elsewhere  accate  the  Muuidpality 
aod  Coosnlado  of  an  dntioite  resistance,  forget  that  from  the  year  1 799 
these  same  aothwities  h«*e  in  vain  pfopoMd  that  the  stole  of  nie  hhidu 
in  the  island  of  Cuba  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  Still  more : 
we  are  for  from  adt^ting  maxims  which  the  nations  of  Europe,  that  spde 
themselves  most  on  their  civilization,  have  regardeil  as  irr^ragable  ;  for 
instance,  that  without  slaves  therecun  he  no  colonies.  Wc  'declare,  on  the 
ciHitrary,  that  without  slaves,  and  even  without  blacks,  colonies  cau  exist ; 
and  that  all  the  difference  would  be  in  the  amount  of  profit.  In  the  more 
or  less  rapid  increase  of  produce.  But  if  such  be  our  firm  persuasion, 
we  onght  also  to  remind  your  Majesty,  that  a  social  organization,  into 
whleh  slavery  has  been  once  introdoced  as  a  constituent,  caiinot  he 
daiged  with  VMOmideniie  prtci^ation.  We  are&rfrom  denyingthat  it 
was  an  evil  contrary  to  moral  princij^,  to  drag  slaves  from  ooe  coBti- 
neqt  to  another ;  that  it  was  an  error  in  politics  not  to  listen  to  the 
complaints  which  Ovaudo,  the  Governor  of  Hispapiola,  made  against  dte 
introduction  of  so  many  slaves  among  a  small  number  of  freemen ;  but 
since  these  evils  and  these  abuses  are  already  inveterate,  we  ought  to 
avoid  rendering  our  situation,  and  that  of  our  slaves,  worse  by  the  em^ 
ployment  of  violent  measures.  That  which  we  ask.  Sire,  is  conformable 
to  the  wish  expressed  by  one  of  the  most  ardent  protectors  of  the  rights 
of  homanin,  by  the  roost  decided  enemy  of  slavery ;  wc  wish  with  htm, 
that  civil  laws  sbonld  deliver  us  at  once  from  the  abuses  and  the  daoi^'' 
gers.""— vol.  i.  p.  329— 331. 

The  abuses  and  the  dangers  form,  in  point  of  fact,  the  real 
matter  at  issue;  and  M.  Humboldt  very  truly  says,  that  nothing 
abort  of  the  concurrence  of  tiie  local  authorities  (whatever  may 
be  tbeir  designation)  with  thf  proprietors  resident  in  Europe  and 
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the  entire  bo^  of  fnenten  in  die  coh^iiea,  caa  effect  these  dar 
sirable  objectt.  Butlbere  ere  infinite  difficulties  m  effecbng  ikv 
union,  and  we  believe  with  him  that  civilization  alone  will  prepare 
the  minds^  of  men  for  future  events ;  but  that  to  produce  grett 
cfaanget  in  the  social  condition,  certain  coincidences  nu«t  codciit, 
>  the  period  of  which  cannot  be  calculated  beforehand. 

.  We  must  not,  however,  trust  too  much  to  the  chance  of  favour- 
^Me  events;  for  as  certainly  as  we  do  ao  in  such  matters,  so  ceT- 
Uaoly  shall  we  be  involved  in  irremediable  disappointmrait.  The 
"  <|uantill&  sapienti^  regitur  mundus"  of  Oxenstiero  is  no  doubt 
quite  true  wherever  the  frame  of  govenuneut  has  been  once  Br>- 
ranged ;  but  when  revolutionary  impulses  ar^  given,  a  colnplete 
ch^ge  ^es  place,  and  the  difficult^'  arises,  not  tnerelj  of  select- 
ing the  best  course  in  urgent  and  pressing  circumstances,  but  of 
{guarding  against  the  explouon  of  the  fiery  elements  which  are 
then  in  coraibustion.  We  think  that  too  much  caution  cannot  bf 
used  in  the  ^management  of  slave  colonies,  nor  too  much  circun- 
apection  in  the  adoption  of  measures  which  are  unsanctioned  b; 
the  resident  prtutrietorB,  however  promising  they  may  be  made 
to  aj^ar  by  tfieir  theoretical  advocates.. 

To  complete  this  very  interesting  Essay,  sonK  details  wcren^ 
cesrarj  of  the  circumstances  under  which  M.  Hnmboldt  and  his 
distinguished  associate,M.-BanplaTid, obtained  or  rather  collected 
theifinlbmiation.  These  are  given  in  a  sort  of  personal  narniti*e, 
which  by  blvnding  a  variety  of  objects,  is  rendered  amusing  at 
well  as  instructive.  Disappointed  in  joining  Capt.  Baudin, 
as  had  been  originally  arranged,  by  some  erroneous  inteibgeDce, 
Humboldt,  it  appears,  had  resolved  on  settling  in  Cuba,  but  dut 
determination  w^  subsequently  altered:— yet  during  his  le^ 
dence  he  nade  some  excursions,  the  details  of  iiriiich  be  has  cam- 
signed  to  this  portion  of  his  work.  On  bo  occwioo,  perhaps, 
was  M.  Humb^t's  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  sdence  more  oon*pt- 
cuous  than  in  his  first  voyage  from  Cuba.  He  embarked  at. 
Batabano,  vrtth  his  distinguished  associate,  in  one  of  the  smallest 
class  of  schooners,  with  a  cabin  as  hot  as  human  nature  could  weR 
sustain ;  yet  he  calmly  observes,  that  they  had  been  prepared  for 

^t  by  previous  abominations.  The  voyagers  visited  many  of  the 
keys,  some  of  which. were  found  to  be  interesting  ^m  their 
productions ;  among  others,  the  JardmUht,  celebrated  in  Co- 

<  Jumbus's  time  as  the  scene  of  a  remarkable  kmd  of  fishing.  IIm 
Indian  fishermen  were  accustomed  to  tie  a  sort  of  fish  culed,  I? 

'  them,  mis,  (a  species  of  remora)  by  the  tail,  and  let  him  down 
among  the  largest  turtles,  to  which  he  attadied  himself  so  firmly  by 
his  tenacula,  that  on  being  drawn  up,  he  brought  the  turtle  witb 
him.     It  seems  that  this  was  considered  a  traveller's  tale,  wbea 
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fint  Icdd  id  Europe;  nor  caa  ««  wonder  attV,  vlt^a  we  retd  Ibe 
muvellouB  narratioo  of  Anghierra,  who  gravely  states,  "  Nob 
■liter  ac  ihm  canibus  gallicis  per  nquora  campi  lepores  iiufectainur, 
ijicol«  (CubK  ioEulte)  venalorio  pJsce  piaces  alioa  capiebaot." — 
A  good  speGimen  of  a  free  narrative  f  Our  traveller,  ia  the 
course  of  this  Bbort  voyage  has  eollected  maoy  valuable  phyr  ■ 
sical  facta,  for  which  we  cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  the  work 
itielf ;  for  were  we  to  do  more,  we  might  transcribe  the  whole . 
(rf  ibe  narrative,  with  satisfaction  to  ourselves  and  amusement 
to  our  readers.  After  visiting  the  ci^  of  Trioidad,  the  tra- 
wllers  were  conducted  by  the  municipality  to  the  month  of  the 
Biver  Guaurabo  in  a  h^tdsome  carnage,  and  to  increase  their 
embarraasmeDt,  the  clerical  poet  of  the  place,  ctodiod  hi  velvet, 
■notwitbstaiidiog  the  heat,  celebrated  in  a  sonnet  their  return  to 
the  Orinoco.  Gratifying  as  this  ceremonial  was  intended  to' be, 
it  yielded  in  interest  to  a  sight  that  attracted  their  nodoe  on  the 
road.  The  plants  and  foliage  were  covered  with  pho»phoveace»t 
iasects,  the  intensity  of  whose  light  varied  at  their  pleasure.  In  » 
hut  of  the  poorest  inhabitants,  a  dozen  of  these  insects,  in  a  per- 
forated calabash,  serves  as  a  night-ligfatv— It  is  only  necessary  to  ~^ 
shake  the  vessel  vitJendy  to  ensure  a  strong 'light.'  '  Death  alohe 
destroys  the  lumiaoua  quality,  and  a  small  quantity  of  augars^ne 
affords  abundant  nutriment  to  the  insect.  . 

A  favourable  breeze  carried  our  travellers  from  the' coasts  of 
Cuba,  and  our  author's  reflections  on  the  occasion,  are  at  onde 
jast  and  agreeably  stated,  Uiough  we  cannot  follow  him  in  all  hrs    • 
alleged  facts.  >    . 

We  have  now  concluded  a  very  imperfect  sketch  of  the  "  Essai 
Pohtiqae  sar  I'lsle  de  Cuba,"  and  before'  touching  on  the  remain-  l  ^ 
ingcontents  of  the  work,  we  shall  discuss  some  collateral  topics  ~* 
that  present  abuod ant  materials  for  reflection,  thou^  they  do  not^ 
Ul  within  the  scope  of  our  author's  plan.     Aad  the  first  C|f  theae  * 
topics  is  naturally  the  probable  future  fate  of  this  najile  island. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  various  speculations  should 
be  hazarded  on  the  subject.  Some  suppose  that  iodependwce 
M  a  separate  state  must  t^e  place ;  others  that  it  must  pass  into  ^ 
the  hands  of  some  other  European  power,  than  that  of  Spain ! 
and  a  third  set  of  politicians  assert  that  it  must  becoifc  a  member  « 
(rf  one  of  the  American  confederations.  Although  these  schemed 
appear  abundantly  futile  to  one  coaversuit  with  facts,  yet  they  are 
noithy  of  examination  for  the  sake  of  those  who  in  such  matters 
are  naturally  swayed  .by  the  authority  of  gifat  names. 

The  independence  of  Cubs  as  a  distinct  state,  b  a  question 
that  we  think  may  be  easily  set  at  rept.  The  extent  and  ctMue- 
qiient  exposure  of  coast,  the  smalloess  of  the  pc^ltuioa  compare^ 
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with  the  area,  the  difficulty,  or  rather  the  impdicy^of  drawing  dte 
attention  of  the  iuhabitants  from  the  soil  to  the  fonnation  of  mili- 
tary forces  for  self  defence,  and  lastly,  the  certainty  that  this  inde^ 
pendence  would  give  birth  to  civil  warfare,  and  afford  a  }dauaibte 
pretext  for  foreign  interference,  presents  obstacles  that  cantiot  be 
overlooked.  But  these  are  not  the  «nty  impediments:  Cuba,  as 
has  been  already  shown,  owes  the  prosperity  of  its  finances  to  a 
free  trade,  which  would  inevitably  be  destroyed  in  the  event  of 
the  destruction  of  public  confidence;  which  again  wou|d  be  the 
sure  consequence  of  a  state  of  warfare. 

The  only  two  great  powers  of  Europe  that  could  pretend  to 
the  occupation  of  Cuba,  are  Great  Britain  and  France;  there  is 
no  probability  that  either  will  concede  the  possession  to  tbfe 
other,  even  were  Spain  contvt  to  surrender  this  most  valuable 
of  her  remaining  American  territories :  and  we  are  not  aware  that 
any  one  has  b«en  so  absurd  as  to  suggest  a  joint  tenancy.  But 
were  the  diplomatic  politeness  of  the  day  to  Induce  eidier  of  tbesp 
powers  to  wave  uiy  objection  in  favour  of  tier  rival,  we  apprehend 
that  the  cabinet  of  Washington  would  enter  a  most  fbnaidable 
protest  against  tike  establishment  of  any  new  European  power, 
almost  within  her  Bounds,  and  in  a  situation  that  would,  in  die 
«vent  of  a  war,  impose  a  most  irresistible  check  on  her. 

p  The  ditficullies  that  oppose  the  change  in  the  Europea'n  mas^ 
tera  of  Cuba,  equally  present  themselves  to  any  transfer  1o  the 
United  States,  and  may  at  present  be  deemed  insurrBountable. 

*-     They  also  apply,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  union  with  any  of 

4  its  continental  neighbours,  though   in   a  more  limited  degree, 

owing  to  the  common  origin,  common  language,  aad  institutions 

,  #  of  the  people.  ^But  these  fade  away,  when  compared  with  those 

*■  tfiat  offer  themselves  from  a  consideration  of  the  actual  state  of  the 
*  nevrly-established  governments,  as  well  as  the  internal  interests  of 
Cuba.itself.  The  fact  is,  that  it  would  lose  everything  and  gain 
nothing  by^uch  an  association.  Supposing  that  every  general 
difficulty  were  smoothed  away,  let  us  inquire  in  the  first  place, 
wh^  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a  political  con> 
nexion  with  Mexico;  and,  secondly,  with  Colombia. 

Now  what  are  thelieneiits  held  outby  the  first  to  Cuba?  In- 
r  dependence  (a  word  by  the  way  that  has  been  more  perverted 
in  its  application  than  most  words);  sugply  of  sugar  on  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  slave  trade;  that  of  flour  and  grain;  thtt  coDMitnptioo 
of  the  insular  productions  on  the  continent ;  and  protection  from 
the  coofederaling  stttes.  These  we  lake -in  succession.  The 
independence  would  only  be  nominal,  for  what  could  the  small 
number  of  Cuban  deputies'do  in  opposition  to  those  of  the  conti- 
Dent,  whose  united  interests  would  ntfturaUy  bend  diose  of  the 
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maaaaty  to  auit  the  purpcwes  of  the  majonty.  This  ti  humn 
BttBTfl,  «>d  B  very  strong  caae  of  coaimunity  of  intereati  must  be 
■ad*  oat  before  we  cm  concede  the  point.  Betides,  there  i> 
noch  truth  in  the  maxim,  that  unequal  alliances  are  injurious  to 
>11  parties, ,  bnt  moat  especially  to  toe  weakest.  The  supply  of 
■igar.  Sour,  and  grain,  is  an  eijually  untenable  ground  of  alliance. 
Mexico  ia  well  known  to  be  divided  into  two  great  districts,  the 
Tienra  Caliente,  or  the  low  hot  re^ons,  and  the  elevated  plains 
idiicli,  as  it  were,  cluster  around  the  great  central  platean  oF 
Anahnsc.  In  the  fonner  of  these,  tropical  productions  are  culti- 
fated,  and  in  the  latter,  the  Cerealia,  and  other  fruits  of  the  tem> 
ptnle  zone.  Although  sugar  was  fonnerly  produced  to  a  con- 
oderable  extent  in  the  state  of  Vera  Cruz,  the  manufacture  has 
nesdy  ceased,  and  the  few  cauee  that  are  cultivated  are  employed 
in  the  maDu£Bcture  of  an  inferior  rum,  called  Chingirito.  Sugar 
is  only  |Mt)duced,  to  any  extent,  in  ^  neighbouriiood  of  Cuema- 
nca,  about  twenty  leagues  to  the  south-west  of  the  city  of  Mexico. 
At  this  last  place,  notwitfastandvig  all  the  reputed  advantage*,  the 
piiceisTnore  than  6(f.  per  lb.  Now  to  bring  it  to  the  coast  would 
augment  the  charges  very  mndi,  as  mules  afford  the  anly  means  of 
transport;  waggons  not  having  been  generally  introduced,  and 
csBala  being,  in  our  opinion,  impracticable,  from  the  nature  of  the 
country.  After  this  additional  and  unavoidable  charge,  diere 
wonid  be  frught,  and  all  the  mercantile  charges  superadded ;  ao 
that  before  Mexican  sugar  could  be  fumisbed  to  the  consumer  at 
Cuba,  it  vroald  cost  at  least  six  ttmes  what  it  can  be  produced  for 
«adw  sftot. 

1^  objection  to  supplies  of  sugar  applies  with  even  greater 
force  to  those  of  flour,  wd  the  practical  illustratson  of  the  absur- 
dly of  aoch  a  notion  is,  that  on  the  coast  of  Mexico,  flour  can  he . 
hroi^it  from  the  United  States  and  sold  at  eight  dollars  per  bai^ 
id  dF  SOOibs.,  while  the  same  quantify  of  Mexican  flour  costs 
more  than  ten  dollar^  at  the  capital,  towbich,  in  order  to  complete 
the  cooqnrisoB,  must  be  added  the  carriage  to  the  coast,  and  of 
course  freigfat.  and  other  charges  would  still  further  enhance  the 
coat  in  Cuba. 

As  to  the  consumption  of  Cuban  produce  on  the  continent,  a 
very  simple  statement  wilt  set  this  at  rest.  During  twenty-five 
years,  when  Mexico  banged,  as  well  as  Cuba,  to  Spain,  the 
entire  value  of  all  the  exports  from  Cuba  only  amounted  to 
51,006,190  dollars,  or  a  trifle  idmve  !£,000,000  a  year,  (about 
400,000/.  sterling,)  of  which  about  1 ,700,000  dollars  were  vested 
in  European  manutacbHes  and  products,  and  only  about  300,000 
dollars,  or  about  60,000l.  a  year  of  indigenous  Cuban  articles, 
diiefly  wax.     Bnt  if  even  this  trade  were  as  valuable  as  it  has  been 
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represented,  can  there  be  a  reasonable  doubt  on  &e  miiid  of  any 
man  conversant  with  the  affsira  of  America,  that  in  the  face  of  all 
the  decrees  of  the  Mexican  Congress,  was  will  be  sent'  from  CidM 
to  Yucatan  and  Vera  Cruz,  whenever  it  may  be  wanted?  We 
know  that  notwithstanding  the  apparent  interruption  -  of  inter- 
course between  the  two  countries,  the  communications  between 
Yucatan  and  Cuba  are  as  regular  and  open  as  ever.      -    ' 

Last  of  all,  let  us  examine  the  value  of  the  protection  that  can 
be  afforded  by  Mexico.  There  are  some  persons  who  appear 
to  estimate  the  power  of  protection  merely  by  Ae  .extent  of 
surface  over  which  tliey  have  been  poring  on  the:  map.  and  to 
disregard  with  sovereign  contempt  or  indifference  passing  events. 
Before  Mexico  can  aid  any  of  her  neighbours,  she  must  be  en- 
abled  to  protect  herself.  She  has  declared  her  own  insolvency, 
bv  the  non-fuifilDient  of  a  single  engagement  with  her  public  cre- 
ditors. The  moment  the  funds  retained  out  of  the  original  loans 
for  the  payment  of  the  earlier  dividends  were  exhausted,  she 
literally  stopped  payment.  Money  she  has  not,  and  as  she  can- 
not borrow,  any  union  with  Cuba  would  be  most  disastrous  for 
ifae  latter.  It  is  quite  clear  that  were  this  brilliant  scheme  to  be 
realized,  all  the  produce  of  the  prudent  and  wise  measarea  of  the 
insular  government  wonid  be  api^opriated  to  Mexican  purposes; 
Nor  would  this  be  tbe  ouly  danger;  for  from  what  is  universally 
known  of  the  talents  and  acquirements  of  the  practical  statesmen 
{if  the  term  may  be  so  pro&ned)  of  New  Spam,  there  cannot  be 
a  doubt  diat  on  finding  Cuha  productive,  their  inordmate  itch  for 
legislation  would  entail  on  her  (in  addition  to  faer  own)  all  tlie 
horrors  of  Mexican  mal -administration  of  revenue.  The  fable  of 
-the  golden  e^  would  be  realized,  and  the  consequences  would  be 
injurious  to  all.  The  military  and  naval  protection  so  much  talked 
of  is  as  little  to  be  depended  on  as  tbe  rest  of  the  imaginary  beaefits. 
Recent  occurrences  show  that  Mexico  is  very  far  from  bemg  per- 
foctly  tranquil,  and  the  small  military'  force  tbat  she  can  keep  up 
niust  be  fully  employed  in  mere  police  duties;  independently  of 
which,  we  very  much  question  tbe  fitness  of  the  Mexican  soldiery 
for  service  beyond  tbe  limits  of  their  continent.  They  are,  in  fact, 
merely  nominal  soldiers,  with  scarcely  an  officer, — even  including 
■  the  very  few  renegade  Europeans  and  North  Americans,- — capable 
of  commanding  a  single  battalion.  Protection  from  such  an  un- 
disciplined rabble  is  not  to  be  thought  of  with  any  degree  of 
seriousness.  The  dilapidated  state  of  the  Mexican  marine  (now, 
we  believe,  laid  up  in  ordinary)  is  also  a  powerful  antagonist  to 
>the  pnteroat  scheme  to  which  we  refer;  for  we  find  that  even  the 
vaunting  Porter  has  been  obliged  to  abandon  the  service.  In 
truth,  the  want  ofmoiiey  has  been  followed  by  a  very  natural  want 
of  men,  andall  the  munitions  of  war. 
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llie  wMe  of  what  we  have  already  said  may  be  urged  with 
even  g^saterfbrce  ^;«iiut  Colombia.  She  has  been  proclaimed 
hiifcnipt  by  ber.diotator,  and  her  internal  commotions  are  likely, 
for  a  very  loog  time,  to  aff>Fd  ber  abundaDt  occupation  at  home. 

Ib  addition  to  the  total  atweace  of  all  advantage  to  Cuba  from 
any  connexion  with,  either  of  her  coBtinental  neighbours,  there - 
are  cei-tain  matters  connected  with  the  constitution  of  the  islandi 
4hat  ate  little  calculated  to  further  any  revolutionary  project. 
Iliese  are  the  [veponderance  of  the  Spanish  party,  whether  com- 
posed of  old  Spamards,  or  Cretdes ;  and  the  existence  of  slavery. 

The  prosciiption  of  the  Spaniards,  both  in  Mexico  and  Colom- 
bia,  ia  fully  as  impolitic  as  that  of  the  Moors  was  in  old  Spain, 
for  ia  their  haoda  nearly  the  whole  capital,  and,  we  may  add,  neariy 
the  whole  of  the  integrity  of  the  country,  were  concentered. 
The  losa  to  the  countries  that  have  acted  so  harshly  and  unwisely, 
ia  irremediable  to  themselves,  not  only  in  its  immediate  effects, 
4Mit  alao  in  rendering  them  suspected  of  a  readiness  to  extend  their 
oppression  whenever  they  may  have  the  pow«-.  We  know  that 
•an  apprehension  of  this  kind  estabUgbed  the  republican  govem- 
-mcBt  in  the  Spanish  portion  of  Saint  Domingo.  In  1821,  a 
demagogue  of  the  name  of  Nunez  effected  in  the  city  of  that 
■wqe,  a  revolution  in  favour  of  Colombia,  and  nominated  himself 
president  of  the  new  confederating  state.  But  such  was  the  dread 
■of  the  CcJombian  govemnMnt,  entertained  by  most  of  the  oU 
Spaniards  and  white  Creoles,  that  notwithstanding  their  natural 
horror  of  the  alternative,  they  invited  the  black  government  to  take 
military  posaesaion  of,  and  to  annex  this  beautifal  portion  of  that 
aptendid  island  to  the  new  republic,  which  was  accordingly  done. 
The  •aow  feeling  prevails  in  Cuba,  and  would  undoubtedly  raise 
a  jnoet  formidable  opposition  to  any  similar  sdiemes  amoi^ 
the  wealthiest  and  moat  influential  members  erf'  the  community, 
— aa  opposition  that  would  be  more  effective,  as  die  body  of  the 
people  have  few  or  no  wroi^s  to  complain  of,  as  we  shall  pro- 
aently  aee.  - 

liie- abolition  of  slavery,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of 
■Boexation  to  states  which  have  abolished  diat  ctmdition  through- 
out their  territories,  would  obviously  present  a  diflkulty  of  uo 
ordinaiT  kind.  According  to  Humboldt,  as  we  have  already 
aeen,  three  years  ago  the  slave  population  amounted  to  about 
a60,000.  Their  value  at  300  dollars  a  head  is  78  millions  of 
doHars,  which,  at  4«.  per  dollar,  is  equal  to  13,600,000/.,  a  sum 
not  likely  to  be  thrown  away  by  men  deriving  actual  wealth  from 
its  employment,  for  a  doubtful  advantage.  It  may  be  urged  in 
opposition  to  this  view  of  the  question,  that  the  newly-emancipated 
negnxa  would,  in  the  event  of  such  a  change,  be  ready  to  labour 
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for  wa^.  We  candidly  own,  tbtt  bovRtsr  desirable  and  how- 
ever pleaiii^  such  CKpectattont  nay  be,  we  coutdMr  (ban  under 
ibe  peculiar  oiicimutaQce*  of  bvfHcal  cultivatioD,  i|Wte  out  oftha 
(|ucfltioD.  Our  OTuiuoii  is  aot- formed  tm  specttlative  iouiidttioii^ 
but  on  facts.  Haiti  pnscats  sn  adoairaUe  exetopltfcctioii  of  the 
chimerical  nature  of  any  hope  of  voluntary  labour  aoKMig  a  attaltf 
and  barhariau  population,  where  the  cUsnte  makes  «xeitioii  pain- 
6)1,  where  the  soil  is  alnwst  spontaoaoualy  productive,  and  where 
artificial  wants,  either  moral  or  physical,  bare  not  y«t  be^  et- 
cited.  Hie  entire  destruction  of  industry,  praperiy  so  called,  ife 
that  once  Bourishing  island,  is  a  speaking  lesson  (bat  must  com- 
ntand  conviction,  except  to  those  who  are  deaf  to  tbe  suggestions 
of  experience,  and  blindod  by  delusive  speculatioiu. 

Such  being  the  most  promiaexit  obitaclea  to  any  of  the  carraiM 
achetnea  of  regeneratiDg  Cuba,  it  may  be  well  to  look  at  bar 
actual  conditioQ.  We  iuve  already  seen  what  her  unrivalled  mK 
vantages  are  in  point  of  commercial  sitatttion,  and  that  great 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  it  for  the  welfare  of  the  colony.  It 
is  a  natural  inference  that  a  diaoge  of  political  relationa  could  only 
be  productive  of  evil,  while  a  quiet  adherence  to  the  parent  Mate 
is  decidedly  die  unseat,  safest,  and  best  course  lo  be  paraned. 

Notwithstanding  the  pciseeutiona  in  Spain,  tbero  has  long  twen 
a  pracbcal  tolemace  in  political  matten  in  Cuba,  such  as  may  be 
deemed  alnieet  wi&oBt  parallel  in  any  conntry.  The  govemon 
appear  to  have  learned  that  pcrsecutson  anifonnly  fails  to  produce 
the  intended  efiect,  whether  in  rdigionor  polibcBj  and  as  th«r 
eadstance,  comfart,  and  independeaoe  in  poHtt  oi  foitune,  depend 
on  the  maintenance  of  their  authority,  they  have  guwded  the  genenri 
interests  of  the  community  while  engaged  in  the  pursuit  ^  tbeir 
own,  and  have  avoided  all  haiah  measurea ;  so  that  even  tbe  ex- 
patriated oonstitBtiondist,  who  Aed  firom  Eurofw  with  uH  Ae 
horrors  of  Ceuta  staring  him  in  tbe  face,  may,  if  very  modeiateiy 
prudent,  Uke  up  his  abode  here  in  peace  andquietness,  andenjojc 
his  property  in  perfect  security.  Id  truth,  it  may  be  considend 
the  resting  iJace  tor  the  unfortunate  Spaniavd.  Smilar  causes 
Jnve  operated  even  in  the  council  of  the  Indies,  in  prodaeing  a 
rdaxadon  in  all  matters  of  financial  arTangeawnC  Were  the 
exctaaive  syMem  of  old  Spain  to  be  restored,  commerce  would  be 
mined,  the  revenue  reduced  so  much  asto  be  unequal  to  the  pay^ 
nent  of  the  functionaries,  and  the  colony  sink  mto  its  fbrmet- 
condition  of  being  literally  a  drag  on  Ae  mother  country;  instead 
of  Miidi  we  have  already  seen,  that  a  free  trade  has  been  ftdlowed 
by  results  beyend  tbe  hopes  of  the  moat  sanguine  theorist.  We 
know  that  after  meeting  rU  the  oidinary  and  extr«ordiiiai7  dta* 
bnraeniMite,  including  tte  masntenance'  of  very  large  military  and 
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MMI  feraas,  which  have  been  successively  equipped  since  1810^ 
tbera  has  bcm  a  iarae  surplus  of  revenue  applicable  to  local  pui^ 
poses,  or  to  the  more  general  objects  of  Spain;  and  k  is  to  be 
x«|^ttcd  ^t  this  fund  should  nave  been  applied  by  Ferdiaand 
to  his  European  wants,  instead  of  die  establishment  of  some 
beoefictal  institutjoos  which  were  contetnpUted  in  the  island. 

Tbas,  as  far  as  the  eojoymeot  of  practical  liberty  of  opinioo^ 
freedom  of  actioa,  and  exemption  fron  oppressive  tasatioo,  caa 
lander  life  valuable,  the  restart  in  Cuba  may  be  considered  as 
pecuUariy  favoured:  so  nnch  so,  that  he  would  be  little  less 
than  mad,  were  he  to  forego  his  present  positive  eojoyments,  for 
otbers  of  a  more  specious,  but  less  practical  description.  The 
advantages  now  possessed  are  of  too  high  an  order  to  be  rashly 
thrown  away,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  they  are  likely  to  be 
h«arded>  but  that  Spain  is  likely  to  retain  her  possession,  both  of 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  in  spite  <rf  all  the  scheming  of  her 
floemies ;  thus  realking,  in  despite  of  herself,  the  advice  of  the 
Conde  d'Aranda,  in  1783,  to  which  we  alluded  in  our  iaat 
Muaber.  This  distinguished  diplomatist,  it  will  be  reuotlected, 
adviaed  the  establishment  of  tnbntary  sovereigns  in  Mexico, 
Pern  and  Terra  Firms,  and  the  retention  of  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rieo  Bs  colonies.  Had  that  advice  been  adopted,  it  is  more  than 
probable,  that  we  should  never  have  had  an  opportuni^  of 
speculating  on  the  various  contingencies  that  may  emamte  from 
the '  aoccessive  revolutions  that  have  been  enacted  on  the  vast 
contiDeDt  of  Spanish  America. 

The  blot  in  the  colonial  administration  of  Cuba,  which  must  be 
pointed  out,  equally  with  the  favourable  topics,  is  unquestion- 
ably Uie  continued  traflic  in  slaves :  there  is  too  much  reason  to 
fear  that  it  meets  with  encouragement,  where  it  ought  to  receive 
Tei7  different  treatment.  Humboldt  adverts  generally  to  the 
mischievous  consequences  of  this  most  unhallowed  trade;  but  we 
derive  our  principal  ioformation  respecting  it  from  the  corre- 

rsdeoce  of  the  British  Commissioners  at  the  Havana  with 
Secretary  of  State,  in  which  most  important  disclosures  have 
bcoD  made.  From  this  source,  we  shall  give  v^at  is  necessary 
to  illastrate  our  subject,  and  point  out  some  of  the  evils  to  Hht 
eoSony  itself,  arising  from  the  continuance  of  a  traffic,  at  once  r»- 
pugnaDt  to  die  general  principles  of  morality  and  productive  of 
me  worst  consequences  to  those  engaged  in  it. 

The  reports  made  by  the  gentlemen  to  whom  we  refer,  (of. 
•hoM  ceal,  integrity  and exertioDs,  itis  impOHMble  to  speak  in  too 
ksgb  ptraise,)arefull  of  mostdamnatOTy  matter  on  the  indirect  pro- 
ttctioD  afforded  to  the  slave  trade  in  Cuba.  The  eagerness  with 
ithKb  it  ha*  been  pursued  and  upheld  has  been  moat  scandar 
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louely  active-  In  1825,  it  was  known  that  thirty-two  vesselii  had 
sailed  Tor  the  coast  of  Africa,  notoriously  on  slaving  voyages ;  of 
these,  fortunately,  only  fourteen  are  positively  known  to  have  re- 
turned in  safety.  The  zeal  displayed  by  our  navy,. and  die  con- 
sequent failure  of  many  of  the  enterprizes,  reduced  the  nnmber 
in  the  following  year  to  fifteen,  of  which,  up  to  the  Ist  of  Janu- 
ary, J827,  only  five  had  returned  in  safety.  In  1837,  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  revived  activity,  for  by  the  report  of  the  Briliafc 
Commissioners,  it  appears,  that  no  less  than  seven  vessels  sailed 
fnmi  ^e  port  of  Havana  alone,  on  slaving  voyages,  in  the  montfa 
of  September. 

The  grounds  of  complaint  against  the  authorities  in  Cuba  on 
this  subject,  are  very  distinct;  and  although,  at  one  period,  the 
ill  success  of  the  udventures  disheartened  the  sordid  speculators, 
yet  it  does  not  appear,  that  the  views  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment were  ever  heartily  seconded  by  the  Spanish  Govem- 
meiit;  or,  at  all  events,  by  its  insular  representatives.  Vesseb, 
notoriously  slavers,  sail  from  the  Havana  without  notice,  h 
the  British  Commissioners  receive  intimation,  that  a  vessel  of 
that  description  has  entered  the  port,  and  represent  the  same  to 
the  Governor,  he  refers  the  matter  to  the  Admiral,  who  in  his 
turn  refers  to  some  other  officer,  and  in  the  end  everytfaing  is 
reported  as  having  been  perfectly  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  Thb 
system  of  waiving  responsibility  is  very  naturally  complained  of 
by  the  British  officers,  and  forms,  in  our  opinion,  a  well-grounded 
charge  against  the  good  faith  of  the  Cabmet  of  Madrid,  or  its 
officers ;  all  the  orders  of  that  Court  are  disregaitled,  and  there  is 
too  much  reason  to  fear,  that  even  the  clergy  are  not  honest  in 
their  exhortations.  The  British  Commissioners  are  quite  explicit 
on  these  grounds,  and  say  without  reservation, — 

"  Unfortunately,  tbe  inforniHtion  which  we  are  enabled  loconunnni- 
cutu  reaches  us  too  late  to  be  of  much  afait  for  tbe  detection  of  delin- 
quents; for  it  is  not  until  the  suspected  vessel  actually  enters  the  port, 
alter  unloading  her  csr^  of  slaves,  that  we  arc  in  possesion  ot  any 
ostensible  fact  upon  which  lo  fennd  a  representation  !"  and  tbey  add, 
(what  was  afterwards  veriEed,)  "  wc  are  convinced  that  a  cai^  of  slsva 
might  be  landed  on  the  public  wharf,  and  marched  thraogb  this  dtyi-at 
tbe  most  public  hours,  without  any  oue  puson  consenting,  jram  dis- 
iaterested  motives,  to  bear  the  odium,  and  incur  tbe  personal  danger  to 
which  be  would  certainly  be  liable,  by  coming  forward  as  a  witoett  Id 
the  transaction." 

The  correspondence  of  those  very  active  and  intelligent  officers, 
Mr.  Kilbee  and  Mr.  Maclcay,  teems  with  statements  of  unavail- 
ing remonstrances;  and  it  seems  that  their  zeal  had  operated  ua- 
fflvourakly  against  tliem ;  for  the  Spanish  Minister  (Coode  de 
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Ak»dia)  sctuall;  preferred  charges  against  them  to  the  British 
Secretary  of  State,  which  however  proved  to  be  most  ineffectual, 
and  Ihej'  had  the  gratification  of  boding  their  zealous  conduct 
fully  approved  of  by  His  Majesty ;  while  the  complainant,  to 
speak  m  die  mildest  terms,  snuffleicl  out  of  his  charges  in  no 
very  equivocal  way.  The  complaints  of  malversation,  or  at  least, 
of  desperately  bard  winking,  continued  to  the  close  of  18S7- 

As  an  instance  of  the  means  by  which  the  representations  of 
the  British  members  of  the  mixed  commission  were  rendered 
nugatory  by  the  Spanish  authorities,  we  shall  select  the  case 
reported  by  these  gentlemen  to  Mr.  Canning,  on  the  13th  of 
August,  1 827.  The  substance  of  their  communication  is  shortly 
this : — On  having  ascertained  that  some  British  sailors,  who  had 
come  from  Africa  in  a  Spanish  slavcrship,  were  in  Havana,  they 
sought  after  and  found  these  mea  with  considerable  difficulty : 
and  received  their  depositions  on  oath,  which  stated,  that  they  had 
belonged  to  the  brig  Salisbury,  from  Liverpool  to  Bonny;  that 
Thomas  Bryant  was  their  master;  that  they  were  wrecked  off 
Cape  Mount,  on  the  Ist  of  June  preceding  the  date  of  the  des- 
patch; that  on  abandoning  their  vessel,  they  were  received  on 
board  the  Spanish  schooner,  "  Tres  Manuelas"  then  at  anchor. 
At  Gallinas,  Bryant,  with  fourteen  men,  quitted  her  in  hb  boat, 
whtdi  could  not  convey  the  remaining  seven,  who  were  left  under 
the  protection  of  the  Spanish  captain :  some  days  after,  between 
180  and  190  slaves  were  embarked,  and  the  schooner  immediately 
sailed  for  Vares,  a  small  port  to  the  westward  of  Havana,  where 
the  slaves  were  landed.  The  depositions  of  four  of  these  seven 
concurred  in  these  facts ;  the  remaining  three  made  none,  one 
being  a  foreigner,  and  the  other  two  having  sailed  for  Marseilles. 

As  it  was  clearly  proved  that  the  Tres  Maimelas,  then  at  anchor 
in  the  harbour  of  Havana,  had  been  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  and 
had  landed  a  cai^o  of  negroes  in  one  of  the  out-ports,  the  Com- 
missioners addressed  a  note  to  the  Governor-General,  stating  the 
facts,  inclosing  the  confirmatory  affidavits,  and  giving  directions 
where  the  deponents  could  be  found.  A  very  brief  acknowledg- 
ment by  the  Governor- General  was  the  only  answer  given.  And 
we  find  from  a  despatch  to  Earl  Dudley,  dated  30th  September, 
that  the  Commissioners  bad  heard  that  his  Excellency  had  referred 
the  matter  to  his  assessor,  who  had  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  it 
was  not  within  the  power  of  the  British  Commissioners  to  take 
depositions,  unless  when  acting  in  conjunction  with  their  Spanish 
colleagues;  and  that  consequently  those  which  accompanied  that 
representation  were  entitled  to  no  consideration  whatever,  "  more 
particiilarltf  as  they  were  at  variance  with  the  depositions  of  the 
Spanish  matter  ana  crew,  taken  in  a  legal  manner  be/ore  the  com- 
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"  We  were  enabled,  by  a  combioatioa  of  ctminitances  not  likely  M 
occur  BgMii,  to  faniieh  tbe  Capuin-Geoeral  frith  depoiitiom,  npon  (Mtb, 
of  fcair  iodividiial*  wbo  bad  actually  come  trom  Africa  in  a  Spaonk 
olaR-vewel,  and  bad  witnewed  the  disembarkation  of  bcr  cargo  of  tlavai 
ia  B  port  oi  this  iilaod ;  and  we  apprised  bis  GKcellency  wbere  tboee  ia- 
diyidualB  were  to  be  found,  thould  it  be  judged  necessaiv  that  tiiey 
should  undeivo  an  examination  before  a  Spanish  tribumd.  Noattadw» 
XDM  paid  to  iXe  deposilums ;  no  suck  examinatiait  has  taken  place ;  the  par- 
tia  cmcerned  in  the  traniactum  remain  unmolested ;  the  vaxl  itself  *o» 
betn  allcnaed  to  sail  vnder  the  tame  fnaster,  beyond  the  potsibilifi/  of  a  doiAt, 
jfbr  the  purpose  of  again  engaging  m  He  same  traffic  ;  and  no  rqJy  8n*  bee» 
groeM  to  the  representation  tuAuJ  n«  imde  vpon  the  occoncM,  but  thai  ^ 
aervfy  adutoBHedgKig  itt  recei^." 

'  There  is  but  one  inference  from  tbcse  facts,  and  it- is  most 
lamentable  that  it  should  be  so  discreditable  to  a  man  so  gc«- 
rally  esteemed  as  0«nEnil  Vires  happens  to  be.* 

If  Spain;  after  having  been  paid  to  be  humane,  still  persist  tt 
ber  career,  we  ought  to  urge  all  the  European  states,  as  well  m 
those  of  America,  to  declare  slave-trading  an  act  of  piracy ;  and 
die  vigorous  enforcement  of  such  a  law  would  certunly  do  more 
Am  all  the  diplomatic  correspondence,  with  which  Hie  Parlia- 
mentary Returns  are  loaded,  has  hitherto  been  able  to  eflcct. 
'  The  impolicy  of  increasing  the  cultivation  of  articles  daily  de- 
creasing  in  value,  aiid  of  stren^ening  the  slave  population  by 
fresh  importations,  ought  to  strike  the  colonists  diemseWes;  for 
if  they  still  go  on,  the  value  of  their  properties  will  be  gradtially 
dhniBtsbed,  and  tbe  risk  of  successful  servile  inanrrection  bouriy 
increased.  If  they  will  not  listen  to  die  dictates  of  humanity, 
Aey  onght  not  to  be  deaf  to  the  suggestions  of  prudence. 

llie  Fast  point  we  shall  notice,  is  the  probability  of  any  snc- 
cessfnl  insurrection  among  die  slaves  of  Cuba.  We  say  soo 
cessAiI,  because  partial  movements  do  take  place,  and  cannot 
be  avoided  in  slave  commanities,  where  fresh  itnportatioru  are 
going  on  to  such  an  extent  as  to  check  the  prt^ress  of  im- 
provement, and  at  the  same  time  to  excite  die  vindictive  pas- 
sions. Ilie  facts  that  reduce  the  risk  of  successful  rebellion  ate 
strongly  marked.  The  most  important  is  the  excess  of  Ak  free 
population  over  Ae  slaves,  which  we  have  already  seen  to  be  as 

*  WMIe  thi>  th«el  u  puling  Ihrongh  the  pren,  ffae  Tiniei  journal  of  December  9, 
mtttat  tu  hIUi  ihe  {oi\tm'mg  erMnice  liiai  tlie  same  Ticfcijoua  sjgleia  coMbiaea  •> 
Onaiali  ondtr  the  pmtniiDU  of  the  CsiMn  nalhoritio.  "  New  Totk,  Ntcvtbr  11, 
TTien  arc  upward*  of  Grty  reEKl>,  E>elnnG''V  <o  ''le  port  of  UBTanoab,  now  on  Ok 

..j  tr^ <i..  .1 .!._..      .,.:-  ..r  „,.  ---„^  which  carriea  ?icr  guni 

u  300  to  400  stem.' 
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M 19 Sfi;  :iriMraw  to  tbe  Freatb  p«rt  of  St.  Domingbrbefbre  the 
jeToluttoo,  the  slaves  exceeded  toe  freemen  in  the  proportioti-of 
87  to  ISf  and  5  of  die  last  were  oppremed  people  of  colour. 
N«adja  siniilw  disproportioa  exieU  ^poHgbout  tbe  whole  of  the 
Wett  Indies.  The  distribution,  too,  of  the  different  csateb  adds 
Buch  to  tbe  seciy-ity  of  the  island,  especially  that  of  the  "  mon- 
term,"  wbo  caa  ao  readily  oveivawe  any  tumultuary  proceedings, 
as  we  hare  already  stated,  and  the  constant  presence  of  a  large 
militaiy  force,  such  as  has  been  latterly  assembled  in  Cuba, 
would  essentially  conduce  to  the  sauie  end.  In  aid  of  these 
carcwmstaaces  ouy  be  adduced  the  Liberality  with  which  tbe  frea 
eok>iired  people  are  treated.  Experience  teachea  us  that  aU 
maoiuBd  oiag  most  naturally  to  that  which  confers  respectability, 
and  we  are  persuaded  that,  coosisteatly  with  this  pnnciple,  the 
£rea  coloured  cbss  will  Jcmu  their  white  relatives  in  the  event  of 
da^^,  unless  goaded  into  a  contrary  conduct.  This  is  a  cip^ 
cunstance  worth  attending  to  in  our  own  coloniesi  but  more  to 
Mk  tfaoee  of  Fraacs. 

The  facilitiesof  emancipation  afibrded  in  numerous  ways,  and 
lb*  frequency  of  it,  together  with  the  natural  decrease  of  the 
stares,  owing  to  tbe  Isr^  excess  of  males,  while  the  two  other 
castes  are  rapidly  Migmenting,  afford  further  grounds  for  coan> 
deriog  die  risk  of  another  explosion  similar  to  that  of  Haiti 
nceedingly  improbable.  But  perfect  immunily  from  partial 
riui^  can  aevcr  be  ensured,  even  though  the  slave  trade  should 
inunediately  cease,  vriiich  it  ought  unquesttooably  to  do. 

M.  HuBsboldt  has  included  in  the  "  Ettai  Politique"  an  int»< 
rcatiiig  essay  on  the  coommptioa  of  sugar,  some  of  the  reaulta  <}f 
which  are  abundantly  curious.  By  his  estimate  9,744,000  cvrt. 
of  sugar  is  iotroduced  into  Europe  and  the  United  States  from  the 
Western  World  alone.  The  data  aa  to  what  is  derived  fromlbdia 
we  too  vague  for  any  correct  statement  but  it  is  certainly  coesi* 
deraUe.  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  coBsnme 
Mote  than  oae-balf  of  die  whole.  The  consumption  of  H<rilaRd, 
Itidy,  and  the.  other  states  of  Europe  csBDot  be  -detennined,  as  it 
is  oonfouoded  with  what  is  re-exported.  In  Gmtt  Biitara  it  in- 
creased fis4<AA  between  1B06  and  )8a«.  In  France  it  has  dse 
Isifdy  increased,  as  well  as  in  America.  The  relative  consuap*- 
ti(m  of  these  three  countries  are  in  die  above  order — 5,  4--S;,  1—^ 
1,0.  We  cannot  pursue  diis  sul^ect  farther  widiout  exceed- 
iftg  the  Innits  that  we  have  assigned  to  ourselves.  It  is,  however, 
eMitled  to  minute  coasideratioo  from  all  who  are  interested  in  sta^ 
datical  researches  connected  with  tbe  colonies,  and  if  thoroughly 
pursaed,  would  probably  throw  considerable  li^t  on  some 
biancbes  of  fiiAHial  la^blion  which  have  not  hitherto  been  suf- 
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fioently  underatood, — we  meiD  the  question   at  istue  between 

the  East  and  Weat  India  sugar-growers. 

-  The  Sappleaient  comists  of  a  aeries  of  coniideratioiis  on  the 
preBcat  state  of  the  countries  in  America,  iDGluding  the  islands, 
preceded  by  some  short  notices  of  their  previoos  condition.  The 
extent  of  each,  the  area,  population,  productions,  trade,  t^ilities 
for  comiauni  eating  by  canals  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  other  matters  of  interest,  are  iii  turn  examined  widi 
uur  author's  wonted  ability ;  but  as  even  an  imperfect  analysis  of 
that  examination  would  involve  ua  in  too  extensive  a  digression, 
we  shall  content  onrselves  at  present  with  referring  to  the  work 
itself,  premising  that  though  a  few  errors  may  have  crept  in,  the 
perusal  <4  this  part  will  amply  reward  the  inquisitive  reader. 

In  this  work  Baron  Humboldt  fully  sustains  the  reputation 
which  he  has  long  since  established  by  his  researches  into  eveiy 
branch  of  science.  Of  him  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  he  has  ap- 
proached philosophy  in  all  its  departments  with  a  success  almost 
iocMisiatent  with  the  bounded  faculties  of  humanity.  Hq  praise 
from  us  can  add  to  his  laurels ;  neither  can  any  suggestion  of 
ours  of  possible  error  on  his  part  detract  from  them.  We  have 
no  hesitation,  then,  in  saying,  that  probably  owing  to  his,  igno- 
rance of  the  extent  of  party  feeling  on  certain  subjects  in  this 
country,  be  has  in  many  instances  adopted,  as  correct,  the  state- 
ments of  partizans,  which,  if  they  bad  ever  been  subjected  to  his 
powerful  alembic,  would  have  been  cast  away  as  useless  pro- 
ducts. The  question  of  slavery,  into  which  he  has'  largely 
entered,  is  the  most  important  -  point  to  which  we  refer.  .  And 
though  he  admits  the  efforts  of  proprietors  in  easy  circum- 
stances, who  have  shown  a  noble  solicitude  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  their  slaves;  yet  he  occasionally  throws  out 
general  insinuati<His,  which  prove  that  he  cannot  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  knovnng  correctly  the  pontive  improvements  of 
recent  years,  at  least  in  Ifae  British  colonies,  nor  of  witnessing 
the  tone  of  feeling  that  pervades  the  great  mau  of  proprietory 
whether  resident  in  Great  Britain  or  the  colonies.  L<ord  Sea- 
ford  is  cited  as  an  authority  for  many  statements  by  Baron 
Homboldt.  Had  the  latter  pursued  the  subject  further,  and 
wished  to  ascertain  how  far  uie  spirit  of  improvement  in  our 
Western  colonies  had  gone,  he  might,  without  difficulty,  we  are 
convinced,  have  obtain^  from  the  same  source  some  important 
information.  And  of  this  we  are  sure,  (hat  the  school-fellow — 
the  college  companion — the  parliamentary  friend  and  private  as^ 
sociate  of  George  Canning,  would  not  have  led  him  astray.  To 
have  enjoyed,  indeed,  that  intimacy  through  life,  is.  evidence  of  a 
kindred  spirit,  and  justifies  our  confidence  in  the  survivor.     Al" 
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though  the  dislinguiahed  wit,  poet,  orator,  and  statesman  har 
ceased  to  be  a  living  example,  we  believe  that  his  spirit  still 
sheds  a  moral  influence  over  diose  who  were  hallon-ed  bj  his 
friendship ;  and  that  even  where  all  his  inspiration  has  not  been 
transfused,  there  will  be  found  among  those  who  loved  him  in  life 
and  honour  him  in  death,  the  same  decided  regard  for  truth,  the 
same  undeviating  integrity,  the  same  undisguised  contempt  for 
cant,  whether  in  politics,  in  humanity,  or  in  (the  mightiest  of 
human  affairs)  religion.  '  The  present  work  is  characterised  by 
the  same  faults  and  beauties  which  distinguish  Humboldt's  other 
publications.  It  is  full  of  important  matter,  treated  in  a  most 
elaborate  manner;  the  tables  are  clear,  and  satisfactory  wherever 
the  data  are  to  be  depended  on :  but  there  is  a  proli^iity  of  detail, 
a  multiplication  of  proofs,  and  a  constant  repetition  of  facts^ 
which  although  they  show  the  author's  zeal  for  accuracy,  fatigue 
and  perplex  the  ordinary  reader.  M.  Humboldt's  familiarity 
with  matters  which  exact  a  painful  effort  fully  to  understand,  is 
undoubtedly  the  cause  of  this  accumulation  of  evidence.  The 
style  is,  upon  the  whole,  clear;  and  the  occasional  bursts  of 
feeling  are  forcible  and  natural.  Whether  old  predilection  for 
our  traveller  (founded  on  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  zeal; 
talents,  and  devotion  to  science)  may  have  any  share  in  the  opinion 
expressed,  we  pretend  not  to  say;  but  we  refer  to  what  he  has 
done  in  vindication  of  its  justice.  And  we  confidently  hold  him 
up  as  the  best  living  model  for  all  who  devote  themselves  to  the 
service  of  science.  Even  in  those  whose  means  of  extended 
observation  may  be  restricted  by  pecuniary  wants,  his  indefati- 
gable industry,  his  profound  research,  should  excite  unceasing 
zeal :  for  although  few  can  hope  to  rival  his  brilliant  career,  all 
may  imitate  at  an  hnmble  distance. 


An*.  III. — Eiprit,  Origiiw  et  Progrii  da  Imtitutioru  Judidairei 
da  prindpaux patft  de  [Europe.     Par  J.D.  Meyer,.  Chevalier 
de  I  Ordre  royal  du  Lion  Belgique,  &c.  &lc.  Scc.     6  torn.  8vo. 
'    Paris  et  Amsterdam.     1823. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  literary  journal  to  keep  anything  like  even 
measure  with  the  progress  of  contemporary  publication,  unless  b^  - 
renonncing  tbe  ambitious  character  of  original  authorship,  and 
condescending  to  revert  to  the  humbler  office  from  which  we  derive 
ouf  institution.  Without,  however,  venturing  to  estimate  tbe  loss 
which  would  accrue  to  the  world  of  science,  from  being  alt  at 
once  deprived  of  the  lights  so  long  afforded  it  by  our  brother- 
critics,  we  may  at  least  be  permitted  to  questiott  whether  a  Review 
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devoted  to  Foreign  Lilwtiiig>  maj>  not  aMwer  tlM  purpotn  of 
•tility  better  in  adhering  strictly  to  its  professed  object,  than  in 
aipiring  to  teach  or  to  l^islate ;  and  if  on  bd;  lul^ect  U  ii  de- 
timble  for  our  readers  to  be  informed  of  what  is  tiiougbt,  sad 
apokeu^  and  written,  at  Paris,  Berlin,  or  VieiMia,  rather  dun  what 
we  (reviewers)  ct^itate,  or  might  feel  inclined  to  utter  as  the  resolt 
of  our  own  meditationB,  it  is  on  the  great  topics  of  natiooal  im- 
provement and  political  science  that  the;  are  aasuredly  nost  inti- 
rested  in  demanding  to  be  so  instructed. 

Under  this  impression,  we  lately  noticed  the  woric  of  M.  Rsj, 
u  the  estimate  formed  b^  an  intelligent  fopeigner,  (certainly  wt 
bigoted  in.  favour  of  ow  existing  instituUons,)  of  tbe  comparable 
laerits  <^  France  and  England  in  respect  of  their  judicial  esta- 
blishments; and  we  shall  now  pursue  the  same  course  in  the  ac- 
count which  we  propose  to  give  of  a  worlci  more  extensive  in  sub- 
ject, higher  in  point  of  celebri^,  and  anterior  ia  date,  to  dial  of 
the  "  ancien  magistrat  de  Grenoble,"  and  one  which  we  beliero 
nuty  be  justly  regarded  as  a  text  authority  in  the  science  of  lq;i»- 
UtioB. 

Before  we  proceed  to  a  eurrey  of  its  contents,  it  may  be  neos- 
sary  for  tbe  infomution  of  some  ot  our  readers,  just  to  advert 
to  the  cootroveray,  which  has  long  subsisted  among  foreign  junM, 
between  the  partisans  of  (what  is  called)  "  CodificatiMi"  ud 
their  adveiaanes ; — a  controversy  into  which  we  feel  no  dispCH 
sition  to  enter,  except  only  to  remark  that  we  consider  ourselvei, 
as  Englishmen,  no  further  concerned  in  it  than  as  it  may  be  i 
question  with  some,  whether  the  great  work  of  reform  in  our  o«n 
laws,  now  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  indispensable,  ought  U>  be 
conducted  on  a  systematic  plan,  or  to  be  still  left  (as  has  hitherto 
been  the  case)  to  the  gradual  operation  of  accident  and  necewity. 
It  has  long  been  a  favourite  maxim  of  our  statesmen  and  lawyen, 
"  to  leave, '  as  they  say,  "  well  ^ooe," — to  seek  for  no  remwi)'  iHI 
some  partial  evil  has  grown  to  such  a  height  as  absolalely  to 
fwise  itself  on  the  notice  of  tbe  physician,  and  even  then  to  adn^ 
it  ooly  to  the  extent  of  the  actual  exigency.  A  more  provident  and 
philoaophical  spirit  has  begun  to  make  itself  manifest;  sad  if  in 
contributiog  our  humble  efforts  to  its  encouragement,  we  resort  to 
tlie  woria  of  foreign  jurists  aa  the  vehicles  of  instruction,  «e  (bsH 
parBue  this  course  wUb  the  less  reluctance,  as  the  writers  to  whom 
we  refer  are,  one  and  all,  proud  to  acknowledge  tfaeir  obligatioiu  to 
an  English  proto^pe,  to  whom  they  bow  with  the  reverence  due 
to  the  founder  of  a  new  science,  which  is  justly  regarded  as  sk^ 
in  every  country  except  that  in  which  it  ongioated.  Her*  indeed 
we  have  still  a  few  among  our  lakes  and  mountains,  wad  some  per- 
haps even  in  our  courts  of  law,  who  affect  to  riijicule  eveiything 
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trtwypew*  to  miUtate  ■^»Bstthwr  istnestsor  (mjudicwi'aM 
wbo  tBink  by  a  pun  or  a  aicknanie  to  chock  the  rapid  progress  of 
imprevemeDt  in  lefislative  Bcience — ignorant  of  the  ravolutio)i, 
riuch  the  lapie  of  a  few  ^ars  haq  made  in  the  wants  as  wsU  m 
(be  habits  of  societj? — that  our  insular  position,  though  it  saved 
BS  from  the  borrors  of  military  invasion,  has  proved  no  bulwarlf 
■gaiaat  the  introduclioi]  of  new  manuere  and  new  opinions,  ajid 
tut  Engiaad  is  now  no  moi«  the  England  of  half  a  century  since^~ 
th«B  FraBc«  is  the  France  of  I^ouia  the  Fifteenth  and  hi«  mi»' 
tKBMa.  Whether  for  better  or  ««»»«,  a  great  and  system^is 
t  hw  begun  and  is  still  in  progress.  OurveneraUa  friewlai 
'.oger  Dodawortbs  of  the  day,*  may  arrest  it  imt  as  much  w 
a  fly  can  stop  the  course  of  a  chariot  wheel.  >^rk  k  must  amf 
will,  in  spite  of  diem,  to  its  completion ;  and  a  far  wiser  plan  of 
conduct  would  be  to  watcb,  and  now  and  then  try  to  direct  iia 
mpveiaeatSrthantoBit  by  and  whine  about  the  "  bon  vieil  temps," 
lAich  has  passed  by  for  ever. 

M.  Meyer  having  been  often  referred  to,  both  by  "  codificators? 
and  their  opponente,  as  an  authority  in  support  of  their  lival  doG-' 
tfiaes^'t'  we  think  it  will  not  be  ine^^edisBt  if  ve  have  recoune  to 
In  own  czpoeitioa  of  hia  priaoipkB,  and  of  the  deasgn  of  his 
work,  that  our  readers  may  be  enabled  to  judge  which  party  has 
most  right  to  claim  him  as  a  champion  on  its  side  of  the  comro^ 
tersy.  After  observing,  that  of  ail  the  monnmeots  of  historical 
knowledge,  the  most  important  and  intereBting  are  those  which 
are  presented  to  us  in  the  laws  and  judicial  institutions  of  nations—^ 
that  these  constitute  the  purest  source  of  the  philosophy  of  bisr 
tory — but  that  the  science  of  legislation  is  itself  scarcely  more 
aia  B  il  than  that  philosophy,  and  its  application  of  even  attU 
nore  raoant  adoptioa~^at  from  the  time  of  the  £uiperor  Adrian 
and  hie  "  perpetual  edict,"  everythii^  known  by  the  name  of  Code 
was  M>  more  thus  a  mere  digest  orcompilatioo,  odmittiog  but,  at 
most,  of  a  few  partial  inod^ications  Iron  the  hand  of  the  legi»- 
Tator — and  diat  several  countrieB  of  Europe  are  still  widieut  any 
^stematic  provision  in  respect  of  laws,  while  otfiers  have  been. 


To  ttink  «hn«U  Evop*  liu,  Mna  tkm  w 
$0  •lMc'4,  «iMS  hvdJf  vUl  k»w  it  ■^111. 

Oda  upon  CaA,  Com,  Calholiet,  Iff. 
t  Cnmt  pain*  h»e  been  Ukea,  at  leul  on  ddg  aide  ur  the  qocitian,  to  niie  ihiijiM- 
pite,  ■hkfi  we  Fetj  mach  lOtpect  is  one  of  mere  words,  lo  the  dignity  of  a  senoas 
CMlroieny ;  Bnd  lince  thcie  iheelt  nere  in  the  pren  we  hB»e  seen  the  annoaneniHiat 
«(a  vork  dedicated  to  lb<  eipsfiB«  if  "  Ths  HoKPxmncUH  Con  11!"  iMtitme 
bwe  moreorer  bnrd  oiacaliTi;  pr«M>unce<l  to  be  lamelliiug  quite  coudiuiri:  in  bar  uf 
•a  Cairn,  pul,  fn^nl,  and  m  etmt !  Until  we  >hall  haic  R'ad  tbe  bouk,  wc  nHHk  beg 
lean  to  donbl  the  inf^ibilily  o(  the  Oracle. 
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—Bjccted  to  vaiiotts  experimcBts,  retuhing  from  the  acknoiriedgA) 
incoherence  of  eiistiDg  usftges,  und  attended  widi  various  success 
in  the  operation  of  diem, — he  proceeds  thiu  to  state  the  ques- 
tion: — 

"  Is  it  more  advantageous  to  possess  systems  of  legislation,  codes  of 
law  introtluced  sininltaneously,  or  is  it  better  to  follow  usage  only? 
This  is  a  qucEtion  which  might  appear  to  adtnit  of  no  doubt,  and  which 
19  nevertheless  a  subject  of  controveny  between  the  most  leanwd  AuttMxi. 
The  partisans  of  tyttetaatic  l^iilatioo  have  abimdaDce  of  argnnieDta  in 
nppctf  t  of  their  opinion ;  they  rely  on  the  contrast  wfaidi  necesnrilf 
exivti  between  the  phenomeDa  resnlling  from  acts  ot  occasioiial  k^*- 
latiou,  and  thcwe  produoed  by  usages,  the  origin  ot  which  is  cooDected 
^witb  a  state  of  manners  quite  different  from  those  of  the  preseut  timcj 
tb^  allege  that  the  laws  ought  lo  harmooize  with  existing  circumstances, 
ana  that  ancient  customs  cannot  suit  modem  times;  that  a  jurispru- 
dence which  has  its  basis  in  laws  and  usages  exclusively  appertaining  lo 
past  ages,  cannot  march  with  the  age,  and  that  if  it  lags  behind,  we 
are  exposed  to  see  barbarous  decisions  in  the  midst  of  liberal  institn- 
tioni,  and  judgments  tinctnred  vrith  the  igtacn«nce  of  other  days,  aad 
inarmed  by  prejudices  to  which  the  present  state  of  society  is  superibr. 
On  the  other  huid,  those  who  are  opposed  to  new  systems  of  legislatioi, 
ToCer  to  the  experience  of  t^;es  asd  the  smiU  success  of  the  greatest  poi- 
tionofn^lsws;  they  sssert  that  it  is  impcissible  to  impose  on  a  prapk 
laws  which  are  at  voriaace  with  its  manners  j  that  a  uatioii  rejects  such 
as  are  foreign  to  its  actual  mode  of  existence ;  that  systeiuatic  laws  see 
always  insufficient,  and  canuot  provide  for  all  esses,  while  usages  founded 
on  the  habits  of  those  who  practise  them,  provide  for  every  kind  which 
can  occur ;  that  the  Roman  laws,  those  of  the  ancient  Germans,  the  cus- 
toms of  the  provinces  of  France  and  the  Netherlands,  the  common  law 
of  England,  the  principles  most  generally  admitted  in  Germany,  M  de- 
rive their  merit,  and  the  duration  of  tbeir  oUigriory  force,  froB  the 
tingle  reason  that  they  are  the  epitome  of  usages  consigned  to  writing; 
that  custom  purifies  itaeb'  by  time,  and  that  the  dispositions  of  ibe  Ho- 
inan  law,  espedally  those  of  the  Digat,  hare  been  in  all  ages  adtsam- 
ledged  at  written  reascn,  solely  because  they  were  not  made  at  once,  but 
have  been  produced  by  the  hsAils  of  an  eminently  wise  people,  and  col- 
lected together  in  the  works  of  jurisconsults  who  were  fully  sensible  of 
.the  importance  of  their  task.' 

"  But  is  it  necessary  to  admit  this  diversity  of  system  in  theoretical 
and  practical  jurisprudence?  Perhaps  tbe  distinction  exists  less  in 
reality  than  in  the  different  points  of  view  in  which  legislation  is  consi' 
dered.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  true,  that  aneieut  usages  canoot,  wid»- 
out  serious  inconvenience,  become  the  sole  end  exclusive  basis  <A  law, 
that  the  disparities  resulting  from  it  would  be  such  as  to  shock  the  mi- 
draitaoding,  and  that  laws  ought  lo  vary  with  the  spirit  of  tbe  titnesj  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  new  systems  of  legislation  have  not  fully  answered 

•  This  \i  ihc  3j)tem  idvocsled  bj  Safignj  ia  hi)  work  UAtr  dm  h^itgiat  ««»• 
ZlU-aliert  lur  GtUlig^aig. 
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19 1£  thoK  wbo  wiahed  to  bmft  tbem  adopted ;  if  tkwe 
n  which  they  hnfe  been  attempted  to  bfr  imposed  baTe  i^ected 
thnni,  or  have  only  waited  the  first  favourable  moment  to  return  to  tbew 
aocient  usaget,  we  think  it  would  be  easy  to  reconcile  these  different 
opinioDB,  or  rather  to  demonstrate  that  tbey  are  not  to  opposite  as  they 
appear." — ItUroduction',  p.  vii — xi. 

The  steps  by  whick  he  attempts  the  task  of  recoocUeBient,  are 
nich  as,  in  our  judgment,  to  afford  the  advocates  of  nehber  the  one 
Dor  the  other  opinion  the  triumph  of  a  victory,  while  they  are  such 
dso  as  to  render  the  dispute  worse  than  trifling,  inasmuch  as  it 
teoig  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  combatants  from  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  practical  utility,  which  ought  alone  to  guide  and  regulate 
their  efforts.  The  ground  taken  by  those  who  oppose  sj-stematic 
legislation,  (M,  Meyer  means  of  course  its  rational  opponents — 
there  are  others  with  whom  it  would  be  vain  to  argue,)  is,  that  the 
necessary  aroendmeots  of  law  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  the 
changes  of  time  and  of  the  corresponding  habits  of  society,  which 
pr^Mtfc  tlie  way  for,  and  force  them  into  adoption.  Let  us  pay 
■U  wpcct,  Mys  our  author,  to  customs  and  usages — let  us  be 
tender  0wn  to  prejudices,  the  result  of  long-cherished  habit;  but 
fM  M  Kt  the  same  time  allow  that  the  alteration  of  laws,  even 
AoDgh  left  to  be  indicated  by  the  prepress  of  society,  is  not  less 
the  province  of  the  legislator,  whose  duty  it  is  to  sanction  the  in- 
novations of  custom,  by  guarding  against  confusion,  and  to  en- 
sure order  and  regularity  in  the  progress  of  abolition  as  well  as  of 
new  enactment.  This,  he  adds,  is  no  other  than  the  course  pur- 
sued under  Justinian  in  his  Institutes,  and  in  the  compilations  of 
the  Code  and  Digest — tlie  very  examples  cm  which  the  detractors 
of  systems  place  their  reliance;  whilst  they,  in  like  manner,  foi^et 
the  intimate  connection  which  exists  between  the  separate  branches 
oS  legislation,  and  that  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  the  substantinl  re^ 
form  of  any,  without  a  perfect  understanding  of  its  dependencies 
npon  the  whole  body  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 

Every  country  possesses  something  of  a  system  of  legislation — 
even  those  in  which  laws  and  customs  arc  least  in  unison,  having 
been  introduced  in  succession,  and  without  reference  to  any  fixed 
principles.  However  different  in  their  origin,  they  are  bound 
together  by  habit,  and  made  to  amalgamate;  and  it  is  as  much 
the  duty  of  the  l^iaUture  to  watch  over  every  partial  alteration 
of  such  a  system,  as  over  those  more  general  changes  of  the  entire 
fabric  which  great  polidcai  events  sometimes  bring  about,  and  of 
"which  our  own  times  have  furnished  us  with  so  many  example. 
^Vhether  the  object  in  contemplation  be  of  great  or  small  dimen- 
sions, utility  is  still  the  pole-star  which  ought  to  |uide  us;  but 
the  mischief  is,  that  men  are  apt  to  overlook  the  importance  of 
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ptrtkultr  laws,  which  an  often  paMed  kaalilf  and  mAotttam- 
binaliMi  or  foreaigfat;  prtseotiag  points  of  cotttradidioii  to  otbrn 
which  are  atill  retained,  or  overturoiog  in  thdr  execntisii  Ae 
application  of  general  prisciplcB  till  then  regulaiiy  followed,  md 
on  which  it  is  probable  that  the  makers  of  the  law  never  once 
re6ected. 

"  Wherever,  thoefbre,  the  detracton  (rf  theoi«&»l  legUatiaa  dtdnn 
againrt  the  alKue  of  ayttems  which  ofier  jutt  and  bi  iiWifal  aoMbiBrfnai 
in  theory,  but  want  tba  sanction  of  cxpeiictice,  tbey  baw  but  too  hhI 
reaaon  tw  their  inculpations,  wbra  the  prqjactad  ayitwni  are  takn« 
taodom;  but  if  it  would  be  unpardoaable  to  lose  ai^t  of  the  maiUN^ 
uta^,  and  peculiar  circumstances  of  a  nation,  merelv  for  tbe  akf 
of  supporting  a  consistent  und  well- combined  theoiT,  atiJJ  less  it  it  pnr 
dent  to  regard  each  object  separately,  without  looking  to  the  hsTmniy 
which  should  subsist  between  the  parts  of  one  whole,  without  endesratu- 
faig  to  prevent  the  rubs  which  the  introdoctioo  of  any  novelty  iriisleTS 
must  always  occasion,  without  avoidiag  tbe  subtiltiet  into  which  «t 
necessarily  fall  in  seeking  to  apply  laws  not  proceeding  from  tbe  mm 
prindple,  and  mailing  iaititatioDs  march  in  the  laaie  lu  with  athtn  <i 
a  wholly  opposite  tendency.  Practioe  and  habit  finally  reconcile  tfaiip 
which  are  nraet  disaimilar  in  appearance,  and  time  dmIks  tbe  wsal  <i 
ponformity,  which  might  at  first  exist  between  such  diipositioni^  beftr- 
gotten;  but  tbe  just  uiplication  of  the  theoretical  fcieoce  <rf  legiilsttin 
may  tend  to  preserve  narmooy  between  the  parts  of  the  same  sysceoi ;  'f 
may  effect  by  anticipatioa  what  experience  can  only  give  after  a  coott- 
derable  lapse  of  time;  it  may  prevent  the  inconveniences  which hibit 
alone  is  slow  in  removing.  The  whole  question  is  reduced,  tberefofi,  to 
tbe  knowledge  of  bow  much  the  legislator  ought  to  allow  to  theory,  ai 
bow  mnch  to  tbe  usages  of  the  nation  fisr  which  his  laws  are  destiacd. 

"  H«  who  would  give  laws  to  a  people,  which  sboald  in  praeMof 
time  contribute  to.tbeir  prosperity,  and  prevent  tbe  iBcanvcnieani  Is 
which  new  laws  and  iostitutiooK,  whether  general  or  partial,  malt  W" 
rise,  ought  therefore  to  be  well  acquaiptcid  witb  the  laws,  us^tiiB'' 
habits  o£  that  people;  bat  he  must  not  confine  bimtelf  to  their  prsMtf 
dispositions  only ;  he  must  catch  their  ^irit,  and  conseqaently  uiftnii 
himself  thoroughly  of  their  origin,  the  circumstances  which  prodnced 
them,  tbe  modtfications  they  have  undergone,  tbe  difl^reni  stagei  a 
jurisprudence  at  which  they  have  arrived  ;  he  should  know  the  revA- 
tions  which  the  nation  itself  has  passed  through  in  its  govenimeDt,  Iti 
customs,  its  relations  during  peace  end  war  with  its  neighbours;  be 
oogbt  to  look  tO'the  charactra-  of  tbe  aovercign  and  bi*  counciUonj  U 
tbe  state  of  internal  peace  which  tbe  peof)le  bare  enjoyed,  or  the  troablK 
whi<^  have  agitated  them  during  such  and  such  a  reign;  to  the  state  d 
the  finances,  which  may  from  their  derangement  excuse  or  necestiUte 
measures  otherwise  imprudent,  or  by  their  flourishing  coodi^on  aulbo- 
lize  inch  as  would  be  otherwise  imprac^cable ;  tbe  national  resource; 
the  commerce;  in  a  word,  he  ought  to  study  de^ly  tbe  history  of  tbe 
people,  in  order  to  understand  completely  tbe  changes  which  nuiy  ha" 
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mad  h  ia  in  this  tesue  that  Uoatesquieu  mU  '  ^ilfaut  tddrer  let  loU 

"  To  b«  enabled  to  pm6t  by  the  esperieoce  of  ages,  in  a  matter  so 
delicate  as  that  on  which  the  happkiess  of  mankind  in  a  great  degree 
depends,  we  mnst  not  confine  onr  inquiries  solely  to  the  country  for 
wbicfa  a  new  system  of  laws  is  destined ;  wc  must  ext^d  onr  obserra- 
Sana  to  tlie  leHfirfBtifie  systems  of  otber  nadom,  and  especially  of  sucb' 
fli'  ilr  Aefr  ahnafioo,  conneetions,  wants  and  resoorces,  pra«nl  th6 
greateBt-R«eBbhUcetotbatto«bicb'«i>c  have  denntid  Arratdtasvfjioar 
toowtoJgfc  It  is  by  a  sedidons  study  Of  the  progre'M  of  thsir-hnn,  Mnd 
M  attvttiTB  eaaMinatJDn  of  tbcai,  that  we  tuc«e*d  in  coUec^ng  M 
lesolta  of  the  faperiawa  of  all  these  nations  on  ti^e  diBareot  poiaK  o£ 
l^jslatioo. 

"  The  labonr  which  we  demand  is  immense ;  ihe  information  required 
is  aloxwt  boundless;  the  research, probably,  beyond  the  powers  ^anj 
(ingle  indiridualj  but  they  are  indispensable  pTeliminaries  to  the  under- 
taking of  the  mbst  glorious  task  to  which  a  man  can  devote  himself,  i 
taA  which'tbe  ancients  reserved  exclusively  for  their  gods,  or  for  tbos^ 
Irim  were  ftronred  with  th«r  immediate  inspiratioiis.  What  recompense 
Is  not  (he  to  hfm  irl»saoeeedsin«stabihbing,by  ago^diyttemof  Utt«{ 
A*  bafpfaaesa  of  ■  wb^  nation  ?  A  bapphiess  so  much  the  more  reali 
Ast  ft  irooBnedcd  wiA  every  aatton,  even  the  most  triflbg,  every  social 
i>li>iM,  eswy  tig  which  ai,tadies  nan  to  all  that  is  most  dear  to  biml 
fiat  op  tM!Ol)t«r,haBd,  what  a  serious  responsibility  rests  on  him  wbi^ 
abaadont  the  wdfatc  of  a  whole  nadon  to  chance,  who  runs  the  risk  c^ 
poisoning  tbe  very  well-spring  of  all  their  rights,  of  all  their  actions,  of 
■n  tbelr  habits!  A  Bew  system  uf  laws  is  fJways  an  extremely danger- 
oos  ecperiment;  it  reqaires  to  be  thorougMy  examined  and  well  com- 
bined, prevkrasly  to  placing  the  social  body  and  individual  citizens  under 
its  nny^  dtenjfc'no  labour,  no  care  that  can  be  considered  too  greatj 
wMrteArence  to  aa  object  of  sncb  ttfportancfl :  there  i»  rro  priae  toA- 
Isgfc  Ar  Aa  doens  «f '  Urn  who  enmret  tM  great  ol^ect  of  all  society-** 
Ae  Vbettf,  tamlj,  and  tranq^Uity  <rf  every  one  of  its  membera."— « 
Stm^metim,  p.  KVii— -uJu, 

We  have  indulged  in  some  length  of  quotation;  but  the  tugh 
character  of  the  work  renders  it  an  object  of  no  small  importanecj 
lliat  die  opinions  of  its  author  on  the  general  subject  of  legisla- 
tion— a  subject  of  such  vital  and  pressing  interest  to  ourselves — ■ 
should'  be  accurately  known  and  well  considered.  Hb  greai 
maxioi  seems  to  be,  ttiat  in  alt  plans  of  reform,  experience  should 
be  our  guide,  And  utility  our  object.  He  adopts  in  its  full  force' 
die  doctrine  of  Montesquieu,  who  inculcates  the  intimate  relation 
and  mutual  dependencies  of  law  and  history ;  and  if  he  does  not 
auflfer  himself  to  be  cited  as  an  authority  in  support  of  the  dreams 
of  tlieoretical  and  abstract  perfection  in  the  art  of  legislation,  still 
less  is  he  liable  to  be  called  in  aid  of  those  who  maintain  the  in- 
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violabili^  of  existing  institutions,  or  the  tinid  pti^af  of 
sores,  in  the  great  work  of  amendment. 

From  dbcussing  the  general  principles  of  legislation,  M.  Meyer 
goes  on  to  estimate  the  relative  importance  of  its  several  branches 
and  in  this  part  of  bis  introduction  the  observations  he  makes  are 
no  lees  deserving  die  attention  of  those  who,  though  well-wishers 
to  the  cause  of  reform,  and  zealous  to  promote  its  accomplish- 
ment, are  alarmed  by  the  magnitude  of  the  object,  ami  uoceruia 
where  of  how  to  begin  in  so  entensive  a  field  of  operation- 

"  Nevertheless,"  he  observes,  "  all  parts  of  legislatioa,  though 
forming  acomplete  whole,  are  not  equally  interestiogin  their co»> 
sequences,  nor  equally  dependant  on  historical  association." 
*'  Generally  speaking,"  he  continues,  "  those  laws  to  which  tfao 
citizen  is  left  free,  whether  he  will  or  will  not  subject  himself,  cal) 
for  the  least  immediate  attention— such  are  the  civil  and  comrae^ 
cial  systems — those,  for  instance,  which  regulate  succession  in  case 
of  intestacy."  "  Accordingly,"  he  says»  "  we  have  seen  frequcut 
examples  of  nations  adopting,  in  these  respects,  the  entire  institu- 
tions of  foreign  countries,  with  which  they  have  nothing  elae  iu 
common;"  and  he  instances  "  the  reception  (univarsal  with  the 
exception  of  England)  of  the  Roman  law  among  all  the  nationBaif 
Europe,  the  commercial  laws  of  Rhodes,  the  customs  of  Olcu^to, 
and  the  usages  of  Catalonia,  known  by  the  name  of  Cotisttlalus 
Maris."  From  this  general  remark  are  to  be  excepted  those  lavs 
which  afTect  the  rights  ot  persons  only. 

Next  to  civil  laws,  iu  the  ascending  scale  of  interest  and  import- 
ance, he  places  the  penal — a  position  which  heacknowtcdgesmay 
be  taxed  as  paradoxical,  but  which  be  undertakes  to  defend  upon 
principles  both  of  theory  and  experience.  Penal  laws  .a&a 
directly  the  interests  of  but  a  small  number  of  kidividuals,  and 
those  (for  the  most  part)  of  least  weight  and  influence  in  the  itatoi 
All  men  are  free  to  keep  out  of  their  reach ;  and,  notwithstaodiBg 
the  vast  importance  which  has  been  assigned  them  in  the  writings 
of  some  woose  zeal  (let  it  be  remembered  that  it  is  M.  Meyer 
whose  sentiments  we  are  recording)  "  does  more  honour  to  their 
philanthropy  dian  to  Uieir  penetration" — notwithstanding  the  in- 
terests of  humanity,  the  circumstances  which  often  make  ua  lose 
sight  of  the  criminal  in  contemplating  the  unfortunate — notwith- 
standing the  immediate  inSuence  or  the  state  of  socie^  upon 
punishments,  and  of  punishments  upon  morals — notwithstanding 
the  undoubted  right  of  every  individual  to  the  protection  of  the 
state  of  which  he  is  a  member — all  which  form  abundance  of 
motives  for  assigning  to  this  branch  of  legislation  a  rank  superior 
to  that  before  treated  of— yet  experience  teaches  that  neither  is 
this  essentially  connected  with  niatoryj  "  that  its  changes  ue 
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•fflle  independent  of  the  variations  which  nations  undergo  in  their 
forms  of  government;  that  it  has  advanced  or  retrograded  with 
Ae  manners  of  the  age,  but  has  alwaj's  been  a  stranger  to  the 
great  revolutions  of  empires," 

Of  far  more  immediate  importance  to  society  at  large  than  the 
Ktaal  dispositions  of  «ither  the  civil  or  the  penal  code,  are  the 
forms  of  Procedure  necessary  to  the  attaioment  of  juittce.  Here 
it  is  that  one  at  least  of  the  parties  in  every  litigation  finds  himself 
compelled  1^  the  act  of  his  adversary  to  submit  his  rights  to  the 
reatriction  of  certain  arbitrary  rules,  from  which  he  cannot  with- 
draw himself;  and  that  without  any  fault  or  neglect  of  his  own, 
tod  without  any  privilege  or  exemption  in  respect  of  wealth,  sta- 
6oB,  or  probity.  Here  every  citizen  of  the  state  is  alike  interested 
m  the  attainment  of  a  system  calculated  to  afford  security  against 
the  effects  of  unnecessary  delay  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  undue 
|RecipitatioD  on  the  other :  and  here  also  we  find  experience  come 
n  aid  of  theory,  it  being  seldom  that  a  nation  has  undergone  any 
Goosidentble  revolution  in  its  political  existence  without  its  conse- 
qoences  being  perceptible  in  the  state  of  its  laws  of  procedure; 
while  history  may  be  ransacked  in  vain  to  produce  any  instance  of 
I  people  which,  without  the  loss  of  its  own  national  inde- 
pendence, has  adopted  those  of  a  foieign  country.  And  it  is  to 
this  principle  that  our  author  ascribes  the  introduction  of  the 
canonlaw,  as  a  general  rule  of  procedure  among  the  several  nations 
<tf  Europe  which  adopted  the  principles  of  the  Roman  civil  law, 
without  its  forms,  but  which  all  equally  acknowledged  the  autho- 
lily  of  a  clergy  forming  a  separate  power,  and  connected  by  one 
common  interest,  throughout  Christendom. 

Bnt  •whatever  may  be  the  relative  importance  of  the  several 
branches  of  legislation  already  noticed,  they  all  must  yield,  in 
point  of  vital  interest  and  intimate  connection  with  the  whole 
Rime  of  government,  to  the  judicial  establishments  of  a  nation — 
"  meaning,  by  its  judicial  establishments,  those  which  the  laws  have 
tastituted  for  the  administration  of  justice — the  measures  taken  to 
enable  every  citizen  to  exercise  all  his  rights,  and  to  exact  all  his 
dues,"  The  form  of  the  tribunals — the  extent  of  their  iurisdic- 
lion — their  relations  with  constituted  authorities  as  well  as  with 
pnvate  individuals — such  are  the  weighty  considerations  which  fall 
witkio  the  province  of  this  head  of  inquiry.  It  is  difficult  to  be- 
come thoroughly  acquainted  with  these  institutions,  unless  we 
also  examine  the  forms  of  procedure  which  fall  within  their  im- 
mediate influence;  and  it  is  impossible  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
these  without  that  of  the  other  branches  of  administration  to 
which  they  are  placed  in  constant  relation.  But  they  possess  a 
still  higher  claim  to  our  veneration,  when  we  reflect  bow  closely 
H  H  S 
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they  are  incorporated  \Titb  die  constitvtion  snd  cfaancter  <rf  ■ 
people,  iuBomuch  that  historyrecra^  vot  a  siogleexuBpte  ti^.tmj 
nalioD  which,  without  actual  aabjugation,  has  eter  acbpted  th« 
eatire  judicial  aystem  of  any  other;  and  in  whatever  caaes  tmv 
planUtioD  has  been  attempted,  the  exotic  has  either  not  taken 
root,  or  haa  sooo  totally  degenerated — a  result  of  expenencc; 
observea  our  author,  which  confinnfl  the  necessiUj'  of  eicanaiBtag 
these  institutioiu  by  the  light  of  biatory — illuatrating  the  faiton 
attendant  upon  a  contrary  line  of  experimeat  by  the  recent  eauMp 
pie  of  the  introduction  into  France  of  die  Engliah  td^  by  jory, 
and  by  the  more  ancient  one  of  the  adoption  of  the  Fremi 
"  mlHiat^re  pabtic"  by  the  Dukea  of  Buj^ndy  for  tbe  admini*- 
tration  of  their  dominions  in  the  Low  Countriea,  both  which 
attempts  resulted  in  tbe  formation  of  ioBtitutioiis  wholly  dwaiailar 
to  tfaoae  on  which  they  were  modelled. 

'<  Nevertheless,"  he  continues,  (and  here  we  most  be  pardoned 
BBotkn-  quotation,  in  consideration  of  the  importance  of  a  subject 
on  whidi  it  is  so  desiiuble  that  there  should  be  no  raisunoef 
standiug,) 

"  we  are  DO  beUeven  in  the  imposiibilil^  of  making  a  nation  |iaiVci- 
DBte  in  the  acknowledged  bene6u  of  an  inUitutJon  established  amonj 
Its  neighbours  j  but  the  attempt  requires  great  caution,  and  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  everything  connected  with  tbe  novelty  sought  to  be  intro- 
duced. To  naturalize  it  in  a  foreign  country,  it  ia  indispensable  to  be 
fully  informed  aa  to  its  real  spirit,  and  the  relatiouB  e:<iitiag  between  Hit 
habits  and  the  government  of  the  nation  possessed  of  the  inStttatioB,  ak 
well  aa  the  laws  which  relate  to  it;  it  is  equity  indiapenaidils to.kaov 
exactly  to  what  part  of  the  system  an  institntioB  a  attaelied  fbr  «U^ 
another  is  desired  to  be  tDbttituted,  in  order  to  modify  the  latter  ^  aa  to 
retfun  iti  essence,  and  at  the  same  time  prcaerre  tbe  thireads  of  aotioBt 
usages  which  continue  to  subsist,  and  unite  tltepi  with  the  new  foaa 
desired  to-  be  substituted  for  the  previous  onea.  It  i«  only  by  taking 
these  precautions  that  one  can  hope  for  any  success  in  a  projected  inuo- 
vatiun.  As  a  gardener  ooght  to  know  the  nature  of  the  twig  which  be 
means  to  engraft,  as  well  aa  of  the  tree  on  which  it  t.'!  to  be  graf^  ;  to 
diatinguish  and  preserve  the  tubes  by  which  the  snp  circulates  from  Ac 
stock  to  the  graft  j  and  to  carefully  extirpate  everything  which  eo«H 
obstruct  or  pervert  tbia  comaiunication— a  legislator  who  seeks  to  iapart 
to  one  nation  the  benefit  of  the  institutiona  of  another,  ou|^  to  be  tbo- 
ronghly  acquainted  with  tJioae  be  vrisbea  to  tntnxiuce,  as  vrdJ  as  these 
for  which  they  are  to  be  snl>stitat«d ;  be  ought  to  know  what  h«bitB.aie 
favourable  to  this  introdoctioo,  and  what  are  opposed  to  it ;  he  ought  to 
encourage  the  first,  and  make  the  last  be  foi^oUteo.  The  usages  of  a 
people  are  not  the  fit  subjects  of  regulation  j  manners  yield  uu  obedience 
to  written  laws }  but  nothiog  is  more  easy  to  him  who  really  deserves  the 
name  of  legislator  than  to  bring  them  quietly  and  imperceptibly  to  tbe 
wisbed-for  pointj  to  concede  mildly  such  artidea  as  are  not  essential  to 
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tbe  ptvfOKii  MeudM ) .  to  wnttce  mmm  of  the  acceasaries;  to  »dnut 
■onportMit  n«dlficatmii )  to  cany  the  Bemhlince  of  yielding  to  cuMotna 
ia  cXUmalit  witbout  givlDg  i^  a  jot  of  strict  priociple,  trithout  everleting 
Hgtlt  of  tbc  fMcnUai  object;  and  in  this  niaoner  to  succeed  in  procnring 
tiie  adoptioQ  of,  and  iu  naturalizing  an  institntion  wbicb  be  could  not 
liavc  establislied  witbout  these  precautions. 

"  Of  what  use  would  experience  be  io  omttere  of  legislalioa,  if  we 
tTL're  forced  to  nbandon  ourselves  blindly  to  custom  in  what  relates  to  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  laws,  if  it  was  previously  admitted  to  be  im- 
possible to  transmit  from  one  age  or  from  one  country  to  anotber  insti- 
tnOom  calc«)ated  to  imprOTe  its  coDdition.  The  task  of  a  legislator  is 
mrefnely  dHEcmIt,  mmI  if  new  laws  are  ftequent,  tfaat  frequency  is  pn>- 
baUy  *  aign  of  the  mnt  at  vocation  of  Ibose  who  pretend  to  tbe  utie. 
IW  true  Icgidator,  ansiona  to  give  really  nsaful  and  pennaneat  laws, 
ddtniaa  of  doiog  good,  but  aware  of  tbe  difficulties  opp<Med  to  him,  wh« 
appreciates  the  danger  of  every  experiment,  and  is  fiilty  sensible  of  Uieinv> 
portaace  of  Lis  undertaking,  isarare  character:  be  is  slow  in  determining, 
De  floes  not  take  up  this  or  that  institution  by  cbance,  he  adopts  no  sys- 
tem beforehand,  be  belongs  to  no  party  ;  but  he  corrects  system  by  expe- 
fience,  and  arranges  the  results  of  experience  according  to  theory.  Ue 
Mil  be  very  fre<jnently  tempted  to  give  up  bis  task,  bat  never  v^iU  he 
lire  up  anything  to  the  circumstances  of  the  moment,  never  will  he  pre- 
MpftBte  his  labours,  never  will  he  dishonour  them  by  base  adulation ; 
«4iatever  may  be  tbe  state  of  a  nation,  be  will  know  that  Hltbough  its 
bwB  may  be  defective,  it  is  better  to  retain  them  fur  any  length  .of  time, 
(ban  to  atigment  c^Hifosion  by  substituting  another  sysfcm  o^  legislation 
equally  aosuitable,  or  entangling  it  by  partial  alterations." — p.  xli— xlv. 

Tbe  age  id  wbkh  we  live,  be  proceeds  to  observe,  is  pecnliarly 
iateraating  in  Aia  point  of  view.  Ancient  customs  are  every- 
«rfa«r«  Mibverted  or  diakenj  tbeirdefects  are  no  longer  attempted 
to  be  concealed ;  and  even  in  England,  the  country  of  all  oUiers 
mam  diatanguislwd  by  ettacfansent  to  habit,  nobody  any  loiter 
Bukes  a  myitery  of  entertaining  tbesc  lentiiBeiitB.  "  On  crie  tons 
let  joura  &  la  r^rme,  et  on  tente  plus  d'une  innovation." 

ft  is  needless  to  follow  our  aatbor  any  ftnther  in  bb  introductory 
eawy,  after  having  so  fully  made  known  by  onr  ezlracto  the  gene- 
ral scope  of  bis  reasoning ;  and  it  would  be  impossible,  witbtn  the 
iimita  of  a  review,  to  present  an  analysii  of  the  first  and  succeed- 
n^  vohunes,  in  wfaicb,  after  tracing  the  origin  and  progiesa  of 
fhMe  existiug  inatitutioni  wbicb  he  subsei^uently  examines  more 
•a  detail,  and  derivi^  tbem  from  tbe  anciant  Germans — in  oppf»- 
MMMMMJwme  very  ingeiuous  writers,*  wbo  have  preferred  seeking 
tbMraooree.in  ttie  civil  law  of  Rome, — be  goes  on  to  esainine  soc- 
ceMirdythow  of  England,  of  France  under  the  ancient  monarchy. 

*  Amvag  thssQ  it  wouU  be  onjaat  to  ne^cot  (ke  oppariBtutjr  of  conpllwmintiliB 

'■  >ur  counlryiiiao,  Ur.  Sptiicr,  in   hir  "  ' ■— 

*1  loititutuoi  of  Modern  Europe." 


*  Amvag  thssQ  it  would  iw  onjaat  to  ne^cot  (ke  oppariatutjr  of  conpllawniintiliB 
inuBf  and  iodoMry  mimreitcd  by  our  counlr^mao,  Ur.  Sptiicr,  in  hi*  "  Inqoirj 
U>  (be  Origin  of  the  Ltwi  aud  Pdiiicd  loititutuoi  of  Modern  Europe." 
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of  the  Netherlands,  of  Germany,  and  of  France  swce  the  Revo* 
lution.  It  is  imposaible,  we  repeat,  that  any  analysis  caa  give  a 
correct  or  useful  view  of  the  contents  of  such  a  work  aft  diit, 
which  calls  for,  and  demands,  the  undivided  attention  of  all  who 
are  desirous  of  studying  legislation  as  a  science,  and  forming  their 
opinions  with  reference  to  that  subject,  which  is,  of  all  others,  most 
important  to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  man  in  his  civil  capacity, 
on  the  broad  basis  of  philosophical  experience ;  and  contenting 
ourselves  with  earnestly  recommending  the  diligent  perusal  of  it 
(especially  of  the  second,  third  and  fourth  volumes)  to  such  as  are 
so  minded,  we  shall  occupy  the  space  now  remiuning  to  as  with  a 
brief  abstract  of  the  fifth  and  concluding  volume,  (being  the  third 
part  of  the  treatise,)  in  which  the  author  professes  to  give  "  the 
resnlt  of  the  principles  to  be  deduced  fromthe  historical  parts;  to 
examine  separately  each  of  the  institutions  which  strikes  faim  in 
the  light  of  greatest  utility ;  to  attempt  the  development  of  its  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages ;  to  discern  the  causes  which  have 
favoured  or  impeded  its  consequence^  the  daily  habits  aud  usages 
of  the  people,  or  the  parts  of  the  administrative  organization  to 
which  they  are  attached,  and  by  which  consequendy  the  intro- 
duction of  any  new  measure  ought  to  be  modified.  Tbisthinl 
<livision,'*  he  adds,  "  which  contains  the  application  of  the  two 
former,  partakes  of  the  science  of  legislation ;  it  is  the  part  most 
essential,  the  true  object  of  our  labours :  the  historical  division, 
and  that  in  which  history  and  jurisprudence  are  mingled,  are  only 
the  proofs  of  those  facts  of  which  the  results  are  here  developed." 

We  now  proceed  to  present  our  readers  with  a  short  siupniaiy 
of  those  results,  following  the  order  in  which  the  authw  has  nur- 
shalled  tbem. 

I.  Of  all  moral  sciences  there  is  none  of  more  extensive  utili^ 
than  tliat  which  teaches  the  relative  duties  of  the  sovereign  and  his 
people.  Legislation,  in  its  widest  sense,  comprises  all  thosfe  rela- 
tions. It  regulates  the  limits  of  authority  and  obedience ;  pre- 
scribes the  mode  of  administration,  the  functions  of  the  magis- 
trate, and  the  rights  of  the  subject;  the  extent  of  the  sacrifice! 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  of  public  tranquillity, 
the  nature  of  the  penalties  required  to  euforce  it.  It  ascertains 
the  degrees  of  relationship,  and  the  duties  arising  out  of  the  oiar- 
rii^e  contract;  establishes  the  rights  of  property,  and  provkks  the 
means  of  ensuring  to  society  collectively,  as  well  as  to  individuals, 
the  free  exercise  of  whatever  is  permitted.  The  excellence  of  any 
system  of  legislation  depends  on  the  degree  of  accuracy  with 
which  it  defines  the  objects  within  its  scope,  and  on  its  confor- 
mity with  the  habits  and  ch^«cter  of  the  people  for  whose  use  it 
is  destined. 
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The  task  of  the  legislator  is  one  of  extreme  difficulty,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  anythiag  like  mathematical  precision  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  science.  Certain  it  is,  that  no  system  of  laws,  how- 
ever perfect  in  itself,  is  a  fit  subject  for  transplantation  to  a  soil 
Dot  prepared  for  its  reception;  and  in  every  case  which  can  ariBe, 
it  is  a  question  of  the  greatest  nicety  and  importance,  whether  to 
any,  alia  if  any  to  what,  extent,  die  institutions  of  one  nation 
can  be  safely  aiid  beneficially  made  the  rule  of  conduct  for  ano- 
ther. The  great  danger  is  that  of  becoming  disgusted  with  the 
failure  of  experiments,  perhaps  injudiciously  attempted,  and  of 
too  hastily  arriving  at  the  conclusion,  that  to  form  a  good  system 
of  legislation  is  an  achievement  beyond  the  scope  of  human 
abili^ — a  grievous  error,  and  one  which  results  only  from  having 
set  out  with  an  improper  estimate  of  the  difficulties  to  be  sur- 
mounted. 

"  The  legislator  is  not  tbe  slave  of  circumstances  ;  he  is  able,  and  it  is 
one  of  hii  most  important  functions,  to  model  tbe  form  of  tbe  government 
and  the  habits  of  tbe  nation  after  the  prototype  of  bis  own  formation ;  he 
may  improve  that  which  is  bsd,  supply  actual  deficiencies,  retrench  what 
ii  superfluous,  substitute  a  wise  aod  we II- understood  economy  for  a  neces- 
sary complicated  redundancy  uf  means ;  conceal  wbat  ought  not  to  be 
publicly  exposed,  aiid  make  public  what  is  unseasonably  enveloped  in 
mystery;  in  short,  bring  everything  up  to  the  idea  of  perfection  which 
the  human  mind  ought  always  to  have  before  it.  It  is  impossible  to 
point  ont  beforehand  tbe  exact  rond  which  he,  who  is  desirous  by  a  new 
system  of  laws  to  improve  the  situation  of  his  fellow-citizens,  ought  to 
follow.  When  he  finds  himself  called  to  these  august  functions,  at  one 
of  those  moments  of  trouble  end  agitation  at  which  the  most  apparently 
kMA  foundations  of  empires  are  shaken  j  when  principles  which  had 
never  been  before  doubted  are  brought  into  question,  and  established 
n«itions  overturned :  or  even  at  one  of  those  later  periods,  when  tbe  dawn 
of  tranquillity  still  leaves  in  vagueness  and  uncertainty  tbe  new  relations 
to  which  the  preceding  revolution  haj  given  birth — be  may  boldly  pro- 
claim his  designs  ;  he  has  less  reason  to  be  apprehensive  of  falling  short 
of,  tban  of  exceeding,  tbe  bounds  desired  ;  and  tbe  spirit  of  innovation 
is  a  powerful  spring  at  bis  disposal.  If,  t>n  the  other  hand,  legislation  is 
attempted  at  a  season  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  the  legislator  can  only 
hitrodnce  even  the  most  useful  changes  with  slowness  and  pmdence ;  he 
most  carefolly  conceal  hu  pn^;ress,  and  study  appearances  to  the  nt- 
meet ;  he  must  beware  of  shocking  existing  interests ;  the  Mertia  (4 
tnmjniUity  will  be  opposed  to  any  bold  attempt ;  he  ought  to  be  deeply 
impressed  with  the  truth,  that  '  le  bien  at  femtetni  da  mieux  ;'  be  need  have 
DO  fear  of  being  carried  beyond  his  mark,  but  he  may  not  be  able  to  reach 
it,  and  his  task  will  be  only  so  much  tbe  more  difficult." — pp.  II,  12. 

II.  Tbe  first  and  most  arduous  duty  of  the  legislator  is  accu- 
rately to  define,  and  carefully  to  observe,  tbe  distinctiou  between 
the  several  branches  of  sovereign  authority.  The  Legislative, 
executive  (or  admuistrative);  and  judicial  fuoctioDi  are  each  of 
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Hpante  origin,  uxl  periectljc  diitinct  in  titeir  nature  and  objects, 
to  confound  which  n  to  inflict  oa  the  communitj  one  of  the 
greatest  laiscfaiefi  it  can  auataio.  The  right  of  modifying  the 
application  <rf  law  may,  indeed,  be  delegated  bj  the  legislator; 
but  it  it  indispensable  to  the  due  exercise  of  this  importaot  pnn- 
lege,  that  the  competent  authority  be  clearly  designated,  aod  ib 
limits  accurately  defined.  One  of  the  most  obvious  examples  in 
illustration  of  tbu  axiom  is  to  be  found  in  the  privilege  of  pardon 
— a  branch  of  the  royal  prerogative  sufficient,  in  the  opinion 
of  Blaclutone,  of  itself  to  constitute  a  principal  advantage  of 
monarchy  over  every  other  Jiarm  of  governUent;  since  in  those, 
(aa,  for  instance,  democracies,)  where  no  other  authority  i»  ac- 
luionledged  than  that  of  the  magistrate  by  whom  the  laws  are 
adminjstered,  the  power  of  pardoning  must  either  bave  no  exist- 
ence, or  must  centre  in  the  person  of  the  judge,  and  produce  the 
very  confusion  which  is  so  much  deprecated. 

Another  matter,  which  we  would  ourselves  suggest  as  deserv- 
ing of  very  serious  consideration,  and  falling  expressly  within  the 
ftfeaent  division  of  our  subject,  is  the  power  assumed  and  fre- 
quently exercised  by  our  English  judges,  of  framing  and  issuing 
general  orders  for  the  regulation  of  the  forms  of  proceeding  in 
leir  respective  courts ;  extending  in  some  instances  so  far  as  to 
involve  questions  of  positive  right,  and  which  can  scarcely  be 
abridged,  altered,  or  varied,  in  an^  important  particular,  witliout 
a  direct  encroachment  on  the  province  of  the  legislature.  At  the 
same  time,  the  question,  to  what  extent  the  principle  of  practical 
convenience  may  be  admitted,  in  such  cases,  to  prevail  over  theo- 
retical consistency,  is  one  certainly  of  extreme  nicety,  and  which 
we  are  far  from  presuming  to  decide ;  but,  at  a  period  in  Ae  his- 
tory of  legislation,  when  that  division  of  the  legal  system,  whidi 
we  may  be  allowed  to  designate  generically  as  "  the  Code  of  Pro- 
cedure," has  been  elevated  by  £e  universal  consent  of  jurists  to 
a  point  of  importance  which,  in  ruder  ages,  it  was  seldom,  and 
very  imperfectly,  understood  as  possessing,  we  feel  that  it  is  not 
eaough,  in  order  to  justify  the  retention  by  judges  of  a  branch  of 
du^  so  vridely  different  from,  and  inconsistent  with,  that  which  is 
their  immediate  and  acknowledged  province,  to  appeal  to  the  ex- 
ample of  former  times,  and  to  say  that,  in  regulating  the  forms  of 
procedure  of  the  courts  over  vrhich  they  preside,  they  only  follow 
in  the  steps  of  their  predecessors,  by  exercising  the  privilege  of  mo- 
difying those  rules  which  they  perhaps  introduced  and  sanctioned. 
We  add  no  more  than  for  the  purpose  of  summing  up  this  im- 
portant division  of  the  subject,  in  the  words  of  the  author. 

"  If  tile  legistator  never  concerns  bimsdf  with  regulations  of  a  p>r< 
tknlar  or  Kmite^  naturej  if  the  achninistnittve  autbority  never  takes 
upon  itself  cither  to  make  general  laws,  to  tnodi^  those  in  existence,  or 
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jaf^gnw-m  toMft  (Lppa  tfac  CHK.  itMttedtdply  tM^m  bim }  if  ke  yitldiibt 
obedicDce  whtcb  be  owes  to  the  laws;  ifheeuuniue*  tbe  extnnuc  validity 
oi  the  allegatioDs  gubmitted  to  hica,  withtnii  pretending  to  the  specific 
ralue  of  acts  of  Butb'ority,  and  nitbout  seekiog  to  give  effect  to  incovipe- 
tent  ordinancM  j  the  government  wiD  never  experience  those  inconvciii- 
mea  which  are  tbe  isMparsble  molt  of  coimicting  powers.''— -vol.  ^, 
pi  68. 

III.  Id  prooeetting  In  inqtiii«  into  tbe  twtaire  of  law  itself, 
with  reference  -to  the  principtes  to  be  observed  m  its  conMnic- 
tion,  the  first  which  presents  itself  istiie  grand  requisite  tb&t 
ever;  systeta  of  law  should  be  plain  and  mtettigible  to  those 
whom  it  is  intended,  to  bind  to  the  observaace  of  it.  Here,  how- 
ever, oui  author  draws  a  dbtioction,  which  places  him  a  little  at 
variance  with  some  of  those  most  profoundly  versed  in  tbe  sci' 
ence  of  le^latioQi  but  which  we  think  quite  consonant  to  the 
dictates  of  practical  good  sense  and  ejiperience.  It  lb  not^  he 
observes,  necessary  that  the  law  Aovid  be  so  minute  in  its  de- 
tails, or  so  obvious,  in  every  particular,  to  the  most  ordinary 
capacity,  as  that,  without  any  previous  knowledge  or  application, 
every  individual  may  be  enabled  at  once  to  compreliend  all  its 
dispositions  and  intendinents.  That  which  u  really  requisite  is 
that  tbe  law  should  be  intrinsically  well  adapted  to  the  object  in 
view — that  it  should  comprise  tbe  general  features  of  every  Caa^ 
without  descending  to  specific  enumeration ;  and,  above  all,  that 
the  legislator  should  himself  be  at  the  pains  of  understanding  the 
subject  on  which  be  is  about  to  legislate.  Law,  it  is  rightlj 
added,  is  not  meant  to  supply  the  defects  of  gross  ignorance  or 
culpable  inattention.  Precision  and  brevi^ — a  scrupulous  regard 
to  the  constant  use  of  the  same  words  in  tbe  same  acceptation — 
aa  equally  scrupulous  avoidance  of  the  use  of  pleonasm  ^od  sy- 
nooyme^  and  of  all  vain  repetitions,  especially  if  accompanied 
wtu  utimesning  variations  in  tbe  expression;  these  are  the 
observances  which  tbe  citizen  bas  a  right  to  demand,  and  which, 
if  they  are  sufficiently  kept  in  view,  are  such  as  to  leave  him 
without  a  pretext  for  disobedience. 

flfl.  Meyer  again  differs  frcm  Bentham  on  the  ptHUt  of  defini- 
tion, wbicb  be  regards  aa  wholly  beyond  the  scope  of  legislation, 
except  wbere  tbe  set  pieaoibed  or  piohibiled  is  oae  iivhicb 
^•pMtds  on  die  mere  mil  of  the  eoverei^.  On  this  subject,  he 
holds  to  the  doctrine  that "  omnis  definitio  injure  civili  pericu7 
low  est;  parum  est  euim  ut  subvert!  nequeat.  Thua,  he  says, 
what  esd  would  it  answer  to  pr^oce  a  code  of  natrimonial  iinsti- 
lutions  by  declaring  that  marriage  is  the  contract  between  man 
and  wife,  or  that  Ute  inleidion  ^  mnniage  is  the  procMatiMi  of 
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chHdrea.  No  definititHt  of  the  legialstore  can  alter  the  moraj 
nature  of  the  insdtution.  But  put  the  case  of  homicide — usm- 
tentional  or  premeditated — justitiabte  or  merel;  excusable— these 
are  distincdoDs  which  the  law  itself  creates,  and  which  every 
body  at  once  sees  the  necessity  of  accurately  defining. 

"  Law  is  not  a  treatise  on  jnritpnidence  i  its  province  i;  goly  {a 
dictate  what  the  subject  ought  to  do  or  to  abstain  from  doiugj  it  yna 
nerer  designed  to  analyse  the  science,  or  to  render  it  compTcheosible  to 
those  who  wish  to  study  it  g  it  lays  down  rules  of  conduct  accessible  and 
applicable  to  every  individual ;  divisions,  distJDctioas,  and  limitation^ 
are  not  within  its  jiuisdiction,  at  least,  not  unless  they  are  prescribed 
by  tbe  legislature.  In  all  cases  wben  divisions  depend  upon  the  law,  it 
is  indispensable  that  tbey  should  be  precisely  indicated;  but  when  tbey 
are  traced  by  the  hand  of  nature  berself,  when  tbey  arise  from  a  pre- 
existing relation,  which  the  legislator  can  neither  change  nor  modify,  the 
law  has  nothing  to  do  with  tbem."*  ' 

IV.  The  next  principle  established  is  that  which  our  author 
designates  by  the  very  intelligible  compound  phrase,  non-relrV' 
activitj/ — a  priDcipIe  which,  however  simple  and  undeniable  in 
point  of  justice,  is  not  unfrequently  attended  with  considerable 
difficulty  in  the  execution.  In  its  application,  for  instance,  to 
contracts,  the  i^uestioD  of  p re-existence  must  necessarily  be  often 
one  of  great  nicety  and  refinement.  The  date  of  the  contract 
nay  be  easily  ascertained  to  be  prior  to  that  of  the  new  enact- 
ment; but  it  may  be  attended  with  many  posterior  consequences, 
and  it  is  too  much  to  say  that  the  new  law  shall  have  no  effect  on 
the  consequences,  however  remote,  of  a  prior  contract.  Under 
this  head  also  falls  the  consideration  of  all  dispensing  powers  and 
privileges — and  that  of  the  interpretation  of  laws  defective  in 
point  of  precision  or  clearness; — with  reference  to  which  last 
class  of  possible  cases,  as  well  as  to  obviate  a  continual  recurrence 
to  the  fountain  head  from  which  the  law  has  emanated,  the 
French  code  declares  that  the  judge  who  shall  refuse  to  decide 
on  pretence  that  the  law  is  hurtful,  obscure,  or  imperfect  is 
^ilty  of  a  dereliction  of  duty,  which  requires  him  to  supply  by 
reasoning  and  analogy  such  omissions  as  he  thinks  himself  to 
have  discovered.  This  remarkable'  provision  is  not,  indeed,  in- 
tended to  absolve  the  judge  from  the  duty  of  pointing  out  to  die 

*  "  II  wana  tint  tbe  Empeior  JoMinitn,  when  ho  inmted  ixnr  illiprnjliiiin  in  Oe 
InMitotu,  uid  ^*e  Ibrn  the  foree  of  law,  Mt  ou  eumple  to  latan  IcgUaion  al  an»- 
puling  Irealises  at  l>w  endowed  with  obligatorf  qualilici :  yet  Iho  coiutitutioD  Kbich 
unctlonEd  Ilieie  inslitutes,  gi>e>  ground  to  imagine  lint  hit  intention  ms  iktct  to 
.aurihntt  to  ibBm  the  ch*racler  of  poiitire  law,  but  merclj  to  compDie  BBdnnenliry 
tluliif,  dcMined  lor  ■  bttHiof  legal  uladj,  and  clothed  with  llie  imperi*!  apprubaliiw, 
necessaij  to  id  being  received  in  the  schools,  according  lo  tlio  lerms  required  bj 
I.  Sect.  II.  Cod.  de  vclerijaTu  (rinicl*iiiiie.  Tn  proof  of  which,  the  confimiation  of  tlie 
iuuitut«>  i)  in  fa^  KldreMed  to  tbe  StndenU  of  Law." 
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I^Matnl^  the  nature  of  the  difficulty  he  has  experienced;  on  the 
txMtmy,  we  find  no  principle  more  strongly  enforced  than  that 
of  giving  every  facility  to  a  free  intercourse  between  the  judicial 
and  legislative  branches  of  government,  with  regard  (among 
others)  to  this  very  object.  But,  that  the  sovereign  authority  majr 
pot  be  exposed  to  incessant  importunity  on  the  subject  of  un- 
Aiumled  or  frivolous  objections,  it  seems  indispensable,  (in  die 
words  of  our  author,) — 

"  ia  the  first  place  not  to  admit  any  necessity  of  interpreting  laws  except 
where  the  highest  tribunals,  whose  decisions  are  nnasBailabte  by  tbe  ordi- 
nary methods,  are  at  variance  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  expressions  which 
the  legislator  hu  made  use  of}"  2.  "  that  the  opposition  should  be  reite- 
rated ;  every  body  of  persons,  Uke  every  iadividaal,  is  liable  to  error,  and 
nay  have  comidered  the  same  tbing  in  «■  diffeient  point  of  view  from 
that  which  led  to  tbe  formation  of  the  opposite  opinion  ;  a  rC'examina- 
tioD,  deeper  and  more  considerate  than  the  first,  and  made  with  special 
attention  to  the  arguments  wbicli  formed  the  motiTes  of  the  former  deci« 
sion,  may  often  leud  a  Judge  to  retract  an  erroneous  opinion,  by  giving 
him  an  insight  into  the  true  meaning  of  a  mistaken  law ;"  3.  "  where  a 
diversity  of  opinions  has  repeatedly  manifested  itself  only  between  the 
nme  two  individuals,  or  bodies  of  persons,  (which  may  be  the  effect  of 
obstinacy  or  prejudice,)  it  seems  right  that  at  least  some  third  party 
ihould  be  consulted,  to  tbe  end  that  the  sovereign  may  not  be  compelled 
to  have  recourse  to  legislative  ioterpretatton,  embracing  the  avowal  of  a 
defect  in  redaction,  solely  because  two  judges,  or  two  tribunals,  of  diffe- 
rent opiuions,  have  obstinately  persisted  in  retaining  them.  From  all 
which  it  follows  that,  to  create  a  necessity  for  ao  authoritative  interpre- 
tation, there  mast  be  a  diveruty  of  opinion,  repeatedly  manifested,  between 
several  different  judges  or  tnbunus,  whose  judgments  are  nnasaailable 
by  tbe  ordinary  methods  of  impeachment."— p.  88. 

In  other  words,  the  imputed  defect  should  be  of  such  nature  as 
to  be  incapable  of  being  set  rigbt  on  appeal  to  a  superior  tribu- 
nal ;  it  should  not  be  founded  on  a  solitary  instance  of  misappre- 
hension, which  might,  in  like  manner,  be  rectified  or  explained 
upon  a  more  mature  and  deliberate  examination  j  nor  should  the 
l^;islative  authority  be  resorted  to  as  an  umpire  to  decide  be- 
tween two  conflicting  judgments,  until  recourse  has  been  had  to 
a  third  judge  or  tribunal,  and  that  aid  proved  ineffectual. 

V.  Not  only  must  the  law  be  general,  and  applicable  only  to 
fntare  cases ;  it  must  also  be  tiniform  in  its  operation,  and  extend 
over  the  whole  territory  subject  to  the  same  government.  Local 
circumstances  may  point,  indeed,  to  some  diversities  in  the  gene- 
ral system,  especially  in  a  state  which,  like  the  Russian  empire, 
embraces  a  vast  assemblage  of  people  of  all  climates  and  of  eveiy 
possible  variety  of  character  and  origin.  The  dieory  of  Montes- 
quieu has  been  adduced  in  support  of  the  principle  of  adaptaUoK 
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to  tbeK'tncI  the  like  exfernal  'features  (^  diaMmikrity ;  but  tbM 
theory  m&y  be  pimhed  hr  beyond  the  bounds «f  practical  otiKty; 
•nd  tlie  geoerat  reception  of  Ae  RoniBn  law, 'which  Hcrves  as  the 
fatradatidn  of  every  system  in  Europe,  {oar  own  island  excepted,) 
ir«  stksdtne  proof  of  tlie  tVitiltty  of  th&  doctrine  bo  Inrgety  inteN 
prtited.  M.  Meydr  appfemn  to  have  ftmad  the  tme  (fifetmctioB 
«4iBn  he  ofaverves  that,  m  exacting  uDiAMmirr,  it  is  not  Dteaitt  1o 
exclude  circumstantial  differences;  all  thatis'Mqtilred'beiag,  ibH 
the  general  principles  should  be  ^e  same,  that  the  diversities  be 
such  only  as  are  immediately  and  intimately  connected  widi  toed 
ciraumstances,  and  tkat  the  law  itself  clwuly  indicate  them. 

On  the  great  question  of  substitatinga  «>ew  and  untfbnn  system 
of  legislatioD  in  the  place  of  laws  dksoordant  or  absurd  in  dieir 
origin,  but  readered  iamitiar,  and  perhap*  witeraUe  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  by  imtnemoriBl  usage,  we  hhw  Bliitady  seen  whatsre 
the  pHnciples  Which  our  author  professes.  R-ecurring  to  them  in 
this  place,  he  freely  admits  the  dangers  which  die  legislator  may 
expect  to  encounter  in  Uie  attempt,  but  adds,  that  the  evil  to  be 
apprehended  can  be  of  no  more  than  momentary  continuance,  and 
is,  in  most  instances,  the  consequence  only  of  unwise  precipita- 
tion oa  the  part  of  tha  innovator. 

"  By  acting  with  mSdness  mi  pnidence,  especially  bv  mabtng  the  na- 
tion BCi|uaiDted  with  the  means  taken  to  ensure  the  exccUence  of  the  new 
Institutions,  by  openly  exposing  them  to  the  public,  and  by  seinng  the 
lucky  mDment,  a  new  system  td  law  may  be  introduced  wlthont  opposi- 
tion. We  cannot  hMte  to  eradicate  habits  founded  on  long-estamisfaH 
tasage,  by  rejecting  oil  that  is  ancient  anil  substituting  new  laws  in  iu 
place ;  bnt  it  ii  by  esbibittng  to  the  eyes  of  the  nation  itself  the  defects 
of  existing  inititutions,  by  proposing  improvements,  by  allowing  aod 
iufitinK  every  body  of  persoo*  and  er^  individnal  to  eommaakate  their 
Ideas,  by  the  most  free  and  public  discussion  of  them,  and  by  adoptii^ 
no  new  system  until  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  preferable  to  the  old,  tbtt 
we  can  rentier  favourable  to  the  proposed  airangements  the  minds  of  those 
who  are  susceptible  of  being  convinced.  There  are  always  some  indivi- 
duals— and  this  is  still  more  the  case  with  corporations — who,  witbcnt 
yielding  to  this  conviction,  dthei'  from  a  spirit  of  contradiction,  of  c^^io- 
•ftion,  orofill-taimonr,  or  from  a  want  of  the  activity  necewary  to  examine 
that  wbidi  is  unknown  to  Aenx,  are  cAMtinate  against  every  iMiontioD; 
tfeey  can  never  be  btougbt  to  af^rove  of  any  disyoiition  wboae  lecent 
date  in  a  manner  oonuoands  their  raprobatioa )  but «  sovemi^a,  iniw> 
£k  the  general  weal,  should  wbolly  disregard  their  opinitMu,  wad  tbajfV 
^should  treat  them  with  the  greatest  severity."— vol.  v.  p.  96 — 98. 

"  Le  bien  est  I'ennemi  du  mieux" — is  a  maxim  n4uch  We  find 
repeated  in  this  and  other  works  on  legislation;  amitbnoagfe 
or  nation  is  it  more  immediately  applicable  than  to  our  own: 
yet  it  b  but  a  culpable  indifference,  a  selfish  apathy,  which  in* 
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Aiees  iw  to  oflglwt  the  raeaiw  of  in{ifo,vemeQt.  BflfjidfEv,  tkat 
«lu<^  we  pfotwuiiGe  good,  because  it  is  Uabittial,  is  oCteq  only 
oulBrable  maatate  of  oatioaal  npoae  and  inacboD;  Msoomm 
ever  a  chaage  of  exterDat  circumataaew  occurs  to  denage  tba 
aiarbiiiB  <^  g«v«ra[DeDt,  tbe  evils  <of  the  ay^tjtm  becpme  iippaiient, 
vitem.  tba  \tfa^  of  opportuiu|:y  fsaden.  the  attampt.  tu  r^a^^ 
tbem.inpnQMable.  H«ace,  pvblic  discoate^t,  wmvecti^a,  ^^ 
violieht  tevolHtion — nuBeriBa,  fnwn  tho  actual  agency*  or  uaniefiitf 
peril  of  which  we  have  escaped  too  recepUy  to  peimit  ow  wlvqEfr 
jwg  to  tfa0in  as  the  mere  warnings  of  hiatorical  Tecollectioo.  May 
our  9t»te|Hiiep  look  to  them  rather  as  the  signs  of  a  temj^e^  jqjf 
which  the  ingredieDts  ara  evea  yet  lur)uDg  in  sonoe.pertupfliUNn 
SDtpeotsd,  regicm  of  tbe  political  atmospheie  1  ,  , 

It  is  very  possible  that  an  innovation  may  aot  be  an  impigw* 
ment — that  experience  may  render  serviceable  the  Rsuks  ^  «vM 
an  erroneous  theory — that  we  may  have  too  Inte  to  -acknowledge 
tbe  superiority  of  an  old  usage  over  one  which  we  have  siibsti^ 
tuted  in  its  place — that  it  may  be  wiser  in  short. 


-  to  bear  the  ills  we  bave. 


Than  %  to  otben  tbat  we  know  not  of." 

Such  is  die  character  of  the  reascming  usuaUy  oppcned  to  pn>> 
jects  of  anieliorati<Mi  by  those  who  want  ettber  thie  courage  to 
overcome  obstacles,  or  the  perspienity  to  discern  between  wfaat  it 
is  meant  to  suppress,  and  what  to  substitute.  It  is  true,  that  Wti 
caHuot  always  calciilate  the  cooae^ueoces  of  a  naw  regulation 
with  infidlibie  preciaiod — that  there  la  no  such  tbiugaa  ntatham*' 
tical  proof  in  ^airs  of  legislation — that  ivff  miwt  »pril  MtisfirH  with 
nmbabili^  as  oppond  to  axpcrieoce.  But.  to  pnah  this  reaaan* 
ui{r  to  the  extent  of  coadcnnng  all  endeavours  at  legtslotiTe  iwt 
prominent  as  merely  experimental  and  visionary,  is  as  false  as  bis 
mncbievous,  and  calculated  to  mislead  tmly  the  moat  weak  and 
the  most  ignorant  of  mankind.  The  argument  b  undoubted^:  c£ 
weight  sufficient  to  teach  modentfion,  caution,  and  a  Itmg  ami 
diapaasionate  calculaticoi  of  probabilities,  both  favourabk  and 
adverse  to  the  measure  in  quesdon.  But  to  reject  it,.howavef 
deliberately  approved  of,  merely  on  accountof.  the  danger  of  di»- 
tBrbing  aome  settled  usage,  is  at  least  as  irrational  as  it  would.fae 
to  adopt  it,  without  examioatioo,  merely  on  account  of  its  liiilitnnss 
and  nowlty. 

If,  hdwever,  this  vague  dread  of  innovation  is  the  most  <^eB 
and  inveterate  among  tbe  foes  to  reform,  the  spirit  of  crude  aad 
imperfect  legislation  is  hardly  less  ioimical  to  solid  improvement; 
and  ic  requires  tlte  more,  to  be  watched  and  guanled  against,  as  it 
not  uhfrequently  aawuaea  the  insidious  garb  of  friendship. 
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"  It  requifes,"  »ay»  out  aathor,  "  bd  cxbcI  knowledge  of  Ae  ^vbolc 
•yttem  to  which  we  wish  to  attach  a  partMnlar  law,  at  well  as  of  thit 
horn  wbich  it  U  bwrowed,  in  order  to  lucceed  in  an  undertakJog  go 
delicate,  and  wbicli  demands  so  great  a  degree  of  caution." 
.  And  be  sums  up  his  views  on  this  part  of  the  eubject  in  Ua- 
guage  so  remarkable  for  good  sense  and  moderatioa,  and  s» 
applicable  to  our  own  present  circumstances,  that  we  should  hold 
oureelres  inexcnsable  in  using  any  words  but  his  own  as  tbe  inter* 
praters  of  his  sentiments. 
■  "  Erery  change  in  the  law  is  io  itself  an  e»il;  it  ia  a  movement  ia 
irtiat  ought  to  be  the  rooet  atsble;  it  is  a  shock  which  shakes  the  fom- 
dations  of  the  social  edLAce,  and  its  most  solid  compartments ;  it  is  aa 
event  which  renders  doubtful  what  bad  previously  inspired  the  Uindot 
confidence ;  and  however  good  the  new  law  may  he,  whatever  may  in 
the  long  ran  be  its  advantages,  tbe  first  moments  of  its  introduction  ue 
pregnant  with  serious  iuconveniencies.  Great  precaution,  therefore, 
<iugbt  to  be  used  before  a  new  law — much  more  a  new  system  of  laws 
embracing  all  the  interests  most  dear  to  us— ia  adapted;  not  that  tbe 
evils  attendant  on  the  state  of  transition  ought  to  restrain  a  sovereign 
who  is  sincerely  anxious  tor  tbe  welfare  of  bis  subjects,  and  possesses 
tbe  courage  necessary  to  overcome  real  and  ima^nary  obstacles ;  but  it 
forms  an  additiooat  motive  not  to  risk  too  lightly  the  introduction  of  new 
regi^ationt  which  have  not  yet  obtained  tbe  sanction  of  experience;  a 
bad  taw,  or  an  unsuccessful  experiment  makes  a  second  change  necessuy, 
in  order  to  substitute  for  it  a  disposition  more  conformable  to  the  pro- 
posed object."— pp.  106,  107. 

VI.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  established  tbe  pnnciple  of  uni- 
formity of  law,  without  providing  securities  for  nie  uniformity  of 
its  application  to  individual  cases ;  and  M.  Meyer  remarks  that 
there  is  only  one  counti^  in  Europe  where  it  has  not  been  found 
necessary  to  adopt  specific  measures  for  the  purpose.  Here,  dte 
au^ority  of  precedent,  the  restriction  of  tbe  higher  judicial  offices 
to  a  small  number  of  persons  concentrated  in  the  metropolis,  and 
able  to  consult  together  on  the  occurrence  of  pointa  of  novelty 
and  importance,  are  peculiaiitieB  of  die  system,  which,  to  render 
available  for  the  purpose  of  such  security,  requires  all  the  blind 
respect  that  we  habitually  entertain  for  the  authority  of  judicial 
decisions;  added  to  which  we  are  destitute  of  a  body  of  written 
laws,  while  vre  possess  a  bench  of  judges,  venerable  in  respectof 
learmng  and  character,  amply  remunerated,  irremovable,  few  in 
number,  and  brought  into  constant  communication  with  one 
another  by  the  very  nature  of  the  institutions  which  they  are 
called  upon  lo  administer.  Wherever  any  of  these  circumstances 
are  wanting,  recourse  must  be  had  to  other  means  of  attaining  the 
(ftme  degree  of  security;  and  to  avoid  confounding  the  Judicial 
with  tbe  legislative  and  ministerial  functions,  it  is  manilest  Uiat 
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■D  tbe  tet-  alone  must  be  lodfed  die  pOw«)*  (^  controitHag  and 
n^ltdsr  iti  own  operatiooii.  i  . 

.  VIL  rbe  publicity  of  all  judicial  proceediogs  constitutes  die 
firat-Bud  moat  obvious,  as  well  as  tbe  most  indispensable,  of  aecii> 
lilies,  and  that  not  o&l;  for  the  impartiality  aod  dili^nce  of  the 
judge,  but  foi  (he  honour  and  int^ity,  die  leamii^  aod  assi- 
duity, of 'the  adTOcate»  die  attorney,  and,  in  short,  of  all  whose 
daty  it  is'toassiit  in  the  administration  of  justice;  and  fully  as 
this  great  principle  has  been  recognised  and  established  in  the 
iflstitutioiia  of  our  own  country,  yet  instaucee  are  not  wanting  in 
which  e*eu  we  appear  to  have  forgotten  it,  so  far  at  least  as  to 
raocler  it  expedient,  that  we  should  be  reminded  that  its  import- 
met  is  not  confined  to  the  period  of  the  actual  hearing,  and 
adjudicftdon  of  causes,  but  extends,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to 
tbe  whole  course  of  the  preparatory  proceedings.  "  Not  only," 
observes  our  author,  and  we  wish  particularly  to  draw  attention 
to  the  words  he  here  uses,  "  not  only  ouglit  the  public  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  chamber  where  (he  tribunal  holds  its  si((ings,  but 
in  its  presence  ought  all  the  operations  be  performed,  which  tend 
to  inform  the  judge  of  the  true  state  of  the.  cause;  die  prelimi- 
nary operations,  the  examinations,  the  intenogatories,  the  plead- 
ings, finally,  everything  which  can  enlighten  tbe  tribunal  ought 
to  be  open  to  the  public,  and  so  contiived  that  the  public  may 
know  what  is  going  on ;  and  that  every  individual  who  has  taken 
the  trouble  to  follow  tbe  steps  of  a  trial  may  be  enabled  to  form 
hii  own  opinion  of  it,  and  of  the  conduct  of  the  judge  who  tried 
if— p.  131. 

This  is  a  subjectwhich  indeed,  of  all  others,  opens  the  way  to» 
■ad  affords  room  for,  abundance  of  most  salutary  reflection ;  but 
it  is  one  also  which  does  not  admit  of  being  treated  in  a  loose  or 
cursory  manner ;  and  (he  best  we  can  now  do  is  to  remark  it  as 
one  deserving  the  most  serious  Emd  elaborate  consideration  of  tbe 
TCry  learned  persons  composing  the  commissioners,  now  sitting 
for  the  purposes  of  legal  reform — especially  that  which  has  the 
conduct  off  and  proceedings  in,  our  common  law  actions  for  its 
immediate  object. 

VIII.  "  We  have  already  explained,"  says  our  author  in  the 
ensuing  section,  "  what  we  mean  by  publicity  of  procedure — not 
the  mere  formality  of  opening  the  doors  of  a  court  of  justice — 
but  die  actual  admission  of  the  public  to  a  direct  and  immediata 
acquaintance  with  all  that  is  laid  before  the  judge  for  his  instruc- 
tion as  to  the  state  of  the  cause.  It  necessarily  comprises  a  sys- 
tem of  vertral  pleading  intelligible  to  every  understanding,  a  public 
reading  of  eveiy  written  instrument,  a  public  hearing  of  parties 
and  witnesses,  publicity  of  the  reports  made,  if  any  are  necessary 
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share  in  forming  the  judge's  conviction."     To.tte  it;  £idtMNy« 
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with  equal  pwUictty,  iha  gM>nBd«;up««  Bhicb-ke  fonM.bia  jodgt 
smt^to  cite  the  azpreailnr^Mpait'wliicll  it.it  AmdiM.  wwiiMW 
th*  ltniv.i<Mgi«rtflMtM.ca|Mb)e  oC  bftia^  ao.tkaltwitbi  «BdU 
n£Br.to.the  presMUnlBby  whick  he. is  guided  whcBewcCwia  tbe 
ewe  of  OWE  osra  wtwritten  ha)  be  is  left  to  tbo  eseccise  «f  bs 
reasui  frwK.tba  anslof^  of  pest  deeiHon*.  A  consequenee  of 
thus  letjntriiu:  iiron  me  judge  s  full  sad  clear  expositiom  of 
tbenstewxof  ewr>  judgDieot,jBi^  puhsfw  be  tbe  resigmttoa 
ofofice  b^r  such  as  Cee) .  tbenuelnia  intfowf<)tei>t.fof.Bo  airineei 
a  task — a  beo^  in  itself,  of  no  smalli  advaat^e  i*  couiHnN 
vifafre  the  judges  aee  numeroos  of  iUrselected.  .  On  ifae  otbw 
huid,  it  affords  {when-  coupled  wiUi  pnblimt;)  the  best  poaaiUs 
securi^  against  partialis  or  comtpdon,  as  well  as  agaust  tbe 
encitntdmeats  ^  separate  aod  cooflictiag  Judicaturea — ad/mat 
tages  which  must  hr  outweigh,  in  ever;  just  eslimatioBk  dw 
casual  mischief  (somatimes  oli^ected  to  it)  of  lumisbJBg  a  UtigioM 
or  discqntaated  pasty  withtbe  giotads  of  attacking  tba  jodgHeat 
hy.  which  he  loses. 

XX.  Nevertheless,  publicity,,  and  tbe  exposiuoa  oC  bmiImbi 
kawernr  iaipefftaat  tfaeu  cffioecy,.  are  sot  of  theaasebwe  awffiaioat 
tobeepjudgas  wiiAtn  tbe  pfteiM  b(MBd8[flf'tbeird)ify.  laoaMii 
Ah-,  instance,  wbeee  tbe  lavn  ka^Mae  to  be  at  variaiiBe  witb  la* 
tiooal.li^ilaor  piejudicesi  [MAlicitjr,  sd  far  .from  a  restreiatf  .tnai^ 
operate  as  an  encouragenteat  or  temptation  to  tbe  judge,  to-  ^lisr 
reganiKiT  lrHiS|p«ss  it.  Hence  that  wtuvt  of  jtubcial  enlf,  die 
wuiCof  ueifarmilyiudeciBioBt  aad  bcace,  also,  ttai  ebiao—  :a«i 
pedsrail:  of  a  saprenie  tribwal— a  lia^  court  of  upfmir  .«■ 
casaatioa*— so  srguiicd  a*  to  patmUxte  the  wisrioni  and  tmpaiv 
tiality  of  its  final  decisioiis.  The  composilitn  aod  <»gMuaEatioa 
of  this  higb  ooait  are  objecta.  undoubtedly,  4^  the  verjr  fint  im- 
portance. Its  judges  miuM  be  persons  entitled,  in^e  aioet 
enuaent  degtee,  to  the  public  esteem  and  caafidaace;  to  ensun- 

*  Ikmtttara^U;  ndentwid  Hat  wc  eopfey  tfacM  iij»iwa  iSuDaElnkiji 
■  court  of  tppeal  diSering  from  ■  Gourt  o[  caiulimi.  iaumuck  ■>  the  one  uiular<«k^ 
b>(lccide,andlina]t;dJ9po>eof,lbp  entire  caie,  faotli  in  law  and  in  fact,  upon  wlocfa  ibc 
inferior  coort  hia  tn  th^fint  Instance  to  pronounce  iDdgrneiit;  wldh  the  alld>«r-Mi 
other  Htd]<»iMtlwt'nimndedilMi,«b«n«cidiplMnBdDf,  iapMolof  lawaJjlSadl 
if  dinMuGad  wilb  (be  gnumdi  of  it,  H>  remit  Ihe  point  to  the  oout  l>eli»>  Itit  ili  coiy 
reclion.  The  neceuitj  of  oiie  single  and  ceiilral  coutt  of  appeal  fiom  everj  cowt  of 
inferior  jnriidiclion  throughout  tlic  country,  h  ■  point  in»hlch  aH  vniteri  ofrlefiiMlM 
Ml  fallj  oaucui,  tint  it  ma;  ba  thooglK  h  nHc  of  Kgnnant  creD  to  mdwat  ID'  iM 
llalluiig  approacliiiig  to  the  giwal  rcquiiile  of  uoifarnii^  of  deciiioa  aa  be  alBined 
upon  anj  other  (jitem ;  lliousb,  "en  icilft  it,  absolnto  uniformity  is  itilP  tral  to  be 
Mcotrd,  so  long  a>  the  law  to  be  ■dmfniit«Rd  li  tbe  La  lun  KnfU. 
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iMch  ihej'  sboirid  be  careftiHy  selected  from  among  the  most 
mment  practitionera  at  tke  bar,  and  perhaps  not  without  haWng 
previeiisly  passed  throagh  some  of  the  minor  judicial  offices. 
Wbene^r,  that  which  must  sooner  or  later  come  to  pass,  a  revi- 
■tfn  of  our  dwn  system  of  appellate  jurisdiction  shall  be  found 
incapable  of  being  any  Iong«t  postponed  or  averted,  we  trust  that 
BO  obfltinftcy  of  national  pnde  or  prejudice  will  inttfvene  to  pre- 
TCM  our  availing  ourselves  of  the  full  benefit  which  may  be 
{liMTMd  from  foreign  e][amt>les.  At  pttsent — and  we  believe  we 
My  appeal  to  no  less  an  authority  than  that  of  Lo^d-Redesd&le' 
is  sapport  of  the  assertion  —we  are  miserably '  defective  in  point 
of  security  for  die  great  principle  of  unifonnity  of  decision. 

X.  The  main  point  being  established — that  is,  the  necessity 
of  a  supreme  court  charged  with  the  duty  of  superintending,  re- 
flating, and  maintaining  the  uniformity  of  law  in  its  application, 
me  next  thing  tp  be  considered  is,  in  what  manner  its  Intervention 
oo^t  to  be  introduced  and  regulated.  The  first  observation 
which  occurs  on  this  bead  b,  (according  to  our  author)  that  it 
Otght  not  to  be  rendered  too  easy  of  access. 

"Tbe  recoan  en  coudfton  is,  from  its  very  nature,  an  extraordinary 
netm ;  it  is  a  last  remedy,  wfaich  ought  not  to  be  granted  with  too 
anch  faciUty;  it  always  presents  a  mere'  or-  less  serious  inculpaliun  of 
Ae  judge  wbo  has  pronounced  the  seiitence  appeals  irom,  either  as 
violumg  the  forms  which  protect  an  innocent  party,  or  as  a  false  appli-.' 
eatiun  of  the  law,  the  execution  of  which  it  ought  to  restrain  ;  it  mnst- 
not,  therefore,  be  allowed  but  at  the  last  extremity,  and  it  ought  to  be 
refused  so  long  as  the  laws  of  civil  or  criinioal  procedure  afford  the  ordi* 
Dvy  means  of  rectification." 

And  ugaia — 
"A  n^gnbitog  couit  bas  occupatioos  too  impor^nt  aqd  too  various  to 
be  taken  up  with  the  complaints,  even  though  well-founded,  which  any-  . 
Reader  might  choose  to  prefer  with  the  sole  view  of  revenging  himself 
nnm  bis  judge ;  because,  the  law  having  granted  him  the  means  of  ob- 
tamtng  a  revision  of  the  sentence,  there  is  no  necessity  for  such  a  pro- 
OKding.  The  court  itself,  alone  in  the  state,  elevated  above  all  otlier 
tribonals,  charged  with  the  duty  of  watchii^  itvtT  sad  keeping  Aem 
wftUR  the  boands  of  their  respective  jurisdictions,  onght  not  to  be  In- 
tNikcd  eaoept  in  the  event  of  a  failure  of  the  ordinary  means  of  obtaining 
justice;  it  ought  not  to  be  prodigal  of  its  ioterveotioo ;  it  oogbt  not  to 
Geasnre  but  with  discernment,  so  as  .not  to  .deaden  the  effect  of  its  decl- 
aooi,  either  upon  the  minds  of  ttie  judges  or  upon  public  "opinion ;  it 
ought  to  strike  seldom,  but  surely,  and  with  e  i  equal  degree  of  severity 
towards  iJl  classes  of  those  who  transgress  thif  law ;  to  be  sparing  or  its 
decrees  of  cassation ;  even  to  pass  lightly  over  mere  irregularities  and 
□nimporttint  errors',  which  it  may  be  eoougb  barely  to  glance  at,  so  as  to 
reserve  the  full  force  of  its  autbority,  to  be  employed  in  coaoieracUon  of 
ii^raot  exocues  in  the  exercise  of  iufcriotjnrisdicticms." — p.  iS3— 185. 

-VOL.  III.    NO.  VI,  I  I 
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XI.  Ahu  tH,  whktever  sectuitiflf  the  fortus  of  a  c 
may  provide  for  the  uaifonn  admiaistntioD  of  juMice,  notfaing 
riiort  of  absolute  deapotiaiii  could  recogoiae  the  pnaciplQ  of  iatw- 
ferepce  to  the  esteot  of  compelling  hd  aggrieved  party  to  seek 
the  meiuiB  prescribed  for  redress.  It  isi  do  doubt,  morally  tnie^ 
l^at  B  man  is  often  his  own  worst  adviser  and  enemy — jet  it  is 
not  against  himself  that  the  law  is  instituted  to  afford  hun  prv- 
tectiop;  and,  if  he  prefers  avquiescance  in  injury  to  the  ex^ieBiea 
and  delays  of  justice,  it  would  be  the  extreme  of  injustice  to 
deny  him  the  right  of  election.  There  are,  however,  caaes  ia 
which  the  Isw  may  usefully  interfere  ewn  without  the  previoM 
requisition  of  the  injured  party ;  as  where  there  ia  reason  to  ap- 
prehend that  prejudice  or  oppression  may  operate  as  a  preventive 
to  the  free  course  of  justice. 

'*  Tbough  a  judge  be  misMkea,  thoagh  he  give  an  unjust,  or  eren  an 
absurd  judgment,  if  the  parties  mske  no  complaint,  it  b  a  private  mis- 
fortune, indifferent  to  the  public  at  large ;  but  if  the  life  of  an  indiriduil 
is  at  stake,  if  the  frequency  of  a  falie  appUcatiiMi  of  the  taw,  or  of  aa 
amiisi<m  of  forms,  or  if  the  pr^rence  for  ancient  uiagei  wfaidi  has  lol 
to  such  frequency,  threatens  a  revival  of  those  usages  ;  if  the  abuse  or 
ttretch  of  powcx  of  a  tribunal  is  not  desoanced,  because  tbe  partisa 
interested  dread  the  reacBtment  of  the  tribunal,  or  because  they  m- 
l^ye  its  motives  ;  if  the  whole  body  of  society  is  cousequently  likaif 
tp  suffer  from  theconsequencesof  the  judgmentinquestioD}  insuchcais 
he,  who  represents  the  society,  should  vindicate  its  rights,  tmd  briag 
before  the  supreme  tribunal  that  which  ignorance,  fear,  oir  connivance 
would  have  kept  back  from  it." — p.  ]96. 

XII.  XIII.  XIV,  From  die  broad  tine  of  separatioD  be- 
tween tbe  judicial,  and  the  legislative  and  administrative  t^oes, 
being  properiy  recognised  and  established,  it  will  by  no  mean 
follow  that  the  first  may  not  possess,  over  certain  subjects,  and 
under  certain  circumstances,  a  species  of  voluntary  jarudjcliou 
•—as  in  cases  of  intestacy,  tbe  guardianship  of  infants,  and  pei^ 
sons  of  unsound  mind,  &c  Sec.;  and  as  also  in  those  of  cootracti 
between  individuals,  even  when  competent,  and,  generally,  of  all 
legal  acts  and  instruments ;  to  the  validity  of  which  the  interven- 
tion of  iome  certain  act  of  judicial  authentication  is,  by  the  law 
of  most  nations,  declared  to  be  indispensably  requisite — a  dis- 
tinct order  of  magistrates,  under  the  denomination  of  notarMS, 
being  established  in  France  and  in  other  parts  of  the  contineiit, 
for  that  express  purpose.  How  far  the  adoption  of  a  simiUr 
system  might  or  might  not  be  preferable  to  the  statutory  provi- 
sions by  which  alone  we  have  ourselves  hitherto  attempted  the 
prevention  of  fraud  in  matters  of  tbe  above  description,  it  is  not 
for  us  in  this  place  even  to  express  an  opinioa  i  but  it  ts  a  sub- 
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JMt  iriaah  W0  think  can  brnTdl^  bil  to  oOmA  the  >eTioHi  attention 
of  Ae  coBoiiaaionen  of  inqmrj  into  the  Ivw  of  Resl  Propeity, 
opoB  whose  minds  the  atrange  iii<!onsiateacie«  and  imperfections 
<»  our  present  system,  arising  less  from  any  designed  act  of  ti\e 
legislature  than  from  the  perverseness  of  Judicial  interpretation, 
inust  necessarily  force  themselves  at  almost  every  stage  of  their 
investigation.  We  can  only  now  stay  to  notice  a  problem  of  no 
little  importance  to  nbich  the  recc^aition  of  notaml  eEAabli«h- 
nents  hat  given  rise  among  foreign  jurists — namely*  whelber  lb* 
fiiDCtioite  of  the  notary  oa^t  to  be  limited  to  tbe  nwre  CBicMooy 
of  attestation,  or  whether  they  sbonld  embracs  tbe  power  of  re- 
Attiog  its  sanction  in  cases  of  fraud  or  contravenUon — a  que^on 
npon  whicJi  the  legislatures  of  different  statea  have  come  to  va- 
rious conclusions,  and  as  to  which  M.  Meyer,  after  much  dificu»- 
stoUj  pronounces  in  favour  of  restriction  in  the  mere  passive 
sense,  with  a  saving  only  of  the  rights  of  third  parties,  and  with 
the  ^reat  protection  of  publicity,  by  means  of  repstration,  in  all 
cases  where  these  rights  are  in  any  dai^er  of  being  affected  ot 
compromised. 

XV.  It  is  after  all,  however,  hut  improperiy  that  we  class  this 
division  of  subjects  under  the  bead  of  Judicial  Institutiooa — the 
tenn  Judicial,  in  strictness,  applying  only  to  tbe  distribution  of 
justice  among  conflicting  parties ;  in  which  sense  atone  it  is  to  be 
taken  when  we  speak  of  the  exclusion  of  voluntary,  or  ^ontane- 
ous,  action  from  tne  judicial  office.  Even  in  this  acceptation  of  tbe 
term  some  diversity  of  system  has  prevailed  among  different  na- 
tioas.  By  the  law  of  Prussia,  tor  instance,  the  judge  is  obliged 
to  ioforiB  himself,  in  every  case,  of  the  positive  truth  or  faleebood 
of  the  representatious  mitde  him,  witluHit  regard  to  admiseiens ; 
wkile  wim  ne,  be  is  restrained  by  the  well-known  principle  which 
will  not  permit  him  to  travel,  as  we  say,  out  of  the  record,  and 
tihas  places  the  mere  abstract  truth  beyond  the  scope  of  his  in- 
auiries.  Over  everything  that  eicists,  independently  of  the  will  of 
ttie  parties,  he  has  no  contronl.  He  is  bound  by  their  rautaal 
admissions ;  and,  since  it  is  another  fixed  priqciple  of  onr  law 
that  no  decision  can  affect  the  rights  of  ttraagert,  the  a^nmeBt 
■ometimes  resorted  to,  from  the  risk  of  collnsion  between  the 
pmlia,  is  void  of  foundation.  It  is  no  weak  argument  in  suf>- 
pmt  of  our  English  practice,  that  the  contrary  doctrine  involves  ao 
impoaubili^. 

"  Even  if  we  wished  to  impose  on  the  judge  tbe  obligation  of  ascer- 
tasomg  the  truth  of  facts,  independently  of  the  allegations  of  the  parties, 
it  Wookl  be  utterly  lEnpossiMe  for  him  to  do  it.  Where  wonid  be  tbt  end 
of  judicial  intbrmitiou  if  they  were  not  limited  by  die  eontcnt  of  par- 
tict}     If  tbe  jndge  is  at  Ubeity  to  doMbt  tbe  truth  of  a  iact,  of  wfaicb 
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fto  doubt  ii  espicMcd  ht£on  hii  tribnml ;  if  be  U  to  nuoect  coUonaa 
between  p»soD8  who  state  facb,  or  <^posiaK  chumi,  where  conU  lie 
find  the  basis  of  that  certainty  on  whicfa  liis  WDtence  must  be 
groundetl  ?" 

"  One  of  two  things  must  fasLppen :  either  the  exercise  of  the  judicial 
Mithority  must  be  limited  to  an  inquiry  into  the  only  points  in  litigatioD 
between  tbe  parties ;  or  all  rules  of  certainty  and  moral  conviction 
must  be  abandoned  :  certain  it'  is,  that  legislators  who  have  attempted 
to  establish  official  inqhtries,  who  have  committed  to  judges  the  examt* 
nation  of  a  pretended  absolute  truth,  have  only  thrown  back  tbe  point  of 
tbe  inquiry:  they  have  all  ended  in  admitting  as  true,  that  which  the 
parties  interested  have  acknowledged  to  be  ao.  — p.  246. 

The  BT|;umeDt,  from  the  possible  inattentioD  or  ienorance  of 
paVttes,  is  not  more  conclusive  than  the  preceding.  How  is  the 
judge  to  determine  whether  an  admission  has  crept  in  from  negli- 
gence, or  has  been  made  designedly?  IF  one  man  gains  an 
advantage  over  another  by  greater  caution  or  watchfulness,  it  is 
one  to  which  he  is  morally  entitled,  and  whicfa  he  ought  not  to 
lose  upon  a  mere  speciJative  principle  of  abstract  right.  The 
judge  pcnsessea  not  even  the  means  of  ensuring  the  execu- 
tion of  his  own  orders,  since  they  may  be  dispensed  with  by  the 
party  entitled  to  take  advantage  of  them. 

"In  a  word,  it  is  by  the  free  will  of  the  party  that  a  cause  is  com- 
menced, prosecuted,  or  suspended,  it  is  that  which  settles  the  points  ia 
discussion,  which  obliges  tbe  judge  to  pronounce  precisely  on  any  sub- 
ject, and  which  acts  on  the  aentence  delivered ;  the  judge  is  only  occu- 
pied with  the  inteKsta-of-tfaeparties  before  him;  and  tbelstter  are  betta 
acquainted  with  their  own  interests  than  any  one  else  can  be ;  they  only 
know  what  they  have  to  do.  If  there  are  considerations  of  public  iiH 
terest  to  be  brought  forward,  it  would  be  to  intrench  on  tbe  judge's  iot- 
partiality  to  make  him  the  inatrumeot,  and  the  public  ought  to  nominate 
a  functionary,  who  may  act  as  its  organ." — p.  254. 

XVI.  XVII.  From  this  last  clause  of  exception  we  arc  ted 
immediately  to  the  institution  of  that  clasr  of  functionaries  whicfa 
is  known  to  foreign  jurists  under  the  designation  of  "  Ministdre 
public"' — constituting  in  most  countries  a  peculiar  and  separate 
branch  of  government;  which  whilst,  among  ourselves,  it  is  re- 
presented by  an  attorney  and  solicitor  general,  with  a  few  other 
crown  officers  of  eminent  station  and  dignity,  who  combine,  for 
the  moat  part,  with  their  public  functions,  the  exercise  of  a  pri- 
vate profession,  exhibits  in  France,  on  the  other  hand,  tbe  spec- 
tacle of  a  vast  crowd  of  individuals,  of  various  degrees  of  rank, 
composing  a  body,  wholly  distinct  in  its  organizatioo,  and  per- 
vading tbe  entire  system  of  the  judicial  establishment.  Of  an 
lastitution,  comparatively  recent  in  its  origin  among  the  conti- 
nental governments,  and  little  known,  or  imperfectly  compre- 
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bended,  b;  oursetvea,  it  wBI  not  be  amies  if  we  present  our 
readers  with  a  short  sketch  in  the  words  of  the  author  before  us. 

"  From  the  moment  that  every  citizen  is  absolutely  iudependent  as  to 
Ibe  metbod  of  turoiug  his  rights  and  interests  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
dut  the  judge  is  deprived  of  all  spontaaeity,  it  is  necessary  that  there 
should  be  a  meaos  of  submitting  to  the  juc^e's  decision  all  that  coocerns 
society  in  general,  without  directly  interesfing  an  individual.  If  the 
prc^rty  which  forms  the  patrimouy  of  the  rtkte.is  concerued — if  it  is 
necessary  to  support  public  order,  threatened  or  itijured  by  crimes  more 
ot  less  serious — if  society  is  deranged  by  disturbances  of  minor  impor~ 
tance — if  it  wishes  lo  lend  a  helping  hand  to  those  whose  weakness  calls 
for  special  protection — finally,  if  the  public  establishments  which  are 
cmnected  with-  the  whole  society  are  endangered  ; — it  is  equally  the 
interest,  tbe  honour  and  the  duty  of  the  state  not  to  remain  an  indiffe- 
mt  spectator ;  it  may  and  ought  to  make  itself  a  party,  and  watch 
over  tbe  mamtenauce  as  well  as  the  spjdicatioa  of  tbe  laws." 

To  which  he  adds —  ■ 

"  'Wbenever  therefore  it  happens  that  the  whole  body  of  sodety  has 
certun  rights  to  rindicate,  it  ought  to  have  a  representative  before  the 
judge,  and  this  is  tbe  origin  of  a  new  magistracy  recognised  by  tbe  con- 
stitotioos  of  several  countries,  and  designated  by  the  name  of  Minutire 
pnWic"— p.  258. 

The  question  as  to  the  necessity  of  separating  this  class  of 
fiincdonariea  from  all  others  connected  with  the  administration  of 
justice,  is  nevertheless,  one  of  great  delicacy,  and  not  perhaps  to 
be  disposed  of  altogether  by  the  mere  consideration  of  the  incon- 
miiences  attached  to  the  combination  (as  amongst  ourselves)  of 
private  practice  as  advocates  with  the  performance  of  the  daties 
of  office.  Those  inconveniences  are  indeed  frequent  and  pal- 
pable; but  tbe  institution  of  a  distinct  order  of  magistrates, 
directly  dependent  on  and  amenable  to  the  state,  and  acting,  or 
at  least  having  every  opportunity  to  act,  as  spies  on  the  conduct 
<rf  the  bar  and  the  bench — an  office  for  which,  however  invir 
dious,  the  insularity  of  their  position  between  both,  together  with 
die  ^merely  occasional  nature  of  their  peculiar  vocations,  vpay  be 
expected  pretty  strongly  to  incline  them — is  a  measure,  the  policy 
or  expediency  of  which  admits  of  some  hesitation,  and  does  not 
^pear  to  us  to  have  been  weighed  by  M.  Meyer  with  the  atten- 
tion which  it  deserves.  It  does  not  tend  to  diminish  tbe  appre- 
hensions which  we  should  be  disposed  to  entertain  as  to  the  con- 
sequences of  the  adoption  of  such  a  system,  that  M.  Meyer  has 
actually  devoted  one  of  his  chapters  to  tbe  subject  of  the  "  De- 
pendency" of  this  office,  which,  he  argues,  ought  to  be  absolute  and 
nnqualified  in  the  character  of  subjection  to  one  supreme  roafjis- 
tnte.  Uniformity  in  the  administration  of  law,  is  the  principle 
npon  iriiicfa  this  dangerous  (or,  at  best,  doubtful)  subeerviMHV 
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u  recommended  or  justified ;  dot  are  we  disposed  to  deny  dw 
greM  advantage.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Fmice, 
vluck  is  the  couBtr?  wbere  the  s^em  is  allowed  to  have  attained 
its  greatest  perfection,  and  where  the  ineiBbeTS  of  the  Mimniii 
ptiUic,  scattered  throt^b  its  differeRt  tribanala,  are  said  to  anowl 
to  an  army  of  no  less  than  45,000  disciplined  soldiers,  all  under  dK 
command  of  one  general- iD-chief,  the  Garde  des  Sgeaux,  is  dat 
also  where  (at  present)  the  ju<Kcial  office  inspires  die  smallett 
degree  of  respect,  and  the  character  of  advocate  is  treated  villi 
the  least  portion  of  public  esteem  and  confidence.  We  ^uestiai 
whether  Uie  great  sovereign,  conqueror,  and  legislatar,  wb<»i 
name  will  remain  through  all  ages  iocorporated  wilb  the  iaiti- 
tHtione  of  thai  iMien,  wouhl  not,  if  tjuestMOcd  aa  to  whiil  if 
titem  he  had  most  pride  >ii,onacoo>nt<rfits  high  imperial  policj, 
have  referred  to  (he  "  Minist^  puMic"  a*  the  woM  muxeoMi 
effort  of  his  creative,  or,  rather  perhaps,  his  adopti«e  aad  p«fec- 
tive  geniits. 

W<e  have  eismiaied  little  more  than  half  the  eonlents  of  tha 
volnme;  but  oar  space  docs  not  admit  of  ow  pomHi^  the  was 
coarse  of  minute  amilysis  through  the  rwnaindcr.  We  nn( 
content  ourselves  with  merely  adverting  to  some  of  its  priaopal 
topics. 

Under  the  head  of  "  Inatniction  pr^abie,"  after  mentkwiig 
with  dae  praise  our  institntiaH  of  a  grand  jury,  aud  cuupang 
u-ith  it  the  "  Miae  en  accusation''  of  the  French  code  of  pnx*- 
dnre,  M.  Meyer  discusses  at  some  leoglh  the  pnnciple  of  pi^ 
ceeding  by  interrogation  of  the  party  accused— a  node  whidi.M 
practised  by  our  ueigbhoura  on  the  coolinen^  always  UmcAij 
strikes  us  as  nt  variauce  with  one  of  our  most  citaUislied  niaiiau 
of  criminal  law — "  Nemo  tenetur  accusaie  seipmim" — but  whidi, 
if  kept  widiin  the  bounds  here  prescribed,  would  not  only  had  le 
no  such  violation  of  justice,  (natural  or  conventional,)  but  tend 
most  essentially  tO'  the  benefit  of  dw  accused,  who  is  nweisaidj 
the  weaker  party;  and  entitled  to  every  fair  advwatage  wMi  liaA 
the  law  can  support  his  feeble  condition.  Ita  only  proper  Aject, 
be  contends,  is  to  inliorm  the  party  of  Ibe  nature  of  tke  shstp 
brought  against  him,  and  of  the  proofs  in  support  of  it'— and  ttw 
to  guard  him  against  surprise  and  intimidatian,  at  the  save  H^ 
that  it  serves  to  eidighten  the  radge's  mind  as  to  the  actual  o- 
cunistances  of  tbe  case,  and  the  une  oi  d^caca  which  witt  pn>- 
Irably  be  adopted.  Tothis  cud,  he  udds,  that  («xcept  iuavoy 
few  cases)  it  ought  to  be  condueted  in  public,  with  the  vtmo* 
care  not  to  invite  or  force  confcssioa,  at^  with  an  nnderslaudng 
that  it  is  not  to  be  pressed,  or  renewed  atdi&rentintewah.esoeft 
at  the  request  of  iba  accwed  party.     AU  aifunumtin  firroaraf 
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iMeiTOgBtioD,  with  a  new  to  discoveiy  by  means  of  avowal,  ioni- 
laUk  tends  to  the  justification  of  torture. 

Froai  the  acknowledged  principle  that  imprisonment  before 
tiial  is  merBly  provision^  and  preveotiTei  it  follows  that,  wherever 
the  purposes  of  prevention  can  be  attained  without  actual  coer- 
cion, ifflprisonment  should  be  avoided.  The  admission  to  bail 
ought  consequently  to  be  regarded  as  the  rule,  rather  than  the 
exception;  and  imprisonment  should  be  resorted  to  oiriy  where 
H  must  be  supposed  that  the  dread  of  conviccion  is  superior  to 
any  other  restraining  motive,  or  where  the  condition  of  the  party 
is  mch  as  to  aiford  no  means  of  security.  Banishment  for  life, 
confiscation  of  property,  and  loss  of  reputation,  united,  will,  in 
moat  instances,  be  found  motives  more  tban  equivalent  to  the  fear 
of  standing  a  trial.  It  need  hardly  be  added,  that  alt  severity  of 
impnsomnent,  beyond  mere  coercion,  is  wholly  inadmissible  as 
applied  to  persona  who  must  be  presumed  innocent  till  found 
guilty,  or  (u^ich  is  still  more  indnpensable)  that  all  possible 
ireedom  of  external  communication  must  be  allowed  them,  con- 
natent  with  the  prevention  of  evasion. 

The  dbpute  aa  to  \i4ietber  a  single  Judge,  or  a  plurality  of 
jmiges,  is  to  be  preferred  in  the  administration  of  justice — a  dis- 
pute which  still  divides  the  jurists  of  die  continent,  and  on  which 
Feuerfaach  decidei  in  favour  of  plurality,  against  the  more  pre- 
vatting  opinion,  which  is  that  long  since  maintained  by  Bentham— 
i^  we  think,  wisely  left  by  M.  Meyer  in  a  state  of  ambiguity,  or 
rather  as  fit  to  be  governed  in  each  paiticuhir  instance,  by  the 
babita  and  circumstances  of  the  counti?  where  it  arises.  In  other 
respects  M.  Meyer  seems  to  us  to  be  somewhat  too  favourable  to 
the  actual  state  of  England,  in  the  view  which  be  takes  of  the 
great  question  of  iudidal  organization.  The  appointment  of 
jndges  should,  be  tnraks,  remain  with  the  sovereign ;  and  in  this 
we  do  not  difler  from  bim.  That  6ieit  independence  should  be 
secured  by  making  them  irremoveable,  except  by  promotion,  or 
by  deprivation,  the  consequence  of  public  trial  and  convictioo, 
we  also  consider  as  a  point  not  to  be  questioned.  Whether  or 
not  they  should  be  capable  of  promotion,  and  that  too  at  the 
•ill  of  the  sovereign,  although  a  question  sometimes  much  argued, 
and  affimling  great  scope  for  popular  declamation,  is  one  on 
which  we  hove  again  no  great  difficulty  tn  concurring  widi  our 
mx&or  wben  he  combats,  as  we  think  very  successfully,  die  argu- 
ments against  this  honourable  species  of  amovibiUty.  But  when 
be  maintaina  the  principle  of  upholding  the  dignity  of  the  judicial 
office  by  restricting  the  number  of  tnbunals  and  salarymg  the 
radges  at  a  rate  inversely  proportioned  to  their  paucity,  we  find 
It  necessary  to  advert  to  another  and  far  more  fuiKbmentd  prin- 
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triple — the  accesubilitj  of  justice  to  eveij  class  of  subjects — an 
accessibili^t  to  which  cheapness  and  prosimity  are  iodupensable 
reanisites,  and  which  is  almost  irrecuiicileable  with  a  system 
which  acknowledges  only  one  ceotral  focus  for  the  diffuaioo  of 
justice  thjoughoui  an  extensive  and  populous  empire. 

Chapters  XXII.  to  XXV.  inclusive  are  devoted  by  M.  Meyer 
to  the  consideration  of  the  subject  of  juries,  under. the  foUowi^ 
distinct 'heads :  Sout.le  rapport  Judiciaire — Sotu  le  rapport 
politique — De  la  compositiun  da  Jurif — Des  attributiont  du. 
Jury-        .  .    .  

In  treating  of  the  jury  in  its  character  of  a  judicial  tn^tatten, 
he  auccesafidly  combats  the  notion  of  subjecting,  the  force  of 
evidence  to  certain  fixed  rules,  (after  the  mode  of,  Beotkun's^ 
celebrated  scale,)  which  he  justly  considers  as  inconsisleut  ^th. 
the  very  nature  of  human  teatimoay,  and  as  containing  its  refut»- 
tion  in  the  very  maxim  of  one  of  its  most  distinguished  cootineo- 
tal  assertora.  Professor  Globig,  who  says  "  Ipsa  probfiUoiiuio 
estimatio  Bon  spectat  ad  disciplinam  juris;  a  logices  ■T"t!tff'ii 
regulis,  lucem  pneferens  jurisperito,  decisjones  suas  Don  ad. 
ciscum  arbitrium  sed  ad  certam  normam  exacturo." — "  Can  logic 
then,"  asks  M.  Meyer,  "  be  subjected  to  the  pleasure  of  Sie 
sovereign,  or  should  it  be  taught  by  the  legislator?  Are  its  pre- 
cepts capable  of  receiving  a  legal  sanction?" — p.  HGG,  note. 

The  necessity  of  the  judge  who  has  to  decide  upon  a  queatiDD 
of  fact  himself  seeing  and  confronting  the  witnesses,  is  tirged  with 
force  and  propriey.  There  cau  be  no  a^eal  (properly  speaking) 
from  any  such  decision.  The  same,  or  a  different  judge,  nuj 
relmar  the  case  as  often  as  the  law  allows — but,  even  at  die  very 
last  rehearing,  it  is  upon  the  facta  themselves,  and  not  upon  the 
validity  or  invalidity  of  any  preceding  judgment,  that  be  has  to 
pronounce;  and  this  is  a  distinction  which,  however  clear  and 
obvious,  is  seldom  duly  attended  to. 

As  DO  man  can  be  required  to  assign  retuotu^r  his  conviction 
as  to  a  point  of  fact  resting  on  evidence,  it  follows  that  the  secu- 
rity aupposed  to  be  derived  fiom  the  judge  being  required  to 
state  the  grounds  of  his  judgment  (see  before  ch.  viii.)  must  in 
this  claaa  of  cai>es  be  wantins.  Its  place,  however,  may  be  ampl; 
supplied  (over  and  above  the  great  defence  of  pubUcUy)  by  a- 
rigid  adherence  to  established  forms  of  procedure,  and  bj  the. 
concurrence  of  a  number  of  equal  and  independent  persons, 
having  participation  in  the  judicial  authori^.  Again,  from  the 
frequent  impossibility  of  separating  the  Uw  from  the  facts  of  a 
case,  has  arisen,  among  ourselves,  the  useful  invention  of  speciat 
verdicts,  to  an  imperfect  comprehension  of  the  nature  of  \riuch  is 
to.bematnly  ascribed  the  comparative  inutility  of  the  jui^  system 
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ia  France;  and  the  little  prepress  it  has  made  io  public  opinioa 
in  that  couotr^.  Heace  al«o  tbe  necesait;  of  e  preaidiog  judoe 
to  explaio  to  llie  jury  the  law  of  every  case,  and  the  manDer  la 
iriiich  it  may  be  brou^t  to  bear  upon  the  points  in  evideace. 
To  guard  against  eocrowJiment,  in  tbiB  part  of  the  system,  upon. 
die  proper  province  of  tb<e  jury,  must  be  admitted  to  be  among 
the  roost  arduous  of  legislative  taski.  On  the  other  hand,  o|h> 
nioD  frequently  and  strongly  marked  on  the  part  of  juries  against 
any  existing  law  or  us^e,  ought  to  be  well  attended  to,  and  wilt 
often  be  found  the  safest  ground  to  proceed  upon  in  the  work  of 
revision  and  alteration. 

Of  juries,  considered  in  a  pohlical.  tight,  it  is  well  observed, 
that  the  example  of  one  honest  jury-man  protecting  an  innocent 
person  from  condemnation  is  far  more  extensively  bene6cial  thaa 
th^  of  a  judge  refusing  to  lend  himself  to  the  passing  an  unjust 
aratence.  There  is  always  a  possibility  that  the  judge  may,  on 
KHue  future  occasion,  suffer  himself  to  be  corrupted — or  that 
meona  may  be  found  to  remove  him,  if  inconveniently  indexible. 
Btitthe  seeds  of  resistance  sown  by  the  jury-man  will  spring  up 
and  flourish  in  future  juriea.  The  great  political  end  of  the  in- 
stitution is,  however,  the  admission  which  it  affords  to  a  direct 
participation  in  the  administrative  functions  of  government  by 
the  nau  of  the  people — a  benefit  of  incalculable  importance-:— 
which  we,  as  Englishmen,  ought  to  feel  ashamed  of  estimating  at 
any  less  magnitude  than  as  it  strikes  the  eyes  of  a  foreigiter,  but 
vbidt  we  may  in  some  measure  learn  to  appreciate  from  the  in- 
dis|Hitable  fact,  that  it  can  have  existence  under  no  form  of  go- 
vernment but  that,  with  which  we  ourselves  are  blessed,  of  a 
limited  monarchy. 

The  requisites  which  our  author  lays  down  for  the  com^ositioK 
of  a  jury,  are.  fir&t,  that  it  should  be  formed  exclusively  of 
natives-T-a  position  which  be  considers  as  necessarily  flowii^  trom 
Ifae  political  cousiderations  last  noticed,  and  not  contradicted  by 
the  privilege  we  assign  to  foreigners  of  trial  by  a  jury  de  medielate 
Imgaa,  an  uss^e  founded  on  false  principles,  and  having  its 
origin  in  times  of  barbarism :  2dly,  that  it  should  be  restricted 
by  some  certain  qualification  in  respect  of  property,  as  a  security 
against  utter  ignorance  and  incapacity:  3dly,  that  it  be  chose» 
purelif  by  lot :  4thly,  that  the  number  be  neither  too  la^e  oor  too 
small  for  the  convenient  discharge  of  its  duties,  having  regard  to 
the  objects  of  the  institution — a  rule  which  he  considers  as  auffi-' 
dcntly  observed  by  our  venerated  Twelve:  5(hly,  that  the  decisioa 
be  unanimous — a  condition  which  he  considers  as  generally  indis- 
pensable, notwithstanding  the  contrary  system  ad<^ted  in  France, 
M  well  as  by  other  nations,  in  their  respective  mcKlification  of  tba 
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imatitaJaoa ;  but  which  he  purpoael  to  Itmit,  in  criminal  mattera, 
so  fiir  ai  to  allow  of  acgHittal  bj  a  simple  majoritj,  and  of  power 
in  the  judge  to  summon  a  new  jtrry  after  a  certain  period  of  iire- 
coBcileaUenesa  to  b  verdict  of  conviction :  6thlj  and  lastlj,  the 
existence  of  a  right  of  challengiitg,  without  assignment  of  ntoliTts, 
in  like  manner  limited,  however,  to  a  certMn  nnmber  of  in- 
stances. 

In  describing  the  functions  which  are  properly  attribut^ile  to 
a  jnrj,  Ae  gnat  question  as  to  the  utility  of  die  institutioD  in  crril 
cases  comes  necessarily  into  discussion ;  and  M.  Meyer  agreei 
widi  (we  believe)  the  majority  of  modem  jurists  in  exduding  it 
&om  Bueh  caies,  especially  when  of  a  merely  private  uataTC 
between  individB^s,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  assessing  the  quin- 
n  of  damages.  He  argues  still  more  strongly  against  die  pre- 
"  ury  mqaest  m  criminal  cases,  Aimitiar  to  ourselves  under  die 
e  of  the  grand  jury,  and  adopted  by  die  French  (but  widi 
great  differences)  Under  that  o(  "  Jury  d'accusation ;"  and  it  i« 
difficult  Bot  to  feel  the  fall  force  of  the  objeetions  which  present 
tfaenwelves  to  die  whole  form  and  character  of  snch  an  institation. 
At  present,  however,  we  can  do  no  more  than  refer  thus  genenllj 
tottembject. 

Onr  contractiDr  limits  in  tike  manner  preclude  ub  from  soy 
fttrdter  notice  <^  the  contents  of  the  few  remaining  chapters  dtio 
then-  titles  affard ;  and  from  these  it  wiH  be  seen  dist  diey  relate 
more  to  particutar  branches  of  die  judicial  establishment  than  to 
general  prmciples  affecting  the  whole  machine — not  diat  «e 
mean  to  undervalue  the  high  importance  of  the  several  hesdi 
referred  to  by  them ;  each  of  which,  on  the  contrary,  deserves  snit 
demands  a  treatise  far  more  extensive  than  the  pages  we  are  able 
to  devote  to  the  entire  subject.  They  are  the  f<rilowing:— 
TrUnaiata:  trimxHeli  et  correctioiuuU—TribttHattx  de  comntra— 
Ratrictvm  de  la  premx  testimonialt—'Serment  jmSciaire.  Con- 
.  tr6le — Adinistion  restreinte  du  Jury  aa  chit  —  Executiim  Sti 
fugemens.  Huiuiers — Ordre  da  Avocats — and,  lasdy,  Di  J" 
Conciliation — which  last,  when  considered  in  all  its  bearings, is* 
point  in  itseif  requiring  the  very  fullest  investigatioD,  and  Whicli, 
with  aH  our  respect  for  M.  Meyer,  we  think  he  has  not  treated 
with  sufficient  attention  in  devoting  to  it  one  of  die  shottest 
chapters  in  his  volume,  and  deciding  against  it  (bh  a  branch  of 
jodiml  administration)  upon  grounds  which,  however  plaosible, 
we  cannot  but  hold  inadequate  to  found  the  conciuHJons  he 
bfiiids  on  them.* 

*  Bnnhm  coaaden  the  hntftutian  of  a  tribmnt  of  cmcUialiDn  to  be  Fcconmnri- 
■Us  oaly  M  to  tspediem  for  prTwwiog  fee  roiiwm  eMi»^no«i  of  »  drficti^  ^^ 
ofproceduie.  "  Amend  jout  procedure,"  he  hji,  "  and  there  will  no  longer  I"  W 
need  of  mch  an  eipediear." 
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We  have  dms  given  a  rapid,  and  neceMaril;  very  imperfect 
sketch  of  the  conteats  of  this  importaot  Tohnac ;  a  sketch  which, 
hatly  aa  it  ia,  m&y,  we  fear,  prove  tcdkws  to  the  gcnenlit^  of  our 
leaden,  but  which,  if  it  diepoMS  any  to  seek  tm  acqtnintaace  with 
the  first  principles  of  dK  science  of  legifdstoon,  eitabH^Rd  (u  it 
uMy  now  be  considered  to  be)  amoi^  the  juriatB  ol  the  continent, 
and  at  yet  hitle  comprtitended  among  our  own,  will  have  fnHf 
■mwered  the  end  we  proposed  to  onrMfca  in  attemptmg  it.  To 
lec^Htulate  those  first  principles,  so  a>  to  inqireBS  t^m  more 
strongly  en  the  minds  of  those  who  taa;^  be  so  incKaed  to  receive 
tbem,  it  m,  in  liic  first  place,  essentially  requisite  that  the  several 
bnuncbes  of  government — the  legisKtire,  jadicta),  and  adminis- 
trative—^loald  be  kept  p^ectly  dBfiact,  and  never  allowed  to 
encroach  on  each  odier's  respective  pnmacfls.  1^  laws  tbesft- 
selves  nuiat  be  general,  suochict,  arid  clew— either  imperatiTC  or 
profaifastive — never  descending  to  particular  cases — accesnble  to 
all — havii^  no  fetro>acbve  operMBm.  They  must  be  imifsrro, 
both  in  form  and  in  ^>ptication,  (hroughont  the  extent  of  the 
emintry  which  is  subject  to  dwm,  or,  in  case  of  any  local  excm- 
boBB  being  admitted,  theyaiBst  be  dearly  defined,  and  their  limits 
accuraMiy  distiagaijied.  In  order  to  maintain  tbis  uafformity, 
and  to  keep  die  courts  «f  jnstics  within  die  bounds  of  their  du^, 
leconne  mnat  be  had  to  pubKcilT — a  great  aod  tm^KMtant  featnre, 
not  leas  on  account  of  its  judiddl  tiiam  of  its  politicd  incidents— 
le  the  puUic  expositions  bj  the  judge  of  the  groundson  which  his 
decision  is  fonoded,  and  to  the  estabtisbnKtrt  of  one  centrd  conrl 
of  appeal  or  cassation,  in  dernier  retort,  froiR  every  species  of 
inferior  trilwiial.  In  respect  to  the  coodnet  of  causes,  the  jndge 
must  be  merely  passive — lesning  the  parties  at  perfect  litwrty  mi 
what  to  twist  and  what  to  abendtw— deciding  only  oa  the  facts, 
real  or  supposed,  winch  ase  pJaced  befiare  him — having  nothi^ 
h>  do  with  the  mere  abstract  truth  except  as  it  happens  to  ho  pre- 
1  to  htm — exercising  «>  vtrfuntary  or  mdependent  juris^G- 
md  re1iB«iuisliing  to  an  inferior  class  of  raagistrsK^  (the 
te)  the  duty  of  andienticatiBg  facts  or  inBtruments  in  the 
absence  of  any  actual  Htigalion.  To  defend  the  interests  of 
society,  taken  collectively,  a  distinct  order  of  pubCc  hinctionaries 
is  now,  universally  on  the  continent,  held  to  be  uMessory^  hence 
the  establishment  of  the  mimtire  public,  which,  it  is  farther  consi- 
dered must  be  kept  in  a  state  of  depeitdanee  on  one  snpreme 
bead,  bknsetf  die  iinmedmte  instnment  of  the  sovereign,  and 
holding  a  statioM  altogether  sepuvte-  and  apart  in  the  (fistrttnitioD 
of  giovemaieDt  offices.  AmonbiKty  at  the  wilf  of  the  sovereign  is 
tbe  uccesniT^  incident  toi  all  this  clasit  of  ^ncttonaries,  as  iirainovr- 
bility,  except  1^  deprivation  consequent  on  piiMie  trial  before  a 
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eompetfflit  tribunal,  is  that  of  the  higher  order  of  judges.  The 
adifllsfliiHlity  of  private  prosecutioDS,  which  untler  certain  quali- 
fications it  seems  fit  to  retain  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  this 
public  mioistiy,  should  be  accompanied  with  an  extreme  degree 
of  caution  and  strictness  as  to  the  forms  of  procedure,  especially 
in  all  that  concerns  the  preliminury  measures,  (instruction  pri- 
alable,)  the  reasons  for  which  are  obvious,  but  must  be  here  left 
to  the  reader  with  the  reflection  that  "  this  b  perhaps  die  most 
interesting  subject  of  legislation,  one  upon  which  the  greatest 
number  of  truths  has  been  said,  and  the  greatest  number  of  abuses 
|Hactised."  The  composition  of  the  judicial  body,  important  as 
It  is,  must  be  placed  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign,  \Ao 
must  be  left  absolutely  free  and  unshackled  in  the  exercise  of  this 
the  gravest  branch  of  the  prerogative.  The  judge,  once  appointed, 
must  be  wholly  independent ;  not  so  the  tribunal  itself,  which 
ought  to  be  wide  in  its  extent  of  jurisdiction,  and  secured  against 
the  influence  of  that  esprit  de  corps  which  mixes  itself  with  all 
petty  local  establishments.-  No  law  can  determine  the  compara- 
tive value  of  different  degrees  of  human  testimony.  Every  per- 
son endowed  with  the  gift  of  ordinary  understanding  is  capable  of 
estimating  the  proofs  which  are  laid  before  bim.  Hence  the 
utility  of  juries,  whose  impartiality  should  be  secured  and  main- 
tained by  being  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  judge  competent 
to  the  task  of  properly  instructing  them.  The  institutioD  of  a 
jury  recommends  itself  not  only  as  a  means  for  securing  imparlia] 
-justice,  but  also  as  the  surest  method  of  silencing  all  complaints 
against  the  administration  of  it,  as  a  pledge  for  die  safety  of  the 
subjects,  and  as  a  tie  which  unites  them  to  their  native  soil  and  to 
the  government  under  which  (hey  are  placed. 

"  The  very  nature  of  the  best  of  governments  —  a  conatitnliooal 
monarchy — points  to  the  jary  k  tbe  compteticm  of  a  just  division  of 
power  between  the  «overeigii  and  bis  people.  The  people  may  and 
ought  to  have  a  shore  in  every  branch  of  antbority ;  thus  the  legisUtite 
power  is  partaken  by  a  national  representation,  tbe  administrative  by  a 
maniclpal  adruinistrotion,  and  the  judicial  by  a  jury.'' ..."  And  this  last 
institution  thus  becomes  sn  essential  part  of  such  a  monarchy,  is  in  fact 
almost  inconqiatible  with  any  other  form  of  government,  and  possesses  a 
political  tendency  which  renders  it  the  most  intimate  bond  of  union 
between  the  state  and  its  dtizens." — p.  595. 

From  this  view  of  the  station  and  character  of  a  jury,  it  seems 
to  follow  that  it  must  be  composed  wholly  of  citizens  of  the  state 
to  which  it  belongs,  and  admits  no  participation  of  aliens ;  that  it 
must  be  chosen  out  of  an  order  of  society  so  far  elevated  above 
the  lowest  as  to  prove  a  sufficient  safeguard  against  ignorance  and 
incapncity;    besides  that  their  daily  occupations  must  be,af  « 
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deecription  not  to  suffer  from  the  temporary  intermptioii  of  Hoar 
civic  duties,  which  operates  as  an  exclusion  of  day-labourers  and 
maouiacturera ;  and  these  are  the  only  general  grounds  of  exclu- 
sion which  ought  to  be  admitted.  The  right  of  challenge  flows 
from  the  saiuej>rinciple  which  prescribes  the  appointment  by  lot, 
and  not  at  the  nomination  of  any  individual  or  class  of  society — 
the  absolute  necessity  of  inspiring  confidence  in  the  impartiality 
of  decision.  The'  number  .of  which  the  jury  is  to  be  composed 
must  moreover  be  fixed,  so  as  to  reader  the  charge  vpcMi  every 
iodividual  the  least  burtheneome  that  may  be  found  conaiitcnt 
with  this  first  principle;  and  the  requisite  of  unanimity  of  decision 
appears  to  attach  itself  to  the  same  foundation.  We  need  not  in 
this  place  again  recur  to  the  question  (which  demands  a  separate 
discussion)  as  to  the  utility  of  juries  in  civil  cases,  or  as  to  that  of 
tlie  "  jury  of  accusation."  Both  are  points  of  the  highest  import- 
ance, but  neither  can  be  considered  so  settled  as  fit  to  be  laid 
down,  whether  in  the  affinnative  or  in  the  negative,  among  the 
fixed  principles  of  legislation. 

Tbe  humane  and  salntary  division  of  crimes  into  those  of  % 
nature  to  attach  inl^my  to  the  commission  of  them,  and  those 
which  merely  subject  to  correctional  discipUne,  may  be  conv^ 
ni^tly  followed  by  a  similar  distinction  between  the  tribunals  and 
modes  of  procedure.  Not  so,  however,  with  tbe  courts  and  forms 
of  proceeding  instituted  for  the  adjudication  of  civil  rights.  In 
these,  if  any  disdnctiou  were  admissible,  it  would  be  such  as  might 
accommodate  itself  to  all  the  various  wants  and  habits  of  different 
ranks  of  society.  But  to  effect  this  purpose,  if  it  were  possible  to 
be  effected,  would  be  to  produce  confusion  and  conflict  of  juris- 
dictton  the  most  deplorable.  The  uniformity  of  legislation,  so 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  a  community,  must  inevitably  be 
sacrificed ;  and  the  very  existence  of  a  court  of  appeal,  before 
which  may  be  brought,  in  dernier  resort,  cases  of  each  of  the 
several  descriptions  for  which  different  primary  tribunals  aw 
assigned,  is  enough  of  itself  to  demonstrate  the  inutility  of  the 
divbion,  and  the  impossibility  of  reducing  it  to  any  regular  and 
consistent  system.  From  these  premises  it  is  forcibly  argued  that, 
for  the  decision  of  civil  cases,  there  ought  to  be  no  such  thing  as 
a  Court  of  special  or  limited  jurisdiction. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  diminish  the  expense  and  frequency  of 
litigation,  we  should  diminish  as  far  as  possible  the  number  of 
facts  out  of  which  litigution  may  spring.  This  may  be  done  in 
part  by  providing  that  uo  contract  shall  be  enforced  without  being 
reduced  into  writing,  and  that  uo  written  instrument  shall  .be 
questioned  without  a  direct  charge  of  fraud  or  forge.ry;  by  qllow- 
t«g  to  every  party  the  privilege  of  examining  his  adversary  upon 
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otA  aa  to  the  tr^'of  liiialkgatioiM;  by  rejecting  panl  e 
wben  offered  to  Mipplj  Ae  waat  of  «  written  document ;  b^  den^ 
ing  to  contracting  parties  the  right  of  iiuiatiDg  on  an  intenuon  of- 
iiereat  from  d>e  expresi  words  of  the  instrument  to  which  tbe; 
have  affixed  their  sigDature;  Irr  refosing  to  receive  in  erideitcc 
an;  deeds  or  papers  without  being  audienticated  by  tba  act  cf 
aane  pro^r  officer  or  notuy. 

The  execution  of  judgnenu  must  be  again  committed  to  ana- 
iber  distinct  class  of  officers — not  to  the  judge,  "  for  that  woaU 
be  to  invest  him  with  a  sptmtameit^  incompatible  with  Us  faao- 
tions" — not  evem  to  the  jnembers  of  the  mitiittire  fvblU,  who  in 
ao  many  cases  are,  and  id  alntost  every  case  may  be  made,  them- 
selves parties  to  the  caa»e  at  issuo.  iSe  officers  thus  cwiMtutcd 
are  those  who  are  known  to  the  French  law  noder  the  geoenl 
desienation  of  Auiuiers. 

We  now  pass  to  aoolher,  and  a  very  different  class  of  judiciil 
officera,  (for  such  in  fact  they  are,  no  less  than  any  of  ^e  prfr- 
ceding,  although  too  often  coosidered  rather  ia  the  Ught  of  inde- 
pendent practitioners,  owing,  beyond  the  mere  outward  fonns  d 
req>eot  for  the  presiding  magistrate,  no  urescrihed  or  peculiar 
duly  or  obligation  to  the  court  in  which  tuey  practise,)  the  order 
at  advocates.  With  diese  the  author  concludes  bis  summaiy,  and 
we  feel  di^Ktsed  to  attend  faim  to  the  close  of  his  labours  u  we 
started  with  faim  almost  ^  their  outset;  observiw,  however,  tint 
in  hii  views  as  to  the  political  espediency,  or  utility,  of  the  intti- 
tution  of  a  distinct  order  of  advocates,  he  is  again  at  variance  wilfc 
the  doctrines  taught  in  the  school  of  Bentnam,  who  condenw 
tlie  separation  of  me  office  of  Attorney  and  Counsel,  as  cakulatsd 
only  to  mcrease  delay  aiMl  expense,  and  diminish  niiolesoaK 
responsibility. 

"  To  iocoTporate  the  law  with  the  manners  of  the  nation,  to  iaspn 
and  keep  ap  »  true  public  spirit,  to  establish  the  intimate  conneiiai 
which  ought  to  subsist  between  the  rights  and  the  duties  of  citiuDs,  to 
octend  the  most  oseful  conseqnenoes  of  publicity,  it  ii  of  the  greaUM 
importance  that  the  profession  of  advocate  should  be  exercised  by  booA 
upright,  and  intdUgent  penoos,  fidly  sensible  of  the  ckvated  nature  d 
their  AmctioBs,  aid  actuated  bp  sMadbmeDt  to  the  [ublic  weibre.  Ae 
bar,  whose  studies  and  occup^ioDs  resemUe  those  of  the  tasgiitrscf, 
oat  ctf  whose  ranks  tbejudicial  aider  is  to  be  supplied  and  fonusbedwitk 
subjects  most  worthy  to  fill  the  vacant  places,  ought  to  be  entirely  &te 
ana  independent ;  the  feeling  of  his  own  dignity  slone  can  inspire  tix 
advocate  with  the  spirit  of  decency  and  modenttion  which  keeps  him 
within  the  proper  boands  of  distinction  between  liberty  and  licentious- 
ness ;  while  the  judge  is  indebted  to  him  in  those  marks  of  atteotioo, 
for  which  be  is,  in  turn,  to  be  repaid  by  the  respect  of  the  advocsle- 
la  order  that  this  sentiment  may  be  rendered  ^ectual,  it  is  neceMsy 
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ih«t  titp  body  of  advocatet.  without  being  in  any  degree  of  dependance. 
ibould  form  tbemselres  into  an  order,  self-regulated  and  disciplined, 
iMTing  for  its  sole  object  tbe  muntenance  of  profeseional  deUcncy,  and  a 
strict  adberence  to  the  dictates  of  honour  and  plain  dealing.  At  the  head 
of  this  order,  and  as  its  most  distinguished  members,  are  naturally  placed 
the  magistrates  of  the  minutin  pAlk,  whose  Ainctioni  are  only  distin- 
gnabed  ^rom  those  of  the  other  advocates  in  that  tbey  speak  in  tbe  name 
of  d»e  sovereign  and  of  the  state.  The  organisation  of  tbe  bar,  libit  in-' 
fiaeoea  which  dte  pnbbcity  of  pooedata  exciciiea  ever  the  atimu,  the 
daptsdaDce  of  tbe  «lTOc«te  ofoD  pttUiocMimatioii.  ffSDikn  Ibe  o^r  of 
■dTBcates  the  ntott  powertiit  barrier  agaiuti  tbe  aboaw  of  ga<^roiiient  and 
all  sorts  c^  vexatioQj  and  con£titu|«i  it  tbe  proper  organ  of  public 


w,  also,  the  institution  of  an  order  of  advo- 
cates b  eminently  useful  to  society.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  would  seek  to 
invest  the  actual  magistrncy  with  the  office  of  conciliation.  Possessing 
fto  knowledge  of  the  iacts  submitted  to  them,  it  is  impossible  that  tbe 
intervention  of  judges  can  hold  oat  much  hope  of  success ;  their  remon- 
■trance*  are  unheeded,  and  their  intercession  but  an  idle  formality ;  even 
ibe  judge*  themselves  at  tl>e  commencement  of  legal  proceedings  cannce 
Wotare  to  rec«nmend  conciliatory  meainres,  when  as  yet  they  know 
aotbiiig  of  a  cause }  aud  ihey  bHzard  the  loss  of  impartiality,  if  unsDC-. 
cessfnl  in  their  earnest  endeavours ;  while,  if  delayed  until  the  close  of 
the  proceedings,  the  attempt  becomes  useless,  and  tbe  judge  can  with 
difficulty  conceal  his  opinion,  which,  once  known,  puts  an  end  to  all  hope 
of  accommodation.  Advocates  alone  can  prevent  incipient  litigation, 
stifle  it  when  on  thepoint  of  breaking' out,  terminate  affairsalreadypend- 
iug,  calm  and  mollify  men's  minds,  and  restore  the  harmony  which  has 
been  interrupted  by  differences. 

"  Sucb  arc  tbe  principal  consequences  which  we  think  we  can  dedaee 
from  eicperience,  and  from  tbe  facta  which  we  have  examined  in  the  pre- 
cediog  botdts :  thve  is  a  multitude  of  details  into  wfaieh  we  either  could 
not  enter,  or  considered  ourselves  dupensed  from  entering;  ire  do  not 
pretend  to  have  exhausted  a  subject,  which,  from  its  very  nature,  is 
mexbanstible ;  we  do  not  aspire  to  tbe  honour,  or  rather  tbe  vain-glory 
of  establishing  a  perfect  system  ;  but  we  shall  regard  ourselves  fortunate 
if  oar  labours  are  of  any  utility  to  fiiture  le^slators,  to  tbe  science  of 
l^slation,  and  to  the  happiness  of  individuals,  whether  the  governors 
or  the  governed." 

Before  we  finally  quit  the  subject  of  thu  important  treatise,  we 
wish  to  offer  a  few  considerations  which  have  occurred  to  us  at 
diKrent  stages  of  our  progress,  and  ^vhich  we  could  not  conve- 
niently stop  to  notice  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  analysis.  It 
seems  to  be  M.  Meyer's  leading  principle,  and  one  in  which  we 
cordially  agree  with  him,  that  all  plans  of  legal  reform  should 
reat  on  the  basis  of  tbe  established  institutions  of  the  country  for 
which  they  are  intended;  and,  with  reference  especially  to  the 
great  head  of  judicial  organization,  he  would  have  us  infer  that 
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m»ay  quesUoos  of  legulslion  may  be  more  saittbly  decMed 
by  a  due  application  of  th«  principle,  than  according  to  any 
tiieasure  of  mere  abstract  expediency.  But  when  the  point  in 
debate  is  whether  or  not  any  civilized  nation  ought  to  have  a  re- 
gular and  intelligible  system  of  written  law  for  its  guidance — which 
IS  all  we  anderelaod  by  the  vile  phrase  (for  so  we  muat  call  it) 
'■'  eodifieation,'' — we  muat  own  that  it  appean  to  us  to  be  one:  to 
which  BO  audi  printuple  is  in  the  least  degree  applicable.  Of  all 
dte  ^dows  about  wtueh  men  have  so  oftoa  and  so  fierc^y  cod- 
tended,  liiis  bugbear  of  "codification"  is  one  of  the  most  aiiy  and 
unsubstantial;  and  we  very  much  suspect  diat  its  8elf>styl«d  ene- 
nies  will  one  day  find  themselves  in  the  situation  of  that  celebrated 
person  who  was  astoni^ed  on  being  told  that  he  had  been  actually 
writing  prose  all  bis  life,  without  knowing  it.*  Every  statute — 
more  especially  every  explaining,  altering,  amending,  or  consoli- 
dating statute— is  a  partial  attempt  at  "  codification,"  Mr. 
Preston's  sealed  draft  of  a  bill  is,  probably,  (for  we  speak  wuh 
defereoce  of  so  profound  a  mystery,)  no  less  a  code  than  Mr. 
Humpfareys's.  'l^e  late  Bankrupt  Act— -die  late  body  of  Cbaa- 
eei7  Orders — Mr.  Peel's  Bills — all  are  specimens  of  Ae  sane 
description.  The  only  real  question  is,  whether  the  great  busi- 
Desa  of  legislatioo  shall  be  allowed  to  proceed  in  tb^  crude,  basty, 
and  unconnected  manner,  in  which  it  has  hitherto,  for  the  most 
[tart,  been  conducted,  or  whether  a  more  systematic  form  and 
method — one  more  coosoDant  to  the  improved  character  of  the 
age,  and  to  tbe  advance  which  has  been  made  in  every  otho' 
department  of  science^sball  at  length  be  adopted;  and  if  oae- 
balf  of  the  alterations  to  law  and  practice  which,  we  diink  it  pro- 
bable, will  be  recommended  by  tlie  commission  now  sittii^  for 
inquiry  into  tbe  state  of  the  law  of  real  property,  are  ever  serioady 
attempted  to  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  legislature,  wv'verrtwe 
to  predict  that  a  complete  revision  of  the  system — in  other  voids, 
"  codification"  on  a  very  extended  scale — will  be  resorted  is,  aX 
as  a  matter  of  choice,  but  as  a  measure  of  inevitable  necessity 

■  "  Meu,"  •■;>  Mr.  Beathani,  "  let  tli«ni  but  once  cleidv  imderaiand  cucfa  olbM*,  ■111 
not  be  long  ere  they  agree.  It  is  Ihe  perplejitj  of  ambigaom  »nd>ophirtic«l  dbcoone 
Air,  while  il  di«n>cti  and  elodea  iht  appnfaeDiian,  itioiBlatei  and  iaOanKi  ibt  pw- 
noni." — Fragm.  m  Cm.  p.  itS. 

t  The  diss dvani ages  of  a  ijiieni  of  "  unwiilteo  law"  maj  be  shoHlj  innmed  up, 
from  the  writings  of  Benlliani,  bs  coniisting  io  the  consequent  coiifiuion  of  ihe  k^fb- 
lite  and  judicial  aatliorilin,  orratlicr  their  uoioD  in  tbe  lame  indiridDal  capM^ly  af 
judge,— llie  perpetual  flocluBiioiis  of  principle  necruariJy  atleodant  on  lucb  n  tymrm,— 
tbe  unoerlainl;  as  Io  tbe  riglits  uf  persons,  trliich  is  sncli  Ihal,  io  moit  initancei,  il  cut 
onlj  be  said  to  be  jrrtbable  lliat  such  a  right  nay  edit,  and  in  lery  lew  can  be  safHj 
predicated  that  it  actuailj  rliKt  eiisl, — and,  as  a  ttirlher  coiuequcnce,  that  a  dcdlini 
canusareeljbepiunounced,  ulowhichit  luajiialbCHid  thattbe  judge,  wilhoslujr 
iropeachmentof  hii  soundness  or  inlegriij.mi^t  have  come  to  the  uppotiwconthititini 
dually,  thai  it  is  scarcely  possible  fur  a  k'jjBl  adriser,  upoii  air;  queattaii  nbadtled 
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Tbe  leadiiig  principle  of  M.  Mejrer  msy  be  thooght  by  some 
to  be  more  at  variance  with  tbe  proposal  of  any  cooaiderable 
diai^  in  die  lystem  of  our  judicial  eatablishments,  than  with 
Aat  of  a  code  or  digest :  but  here  also  we  apprehend  that  it  muat 
give  way,  if  foaod  to  be  repugnant  to  a  hi^ier  and  more  fund** 
aental  principle — that  which  demands  that  justice  be  rendered 
^Medily  and  cheaply  accessible  to  eveiy  citizen.  The  paucity  of 
judges,  (of  die  logfaer  tribunals,)  and  the  inversely  proportiwial 
Mi^nitode  of  their  salaries,  may  throw  around  them  a  sort  of  arli^ 
fidal  dignity  not  without  its  advantages,  but  those  advantages 
would  be  too  dearly  purchased  at  tbe  expense  of  delay  and  difficulty 
<tf  access  so  great,  as  to  amount,  in  any  case  whatever,  to  a  deni^ 
of  that  protection  which  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  every  govem- 
nent  to  eitend  to  all  classes  of  its  subjects.*  The  necesaary 
mfrequency  and  expessiveness  of  circuits,  seems  to  render  it  a 
moat  fit  subject  of  inquiry,  whether  tbe  establishment  of  local 
tribunals,  invested  with  rank  and  privil^es  little  inferior  to  those 
of  the  supreme  courts  at  Westminster,  would  be  a  measure  so 
MMtch  at  variance  with  die  habits  and  prejudices  of  the  country, 
as  to  neutralize  the  benefits  which  might  otherwise  be  expected 
to  reaolt  from  it.  The  multitude  of  petty  and  comparatively  use- 
less jurisdictions  already  existing,  is  a  consideration  which  seems 
to  cul  for,  or  at  least  to  justify,  the  experiment.  At  all  events, 
the  state  of  die  nation,  in  respect  to  the  administration  of  justice, 

to  )b»,  (o  proDinuice  ibM  »  oik  if  dnpcnla,  II  ia  for  ctU*  inch  u  Ume  (hu  "  codi- 
Eciliou"  i(  propoMd  u  the  saiUble  reau»<;;  and  it  ii  for  its  oppoien  to  ihow,  either 
tbat  the  erili  imputed  to  the  "  unwritten"  tvitem  ijo  uot  eiiit,  oi  tbU  tbey  are  not 


la  with  the  impnuioQ  that  M.  Uejtr,  notwithitaiid- 
iag  what  he  hji  in  ■  pBissee  slrCBdy  coninienled  upon,  rela(i<e  to  tlie  ■dnntagei 
*nendanl  on  ■  piacit<^  of  juiFgei,  ii  fliTDurBble  to  the  En^lsh  syileoi  of  ooiioentratlon. 
Oa  Jw  coDlni;,  iu  the  tin  chapter  at  Wn  3d  book,  (tbL  ii.  p.  906.)  where  be  treMi 
cipiady  uf  die  "  Defocu  of  the  Engliib  Laws,"  ■fter  obserriiig,  that  "  ibe  coaceD- 
tntion  o(  iJI  the  biboiwli  in  oae  spot,  'u  une  uf  tbe  incomieiMnca  of  ODt  »slnn  of 
tegblatlan,"  he  goea  on  to  apeati  of  oar  circuits  in  tbe  following  terma.  "  It  is  Ine 
llat  <mrj  ax  montha  tbe  jadgei  of  the  different  cODrti  go  circoits,  and  bold  regularly 
two  aaaliei  a  year  in  each  connlj ;  hut  ihongh  the  English  pride  themaetTea  in  that 
tbetr  hutitnttaaa  are  tamed  tocondacl  the  dUlribulion  of  justice  to  the  doora  of  erery 
citiaeD,  jet  these  aisiiei  answer  in  reality  no  other  purpose  ihati  that  of  Inquiring  into 
■M^  muiera  of  het  aa  bare  been  remtlled  to  them  fnmi  one  or  othei  of  tbe  mart* 
Mtiog  at  WeitnJnater.  It  is  befnre  tbtt  court  that  tbe  auit  is  instilated ;  and  belbra 
it  alao  nmst  every  contested  point  of  law  be  finslly  adjodicaled.  It  is  there  that  all 
qaritioaa  not  submitted  to  tbe  jury  are  eiamincd — that  application  nasi  he  laada  to 
Kt  a^e  TVidicts  already  obtdned — and  that  a  new  trial  may  be  directed,*  &c.  ttc. 
"  Wntt  Ihia  ili^t  surrey,  it  nuy  be  aeen  bo«  injuiloiu  such  an  inidtution  Biuil  be  to 
the  inlefeMa  of  sailors  rendii^  at  tbe  distance  of  lOO'leaguet  and  more  froa  the 
■etropoGi,  and  what  enormoua  eipenae  lanat  he  occasioned  by  it — •■  tiptmt  tnUrb  h 

Tba  abine  eitnct  will  be  considered   as  tolerably  eonclaare  whb  respect  la 
M.  Ueyer's  opinion — and  we  can  discover  nothing  eiaggeialed,  oolhiiig  false  oi  mit- 
lalua,  in  the  riew  whic^  be  takes  of  the  (object. 
-    VOL.  III.   NO.  Vt.  K  K 
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in  such  as  to  denuind  tmperativelj  a  reviston  of  our  courU,  no 
less  dian  of  the  laws  which  govern  their  decisioDs;  ami  whaMvet 
steps  may  efentually  be  taken  to  facilitate  the  attainment  of  (bo 
purposes  of  litigation,  one  thing  is  at  least  abundantly  certain— 
that  no  fear  can  be  more  absurd  and  viaiiHkary,  than  that  {which 
is  sometimes  expressed)  of  the  possibility^  in  a  »tate  of  socic:tr  *■> 
coiBpIfcated  and  arbficia)  as  that  under  which  we  now  live,  of  law 
ever  being  rendered  too  chea^,  or  justKe  too  readily  acoeastbie. 

It  is  far  from  our  wish  or  intention  to  Overcharge  the  defceta 
of  any  system,  least  of  all,  that  under  the  govemnieflt  of  which  we 
live.  But  it  will  surely  not  be  imputed  to  us,  eifter  as  dattiMsr 
orprejudice,  if  we  assert,  that  the  evib  incident  to  the  admioisbs- 
tion  of  justice  in  England,  are  those  of  espeuse  and  delay,  great 
in  amount,  beyond  the  example  perhaps  of  any  other  age  or 
nation,  nnd  boUi  continually  on  the  increase.  Of  these  two  evib, 
the  de4ay  of  jvstioe  is  the  most  formidable  and  grievous;  both 
because  it  necessarily  involves  the  fotvaar,  and  because  it  con- 
prises,  moreover,  a  suspension  of  ri^trfiil  'enjf^ments,  the-  more 
irritating  and  vexatious,  the  more  heart-sickening  nod  oppreaatM^ 
because  it  is  so  easily  susceptible  of  removal,  and  be<»itse  its 
removal  is  solely  dependent  on  the  will  of  a  government  institwted 
for  no  other  pwpose  Uimi  the  distribution  of  justice.  It  is,  in 
short,  tyranny  of  the  very  woret  and  most  goadii^  description; 
and  it  cannot  be  too  constantly  present  to  the  minds  and  under- 
standings of  those  who  are,  or  may  be,  from  time  to  time,  com- 
missioned to  inquire  into  the  abtrscs  of  law,  and  to  devise  remedies 
for  them,  that  this  is  the  true  and  only  useful  end  of  their  office.* 

AsinnH  judicial  proceedi^s  somf  expense  ia  perhaps ttoawwl- 
abTe,  so  sOftie  'delay  also  is  not  only  unaVoidaUe,  birt  -actualty  ex- 
pedient and  desirable;  somuch,however,and  no  more,  as  to  ensure 
the  benefits  of  completeness  in  the  preparation,  and  natnrity  in  Ihc 
jud^^nt.  AH  beyond  this,  is  positive  aiidcmrfttyustice;  and  it 
may  arise  from  defects  either  in  the  law  itself,  or  m  the  forms  of 
procedure,  or  in  the  mode  of  administration,  orhiaH  three  causes 
united.  Of  these,  we  apprehend  that  the  flrst  is  the  leaA  op<n- 
tive>  and  by  far  the  least  injurious,  insomuch,  that  wlimever  it  is 

*  We  ma^  h«*  be  accnnl  of  indulginE  iii  loo  great  iuice  of  eaprecaon,  but  wc49»- 
BOt  prcnH-OQOuneltes  toretnclor  madif;  anv  of  our  pbnuca.  We  bave  beco  tali 
indeed,  thai  "  U  dtdain  about  (Ik  eapen>c  sf  lUigatioQ  operattng  ■■  a  denial  tb  jgi- 
(ke,"  and  m  ionh,  "is  one  of  the  iRotI  mcMiidcrate  and  gTVMdlMi  euggOMbiat 
•Mhliili  can  be  patnicd  on  the  fiublici''  aiiti,  iri^i  llie  aame  bmih  that  he  adMta-ihe 
n|>enHi  of  irNncaim  to  be  one  of  the  most  bcav;f  nrtioles  under  Wie  head  uf  oliargc,  lh« 
»mer  goM  onio  awert  (ino»(grafui(«n/^)  t]iat  it  a  oiw  which  "  nnnwi  be  reduced"— 
for  that  "  local  coarti  uwuJd  net  adinimit«r  JuMtoe  with  purity,''  aid  tbu  "dmirli 
Mnto  bemade-nnre  fraqnnt.''  Belureire  ailagolhcr  abnidoB  the  cause  af  rdbnu, 
we  iMsl  be  ntwed  Car  demanding  sotae  proof  in  supporl  of  Uie«  eilnotdatrj  at 
ralhct  iticoiuiilcnt  ajserlion). 
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Vnop9Wd  tq  altf  r  tbp  M^  upon  *ny  B»bjq 
r»ir  prgiMBpnt.  i?herijer  it  is  not  iB,or,e  fof  i 
th,9t  ww^ent  laifd-ma^ks  should  b^  3f^er< 
Vi4  unfhynged  iq  jio^iuon,  ,thj^  %t  t}ji 
blwJfLpo  doffn  merejy  bsc^i^s?  ,<*je<c,ti«j^i 
ip^ti?^  PT  ^y«?  W  »iBe  ^ighl  ^?gree  u 
priaciple,  }*■«  ffcpuW  rpqwire  fjiStef  a  ^tWfl 
•hip  or  wis«^f  fo  ()p  wa4e  0<^,  b^^ow  ' 
^at  ^Iteration  iu'die  Jj(,w,qJ  teflyfe^^pf  d 
The  lOjMosl  facUitj  ^ttoyld  be  given  Jg  tt 
rejjX  ^eciq?  ^^  ,oivp,ership  qj  J^ansfljf^sioi 

K'jBtPf .  Iy.*afrw.tji>,"^^«ent,  tgst,aipeatajy 
i,  beyond  th)^,  we  doul^t  much  whet 
the  (UjVt  of  ^  J,egislatvFe  is  to  be  y^'nha 
C99cededy  >ve  ;lbin(L  jit.oughf  not  so  to  )f,\ 
&)m  thai  iftf  putbjic  opinion  strongly  ^ai 
cjtaf^e  jpn^fte^.  Possibly,  /ijiis  m^y  b 
ffiayop  ^  ihp  ha^-^lgod,  and  of  the  . 
^^e0  0/  wtcijftssiw  r  ^^  w^  '^**  "'O'  V^^" 
mrtanw,  the  {trg^u^ients  for  adherence 
.4^iuw£uh  those  ;Cgr  the  subversion  t^  it  j 
^Auch  st^tling  suggestions  as  that  of  at 

"  fictipas  .of  l^v^"  joiiqe  of  its  mo^t  fvui^ainental  pri.ijcip]l^^  .W|e 
.caiutpt  hj^lp  eqtertaioing  a  fellow- feeling  with  fV.^  .^f^peptahJ^ 
class  of  persoDS  whom  we  ha.ve  «eeii  sowe^shere  defijg^^ted,  ^ 
"  the  venen4>le  .old  conwyancers,  vi:ho  begiiji  to  Xre^ble  ,^^st  jtbey 
Jihould  be  pt^ed  (o  unlearn  aU  the^-  ^Dcieot  le^cnin^, 

«t  qoB 

Imberfaes  didic^K,  jeoes  .puxleodii  fate^-" 

Par  different  is  the  question  ,as  t 
,t»ei|ie  merely  the  means  emj^oye^  j 
j|oj)Ie|i  of  .prescriptioii  can  justify  1 
jlVadapted '  to  the  en^  in  viewj  ^( 
ifrqm  uiDovation  oppose  itself  to.the  a 
J^edfor  the  same  qlne(;t.  SimpUq 
ought  to  be  the  only  rples  .01  S*^ 
.theory  of  tegisli|tion.  The  rop^Ttt 
^ort.  AV  useless  ofHqes  ought.tp  b 
impede  the  \^y;  all  fictions  tp  be^ 
ynd  mystify.  Here  it  is  that  the  gr 
be  cqrried  on  to  the  most  advantage- 
— the  harvest  si^re — the  risk  little  or  aotomg. 

Hdstly — akhouj^  it  ts  the  .wqi^t  species  of  econoifiy,  y/ytiti^ 
Jieglects   to  provide  suitable  means  for  the  prompt  and  perfect 
K  kS 
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adnuDistratioii  of  jiutoce;  and  althovg^,  where  such  meana-kre 
wanting,  it  19  in  vun  that  we  seek  to  simplify  or  abridge,  either 
the  law  itself,  or  the  mode  of  inforcing  it ;  we  are,  notwithntand- 
it^,  atrongly  of  opinion  that  the  government  of  this  coontiT 
cannot  be  justified  in  materially  increasing  the  bortlien  to  which 
the  nation  is  already  subject  in  support  of  its  judicial  eatabttib- 
ment,  without  first  placing  that  establishment,  with  its  preaeat 
resources,  on  a  footing  of  the  greatest  efficiency  that  its  actnal 
constitution  will  permit.  So  long  as  the  Court  of  C<MnnH>a 
Pleas  has  only  half,  and  that  of  Exchequer  not  a  quarter  of  its 
time  occupied  with  the  business  brought  before  it,  it  is  in  yaia 
that  the  overwhelming  excess  of  custom  attracted  by  the  supwior 
tribunal,  can  be  urged  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  augmentation. 
The  institution  of  local  judicatures,  if  to  be  at  all  insisted  on, 
must  be  defended  on  other  grounds  Uian  the  mere  inadequacy  of 
the  metropolitan  courts  to  the  discharge  of  tbor  allotted  func- 
tions ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sanctity  of  custom  is  to  be 
pleaded  for  the  retention  of  the  circuit  system  in  preference  to 
such  an  establishment)  it  seems  to  be  of  the  first  and  most  urgent 
necessity  that  steps  should  be  taken  for  obviating,  by  the  more 
frequent  return  of  those  periodical  visitations,  and  by  dieir  con- 
tinuance at  each  stage  of  their  respective  progresses  so  long  aa  to 
leave  no  cause  unheard  and  undisposed  of  that  is  ready  for  hear- 
ing, the  heavy  reproach  to  which  the  administration  of  country 
justice  is  at  present  unanswerably  liable. 

There  is,  however,  another  species  of  judicial  economy  which 
can  hardly  be  too  highly  rated,  although  there  is  often  great  diP 
ficulty  aa  to  the  right  means  of  inforcing  it — die  economy  ai 
time;  an  article  of  inestimable  value,  and  which  we  have  some- 
times heard  most  unjusUy  depreciated  by  being  set  down  as 
of  no  account  when  weighed  with  the  demands  of  strict  and 
impartial  justice.  In  one  sense  this  is  indeed  an  undemable 
axiom — but  by  no  means  so  when  employed  in  that  which  it.ts 
usually  made  to  signify,  when  adduced  as  an  apology  either  for 
indolent  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  judge,  or  for  egoistical 
prolixly  on  that  of  the  advocate ;  and  it  is  accordingly  a  matter 
of  well-known  experience, — not  to  name  aiw  of  the  present^judges, 
we  refer  to  the  state  of  business  in  the  Rolls  Court  during  the 
time  of  Sir  William  Grant  for  our  example, — that  the  character 
of  the  bench  influences  that  of  the  bar,  and  tiiat  the  optniom 
entertained  by  the  latter  of  the  unremitting  vigilance  and  strict 
attention  exercised  by  the  former,  operates  aa  a  severer  ohet^ 
upon  the  license  of  loose  and  disjointed  talk,  as  well  as  upon  still 
more  lilamable  habits  of  practice,  than  any  other  consider- 
ation whatever.     Ii  was  the  saying  of  a  great  equity  judge,  still 
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presidlinK,  ttiat  the  first  duty  of  an  advocate  is  to  the  court,  the 
next  to  binuelf,  and  the  tfiird  only  to  his  client  Perhaps  the 
Older  might  have  been  well  varied  by  placing  self-respect  as  his 
b^est  obligation,  and  substituting  the  public  (whose  officer  he 
is)  in  place  of  the  judge,  as  the  second  object  of  reverence. 
Iliere  ta  no  question,  we  think,  but  that  die  cGent,  peculiar  as  is 
the  nature  of  his  claim  for  defence  and  protection,  must  be  con- 
tntt  to  cede  the  point  of  priority  in  favour  of  both  the  former. 
It  ought  never  to  b«  absent  from  die  mind,  either  of  the  advocate 
or  of  the  judge,  that  every  minnte  uselessly  consumed  in  the  hear- 
ing of  a  cause  is  so  much  of  the  public  time  unjustly  taken  from 
those  whose  property  it  is,  and  who  have  a  direct  right  to  the 
provident  and  thrifty  administration  of  it.* 

"  Words  are  the  wheeb  of  tbonght,  by  Heaven  impell'd — 

Snch  as  of  old  the  raptured  bud  behdd. 

What  time  be  sat  by  Chebar's  silent  strand 

Amongst  the  captives  in  Chaldsan  land — 

Whitber  tbe  spirit  directs  itiU  doom'd  to  go. 

With  bim  to  soar  above,  or  sink  below. 
"  Yet  better  far  to  want  tbe  ^ft  of  meecb. 

All  godlike  though  it  be  when  used  to  preach 

■  Amopg  ihe  vuious  pUai  v bicfa  hiTS  been  mKRCited  for  rendei^ng  lbs  Coatt  at 
EicfanjBcr  of  KinK  publii;  atililj,  and  which  hare  KUhitherto  b«ii  feoDtl  imnacticabl* 
b  coowqnenM  of  Uieir  mppoted  encraidimeQt  on  "  Tealed  ioteroli,"  there  i>  one 


oldch  KciH  liable  to  no  lach  objection,  bnt  which,  t>eTertbtle«,  bas  oat  petfaap*  met 
wllfa  ail  tbe  atlentkn  it  merit*.    We  alhide  to  a  icbeme  for  nfcrriiig  it  to  t^t  court  to 
BMOito  all  Dimeceuuy  or  imleTaot  ii^menli,  whether  of  cooiuel  or  partie*,  and 
Gkowise  lo  «ettle  all  p«nt>  of  ditpule  between  comuel,  eitba  ai  to  the  right  of  pee- 
aadienee,  or  in  any  wij  aiiiinc  mm,  but  not  beaiing  npwi  the  iDeiiti  of,  the  (eraral 
caaie*  act  down  tot  beating. — I«l  na  (oppoae,  for  eiample,  tbe  GiUowbig  dUogiK,  m 
"C*"PJ>''g  III*  tfce  DOW  nniallj  demled  lo  nporti,  m  the  mottling  pepcn,  of  what 
pMaa  between  tbe  Bar  and  Ibe  Bench,  preiiouiJ;  (o,  or  in  tbe  coune  of,  loma  im- 
portanl  triaL 
Mr.  X.  •'  Hj  Lord,  I  am  for  Ibe  plabiliff ;  and  ■ . .  . 
IW  Idrd  C.  "  Hr.  X.,— 1>  what  jou  bare  to  nj  to  the  pnrpoM?" 
Mr.  X.  "  ISj  Loid,  I  tnut  I  am  incapable  of  occn[iyipg  youi  lordsUp'l  lime  trfdi 
^-g  I  do  not  mjaelf  judge  lo  be  to  the  pnrpoie.  ^Therefore,  with  yoor  lord^p'i 


ajUiiiigld 
permidion," 


TV  Ijird  C  "  Mr.  X., — wiD  what  von  hate  to  laj  ocenp;  tbe  lime  of  the  Conit 
Bora  than  baltan  boarr 

Mr.  X.  ••  Uj  I>ord,  I  leallj  cannot  undertake  to  conSiw  m;  aignBent  wltUn  any 
preeiae  Ihnita  m  to  time.*' 

Tlml^rdC.  "Then,  Mr.  X.,;au  muillakelt  tolbe  Coort  of  Excbequer." 

Tba  «HdkDce  of  the  plu  pmnned  cooMMi,  bowcKT,  in  thit.  We  ihall  look  in 
■ifa  tor  a  inuiDptioD  of  Mr.  X.'i  ditconne  in  the  neit  momiof^i  report  of  EuJteqocr 
proeeedkigt.  Thilber  the  argument  will  nerer  be  curied ;  und  the  Baton  of  that 
i«neiable  Conrt  will  itin  remain  In  fuJl  enjoyment  of  their  privileged  octuneuMdf^itiCatf, 
•DdiatDrbed  bja  ipeoea  of  reform  to  apparently  roenwng  to  their  prvscriptiTe  rights  j 
while  Ibe  overinHhCDed  Chancery  will  reap  tbe  fall  beoefil  of  tbe  new  ngnlatjon,  and 
Mr.  X-'iqteedi,  cot  down  to  the  allowed  dinMnuani,  will  terte  u  a  patlern.in  reipeol 
of  duration,  not  only  for  hia  own,  but  for  all  locceedlng  ■igamenli  in  the  aamo  Court, 
by  whomeoever  iDpported. 
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ilQ  Utyit—Ori  the  Ju^idelfttttUiaioiu 

The  WcHrUs  bf  justice,  freed<fti,  Ttttnrf.  senie^ 

Ttf  more  WJ  jrt(bo4,  fitt  ««  tftJqnetfni, 

Bt  it^Mig  bmttUloTr  to  eUeH^ilj  OC  ntO 

Thfc  tide  of  Just  inwdtiTC  «'tr  «m  Nmt, 

CoMmlmd  ibe  right, « i^raWte  the  wrrtig, 

OiTBCtMragettfdNweak,  andjadgmeiit  lotiwitraogi 

AYOi  better  far  t«  *mt  'A,  ihui  euf^ 

Xj]  fiJubaod's  caiiae — to  txaea,  or  dertroy. 

Pervert  the  law>  conAiund  the  fact,  or  raise 

riishonourd  tropbiei  of  preposteroiu  praise  j 

ffay,  better  than  to  use  io  idle  Sow 

Of  fond,  QAniedtiiilg  phrased,  of  UstUtr 

In  waste  of  thne,  muiM  pinhig  sdHoi^  lliBtUfc 

The  court's  delay,  attd  jaMke  MM  thebhlme  ; 

Tn  firm  in  iedioU«  ewi%,  W  kMkdy  praft 

Of  all  thingf^— *irte  the  talyeM  ctf  Oebue)— 

UDmindAd  of  the  pAAta  hotirs]  that  rtft 

And  lackey  Still  ibe  ebbrlot  of  ibc  inBi 

Regardlen  of  each  tigH  of  alenl  rebuk*. 

The  hapless  adreratiry'b  hopeless  look> 

The  yawn  that  Justice  Taioly  strives  to  hide. 

The  long,  long  list  of  caiises  still  untried ; 

Rapt  in  one  tote  perfection — deaf  and  blind 

I'u  all  without,  around,  before,  behind." 
Wis  huve  nttt,  however,  forgotten  ihttt "  Facit  ibdignatio  venusi" 
and  in  trailscl-ibllig  the  itr&rHi  einiSiotiS  of,  peiliRps,  adme  dUap- 
potnle^  Biiilori  or  baffied  antagonisti  ire  must  oot  be  suf^HMed 
WillHig  Vo  Shttitt  m,  bt  Ctntnt«iiance,  the  tulgar  obloquy  too  |«im' 
rull^'  ckii  oil  an  hcittburable  {IrdFesSidn  on  hbcount  of  the  errots 
or  wetakDesses  of  some  of  its  membera.  Still  less  would  we  be 
Uhdcrstbtxi  to  ittclbdti  all  the  itidividuals  composing  an  inferior 
Ibiit  -itUl  very  useful  attd  cl'editable  tiass  of  pt-acdtiotiefs.  In  odc 
sweeping  aentence,  under  di«  deoominaton  of  those 
"  Who  UdKetbe  imttKni:&l  mind 

A  mere  mathinS,  in  endless  round  to  grind 

Food  for  the  loud-tongued  wranglers  of  the  bar. 

Or  forge  the  weapons  of  forensJc  wtr." 
.We  are  quite  aware  tliat  the  higher  and  vt^6it  ^espeCtUbkt — 
who  are  also  by  far  the  most  numerous^-of  bt>th  classeSt  are  not 
inly  well  acqttaihted  wfth  the  duiiw  Which  ihey  dwe  to  Ihem- 
BcWcs  anii  to  the  j^uhlic,  (and  Which,  be  it  refn^mbefed,  iaa 
seldom^  if  ever,  be  at  variance  with  the  Teal  interests  a^  tiie«r 
ctietttS,)  bst  pt^aise  4bddtditi*l;r-  Slill  there  «tie  iwi  ^nxamg 
OccasioiiS  to  which  the  ceiisiii^  t>iit  t6o  well  applies,  atid  for  wbttA 
even  the  voice  of  the  satirist  caitnot  be  said  to  speak  the  laaguag^ 
of  eli^gertMioii. 

But  enough  on  a  subject  whidi  ia  neithei-  Very  Agteeibte  fa 
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.    1^  tie  principal  Catmina  i^  EitirOpt.  Altl- 

ilMtf,  aor  can  be  reproBeDted  u  in  anji  ihapa  the'fit  tnt^ecl  for 
legialktive  intorferetice,  any  more  than  tliaee  internal  regulation! 
for  the  convenience  of  the  court  in  the  despatch  of  budinesa,  upon 
which,  and  (still  more)  upon  the  strict  and  undeviadng  adherence 
to  which,  depend!  bo  much  of  the  tnie  efficacy  of  law  and  di!i 
Iribution  of  3u!ttcfl.  We  have  wandered  aufli^cientl;  from  the 
Bot^Act  to  >^teh  we  profcBSed,  in  the  dutset,  that  it  ws!  our  design 
to  restrict  onndves,  and  from  what  we  comider  to  be  our  duty 
ai  /oreign  reviewers.  Bnt  we  trust  to  obtain.  Coi^venes!  in  ccmi- 
sideratioB  of  the  vital  importance  of  questions  which  we  should 
in  vain  attempt  to  treat  upon  the  footing  of  a  mere  literary  dis- 
cussion, in  which  we  have  no  other  interest  than  as  a  matter  of 
CFiticism.  Mo  man  can  calaily  coBtempIate  the  present  state  of 
society  in  this  eonntry,  without  being  fully  impressed  with  the 
eonvictioD  that  a  great,  although,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  a  gradual  and 
safe,  revolution  in  its  judicial  and  legal  establishments,  is  on  the 
«ve,  and  in  the  very  course,  of  being  accomplished.  No  nun 
can  doubt  the  wisdom  of  catling  in  the  aid  of  experience  from  all 
quarters  to  direct  and  assist  iu  progress;  nor  will  any  man 
venture  to  dispute  the  soundness  of  the  recommendation,  which 
it  is  ofir  humble  but  earnest  endeavour  to  inforce  on  those  who 
are  actually  engaged  in  Uie  work  of  reform, — to  keep  always  in 
sight  the  first  principle  <tf  legislation — that  of  rendering  justice 
equally  uid  universally  accessible. 


AlT.  IV, — Memtirti  de  Michel  Ogipski,  sur  la  Polo^e  et  let 
Polonaii,  depuis  nSSjutqu' d  la  Jin  de  1815.  Paru.  1827. 
4  vols.  8vo. 
The  fall  of  an  ancient  and  once  powerful  kingdom,  its  obliteration 
fFom  the  political  map,  the  eitinction  of  its  very  name,  are  event* 
too  awful,  too  calamitous,  not  to  attract  the  sympathies  of  man- 
ki«d  at  the  time.  But  ^fter  the  ordeal  is  paat,  and  the  sacrifice 
consummated,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  historian  calmly  to  ittr 
veatigate  the  causes  of  this  result.  If  it  should  prove,  as  is  generally 
ih»  case,  that  the  institutions  of  the  country  and  the  ordinations  of 
society  were  so  vicious  as  to  lead  to  their  own  destruction,  our 
feelings  of  regret  will  be  considerably  alleviated.  Poland  and 
Venice  are  two  striking  contemporary  instances  of  such  a  consuo^ 
madon  in  our  days.  Id  bodi  of  these  the  patricians  were  every- 
thing, the  people  nothing.  In  bodi  the  nominal  sovereigns  were 
elective  and  powerless.  Both  fell  by  the  unjust  attacks  of  foreign 
ambition;  not,  however,  until  they  had  loi%  nourished  ui  theic 
boootns  the  germs  of  corruption  and  decay. 
"Fbe  nM   govemmeut  of   Poland  was   l<Mig  since   called    t 
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poltlicstiiioMter,  and  not  widioiit  rramn.  It  uahed  the  sin  «C  - 
digarchj,  of  wltenry,  of  religKnu  intoleruice,  tmi  of  uMrchy. 
Tbe  only  ckueos  in  the  StUe,  who  really  cooUitnted  Afe 
naboD,  were  the  nobtea.  This  nobility  is  said  to  have  amotmted 
to  neari;  a  million  of  indivtduals  of  both  seies,  about  oae-fifteenth 
of  the  whole  populatioD.  When  all  the  nobles  wa«  called  t» 
ams  with  their  respective  retinues,  in  cases  ofgreat  cawryncy,  they 
oowld  muster  a  force  of  170,000  cavalry.  The  reqnisitca  yvhiA 
constituted  a  noUe  were,  his  actual  possession  of,  or  descent  firom 
ancettora  once  possessed  of,  a  freehold  estate;  his  not  follow- 
ing any  lucrative  trade  or  profesaioo,  and  the  lib^ty  of  chortsk^ 
his  place  of  residence.  As,  however,  a  very  stnall  number  of  the 
■obles  were  actually  wealthy,  many  of  the  poorer  class  were  either 
supported  bytheir  ridier  brethren,  or  were  provided  for  by  ge- 
Teninent.  The  great  landed  proprietors  generally  entertained  a 
numenHis  retinue  of  these  noble  dependents.  All  the  noblea 
were  considered  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  were  ehgible  to 
anyt^ce  or  dignity;  but  weiJth  being  in  Poland,  as  well -aa 
eUewhere,  the  sonrce  of  influence,  a  few  leading  families  mo- 
nopolized the  honours  and  offices  of  the  state.  Alter  the  nobles^ 
tea  imgo  viiervaUo,  came  the  burghen,  or  freemen  of  those 
towns  miicb  had  obtained  charters  of  incorporation.  The  first 
of  these  towns  was  Cracow;  its  charter  dating  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  burghers  were  not  subject  to  military  or  feudal 
service;  they  appointed  their  own  burgomaster  and  municipal 
council,  and  had  their  own  police  and  criminal  courts^  which 
decided  without  appeal.  In  cases  where  a  burgher  vras  jJaintiff 
against  a  nobteman,  he  was  obliged  to  carry  the  suit  before  tlie 
movincial  courts,  which  were  under  the  direction  of  tbe  nobles ; 
but  if  defendant,  he  was  tried  beiixe  the  magistracy  of  bis  own 
town.  Formerly,  the  towns  sent  nuncios  or  deputies  to  the  Diet, 
but,  by  degrees,  they  lost  this  right,  especially  after  the  tfarooe 
becanoe  elective,  the  aristocracy  being  jealous  of  any  syn^tdMss 
of  nproximatioD  between  the  Crown  and  the  Commons. 

The  fanners  fonned  another  class  of  the  populatioo;  they 
rented  the  estates  of  the  nobles,  and  though  dependent  on  the 
latter,  they  enjoyed  sufficient  consideration,  and  were  even  ad- 
mitted Bt  their  .landlord's  table.  But  by  far  the  most  numerous 
aad  most  degraded  part  of  the  people  were  the  boors  or  peasanta, 
who  were  bound  to  the  soil  on  which  they  were  bom,  and  belonged 
to  its  proprietor,  for  whom  they  were  obliged  to  work  one-half  of 
their  time.  Wlien  a  young  peasant  married,  his  lord  assigned 
him  a  certain  portion  of  Isnd  sufficient  for  his  scanty  support, 
with  icaltle  and  implements  of  husbandry,  materials  for  a  hut,  and 
a  few  domestic  utensils.    In  return,  the  peasant  worked  for  his 
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BSBtor  three  d^rs  in  the -week.  When  the  «atate  ir^aM,Aa 
viUagera  were  tmufeTred  .with  it, to  the  new  propiietor.  If  a 
Urmet  ratted  an  eetMe,  the  peMAUta  who  lived  upon  it  wei* 
included  in  the  lease,  aod  the  fanner  wu  entitled  to  the  sme 
poftioo  of  labour  from  them  as  their  lord.  Such  ia  still  ^e  co»- 
dition  of  the  peuastry  in  Etost  parts  of  Poland  and  Rusaia.  But 
the  worst  feature  iu  the  ayatem  wae,  that  the  law  did  not. suf- 
ficiently protect  thepersons  of  the  peasants  against  the  caprica 
of  their  masters.  Till  the  fourteenth  century  the  nobles  had 
abaolute  right  of  life  and  death  over  th^r  boora.  Caaimir  .-th* 
Great  was  the  first  to  estaUish  a^/uM  for  the  murdec  of- a  peaamtu 
Ue  also  enacted  a  law  of  iidieritaace,  by  which  the  aoxt  kisanam 
was  entitled  to  the  scanty  apparel  and  moveables  of  a  deceased 
peasaaL  Another  law  was  pasaeijf  by  whkb  a  peasant,  whose 
wife  or  daughter  had  been  dishonoured  by  a  noble,  became  fice 
to  qnit  the  estate.  But  the  courts,  which  had  to  j  udge  of  the  cases . 
contemplated  by  tbeae  atatutea,  were  in  the  hands  or  under  the 
iaflBettce  of  the  nobility;  and  it  was  a  received  aiiom  in  Poland 
that  '•'  no  serf  could  carry  a  suit  against  his  maater."  However, 
in  1768  a  law  waa  passed  in  the  Diet,  declaring  the  murder  of  • 
peasant  a  capital  cnme ;  but  then,  in  order  to  prove  the  fact,  the 
perpetrator  must  be  taken  injiagranti  crimme,  and  two  noblemes 
or  four  peasants  were  required  as  witnesses.  > 

EvMi  the  liberal  constitution  of  1791>  v^le  it  proclaimed  "  a 
perfisct  and  entire  liber^  to  all  people,"  explained  its  meaniBg 
by  adding,  that  "  whatever  libertiea,  granU,  and  conventions  bet- 
tween  the  proprietors  and  their  villagers  might  be  entered  into  in 
fuUire,  such  ^reements  abould  be  reciprocally  binding,  not  only 
<m  the  actual  contracting  parties,  but  also  on  thar  successors  by 
inheritance  or  acquisition,  by  which  m^ms  the  right  of  resump^ 
lion  over  an  emancipated  serf  was  taken  away  for  ever. 

Rdigious  dissentions  contributed  their  abare  towards  the  dUao- 
Intioa  of  Poland.  The  Catholic  clergy  were  numerous  aod 
wealthy,  and  they  violently  opposed  the  doctrines  of  the  Refonnv- 
tioD,  which  spread  rapidly  in  the  sixle^ith  ceutury.  The  refoimera, 
however,  increased  in  numbers,  especially  under  S^[iamund  Au- 
gustus, who  favoured  them:  there  were  Lutherans  and  CdvinistSj 
besides  Arians,  and  the  followers  of  the  Greek  church.  All  tbeae 
were  known  by  the  appelUUoB  of  DimdaUt.  By  the  Pacta 
ctmeaiia,  or  Charter,  to  which  the  P<Jes  required  Henry  of  Valoi» 
to  swear  in  1573,  the  Dissidents  were  formally  admitted  to  an 
equality  of  rights  with  their  Catholic  couutrymen;  but  during  the 
following  reigns  they  saw  themselves  by  degrees  excluded  from 
all  the  <^Gea  of  the  State,  which  the  sovere^,  being  a  Catholic, 
bestowed  upon  those  of  his  own  commuiuon.     The  Catholka 
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ttewiK  obtained  poMtsam  «f  most-of  the  eowti  of  jodicBtarat 
Ibaj  influenced  tfae  <4eeli«Ds  of  the  nuoeioa,  mad  the  dimdent 
■obililj  became  eipoMd  to  Bnineroiis  venttcns  and  wtmayaneet, 
mAoat  a  pomilHlitf  of  obtaining  redren.  Proadytism  waa  haay 
■t  work,  and  tbe  law  tie  haretieo  rehpso  inflicted  severe  peoahie^ 
■amnf  wbicii  was  tbe  loss  of  property,  upon  thoae  converta  to 
GubolictMn  wbo  siiotitd  retori)  to  their  former  religion.  Tbe 
DiaaideBta  were  forbidden  to  build  new  charcbea  and  chapels. 
Tbe  Tnu-  Peter  tbe  Great,  as  a  raeraber  of  the  Gireok  Qiunii, 
and  Ae  CourtB  of  Pmsftia,  England,  and  Denmark,  ail  ienoo- 
atrated  at  various  times  in  favour  of  the  Dissidents,  but  to  litde 
dfeet  At  last  tfae  Confederacy  of  Tbom,  in  1 767.  supported  by 
Ruaaian  bayonets,  brooght  the  matter  to  an  issue ;  the  DiesideRK 
were  restored  to  their  rigbts>  Aough  not  witbont  a  -saBgrnaary 
atr«ggte  in  several  parts  of  tbe  conntry,  which  partook  of  both  the 
cfaaractBr  of  civil  and  rriigious  war.  And  here  it  is  melancboly 
•o  bdiold  on  one  side  intolerance  allied  wiA  patriotism,  and  on 
the  other,  d>e  canse  of  a  persecuted  people  supported  by  over- 
JbetriM^  foreigners.  The  oppressed  Dissidents,  unaUe  to  obtain 
vedresB  from  their  own  countiymen,  accepted,  as  a  boon,  the  iun- 
diouB  assistance  of  Russia,  and  this  became  one  of  tbe  principal 
Mad  most  plausible  pretexts  for  foreign  interference  im  ^e  aCiiin 
of  Poland. 

Having  premised  these  few  remaiks  for  such  oi  our  readers  as 
may  have  forgoOmi  the  series  of  events  diat  led  to  die  calastiopbe 
trf  Poland,  we  come  to  the  work  before  us,  which  treats  of  aub- 
•eqaent  times.  Count  Oginski's  Memoirs  unite  history  with 
biography :  the  author  acted  a  considerable  part  in  tbe  last  stra^ 
gle  i)f  Pohsb  independence,  and  afterwards,  condemned  to  exile, 
travelled  through  many  lands,  seeking  ereryvt^iere  for  aid  to 
the  cause  -of  bis  oppressed  conntry.  Disappointed  and  unde- 
■cetved  by  stem  expeiience,  he  at  last  gave  up  tbe  bopelese  task: 
ht  retnrtied  to  bis  borae,  and  sslMmtted  qinetly  to  the  new  raleis : 
-tat  even  then  he  did  not  foiget  tbe  interests  of  bis  country aaca. 
At  the  first  fevourable  appearances  we  find  bim  again  atandii^ 
-forward  as  tli^r  aedoas  uid  indeAtigaMe  negociator ;  having,  hy 
■Ms  upright  character  and  amiable  disposition,  ingratiated  lumself 
with  a  young  monarch  who  then  gave  great  hopes  to  mankind,  he 
used  hia  interest  entirely  for  their  benefit;  and  if  he  did  not  snc- 
<eeed  to  the  fulness  of  his  sanguine  expectations,  be  bas  at  least 
'the'eatiafRttioB  of  reflecting  that  he  1^  no  means  antried  to  in- 
sm-e  success.  In  his  private  character  Count  Oginski  stands  high 
'in  die  opinion  of  the  vanons  people  among  whon  he  has  lived. 
■  In  Pranoe,  Getmaay,  Switeerland,  and  Italy,  his  name  istnen- 
'lioaed  with  honourand  Inspect.  inhisowncotretry,n«donhi8o«a 
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cHMe,  be  Ms  bKen  iMig  known  as  ttit  iMive  phiUirthwpht.  fivtM 
fceflare  A«  bftitltKttt  he  had  disHngoished  hionelf  for  his  eacftw 
ngCMent  of  figmalture;  be  had  fottaded  a  coknj  of  a  haadred 
fkmitHR  in  mie  of  the  ttmtt  desotato  districts  of  Poland,  had  circa 
diem  land  rent  free  tar  teft  jrears,  and  piYmd«d  dien  with  Sabi- 
tatidUs.  There  is  a  canal  ttt  Polesla  mat  bears  his  -  naaw,  and 
which  bj-  uidthi^  two  rivers  one  tributary  to  tfae  Niemea  atid  the; 
Other  to  the  Dtnepel-,  opem  a  coinmutiicaticni  between  the  fiahk 
cod  the  Black  seas,  wbidl  mrgtit  become  of  g;reat  use  to  tb« 
bland  trade  of  Poland. 

The  first  volttme  of  these  Memoirs  is  cfaiefty  engrossed  by  the 
histary  of  the  last  stormy  years  of  Polish  independence.  The  tak 
has  been  often  told:  the  disBetitions  between  the  mapistes,  the 
weakness  of  the  king,  Stanblans  Poniatowsky,  and  his  subservien<7 
to  Catherine  of  Russia,  die  orerbearing  ton*  of  the  latter,  the  faBa- 
dotis  prombes  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  all  tended  to  confuse  and 
disor^bise  the  councils  of  (he  nation.  After  the  ^ree  powers 
had  acceded  to  the  second  dismembennent,  in  1793,  Ihtle  more 
than  the  name  of  Poland  rematned;  yet  the  last  sparks  of  eapiring 
patriotism  burst  forth  at  Cracow  nest  <7ear,  and  from  thence 
^read  a  vast  but  short-lived  conflagration  tfaroughont  the  country, 
Koscitizko  fought  as  the  last  of  the  Poles :  many  gallant  noble- 
fteo  joined  him,  and  out  auAof  was  of  the  number.  Warsaw 
and  twn  Wilna  caught  the  flame,  but  (he  efinrts  of  the  patriots 
Weve  unequal  to  contend  with  the  armed  masses  of  Prussia  and 
Russia  combined.  KosciuAo  i^H  io  batda,  and  was  Uken  pri- 
soner; Praga,  die  suburb  of  Warsaw,  was  stormed ;  the  capital 
ntrretidered;  imd  the  weak  Stanislaus  abdicated  a  throne  which 
he  ou^ht  never  to  hafe  ascended.  The  third  and  final  partition 
of  Pdand  was  consummated.  AH  these  facts  are  matters  of 
public  history,  jet  many  interesting  details-  are  found  in  tfte  work 
lefof^  Us  which  thrtiw  an  important  light  upon  that  period. 

Ogtmki  seemrs  to  tlihilc,  and  in  this  he  coincides  with  Jomim, 
ib  im  "  Histoire  des  Ou«rres  de  la  Revohjtion,*'  that  Austria 
wu  tire  fast  and  the  most  retoctant  of  the  three  powers  m  accedii^ 
tb  lltit  final  partition  of  Pohnd,  aod  that  if  she  did  so  in  1 794,  it 
was  becaaSe  she  saw  that  the '  catastrophe  'was  nnaToidable,  and 
Would  takfe  place  feven  without  her  interference.  And,  in  iact,  ' 
Aunria  lo^t,  by  ttie  extmction  of  Poland,  a  most  valuable  bulwatV 
to  her  frontiers,  for  which  efen  her  possession  of  Gallitzia  is  far 
RtitU  lining  a  sufficient  substitute.  Yet  iifae  had  sot  been  so 
werse  to  the  former  dismembermetits. 

Anodier  iibser^ation  of  Ogimki  retates  tt>  the  neglect  of  the 
ftifantty  tacriCB  in  Poland;  in  tnoseqoenceof  the  noir«(istence  of 
Ihe  third  enan,  thtre  was  neither  spirit  nor  rnstmttion  anmag 
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Ib^  foot,  soUiera.  And  bere  we  touch  agua  ou  one  great  cwwe 
of  the  duuten  of  Poland.  There  was  no  people,  but  as  immeBie 
cavalry  of  nobles,  who  in  time  of  war  draped  aftei  them  herds  of 
serfs,  ill-clothed,  and  ill-armed,  and  only  for  short  periods.  Ca- 
valry has  been  in  all  times  the  arm  of  the  oobili^,  infaotiy  that  of 
the  people.  In  feudal  times  cavalry  constitiUed,  as  latterly  in 
Poland,  the  strength  of  most  European  states,  buj^,  from  the 
decline  of  the  feudal  institutions,  through  the  increase  of  the  king^ 
power  in  most  states  of  Europe,  and  the  rising  importance  of  the 
commoners,  infantry  became  the  popular  arm  of  nations,  mad  of 
kings.  Poland  alone,  by  its  exclusive  aristocracy,  the  impotoice 
of  its  sovereigns,  and  the  slavery  of  the  people,  did  not  partake 
in  this  important  change  iu  European  tactics. 

The  second  volume  of  these  Memoirs  is  taken  up  with  the  ac- 
count of  the  author's  persoual  adventures  as  an  enugrant. 

After  tlie  murderous  storming  ot  Praga,  and  the  surrraider  of 
Warsaw  to  Suwarov,  many  of  the  Polish  patriots,  in  the  number 
of  whom  was  Oginski,  retired  to  Venice,  where  the  French 
minister,  Lallemant,  favoured  and  protected  them.  From  Venice 
the  emigrants  were  enabled  to  keep  up  a  correspondence  with 
dieir  friends  in  Poland.  Another  knot  of  Polish  refugees  was  at 
the  same  time  formed  in  Paris,  soliciting  the  assistance  of  the 
French  republic  in  favour  of  their  country.  Fine  words  were 
lavished  upon  them,  the  French  government  haviagpromised,  on 
the  faith  of  repuhliceau,  to  succour  the  Poles.  The  delusion, 
which  lasted  until  April,  179^,  was  dissipated  by  the  news  of  the 
treaty  of  Basle,  between  Prussia  and  France.  By  that  treaty  the 
French  republic  guaranteed  to  his  Prussian  Majesty  all  the  actual 
possessions  of  Prussia,  including,  of  course,  his  share  of  Poland. 
The  Polish  patriots  were  thrown  into  consteniation, — their  last 
fond  h(^e  failed  them,  they  saw  they  had  nothing  to  expect  from 
strangers.  Oginski  forwarded  a  remonstrance  in  the  name  of  his 
countrymen,  tnroush  the  Polish  agent,  Barss,  at  Paris,  and  the 
reply  of  the  Frenui  executive  was, "  that  France  required  peace 
in  order  to  heal  its  wounds,  and  to  recruit  its  exhausted  finaaces." 
"  To  console  them,  however,  it  was  added  that  die  present  peace 
with  Prussia  couJd  not  last  long,  and  then,  at  the  opening  of 
another  war,  the  French  republioms  would  either  wrest  Pound 
from  the  grasp  of  its  usurpers,  or  obtain  by  force  the  restotatioB 
of  its  independence." — vol.  li.  p.  92. 

like  shipwrecked  mariners,  who  cling  to  any  plank  or  frag- 
ment they  can  lay  hold  of,  the  Poles  now  turned  for  help  from 
democratic  France  to  despotic  Turkey.  They  fancied  that  the 
crafty  Porte,  out  of  regard  for  its  owu  security,  would  assist  them 
to  recover  their  country.     We  have  had  occasion  to  observe  in 
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tlK  ItBtOTy  of  tbe  last  thirty  yean  many  curious  anotnaUefl  alid- 
iBcoiwutescieB  in  tfae  o|niiioBS' and  conduct  of  politicianB;  we 
have  BMu,  for  iDstaace,  tfae  Ottoman  government  alternately 
ibased  and  cajoled,  reviled  and  caressed  by.  the  same  peisons' 
and  parties.  Oginski,  by  die  advice  of  tbe  French  agents 
diemselves,  was  induced  to  repair  to  Constantinople,  in  hopes 
of  prevailing  on  die  divan  to  give  an  asylum  to  the  Poles  ii^ 
Afoldana,  whence  they  might,  at  the  first  rupture  widi  Russia^ 
attempt  the  liberation  of  their  own  country.  Having  procured 
an  En^ish  passport  under  a  feigned  name,  Oginski  proceeded  to 
Naplea,  where  he  expected  to  embark  for  the  Levant.  At  that 
tnne  the  Polish  refugees  were  closely  watched  all  over  Italy>  and 
yet  our  oegociator,  on  the  very  evening  of  his  arrival  at  Naples> 
repaired  to  the  great  theatre  of  San  Carlo,  the  last  plnce,  one 
would  think,  to  which  a  person  iu' his  situation  ought  to  have 
gone.  He  had  no  sooner  entered  die  house  than  he  was  recog- 
nised by  the  Russian  minister.  Count  Golowkin,  whom  Oginski 
observes,  his  own  short-sightedness  prevented  him  from  seeing; 
an  additional  reason  why  he  should  have  kept  away  from  a  publtc 
place.  However,  Golowkin  bad  the  good  nature  to  tell  the 
Dani^  minister,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  friend  of  Oginski,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  write  to  his  court  about  him,  and  that  he  would 
probably  receive  orders  to  have  him  arrested,  and  therefore  the 
sooner  he  left  Naples  the  better.  In  fact,  the  police  of  Naples 
was  quickly  at  hb  heels ;  he  succeeded,  however,  in  evading  tneir 
search,  and  escaped  to  Rome,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to 
Leghorn,  a  neutral  and  peaceful  port,  where  he  ought  to  have 
gone  at  first.  We  have  noticed  this  circumstance  to  show  the 
want  of  sagacity  and  even  of  common  caution,  which  is  observa- 
ble at  times  in  men  entrusted  with  the  most  important  affairs, 
eapeciKlly  in  party  poHtics ;  no  wonder  that  their  measures  are 
oAtn  frustrated. 

On  his  arrival  at  Constantinople,  Oginski  put  himself  in  com- 
mmiication  with  the  French  agents  there,  and  endeavoured  to 
enter  into  correspondence  with  some  of  the  Ottoman  ministers. 
This  was  no  easy  matter  for  a  man  who  was  not  recognized  in  any 
official  character.  This  part  of  bis  narrative  reminded  us  strongly 
of  Pooiatowsky,  and  the  other  agents  of  Charles  XH.,  as  de- 
scribed by  Voltaire.  Oginski  gives  a  curious  account  of  a  review 
of  Tnrki^  troops,  disciplined  after  the  European  fashion,  «» 
it  ia  called.  Many  European,  and  especially  Frenth  Officers, 
bftd  been  engaged  for  the  purpose,  but  they  either  could  not,  or 
would  not  exert  themselves ;  the  artillery  alone  had  nndei^one 
some  improvement, — no  alteration  could  be  made  in  the  caralry ; 
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died  in  s  regiment.  Tbw  jrm  wwJwtf  Twiiehi  b»tf  iKj>n>iipaH< 
"  I  nv  than,"  Mfi  Oginki,  "  nwivavrp  Mqr  anrkwaidly  «ader  the 
aoMMPBod  of  atnat  Freoch ageni.  apd in  wnittacg'lrf  4v  ^WtPOM^ff 
dw  Grand  Visier-  .After  twe  bowi  oi  pvqil«tioni^  tbiy  halted  wd  nHH 
«t  eaie,  when  I  observed  •evenl  soldien  bolding  mU  their  Juvd*  tO  ifalir 
officen  and  Mking  for  some  monfy,  wbiUt  a  cvrier  tvittf »  4ua  fult  pf 
water  went  through  tbe  ranks,  distributing  his  iiip^ls  b^er^ge  ta  t)w 
men  who  appeared  exhausted." — p.  143. 

A  more  essential  improvenejal  had  at  that  time  taken  fiafi^ 
14  the  materiel  of  their  ittivji  tke  diroction  pi  tbe  dodt^  VM  e9- 
tnttted  to  Swedish  aiuJ  French  InapectocSf  aud  the  Tudu  hw) 
■hipt  m  well  built  sad  equipped  ««  thoce  of  ap^  otber  manriine 
power. 

Oginaki  at  laat  cditBined  an  interview  with  lhe  Greek  Piioff 
Moruzi,  first  dr<^vaaii  of  die  Porte,  a  young  xuao  .«f  eijght-and' 
twenty,  well  iDformed,  speaking  several  Ungugges  with  Aueo^, 
and  who  seemed  ^uite  copveraant  with  KsifopesLO  politi*^  "  He 
was  as  well  acquainted,"  says  Ogiuski, "  wiln  the  st^  of  p$iu^ 
in  PoUnd  as  I  was  myself."  After  adver&ng  to  Uie  fatal  disunion 
of  the  Poles,  which  had  brought  on  th^  ca}asti!ophe,  Moiupi 
tbrew  out  some  hopes,  that  in  icase  of  a  diaeraion  btuw  f  9etf«(l 
by  Sweden  agaiiut  Ruiaia,  J)ie  Turju)  would  b^o  hostijiliw^  sod 
then  the  Polish  patiiots  wouJd  have  b  favoiwa£W  »HKt>lWatjr  jEv 
co-operation  on  their  pvt.  But  Wicn  Ogin^  ip  tbe  »jgienw» 
«£  hi3  impatience,  endeavotued  to  rouse  the  vary  Gxedc  bym-fie-- 
twe  of  the  threatening  attitude  of  Gussia,  aad  of  its  weU--kQO»v 
views  upon  Constantinople,  view?  which  the  Porte  OHgbt  i» 
oppose  by  endeavoudi^  to  j^build  tUe  bulwark  of  PoUMi  ifub' 
pendence,  Moruzi  sHiiledi  and  cahnly  Aepljod.  tbsX 
"  anrok  cater  would  ^  ficn  m  Dambe'i  itd  trfnrr  fijrr  rifftU§^» 
bodingi  could  be  reaUzed,  and  that  tbe  Turkish  possestiwp  ^isith  fa  4lW 
and  Europe  were  to  nut,  aad  SiffoFded  w  Qiavy  TWoarags,  t^  ^ 
Wipire  was  fully  able  to  wilibsttuul  the  whole  of  the  nWMd  ^for;^  qf 
Russia." — p.  17s. 

_  Whibt  Qginsfci  was-lhvs.fiH^fldiit  .(^AHtftntioppJie,  the  R«s- 
■MBBsiniflter  at  tbe  Porle  feoe»v«d  legwJw  pvform^twDf  ti^  im 
■tapa.  and  obtained  .copws  of  all  b'»  lettwy  Mtd  fiwmmWfitl^fm 
to  Ifae  Frenf^  and  other  ^geirie.  O^fitH'a,  Gh^  awywilihwJ 
■«cret  iiyunotioas  ito  r^isir  every  ^Honing  ^sid  iwrijHig  Aa  4wt 
ftusaiaa  lecttioo,  to  give  a  report  of  ^  OMWKr'siwftceedHiga'd  w>>C 
tke  day.  This  Oginski  aCterwmrds  leuiied'£roqi  jibe  twxMb  «f itk# 
individual  hunaetf. 
,  >imit  that  time  (1790)  BwapfMs  hud  4>«w)(nled  iitte4|v 
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*uy  Jtcart  of  ItBlj,  aad  ww  appn»acl)ii^  die  western  iroaliers  of 
Tiukey;  liii  fwne  attracted  the  attendon  of  the  Divan.  Oginild 
ta)iB«d  bimaelf  to  tbu  new  rwag  star,  and  wrote  from  Coastao- 
ti»»|>le  IB  «aij>liatic  letur  to  the  youag  coDqueror,  endeavour- 
ipi(  to  intofett  him  io  favour  of  tita  Poks.  The  verbal  aoswei 
wUch  BoawpMite  aent  by  his  aidc-^e-camp  Sulkowsky,  who  waa 
going  on  a  missioii  to  Coiutaatiaople,  la  chanicieristig. 

"  What  can  1  promise,"  said  Boni^iBte  tboughtfully,  after  penning 
(^mftfB  cfwBtle.  "  Tell  your  ootnutryMM  tbat  I  tove  wid  tttecm  the 
Poles,  That  the  partition  of  Poland  is  nn  act  of  iniquity  which  CBBDOt 
be  long  enriarcd. . . .  That,  after  having  Mrminated  d^  ww  M  Italy,  I 
will  go  aayael^  at  tte  head  of  my  brave  tro«^  and  force  Riu«ia  to  giM 
^  Poland;  but  tell  tbem,  also,  tbat  the  Poles  niiut  not  rely  too  mncb 
upon  f<iseign  assistance ;  that  tbey  must  arm;  annoy  the  Russians  by  every 


tkeir  power,  and  keep  up  communications  with  the  disaSected 
in  the  ioterior.  All  the  fine  words  which  are  ttJd  them  at  Constauti- 
oople  wiO  come  to  nothiugi  I  amacqaainted  with  the  diplomatic jargoi^ 
and  the  indolence  of  the  Turks.  A  nation  oppressed  by  its  -ncigfaboars 
Can  rwse  itsdf  only  by  its  own  arms." 

W«ary  of  Ott»inan  irresolutioo,  Oginaki  left  Coiutxntiiio|»le, 
widi  tbe  idea  of  approaching  tbe  frontiers  of  tiis  native  oouirtry. 
tie  crossed  Rmnelia  and  Bulgana,  tben  nfected  by  tbe  plague, 
and  repaired  to  Bvohareat,  where  he  met  another  Fble,  a  man  of 
a  4awleas,  desperate  duiracber.  who  .bad  conceived  the  plan  of 
nakiog  an  irrupUoa  into  GsUitzia  at  the  time  when  all  tbe  cick 
pit^rietora  asaemble  at  I^emberg  <t9  settle  tbeir  accowUa,  and 
wben  meat  -wf  the  mcney  c^  tbe  country  is  ctdlected  there.  H« 
eipccted  to  Burpriae  and  ptuoder  all  as  well  as  the  cuftom-houae 
obeala,  to  enlist  all  the  young  men  of  the  coUegea,  the  HeFv«ats 
and  a(]firentke«,  under  tbe  banners  of  Jibwty  and  equality,  to 
faffwric  -open  tbe  piiiom  and  Uberate  all  the  tfuief^Mxa,,  in  shorl^ 
lo  pillage  the  oaontry  and  plunge  it  into  anai%hy.  "  Ogiaala 
■occeeded  by  iabmidation,  and  by  destroying  tbe  papers  of  tbe 
conspirator,  in  preventing  the  execution  of  this  nefarions  p^o- 
ject."— p.  ^47. 

I'rom  Jawy,  Q^nabi  «ontrived,  throu^  datigcrs  and  privations 
•f  every  sort,  ito  penetrate  into  Austnan  Poland.  He  eluded  the 
spMfl  mid  ith«  polioB,  and  aflar  having  seen  several  of  his  fnendk, 
be  proceeded  thvovgfa  Saiioay  and  Beiiin  -to  Pans,  irtbeae  he 
snivcd  an  .1 797>  There  he  bad  joKe  desultory  interviews  with 
ibe- ministerB  of  the  Directory,  bnt  the  peace  of  Cuntfo-Fwmia 
aaon  removed  every  particle  of  hope  the  Poles  still  entertainetf 
of  Fianch  iaterference. 

Ogiu^i  aanv  Bonapcrte  a£ler  bis  >raturn  to  Paris ;  be  MMfced 
the  air  of  sBperiority,  and  almost  iuditference,  with  which  he 
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received  the  homage  of  ill  partiea  Knd  clasaes.  When  prtunt  at 
great  assemblies,  he  used  to  shun  notice,  and  avoid  the  gaze  of 
die  cnrious,  by  moving  quickly  from  one  apartment  to  anodfer. 
At  one  of  these  JSta,  the  Swiss  Deputy  Ocbs,  a  great  adntifer  ef 
the  conqueror,  seeing  the  latter  enter  the  room,  in  the  waraMh 
of  liri  enthusiasm  laid  hold  of  the  hand  of  a  lady  who  aat  by  ban, 
bat  to  him  unknown,  and  pointing  to  the  genera),  ezctsuned, 
"  Look,  Madam,  that  is  Bonaparte."  "  I  know  it.  Sir,"  caliriy 
replied  the  lady,  "  for  he  ia.my  husband."  It  was  Joaephine.— 
p.  303. 

Seeing  no  prospect  of  being  usefnl  to  his  country  by  coatina- 
ing  a  wanderer  in  foreign  lands,  Oginski's  thougbia  now  tarrfed 
towards  home;  he  closed  hia  political  correspondence,  whkli 
could  serve  no  purpose  but  to  endanger  bim  and  others.  He 
repaired  first  to  Hamburgh,  where,  through  his  wife's  interest, 
he  obtained  leave  of  the  King  of  Prussia  to  reside  in  Prusaiaa 
Poland  with  bis  family.  There  he  lived  quietly  undl  1 802,  wheu 
the  youns  Emperor  Alexander  gave  him  pennission  to  enter  the 
Russian  frontier  as  a  Lithuanian  subject  of  Russia,  and  after  havii^ 
sworn  allegiance  at  Grodno,  Oginski  repaired  to  Petersburgh. 

Here  begins  the  account  of  his  intimacy  with  the  late  Emperor 
of  Russia,  of  whom  the  wann-hearted  Pole  speaks  in  terms  of 
devotion,  and  of  sorrow  for  his  premature  death.  Notwidutaod- 
mg  the  many  aspersions  on  Alexander's  character^  the  invidious 
insmuations  of  his  great  foe,  and  the  natural  jealousy  which  his 
interference  of  late  years  in  the  afibirs  of  other  countrtea  roused 
against  him,  we  believe  Oginski's  estimate  of  that  sovertfign's 

Dualities  to  be  mainly  correct.  Pleasing,  accompli^ed,  and  ^rcll- 
isposed,  a  certain  weakness  and  indecision  in  the  earlier,  a 
glare  of  vanity  and  a  tinge  of  mysticism  in  the  latter  years  of  his 
reign,  led  him  into  errors  with  regard  to  bis  foreign  politics; 
but  as  a  sovereign  of  Russia,  his  memory  will  remain  in  b^ 
honour  among  his  people,  as  one  of  the  greatest  benefacton  of  us 
country. 

"  Besides  all  that  I  owed  to  him  personally,"  thus  Oginski  expresaea 
himself,  "  I  was  indebted  to  bim  as  a  Pole  for  the  protection  he  granted 
to  my  countrymeo,  the  generous  confidence  he  reposed  in  tbna,  ibe 
enconragement  of  nationat  education  in  Rowian  Poland,  and  lattly,  ifce 
revival  of  my  country's  name  among  tbe  states  of  Europe." — p.  325. 

Oginski  was  at  Wilna  at  the  epoch  of  the  war  in  Prussia, 
when  Fretich  agents  were  spreading  themselves  about  Russian 
Poland,  exciting  the  people  to  rise,  and  announcing  the  arrival  of 
Kosciuzko  in  die  vau  of  the  French  armies.  Napoleon  had 
certainly  invited  that  general  to  follow  him  to  the  army,  bnt  tbe 
Polish  patriot,  probably  seeing  through  the  emperor's  intcatioo>( 
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laad  imaftctiog  thit  he  would  osljbo  made  as  iiutniment  of  his 
-anbitioa,  cxciuad  bimsdf  on  th&  plea  of  ill  hetJtb.  When  Na- 
foieon  uimd  at  P-omd,  hefoiuKltbe  enthuiiasm  of  the  Poles 
■t  its  fa^best  pitcb ;  yet  iha  thirtjr'-ieveiuh  buUetio,  issued  from 
lis  beadriiuartera,  wui  reoiarkaUe  for  Uut  oraciUar  laugua^, 
-wbick  he  ofieD  assiuned  for  the  purpose  of  veiling  his  designs. 
'"Shall  the  thione  of  Poland  be  restored,  shall  this  great  nation 
■nive  into  existence'?  God  alone  who  holds  in  his  hands  the 
ikreads  of  events,  can  resolve  this  great  political  problem,  but 

certainly  there  never  was  a  period jo  important  and  to 

JiiU  of  iuierat."  However,  Napoleon  resolved  the  problem*  not 
umiy  bj  guaranteeing  to  Alexander  bis  share  of  Poland,  but  also 
bjr  offering  to  him,  at  their  meeting  at  Tilsit,  Warsaw  aod  the 
vrfiole  vS  Prussian  Poland,  which  offer  Alexander  declined,  and 
it  was  then  that  Bonaparte  fomted  the  Dulcby  of  Warsaw  and 
nve  it  to  the  King  of  Saxony.  "  Of  this  I  have  had  since,"  says 
Oginski, "  the  most  authentic  proofs  under  my  own  eyes."  p.  344. 
The  district  of  Byalistoek,  however,  was  ceded  to  Russia.  But 
this  is  not  all;  we  learn  further  that  after  the  conferences  of  Erfurt, 
the  miMaters  of  the  two  cabonets  coaupninicaled  to  each  other 
their  respective  information  concerning  the  state  ofparties  in 
Poland  and  the  conduct  of  the  dissatisfied  Poles.  Thus  many 
iobabitanu  of  Lithuania  were  denounced  to  the  Russian  police 
b^  the  very  French  agents  who  had  instigated  them  to  revolt. 
Luckily  Alexander  was  not  disposed  to  severity,  and  past  errors 
were  mosdy  overlooked. 

In  1907,  Oginski  went  to  Italy  for  his  health.  He  happened 
to  be  at  Venice  when  Napoleon  visited  that  city,  and  appeared 
at  his  lavee.  Napoleon,  noticing  on  his  breast  the  insignia  of 
the  old  Polish  older  of  the  White  Eagle,  expressed  some  sur- 
prise that  Alexander  should  allow  his  subjects  to  wear  it.  Oginski 
replied  that  the  emperor  would  not  deprive  the  Poles  of  this 
last  remembrance  of  their  former  political  existence,  adding  that 
Alexander  uniformly  endeavoured  to  conciliate  his  Polish  sub- 
jecta,  and  to  soften  the  feeling  of  their  misfortune.  Napoleon 
frowned,  and  turning  abruptly  from  him,  addressed  in  rapid  suc- 
cession several  persons  in  the  circle  in  a  gruff  tone  and  ungracious 
manner.  To  a  Russian  piince  he  said,  that  he  was  right  to  travel 
in  Italy  to  enjoy  the  warmth  of  the  aun,  as  that  luminary  was  a 
stranger  to  his  native  country;  he  next  threatened  a  deputation 
ofthe  Venetian  Jews, — who  by-the-bye  had  just  contributed  large 
sums  for  the  expense  of  his  reception, — that  if  they  continued  to 
practise  usury  he  would  have  them  banged,  and  then  turning  again 
to  Oginski,  observed:  "  these  Jews  are  to  be  met  everywhere, 
but  no  where  in  such  swarms  as  in  Poland,"— p.  353. 
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Prom  Venice,  our  author  repaired  to  Tn§cany.  He  found  that 
lovelj'  province  of  Italy  in  1808  in  a  very  different  condition  fFom 
what  he  had  seen  it  twelve  year§  before  when  under  the  govern- 
ment of  its  grand  duke.  The  French  bad  taken  poeseseicHi  of 
the  country,  and  a  French  administrator  had  arrived,  to  oi^anize 
it,  and  prepare  its  annexation  to  the  French  empire.  General 
Menou  was  appointed  governor  and  fixed  his  residence  in  the 
Pitti  Palace  at  Florence.  Here  Oginski,  a  stranger  who  had 
no  local  pr^udices  to  indulge,  observed  some  of  the  evils  tbe 
Tuscans  had  to  suffer  by  the  change.. 

"  Twelve  thousand  individnals,  once  employed  in  the  silk  trade  hi  Ibe 
city  of  Florence  alone,  were  reduced  to  beggary,  in  consequence  at  the 
destruction' of  maritime  commerce,  and  the  superior  rivalry  of  the  French 
silk  manufacturers.  Heavy  duties  on  wine,  oil,  salt  and  tobacco  wen 
impoRed  on  the  murmuring  people,  who  were  kept  under  by  force,  while 
tlte  French  emphyis,  and  a  small  number  of  natives  devoted  to  the  con- 
queror, made  fortunes  at  the  expense  of  the  rest."— p.  554. 

Oginski  confirms  a  circumstance,  that  we  ourselves  recollect 
witnessing  at  the  time,  namely,  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
people  in  Tuscany  caught  at  every  report,  however  improbable, 
which  was  favourable  to  the  Austrian  arms  during  the  war  of 
1809,  especially  at  the  advance  of  the  Archduke  John  and  the 
Tyrolese  auxiliaries  in  the  North  of  Italy,  after  die  battle  tA 
la  Piave. 

After  the  peace  of  Schoenbrunn,  Oginski  repaired  to  Pjuia, 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Russian  minister  Prince  Kurakin. 

"  This  was  the  seventh  time,"  he  observes,  "  I  had  risited  Paris,- having 
seen  it  at  very  different  epochs  and  under  very  difierent  circumstances. 
This  wonderfol  city  possesses  above  all  others,  the  peculiarity  of  af^car- 
ing  always  the  same  to  fOTeigners.  Whatever  might  Ik  the  changes  thai 
took  place  in  its  government,  even  in  the  most  ominons  periods  of  the 
revolution,  and  at  the  time  of  the  most  decisive  t^mpaigns  of  the  em|nrc, 
Paris  always  presented  the  same  gsy  unconcerned  appearance,  the  same 
bustle,  dissipation  and  pleasures ;  and  the  same  cnre  rras  bestowed  on  its 
public  institutions,  buildings  and  walks.  The  restaurateurs,  the  coSiieJ 
houses,  the  theatres  were  at  all  times  crowded  aa  usual." 

Oginski  perceived,  therefore,  no  difference ;  it  was  only  at 
the  Tuilleries  that  be  was  struck  by  the  strangeness  of  Uie  change. 
"  It  was  singular  to  see  six  kings*  and  several  queens  doing  homage 
to  the  great  umpire;  it  was  singular  also  to  behold  at  the  reviews, 
French,  Italian,  Dutch,  Polish,  German,  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese troops  marching  past  Napoleon."     Tliis  was  just  previous 
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to   hu   second  marriage:    Oginski,  however,  did  not  see  that 
aplendid  pageant,  family  affairs  having  recalled  him  to  Russia. 

On  hia  return  to  Wilna,  our  author  was  entrusted  with  a  me- 
morial from  the  nobility  of  Lithuania,  against  the  vexations  of  the 
local  government,  and  he  repaired  to  Petershurgh  to  lay  it  before 
the  emperor.  Alexander  received  bini  kindly  and  promised  re- 
dress; he  was  then  beginning  to  be  uneasy  about  Napoleon's 
views,  and  spoke  to  Oginski  on  the  subject ;  he  should,  he  said, 
warn  the  Poles  not  to  trust  Napoleon's  cajoleries,  adding  that  he 
himself  would  do  something  more  substantial  for  them.  The 
results  of  that  interview  were  a  despatch,  granting  the  demands 
of  the  Xiithuanians,  and  the  appointment  of  Oginski  to  be  Privy 
Counsellor  and  Senator  of  Russia.  Our  author  then  rejoined 
bis  family  at  Paris;  he  again  appeared  at  the  Tuilleries,  where 
Napoleon  received  him  with  more  coldness  than  before.  The 
pobcy  of  the  latter  had  now  visibly  changed,  and  be  became  es- 
tranged from  Russia.  Duroc  had  a  curious  conversation  with 
Oginski,  in  which  he  expressed  his  regret  at  the  latter  having  ac- 
cepted the  dignity  of  Russian  Senator,  instead  of  attaching  him- 
self to  Napoleon,  who,  said  Duroc,  had  further  views  in  favour 
of  the  Poles.  Oginski  replied,  that  having  lost  every  hope  of 
seeing  Poland  restored  to  its  indepeudence,  he  did  not  see  much 
difference  between  an  inhabitant  of  the  Dutcfay  of  Warsaw,  and 
a  Lithuanian — between  a  subject  of  Alexander,  and  a  subject  of 
Napoleon.  Hereupon  Duroc  remarked,  that  the  re-establish- 
ment of  Poland  as  an  independent  state  was  a  chimera,  a 
dream,  and  descanted  on  the  former  anarchy  of  Poland,  on  the 
slavery  of  Its  peasantry,  Slc.  ll  was  then  that  Oginski  thought 
seriously  of  the  part  he  was  to  take  in  the  impending  struggle 
which  he  saw  would  soon  take  place  between  the  two  empires. 
He  resolved  upon  remaining  attached  to  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
and  the  consequences  of  this  determination  are  related  at  length 
in  the  third  volume  of  these  Memoirs,  in  which  we  find  a  long 
series  of  confidential  communications  between  Oginski  and  the 
emperor,  concerning  the  projected  re-establishment  of  the  king- 
dom of  Poland.  This  part  of  the  work  we  should  have  regarded 
as  the  most  interesting,  had  the  end  answered  the  expectations 
which  the  fair  words  of  the  Russian  monarch  were  calculated  to 
raise.  We  are  not  among  those  who  love  to  cavil  at  every,  action 
of  sovereigns,  and  to  deal  in  insinuations  against  their  intentions ; 
we  know  that  the  will  of  a  king,  however  absolute,  is  often  con- 
trolled by  imperious  circumstances.  But  judging  merely  from 
facts,  we  must  confess,  that  after  reading  our  author's  account  of 
promises  lavished  during  a  protracted  period  of  four  years,  of  the 
restoration  of  Poland  as  an  independent  state,  and  looking  on 
L  l2 
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the  map  at  the  diminutive  kingdom  which  now  goes  by  tliat  oanub, 
as  the  otaly  offspring  of  all  these  pompous  plans  end  projects,  «e 
feel  disappointed  at  such"  a  lame  and  impotent  conclusioo."  The 
most  chantable  inference  we  cafi  draw  from  the  whole  transaciioB 
is,  that  the  emperor's  firmness  of  purpose  was  not  eqoal  to  tfat 
natural  impulse  of  his  feelings,  and  that  he  was  led  by  an  amisble, 
though  not  excusable  ^cility  of  disposition,  to  excite  hopes  sAaA 
ft  great  sovereign  ought  liever  to  have  encouraged,  unless  be  felt 
that  he  had  the  power  as  well  as  the  strength  of  mind  necessary 
to  realize  them. 

No  blame  however,  in  our  opinion,  attaches  itself  to  Oginski'i 
conduct.  We  have  already  seen  that  he  had  renounced  every 
idea  of  the  re-establtahment  of  Polish  independence,  before 
he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Emperor  Alexander  as  a 
Lithuanian  subject.  During  his  subsequent  residence  at  Paris, 
he  became  slill  more  convinced  that  Napoleon  had  no  seiiona 
intention  of  restoring  the  independence  of  Poland.  In  bet  tfae 
French  monarch  had  guaranteed  Galitzia  to  bis  fatfaer4Q-lsw 
the  Emperor  of  Austria;  and  although  it  was  now  obvious  diat 
a  rupture  between  France  and  Russia  must  soon  take  place,  it 
was  also  clear  from  the  spirit  of  NapcJeon's  policy,  that  if  he 
were  successful,  and  should  deprive  Russia  of  I^thuania,  he 
would  make  Of  diat  country  a  kingd<nn  dependent  on  hisnelf, 
which  would  serve  him  as  an  advanced  post  id  his  future  wars 
with  Russia;  and  which  would  be  governed  by  a  6ort  of 
prefect  kins,  in  the  same  manner  as  Westphalia,  Waraaw  and 
Naples.  The  fate  of  the  Dutchy  of  Warsaw  was  an  esatnple  to 
the  Lithuanians  of  what  they  had  to  expect  ev^n  at  the  best.  It 
was  well  known  that  the  king  of  Saxony,  with  the  kindest  inten- 
tions, was  imable  to  promote  the  welfare  of  bis  Polish  subjects. 
Orders  from  Paris  diwarted  his  best-intended  measures.  The 
country  was  weighed  down  with  conscriptions  and  forced  con- 
tributions; obliged  to  maintain  an  enormous  forc^,  exposed  in 
case  of  war  to  the  incursions  of  hostile  armies :  insecure  for  the 
present,  and  uncertain  of  their  future  prospects,  the  Warsavians 
were  only  supported  by  the  vague  hope  of  being  one  day  united 
with  the  rest  of  their  countrymen.  So  distressed  were  Ihe 
landholders,  that  several  of  them,  unable  to  pay  the  imposts, 
offered  to  give  up  their  property,  only  asking  to  be  allowed  b 
pension  amounting  to  one  hitlfoj'the  taxes  imposed  upon  tlutH. 
This  was  not  a  tempting  prospect  for  their  Lithuanian  nei^- 
bours.  But  there  was  also  another  chance  attending  the  issae  of 
the  impending  war,  a  chance,  which  notwithstanding  the  imposing 
attitude  of  Napoleon's  power,  did  not  escape  Oginski  at  die  time . 
If  the  Russians  should  come  out  victorious  Irom  the  struggle. 
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wh*t  woold  be  the  consequences  to  the  Lithuanians,  should  they 
listeo  to  the  suggeslions  of-  the  French,  and  revolt  against  their 
actnal  mastersl 

"  In  sbdrt,  I  felt,"  says  C^n  Ai,  "  that  Poland  most  be  dependent  either 
on  France  or  Rostia,  and  betmen  the  two,  I  taw  gieater  chance  of  its 
wdfare,  and  greater  hopes  eren  of  its  recovering  its  nationality  under  Uie 
•ceptre  of  the  £mperc«  Alexander.  I  knew  that  since  the  accession  of 
the  Ifktier  to  the  throne,  the  re-establishment  of  a  kingdom  of  Poland 
hMl  been  spokea  of,  and  I  knew  also,  from  Laharpe  and  others,  that 
from  bis  earliest  yean,  even  in  Catharine's  court,  the  young  prince  had 
always  expressed  feelings  of  commiseration  and  sympathy  towards  the 
Poles,  and  had,  in  his  confidential  colloquies,  disapproved  of  the  measure 
of  the  annihilation  of  Poland." — vol.  ili.  p.  27. 

Full  of  these  sentimeuts,  Oginski,  on  bis  arrival  at  Petersburg 
io  April,  1811,  requested  and  obtained  an  audience  of  the  Em- 
peror Alexander.  Being  graciously  asked  to  dinner,  he  was  af- 
terwards introduced  into  the  emperor's  closet,  where  he  had  his 
£rst  conversation  witli  regard  to  Poland.  Ogiiiski  told  Alex- 
ander plainly  what  be  thought  of  the  views  of  Napoleon,  and  his 
vast  preparatiooa,  which  must  be  iutended  against  Russia,  and  of 
the  aigoa  of  the  tinies  which  strengthened  this  supposition:  "  I 
am  also  disposed  to  bebeve  the  same,"  said  Alexander,  "  but  I 
api  perhaps  the  only  person  at  Petersburgh  who  thinks  so;"  and  he 
recogomeDded  Oginslti  to  be  cautious  in  speaking.  But  although 
Aleiaoder  seemed  now  perfectly  recovered  from  his  former  en- 
gouoTient  of  Napoleon,  he  observed  that  it  would  be  imprudent 
to  anticipate  him,  and  to  hurry  on  a  war  dangerous  and  destruc- 
tive. "  But,"  added  he  smiling  to  Oginski,  "  you  do  not  speak 
to  me  of  Poland  amidst  all  this,  and  yet  I  am  sure  it  is  the  fore- 
most object  in  your  thoughts.  You  cannot  have  gieat  fears  for 
.  Rusaia,  which  will  know  how  to  defend  itself,  but  you  dread 
Ibat  Poland  should  become  the  theatre  of  war."  Oginski  re- 
plied, that  if  his  majesty  would  take  the  field  before  his  rival,  and 
crossing  the  Dutchy  of  Warsaw,  enter  Prussia  with  his  armies,  he 
would  encourage  the  latter  power  to  make  common  cause  with 
him;  and  if,  moreover,  he  were  to  announce  to  the  Poles  that  he 
would  add  the  Lithuanian  provinces  to  the  Dulcby  of  Warsaw, 
and  form  a  kingdom  of  the  whole,  he  would  have  all  the  people 
of  Poland  in  bia  favour.  But  this  is  a  dream,  added  Oginski^  cor- 
re^isg  himself.  "  And  why  aol"  said  the  emperor,  "  this  might 
happen  in  time  wkhout  my  beginning  the  war."  He  then  ob- 
•ervvd  that  die  present  state  of  feeling  io  the  Dutchy  of  Warsaw 
was  not  favourable  to  any  impression  of  the  kind,  that  Napoleon 
had  electrified  them  with  promisee,  that  he  for  his  part  would  pro- 
miae  nothing  but  what  be  knew  he  should  keep,  and  that  the  Poles 
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one  day  would  see  how  much  he  esteemed  them.  For  the  prexRt, 
he  must  be  contented  in  endeavouring  to  make  his  Polish,  or 
rather  Lithuanian  subjects  as  happy  as  he  could,  and  be  asked 
Oginski  if  he  had  any  suggestions  to  offer  in  dieir  favour. 
The  latter  proposed  the  measure  of  uniting  the  provinces  of 
Lithuania,  Volhynia,  Podolia,  and  Kiiow,  into  one  government, 
by  the  name  of  Lithuania,  with  a  separate  administration  under 
a  member  of  the  imperial  family  of  Russia.  "  I  am  glad,"  said 
Alesander, "  that  our  views  should  meet.  It  is  now  siit  months 
since  I  have  sketched  a  plan  similar  to  the  one  you  propose,  and 
which  wheu  completed,  shall  be  communicated  to  ;^ou.'  At  the 
same  time  he  ordered  Oginski  to  draw  up  a  memoir  of  his  owu 
ideas  and  observations  concerning  the  said  provinces,  which  would 
serve  to  the  furtherance  of  the  intended  changes  and  amelioration 
in  die  government  of  those  countries. — p.  44. 

Ogiuski  soon  after  delivered  the  memoir  on  the  state  of  litfau* 
ania,  which  he  read  himself  to  the  emperor.  It  was  sensibly 
written:  it  took  a  view  of  Napoleon's  conduct  with  regard  to  the 
Poles,  whose  independent  character  he  never  liked,  although  be 
caressed  them  as  useful  instruments,  until  the  establishment  of 
the  Dutchy  of  Warsaw  came  to  revive  the  hopes  of  all  the  Poles, 
as  an  indication  of  Napoleon's  further  intentions.  The  memoir 
then  went  on  to  state  the  necessity  on  the  part  of  Ruma  of  coan- 
teracUng  this  influence  by  attaching  to  herself  die  population  of 
Lithuania,  Podolia,  and  Volhynia,  so  as  to  render  it  proof  againri 
Napoleon's  intrigues.  -     - 

"  It  is  easy,"  observed  Oginski,  "  to  incorporate  provinces  into  a  pow- 
erful empire,  bnt  not  so  easy  to  amalgamate  two  nations,  especialty-aAer 
a  long  war  or  rivalsbip.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  has  incorporated  by 
various  decrees,  Tuscany,  Holland,  part  of  Switzerisod  and  0«rtDBiiy, 
with  the  French  empire,  but  yet  the  Italians,  tiie  Dtrtch,  the  Siriss,  and 
the  Germans  cannot,  and  will  uot  become  French.  However,  be  taa- 
toives  to  makes  tbem  very  useful,  and  how }  As  soon  as  he  has  auoexed 
ovince  to  bis  dominions,  be  procures  minute,  information  of  the  state 
nind  of  tbe  people,  tLeir  character,  the  resources  and  wants  of  the 

iDtry,  of  tbe  men  who  are  his  partizans  and  must  be  rewarded,  of 
those  who  are  intriguing  and  troublesome,  and  wtio  must  be  silenced 
cither  by  fear,  or  by  giving  them  employments.  Tbe  rich  and  noble  an 
called  to  the  court,  the  ambitious  are  flattered  with  titles  and  decorations, 
tbe  need?  men  of  talent  receive  pensions,  tbe  learned  and  tbe  artists  uc 
protected.  This  is  the  mode  by  which  Napoleon,  in  ^ite  of  his  oppcea*  . 
em  regulations,  contributions,  and  conacriptions,  possesses  in  every  nflrly 
acquired  department  a  number  of  useful  persons,  who  are  devoted^  to  him, 
and  watch  over  tbe  internal  tranquillity  of  the  country." 

Oginski  then  proposed  to  Alexander  to  follow  this  example, 
and  to  conciliate  the  Polish  subjects'^of  Russia,  by  confemug 
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-wthwhtBtial  bene&B  upoo  them.such  asgiviug  them  si  separate 
•od  saUonal  admiuutratioD  uuder  the  ancient  name  of  Lithuania, 
preserving  their  old  Statutes  of  civil  and  criminal  law,  to  which 
the;  are  8tr(H^lyattached,and  appointing  a  native  court  of  appeal, 
«bich. would  save  the  inhabitants  the  trouble  and  enpense  of  re- 
puriitg  to  Peter8bui^;:in  abort,  by  doing  for  Lithuania  what 
had  been  done  for  the  conquei:ed  province  of  Finland.  Alexander 
approved  of  Oginski's  Biiggestioos,  .and.  said,  that  either  the  war 
would  break  out,  and  then  he  should  create  a  kingdom  of  Poland 
annexed  to  the  crown  of  Russia,  or  peace  would  be  maintained, 
and  then  be  should  adopt  bis  plan  in  favour  of  Lithuania. — p.  73. 

Meantime  Oginski  had  full  opportunities,  in  .the  societies  of 
P<etertburgh,  of  verifying  Alexander'x  words  as  to  the  listless 
security  of  the  people  of  that  capital,  on  the  eve  of  a  most  terrible 
w«r. 

"  AU  dxMe  who  ninoonded  the  emperor,  all  but  the  emperor  himself, 
Mcacd  not  even  to  dream  of  a  rupture  with  France.  Nothing  was 
heard  in  the  ulooas  of  Petersburgh  but  eulogies  of  the  French  emperoTj 
i^eKHptions  of  the  magnificence  of  his  court,  of  the  attractions  of  Paris, 
nod  cODgratulHtious  on  the  advantages  which  peace  bad  now  secured  to 
both  c         ■      ■ 


The  conduct  of  Alexander  towards  the  French  minister,  Cau- 
lunconrt,  who  seemed  to  have  ingratiated  himself  with  the  era- 
peRM-,  Btrengtbened  the  general  confidence.  It  appears,  however, 
that  Alexander  did  not  betray  hiosself  so  as  to  give  the  French 
minister  any  suspicion  of  what  was  passing  in  his  mind ;  for  cer- 
tainly Napoleon  did  not  think  him  prepared  for  die  war,  although 
we  find  Alexander  to  have  bedn  so,  even  before  Oginski  returned 
to  Petersbni^b  in  the  spring  of  1 8 11 . 

'  CauiaincouFt  was  recalled,  and  succeeded, by  Lauriaton,  whom 
Alexander  treated  with  the  greatest  courtesy,  but  with  less  con- 
fidence- than  his  predecessor.  Meantime  the  uews  from  Paris 
became  more  and  more  critical,  and  already,  at  the  end  of  1811; 
d>e  good  people  of  Petersburgh  began  to  foresee  some  probabili- 
ties of  war.  Napoleon  had,  at  a  public  circle  in  Ae  Tuitleries, 
bndLen  out  into  one  of  his  fits  of  ill-humour  against  the  Russian 
envoy.  Alexander  gave  orders  to  General  Kutusow  to  mak^ 
peace  with  the  Turks ;  but  the  latter,  with  their  usual  perti- 
nacity, would  not  listen  to  terms  until  they  were  soundly  beaten. 
£lated  by  the  retreat  of  the  Russians,  they  crossed  the  Danube 
and  entered  Wallachia,  when  Kutusow,  having  detached  a  corps 
lo  their  rear,  vnth  a  view  to  cut  off  their  reserve  and  intercept 
their  communications,  proceeded  to  meet  them  in  front.  The 
Turkish  army,  thus  surrounded,  surrendered  by  capitulation. 
The  Porte,  duicoun^ed  by  this  disaater,  now  sued  for  a  cessation 
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of  boMiK^,  »d  MgoMioBft  wars «niw«d  iato  «t  BudtwMti* 
the  month  of  December,  whkh  inspite  of  Napt^eoA'a  «ffoiU-t<» 
tfawMt  tfaem,  terminated  m  the  peace  of  1812. 

In  Ooc^ober,  181 1,  ne  find  Ogimki  hmj  dravto^  np  motfcor 
memoir  ooocenuDg  the  o^aiuzatioB  of  the  Litkuamaa  army,  in 
which  he  repeated  nis  auggeaOoa,  th«tin  caio  of  awa*,  AlcTMdiwr 
should  assume  the  title  of  King  of  Poland.  The  emperor,  hww- 
ever,  was  still  undecided,  but  he  desired  Oginski  to  -prapsJa,  in- 
concert  with  some  of  his  cooMrymen,  the  plan  of  a  conatitslioa 
for  Poland.  "  But,"  said  he,  "  do  not  forget  the  peasantry;  tb^ 
are  the  most  useful  class,  and  jonrs  have  been  tUl  now  treated 
Ifte  helots." — ^p.  115. 

litis  were  Ogioski  and  his  countrycaen,  Labomirski,  Lnbedtir 
Plater,  and  other  Polish  nobleman  engaged  at  Petersburgli  m 
planning  the  future  welfare  of  their  country,  under  the  sanction 
of  Alexander,  during  the  winter  which  psecaded  the  naeaiiHable 
Russian  campaign.  Thus  were  men  divided  ia  Poland,  as  aiao^ 
where,  between  Napoleon  and  nationa)  independence. 

Alexander  quitted  Petersburgh  for  'Wilna,.in  April,  t&lS,  aad 
Oginski  was  requested  to  follow  him  thither,  which  be  did  at  tbe 
beginning  of  June.  The  French  had  just  crossed  the  Niemen, 
and  the  war  had  aotually  begua,  hut  yet  it  was  only  at  Oginski's 
second  audience  that  tte  emperor  let  diop  some  words. i^aeb 
disclosed  the  eecret,  for  siKb  it  was,  even  at  he«d-q«aittra.  ■  Of 
eourse,  all  plans  with  regard  to  Lithuania  were  set  aside,  Alvc- 
aader  set  off  for  the  camp  at  Dryssa,  Wilna  was  emcuated  by  tbe 
Rassians,  and  (be  French  sooa  after  entered  it. 

It  is  not  our  object  to  follow  Oginski  Ibrotig^  his  account 
of  the  well-known  campaign  of  1812,  although  it  is  not 
destitute  of  aovelt;,  as  it  [N-esents  the  Russian  aide  o£  Ak 
perspective  at  that  noMcotous  period.  >  We  will  only  notice  ais 
assertion,  that  the  plan  of  tfa^  Russian  opemtions  had  been  de- 
cided npoQ  in  a  secret  ccnacil  of  war  held  at  Pcterebur^tbe 
winter  before. 

On  the  6r8t  of  November,  Alexander  ssid  to  Oginski: 

"As  the  French  are  still  near  Kaluga,  it  wonld  be  Hl-tiaied  In  me  to 
tssame  tbe  title  of  King  of  Poland— it  woald  look  pretmniptaoas  ...  tbe 
present  war  cannot  be  rood  over ;  either  Napdooo  or  I  mnst  faU  j  U 
aeon  as  the  French  shall  be  far  anoogb  iiwill  re-cst^iak  E^etaad.  1 
know  /  §iaU  fitd  suny  obttaeUt  to  (be  accamplisfafMSlt  uf  my  desiglh 
but  if  I  live  it  shall  be  fulfilled."— p.  251. 

A  few  weeks  after,  Oginski  laamed  that  after  the  .retreat  erf'  tb« 
Fcench.  several  noblemen  who  had  fiH«d  ottcas4uiii^  tibe  inva- 
sion of  Lithuania,  had  been  amstad  by  oider  of  dve  Rnssian 
fenerdsr  and  taken  to  Petefsbn^  as  .state  firiniBab.  -'fie:iB»- 
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MwikhiyTOtB  toAe-empcniriB  favov  of  kis  counbTDiai.  A 
>««ek')Aei  he  WMdifscted  to  rcftsdr,  wkh  Priiuie  LubMkt,  to  the 
Mcretaiy  «f  ttate,  M.  Sohischkoff,  vbo  coniinuiiicBted  to  tbem 
3  ^an  ^  a  gMMral  asmcsty  and  oblivion  of  the  pnat  in  favour  of 
thme  latfananiaiu  iriio  had  comsntled  tbemieWeg  during  the 
Frendi  occupation.  The  eeofetary  obsemd,  that  it  Was  the' 
AMpecor'a -intention,  to  have  the  pardon  fuil  and  without  exoep- 
timi,  althodgb  Mr.  ShiBchkofF  candidly  confessed  he  Ihoo^t  it 
woaltl  be  proper, to  draw  B  distinction  between  such  as. bad 
meraly  accepted  offices  under  the  enemy,  and  those  who  bad 
written  or  acted  in  direct  boetility  against  the  Russian  govern- 
meot.  Oeinskt  stropgly  combated  this  suggestion  by  all  the 
a^^mentsiD  bt»  power.  'He -was  Usteaed  to  attentively  by  the 
acerdary;  but  not  satisfied . widi  this,  he  wrote  again  nest  day 
to  Alexander,  repeating'to  him  the  convenation  he  had  had  wilb 
his  miuster.  -llie  lamaes^  was  proclaimed  in  sDecember.full 
and  without  ezceptione,  according  to  tiie  -emperor's  original  in-  - 


Alexander  again  left'Peteraburgh  for  the  army,  and  bis  last 
wwda  toOginriii  were— 

"  I  hope  yon  are  satisfied  with  the  amnesty.  At  soon  as  our  troops 
shall  Iwve'  oeenpied  the  Dettby  of  Warsaw  and  we  bave  ceased  to  fear 
BMapart^STCtaro, 1  shall  tbbk -of  our  plans  for  Pdland.  Meootun^— 
palknce  aad'confideoce."— tp.  366. 

The  Russian  monai^  followed  the  course  of  warfare  £rst  into 
Poland,  and  then  into  the  heart  of  Germauy;  and  it  was'  not  till 
the  fonowiog  August'that  Oginski  addressed-  him  again  on  -thi^ 
subject  of  Poland.  'His  letter  described  -the  miserable  state  in 
wfaieh  'the  inhabitants  of  Lithuania  were  reduced  by  the  conse- 
qneiiees  of  the  war.  Many  of  the  proprietors  were  utterly  ruined, 
and  the  wealthiest  saw  the  value  of  tberr  properties  reduced  one- 
balf,  and  were  unable  tobuy  cattle  and  horses,  and- the  implements 
ef  Agriculture,  or  obliged  to  borrow  money  at  a  ruinous  interest! 
Alexander  was  then  with  his  army  in  Saxony,  and  he  answered  by 
retnm  of  post,  desiring  Oginski  to  transmit  a  Alan  or  project  for 
the  relief  of  the  sufferers.  He  accordingly  did  so ;  but  it  seems 
tfait  in  the  midst  of  the  hurrying  events  of  the  time,  this  plan 
was  lost  sigltt  of. 

At  last,  after  the  first  capitulation  of  Paris  and  Alexander's 
visit  to  England,  the  Emperor  returned  to  bis  capital  in  the  sum- 
ner  j»f  1814.  Heappearedat  diat  period  deeply  impressed  with 
the  aolemni^ofthe  events' that  had  just  taken  placei-and  in  which 
be  had -acted  a 'part  as  successful  as  unexpected.  He  counter' 
msnded  die '  prepsrations  that  the  people  of  the  capital  were 
iMdiiiig  for  bis  reception  {^  refused  »  monument  whicb  the  senate 
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abd  the  synod  had  proposed  to  erect  to  hkn,  teUtng  tfaam  to  laiw 
bun  a  more  acceptable  one  in  dieir  owd  bosoiuB;  and  ia  aiuwor 
to  the  retjueat,  of  which  the  excttemeDt  of  the  mooteat  may  ei- 
cuse  the  flattuy,  that  he  should  add  to  his  mme  the  epithet  of  tke 
Neued,  he  properly  replied,  that  "  he  wished  bis  people  to  blen 
him  in  their  hearts,  as  he  blessed  thezn  from  the  depth  of  faia." 

A  few  days  after  his  return,  the  Emperor  received,  io  a  soI^bb 
audience,  the  congratulations  of  the  deputies  of  all  the  Poliob 
provinces  annexed  to  Bussia;  namely,  Wihia,  Grodno,  Minsk, 
Witepek,  MohMow,  Kiiow,  PodoUa,  Volhynia  and  Byalistoti. 
Even  Courland,  once  subject  to  Poland,  had  sent  its  deputies. 
Oginski  was  sent  by  Wilna.  -  Alexander  appeared  to  him  much 
more  serious  and  reserved  than  in  1812.  "  People  were  struck 
with  this  change  in  his  countenance,  which  was  the  effect  of  the 
awful  events  he  had  witnessed,  of  the  knowledge  he  had  ac<juired 
of  mankind,  and  also  of  the  excitement  of  his  religious  feebngs." 
He,  however,  soon  resumed  his  wonted  affability,  while  he 
addressed  to  Oginski  several  words  of  kindness  concerning  his 
countrymen ;  after  which  he  duitiissed  the  deputation  with  the 
ambiguous  sentence — "  a  little  more  time  and  patience,  gende- 
men,  and  you  will  be  all  much  better  satisfied  with  me." 

From  this  time  it  began  to  be  rumoured  that  Alexander  had 
resolved  the  re-establishment  of  Poland,  and  he  encouraged  this 
report  by  hinting  at  the  pleasidg  prospect  in  his  conversation, 
especially  with  Polish  ladies  whom  he  met  at  parties  and  baHs. 
At  last,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Warsaw,  he  sent  for 
Oginski,  and  told  him  be  expected  to  see  him  in  diat  city;  tfa^  he 
bad  not  had  till  now  a  moment  to  give  to  Polish  affairs ;  that  be 
had,  however,  given  orders  to  indemnify  those  inhabitants  of 
Lithuania  wbo  had  suffered  moat  by  the  passage  of  the  armies  in 
1812;  and  that  he  was  now  going  to  work  steadilujbr  the  Pokt. 

We  must  now  briefly  recapitulate  with  Oginski  tiie  events  which 
had  thrown  the  Dutchy  of  Warsaw,  and  the  remainder  of  ita  army, 
into  the  hands  of  Alexander.  When  the  first  rumour  of  the  war 
with  Russia  was  spread,  the  hopes  of  the  Warsavians  were  greatly 
excited.  They  had  considered  their  actual  state  as  one  of  tempo- 
raiy  prt^tion,  only  rendered  tolerable  by  the  prospect  of  seesog 
one  day  the  ancient  independence  of  Poland  restored,  through  the 
protecting  inffuence  of  Napoleon.  They  now  actually  proclaimed 
the  re-establishment  of  Poland,  convoked  a  general  Diet,  recalled^ 
from  the  Russian  service  all  the  officers,  civil  and  militaty,  of 
Polish  birth;  in  short,  threw  the  gauntlet  to  Russia.  All  this 
took  place  in  June  1812,  while  the  French  were  crossing  the 
Niemen.  The  Diet  then  sent  deputies  to  Napoleon,  who  round 
him  at  Wilna,  and  the  president  of  the  deputation  told  bim  plainly. 
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tkat  "  die  iDtereats  of  his  empire,  nay  the  honour  of  France,  re- 
|tnred  the  restoration  of  Poland."     The  Poles  knew  little  of 

apoleon's  mind.  He  bore  their  lecture,  however,  tolerably  well 
m  appearance,  but  his  reply  was  little  in  accordance  with  their 
sanguine  expectations. 

"  Were  I  a  Pole,"  saiil  Napoleon,  "  I  shoiilt!  think  and  act  like  you,  bat 
situated  as  I  am,  I  have  many  intereBta  to  coociiiate,  and  many  duties  to 
perform,  ...  If  year  efforta  be  iiDanimoui,  you  may  hope  to  reduce  your 
CDcmies  to  acknowledge  your  rights,  for  in  couutriei  like  these,  so  re- 
mote and  so  extensive,  it  is  only  through  the  unanimons  co-operation  of 
the  pt^olation  that  you  can,  expect  to  succeed.  I  have  held  to  you  the 
same  language  when  I  first  appeared  among  yon,  and  I  must  now  add 
that  I  bave  guaranteed  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  the  integrity  of  his 
dominions,  and  therefore  1  cannot  countenance  any  movement  which 
might  disturb  bis  quiet  possession  of  his  present  Polish  territories." — 
ToLiiLp.  201. 

Tliis  evasive  answer  cooled  the  ardour  of  the  Warsavians,  and 
checked  still  more  the  Lithuanians  in  any  idea  of  emancipating 
themselves  finally  frtxa  Russia.  Napoleon  established  a  separate 
and  provisory  administration  in  Uthuaoia,  the  members  of  which 
were  mostly  native  noblemen ;  but  he  also  appointed  an  Imperial 
commissafy,  M.  Bignon,  and  four  French  intendants,  one  to 
each  government  or  province,  three  of  whom  were  veiy  young 
men,  ooe  of  them  hardly  twenty ! 

Already  Napoleon,  in  his  order  of  the  day  before  crossing  the 
Niemen,  bad  told  his  soldiers  that  they  were  about  to  enter  the 
enemy' i  eonntiy — anexpiesaion  which  apprized  the  Lithuanians  of 
what  they  had  to  expect.  In  fact,  the  French  soldiers  marked 
their  entrance  by  burning  villages,  pillaging  noblemen's  mansions, 
cutting  the  com  still  green  to  feed  their  horses,  taking-  away  pro- 
visions, insulting  the  women  and  ill-treating  the  peasants. — p.  291  • 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  which  shows  how  much  the  superior 
officers  were  to  blame  for  those  excesses,  that  the  first  corps, 
cmapianded  by  Marshal  Davoust,  took  no  part  in  them. 

"  This  general,  who  ^m  his  Pashalick  of  Hamburgh  used  to  make 
the  whole  of  Northern  Germany  tremble,  showed  himself  humane,  and 
even  affiU^le  in  Poland ;  he  muntained  tbe  strictest  discipline  among  the 
troops  under  bis  wden.  He  had  attached  a  great  number  of  Polish 
officer*  to  bis  person  and  to  his  staff,  and  it  was  even  coDJectured  that  be 
had  some  hopes  of  being  one  day  placed  on  the  throne  of  Poland." — 
p.  217. 

The  Russians  on  retiring  had  left  no  stores  behind,  Tbe 
French  soldiers  were  fed  by  the  inhabitants,  and  they  destroyed 
more  than  ihey  consumed.  The  French  intendants  had  the  diffi- 
calt  task  of  alleviatmg  these  evils.     Young,  and  almost  beardless. 
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dieir  first  appearance  and  PariNan  coatume  amazed  the  people  of 
a  couDti7  wheie  muttachea  and  flowing  robes  are  itiU  prebened 
in  great  measure,  and  where  age  commands  respect.  The  yooth- 
ful  intendaDts,  however,  endowed  with  the  ardour  of  their  nation, 
showed  the  greatest  activit}',  and  collected  large  magaiiBes,  whicfa^ 
owing  to.the  disasters  of  the  campai^,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Russiaos  not  long  after.  But  what  is  more  lo  their  credit,  these 
'  gftntleinen,  thns^rown  into  a  strange  and  ctmqueredcouotrr.and 
invested  with  great  power,  succeedodi  in  arousing  the  respectof  the 
natives  by  their  honesty;  diey  even  refused  the  custotnary  presents 
and  allowances  tendered  by  the  provinces.  It'  is  pleasing  to  have 
to  record  such  traits  as  diese  in  the  narrative  of  a  French  cam- 
paign during  the  late  war.  And  we  may  affirm  as  a  general  fact, 
that  in  proportion  as  the  military  were  indulged  by  Napoleon 
with  unbridled  license  in  conquered  countries,  and  this  partly 
through  policy  and  partly  through  sheer  necessity,  the  cinl  ad- 
ministration, on  the  contrary,  once  organized,  was  remarkable  for 
the  honourable  exactitude  of  its  conduct,  the  precision  of  its 
accounts,  and  the  vigilance  which  one  branch  exerted  upon  ^ 
other.  We  have  seen  wiA  our  own  eyes  proofs  of  what  wo  here 
state.  The  least  irregularity  soon  drew  upon  the  offisnder  a  severe 
letter  from  the  minister,  and  unless  fuHy  explained,  dismission,  if 
not  worse,  followed.  The  Emperor  would  be  informed  of  evetj 
abuse  discovered. 

Besides  the  four  civil  intendants  there  were  also  four  military 
governors,  one  to  each  province  of  Lithuania,  all  of  them  under 
the  orders  of  Governor- General  Hogendorp,  a  Dutch  officer, 
who  is  described  as  extremely  irritable,  from  an  affection  of  the 
brain,  prodnced  by  the  tropical  sun  in  India,  in  wuicb  country  be 
had  once  held  a  command.  The  Duke  of  Bassano,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  represented  Napoleon  at  Wilna,  and  was  distin- 
guished for  a  politeness  and  gentleness,  rather  uncommon  in  die 
ministers  of  a  Court  remarkable  for  its  rough  military  tone. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  and  in  the  uncertain^  whidi  Napo- 
leon's omiaoas  silence  lef^  on  the  minds  of  the  Lithuanians,  the 
'Frem^  were  generally  well  received ;  the  excesaea  of  the  soldiery 
were  attribut«l  to  unavoidable  causes,  asd  the  Emperor's  orders 
to  repress  them  satisfied  the  people.  In  sereral  towns,  sacfa  as 
Minsk,  the  Frencli  were  received  widi  enthusiasm,' because  4he 
o£Scers  had  announced,  of  their  own  authority,  the  speedy  re- 
establisbment  of  Poland.  More  than  three  hundred  students  of 
the  University  of  Wilna  volunteered  their  services;  many  noblemen 
of  the  first  families  did  the  same. 

But  this  was  not  enough  for  Napoleon.  He  saw  a  cool- 
>  ness  iA  ^e  mass  of  the  Lttfananan  nobility  vtidt  .dii|ileatad  hi« ; 
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be  iMoM  biiTe  wiAed  tbeni  to  baVe  risen  in  mass  and  modmmmi 
their  independence.  But  the  Lithuanians  bad  expected  tbe  signd 
ftona  him,  and  he,  instead  of  giving  it,  had  checlied  tbe  first 
ebullition  by  bis  answer  to  tbe  Warsaw  deputation.  The  conse- 
quence was  diffidence  on  both  sides,  as  both  appealed  to  future 
contingeBcies.  The  remote,  but  important,  provinces  of  Podotia 
•nd-Volhyiua  remained  passive  and  indifferent. 

H»e  Oginski  quotes  Segor,  who,  in  his  usual  livel;  and  dra- 
natic  stj'le^  reftorta  a  curioua  diali^ue  that  took  place  at  Napo- 
leon's head-quarters,  between  some  French  andLJtbuaQian  officers, 
oo  the  subject  of  lbs  coolness  manifested  b;  the  Lithuanian  people. 
Tbe  jnss^e  is,  pndbably,  still  in  the  mind  of  our  readers.  The 
tcrrine  fate  of  the  Lithuanian  nobleman,  who,  accompanied  b; 
bis  daughter,  bis  vassals,  and  his  supplies,  was  on  bis  wa;  to 
ofier  his  services  to  Napoleon,  but  falling  in  with  a  party  of 
marauders  from  the  French  camp,  had  been  robbed  of  all,  teas 
no  longer  a  father,  and  now  stOod  frantic  aod  almost  naked,  at  tbe 
entrance  of  the  imperial  head-qnarters,  calling  heaven  and  eartb 
to  aretige  his  injuries,  forms  a  climax  of  miseries  that  cannot  sooa 
be  obliterated  kchd  the  memory.  Thus  it  was  that  the  Xiitho- 
■nians  beheld  |(lissively  the  events  of  that  memorable  campaign, 
and  aA  the  ebb  of  the  irruption,  returned  quietly  under  the  sway 
of  Rurata. 

It  was  with  feelines  of  greater  and  more  bitter  disappointment 
that  the  people  of  Warsaw  saw  themselves  abandoned  by  the 
French  to  their  fate.  When  Napoleon  returned  to  Warsaw,  after 
the  disaster  of  the  Berezyna,  he  is  represented  to  have  talked  in  a 
manner  which  in  another  man  would  have  appeared  like  insanity. 
De  Pradt,  in  bis  "  Ambassade  de  Pologne,"  has  given  a  ludicrous, 
but,  as  Oginski  affirms,  a  true  account  of  his  apparition,  and 
of  his  strange  ccMiduct  and  conversation  on  that  occasion.  We 
confess  that  we  retained  some  doubts  of  the  truth  of  that  re- 
markable scene,  until  we  saw  it  attested  by  Oginski,  under  the 
authority  of  Count  Stanislaus  Potocki,  who  was  present  at  the  in> 
terview,  and  confirmed  to  our  author,  almost  word  for  word, 
M.  de  Prodi's  nsrrative.  Suffice  it  to  say,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
vagaries  in  which  Napoleon  chose  to  indulge,  perhaps  to  mystify 
his  auditors,  or  to  drive  away  more  Areatening  thoughts,  that  he 
seriously  advised  the  Council  of  Warsaw  to  raise  a  corps  of  ten 
thousand  Cossacks  armed  with  spears,  who,  according  to  him, 
would  stop  the  march  of  the  victorious  Russian  armies. — (vol,  iv. 
■p.  82 — 95.)  This  was  "  calling  the  spiriu  from  the  vasty  deep" 
indeed ! 

The  Russians  entered  Warsaw  in  February,  181S.  Tlie  ad- 
■ninistnition  was  dissolved,  and  a  Council  formed,  pro  tanpore. 
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compeMd  of  Ruanam  and  Poles,  iriiidi  ctKUmoed  its  fa— bow 
till  tne  end  of  the  war. 

The  Doble  behaviour  of  the  Polish  troops  ia  Napoleoc's  service 
dcserres  commeinorattoti.  The  Dutchy  of  Warsaw  had  under 
arms,  in  the  vear  181S,  the  enormoui  number  of  85,000  men, 
divided  into  ninety  battalions  of  infantry  and  sixty-nine  squadroas 
of  cavali;.  Of  these  about  24,000  only  were  united  together  in 
a  corps,  namely  the  5th,  commanded  by  Prince  Poniatowski. 
The  remainder  were  scatteied  about  in  regiments  or  brigades 
among  the  various  corps  of  the  French  army.  The  PoU^  troops, 
and  especially  the  cavalry,  distinguished  themselves  during  that 
murderous  campaign.  They  were  of  great  service  in  the  retreat, 
at  the  passage  of  the  Wilia  and  of  the  Berezyna.  And  yet  Na- 
poleon, on  his  return  to  Warsaw,  observed,  with  ill  humour,  that 
"  he  had  not  seen  any  Poles  during  the  campaign." — (p.  81.) 
However,  the  Poles  continued  to  follow  next  year  the  fortuaea  o£ 
him  to  whom  they  had  sworn  fidelity,  and  at  the  battle  of  Leipzig, 
in  the  midst  of  general  defection,  they  fought  most  bravely  for 
bim  and  lost  several  thousand  men,  as  well  as  their  gallant  com^ 
mander.  Prince  Poniatowski,  who  was  drowned  in  crossing  .the. 
Elster.  At  last,  those  who  remained  together,  (reduced  to  a  few 
thousands,  when  near  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,)  considered  that  tfaej 
had  done  enough  for  their  honour,  and  that  after  seeing  Napoleon 
safe  within  the  boundaries  of  his  own  France,  they  might  think  of 
returning  home.  Napoleon  was  informed  of  this,  and  four  days 
after  the  battle  of  Hanau,  the  last  he  fought  on  Gennan  ground, 
he  assembled,  on  an  eminence  near  the  high  road,  the  Polish 
officers,  and  told  them  that  "  he  bad  no  fault  to  find  with  them, 
they  bad  behaved  loyally  to  him  ....  They  were  at  libert;  to 
go  home ;  two  or  three  thouaand  men,  mure  or  less,  however  brave, 
could  make  no  difference  to  him.  But  if  they  left  him,  he  would 
have  no  right  to  speak  for  them,  or  for  Poland;  while  their  po- 
litical existence  was  not  yet  annihilated,  if  ever  he  were  obliged  to 
give  them  up,  they  should  be  mentioned  in  the  nest  treaty  of 
peace." — (p.  1 73.)  Without  the  least  hesitation,  these  brave  men 
followed  him  through  his  last  campaign,  and  to  the  very  barriers 
Fof  Paris. 

After  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  the  Emperor  Alesapder  sig- 
nified to  the  Polish  troops  in  the  French  service  that  they  were  to 
return  home,  where  they  should  be  at  liberty  to  serve  or  retire. 
The  Grand  Duke  Constantine  was  appointed  their  Commands 
in  Chief.  The  commanders  of  the  different  regiments  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Emperor  at  St.  Deub.  Twelve  generals  !and  six 
hundred  officers  were  found  surviving.  In  August  1814,  the 
remnant  of  the  Polish  anny  arrived  at  Posen,  under  the  commair 
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of  Oeneta)  Kratinski.     In  an  address  from  tbat  officer  to  hie 
fXHintrjiiien,  he  justly  observes, 

"Free  irom  reproach  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  we  have  done  all  we 
coald  for  oar  dear  coontry,  and  we  now  retnni  to  it  with  uneztiogni^e^ 
hopea.  The  Polish  soldier  never  ceases  to  be  a  citizen  .  .  .  Faithfnt  to 
our  duty,  we  did  not  forsake  a  tottering  throne,  taitU  he  who  had  raited 
U  fonook  it  Awiffff,  and  it  was  with  his  permission  that  we  t^ipeakd  to 
Ibe  Emperor  Alexwder,  who  granted  us  his  protection." 

The  Grand  Duke  Constantine  reorganized  tbe  Polish  army,  id 
which  be  invited  all  those  brave  veterans  to  assemble  again  under 
Ae  9ame  chiefs  to  watch  "  over  the  renewed  destinies  of  their 
country."    This  appeal  was  listened  to,  and  generally  obeyed. 

In  May,  1815,  the  fate  of  the  Dutcby  of  Warsaw  was  decided 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  The  King  of  Saxony  having  signed 
B  formal  renunciation  of  that  country,  the  Dutcby  was  annexed 
to  the  Russian  crown,  with  the  exception  of  the  province  of 
Posen,  which  was  restored  to  Prussia.  Austria  preserved  Gal- 
litzia  with  the  salt  mines  of  Wielicza.  The  city  of  Cracow  was 
declared  independent.  The  course  of  the  Vistuh  and  of  the  Bug 
were  fixed  as  the  limits  between  Austrian  and  Russian  Poland. 
The  Emperor  of  Russia  was  to  take  tbe  title  of  King  of  Poland. 
This  treaty  was  signed  by  the  ministers  of  the  three  powers, 
Russia,  Prussia  and  Austria. 

The  Emperor  Alexander,  in  hb  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  dutcby  of  Warsaw,  signified  to  them  that  the  kingdom  of 
Poland  was  re-established. 

"'  *  Poles,'  said  he,  '  new  ties  will  thus  unite  yon  still  closer  to  a 
generons  nation,  whicii  is  of  kinilred  origin  with  yours,  of  the  same  great 
Sctavonian  race,  and  by  old  connections,  is  worthy  of  you.  However, 
in  endeavoaring  to  replace  this  new  hnk  in  the  chain  of  European  stales, 
we  conld  not  consult  the  interests  of  Poland  alone.  We  could  not 
&vonr  cert^n  local  details  appropriated  merely  to  that  country,  which 
nrigbt  not  have  harmonized  with  the  general  interests  and  tbe  balance 
of  Europe.'  In  those  parts  of  Poland,  however,  which  remain  under 
the  Prusnan  and  Austrian  domipion.  It  was  agreed  by  common  coitsent 
that  the  magistrates  should  theocefbrth  be  taken  fiom  among  the 
natives."— p.  218. 

On  the  eoth  of  June,  1815,  dischai^es  of  artillery  announced 
to  tbe  people  of  Warsaw  the  re-establishment  of  the  kingdtHn  of 
Poland.  A  ministry  was  appointed  by  the  emperor,  composed 
entirely  of  Poles,  and  a  consUtutional  charter  drawn  up,  (of  which 
Oginski  gives  a  copy,)  and  signed  by  Alexander  in  November  of 
the  same  year.  The  Russian  troops  were  ordered  to  evacuate  the 
new  kingdom. 

In  all  these  tretuactioDS,  however,  our  readers  will- have  ofa- 
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served,  that  tbe  iJtluMBun  pronaces  had  not  i»een  lactttMmd. 
General  Kosciuzko,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Alexander  boai 
Vienna,  reinartied  that  essential  omission. 

"  One  canae  of  uneasiaca*  aalj,  checks  my  yoy  for  the  bcocits  «s»- 
feirad  bj  your  majeMy  npOn  tbe  Poles.  I  was  bora  a  litlmanJaii,  sias, 
and  I  have  now  bat  few  yeara  to  livej  still  a  veil  of  nncectuaqr 
darkesa  the  fate  of  my  native  land,  and  of  joaoy  other  provioBM  of 
Poland.  I  have  not  fbi^ten  the  magoaaiBUMM  promises  which  yaw 
majesty  has  given  to  me  and  to  otbers  of  my  countrymen  upon  this  point ; 
1  do  not  pretend  to  hasten  the  execntion  of  yonr  projects,  but  I  widi 
to  be  n-Bssured ;  one  word  from  yon,  aire,  and  I  devote  tbe  wMe 
lunainder  of  my  existence  to  the  service  of  your  imwrial  asd  rajil 
majerty.  I  shaU  then  be  sure  that  oUjnnff-  Pc&A  ntbfecU  wiH  have 
veuoo  to  bkss  you  for  your  benrfts." 

To  this  letter,  however,  it  appears,  Alexander  made  no  reply; 
the  amiable  simplicity  and  single^ieartedness  of  the  Polish  vete- 
ran clashed  with  the  recondite  views  of  Russian  diplomacy,  and 
KoBciuzko,  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  soon  after  to  Prince  Adam 
Czartoriski,  thus  comments  upon  this : — 

"  We  ousht  to  be  thankful  to  tbe  emperor  for  having  renved  At 
name  of  Poland,  but  tbe  name  alone  does  not  constitute  a  nation.  The 
extent  of  territory  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  are  to  be  coDsideml 
'also  for  something.  I  did  not  expect  to  see  my  country's  name  re- 
stricted to  the  smaU  portion  of  territory  emphatically  decorated  vrith  tbe 
appellation  of  Kingdom  of  Poland.  He  bad  promised  us  to  extend  the 
frontiers  of  Poland  to  tbe  Dwina  and  the  Borysthenes,  which  wooU 
have  made  a  kingdom  of  ten  or  eleven  millions  oT  inbabitanta,  a  kji^- 
dou  like  Unoeary,  having  its  constitution  and  laws  under  the  same 
.aceptce  as  Russia  ....  I  must,  bowever,  distinguish  between  tbe  hnmaiK 
and  generous  intentions  of  the  emperor  and  tie  polky  of  hit  atbinct,  I 
shall  bear  till  death  a  jost  gratitude  towards  this  pnoce  for  having  re- 
vived  the  Polish  name,  altbough  within  such  narrow  limits.  As  for  yon, 
my  dear  prince,  may  Providence  direct  your  stem:  but  as  I  find  mysdf 
unable  to  be  of  any  further  use  to  my  country,  I  sin  going  to  seek  u 
asylum  in  Switieriand."— p.  213. 

Koschizko  kept  his  word ;  to  Switzerlttitd  he  retired,  and  dine 
died  some  years  afterwards. 

Tbe  apparent  inconsistency  of  Alexander  with  regard  to  tbe 
Litboanion  provinces,  was  aomewhat  explainei)  in  bis  next  inter- 
view with  C^nski.  The  count  repaired  to  Warsaw  in  Noven- 
ber,  1615,  as  deputy  for  Wilaa,  together  with  the  deputies  of  the 
nobility  of  Grodno  and  Minsk.  He  obtained  first  a  private 
audience  of  the  emperor  in  the  castle  of  the  andent  iuoga  of 
Poland.  On  enterii^;  the  imperial  cknet,  he  found  Alexuder 
dressed  in  the  uniform  of  a  Polish  general,  wearing  the  nirtional 
order  of  the  White  Ea^.     The  esipenv  looked  thoughtful  and 
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prions ;  he  took  Ogfnsky  by  tin*  Hand,  however,  and  spoke  to 
him  with  his  woDted  afiabihty.  He  began  by  allbding  to  the 
■traage  events  thtt  had  occuh^  since  their  (ast  interview,  mean- 
iog  Bonaparte's  retorir  from  ElbA  and  subsequent  defeat. 

"  OtlieT  things  Iiave  also  occurred  as  I  had  foretold.  I  have  doae  ibr 
(be  inhabitants  of  this  country  all  that  was  possible.  Adam  (Ciartoriski) 
will  tell  you  bU  the  difficullin  and  the  obstacles  1  hace  had  to  aicMnter 
at  funna. ....  However,  I  have  made  this  kingdom,  and  made  it  npon 
wry  toUd  fbuadMions,  at  I  have  iodnced  the  powen  of  Europe  \b 
gaarantM  ito  aaistence  by  traatka.  I  shall  tho  do  ttM  Mnrioder  u  I 
have  pFomitod,  bat  it  canaot  be  all  at  oace  ...  I  leqaast  oonfidesocv 
apd  I  think  1  deaeire  it  after  all  I  have  doM.  Sf  y  reiohrtlona  do  nat 
easily  alter," 

Ogfmaki  obaerrcd  that  the  emperor  epoke  with  leas  raptdify 
dian  usual,  at  if  be  weighed  bis  words.  At  last  Alexander  asked 
biiB  if  he  was  not  sent  as  a  deputy  bv  Wilna,  aitd  expressed  his 
readioesa  t»  receive  all  the  deputies  of  Lithuania ; 
"  bot,**  said  he,  "  yon  most  not  In  your  address  tonch  a  delicate  chord, 
which  wonld  only  commit  me  ...  I  cannot  allow  you  to  ask  me  to 
anite  yoar  provinces  to  Poland,  because  it  must  not  be  snpposed  that 
yaa  have  asked  me  socfa  a  thing.  On  the  cwitrary,  the  boon  ongbt  to 
oome  from  myself,  fnaa  my  own  impalse.  I  know  that  your  preseat 
slate  of  rdalioBs  with  Rnwia  capoot  snit  you  .  .  .  You  caoool  be  satiI^ 
fled  in  Lithuania  as  ]fiBg  as  you  are  not  amalKamated  with  your  countr]r> 
men,  and  as  loog  as  you  do  not  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  umstitulioi)  t 
then,  indeed,  your  connection  with  Russia  will  be  attended  with  perfect 
confidence  and  concord.  My  reasons  for  executing  this  project  will  be 
stronger,  when,  after  some  experience,  I  shall  be  able  to  cite  the  gor 
vemment  of  this  kingdom  as  a  model  for  the  rest ;  and  when  people  will 
have  seen  that  no  inconvenience  has  resulted  from  it  to  my  Russian 
empire,  then  it  will  be  easy  foe  me  to  eiecute  the  remunder  ...  I 
know  that  your  provincu  have  suSeMed  much,  and  I  have  already 
crdved  that  very  few  Ras^an  troopt  should  remain  in  them.  Here 
there  are  oone  hot  Poles.  Once  mora  ccmfidenoe  and  discre^a."— 
p.»3ti. 

Here,  however,  Oginaki  concludes  his  Memoirs;  Alexander's 
promises  were  not  realized ;  perbaps  the  fear  of  offending  his  Rus- 
sian snbiects  stood  in  the  way.  The  disturbances  of  I8SCH2I, 
in  the  South  of  Europe,  and  the  affairs  of  Turkey  gave  a  new 
direction  to  bis  thoue^ts,  and  at  last  his  unexpected  death  at 
Taganroc  put  an  end  to  any  project  he  might  have  still  enter- 
tained. 

The  actual  kingdom  of  Polaiid,  which  occupies  the  central 
part  of  ancient  Poland,  and  the  crowti  of  which  is  vested  in  the 
reigning  sovereign  of  Russia  and  his  heirs  and  successors,  com- 
prehends a  sarface  of  6,340' square  leagues,  with  a  population  of 
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3,700,000  indwidiiab.  It  ii  dhided  iato  eight  waywod^a  or- 
departments;  namely,  Waraaw,  Seitdonur,  Kalisch,  Lublin,  Plotz, 
Masovia,  Podlachia,  and  Augustowo.  Its  metuu*  are  fifty  Biil- 
lions  of  Polish  florins,  (about  l.^OOfitXti.)  seven  of  which  are 
applied  to  the  civil  list.  It  maintains  an  army  of  30,000  iufantiy 
and  20,000  cavalry.  Warsaw,  the  capital,  contains  above  100,000 
inhabitants,  and  its  population  is  increasing. 

The  constitution,  or  charter,  given  by  the  Eroperor  Alexander, 
ensures  civil  rights  and  religious  liberty.  The  law  proteeta 
equally  all  citizens,  without  distincdou  of  rank  or  conditioD.  No 
one  can  be  arrested  but  in  the  cases  and  according  to  tbe  forma 
provided  for  by  (he  law.  The  causes  of  arrest  must  be  im- 
mediately sign^ed  to  the  prisoner  in  writing.  Befwe  tbe  expi- 
ration of  three  days  he  must  be  brought  before  tbe  cwiqketent 
audiority  to  be  examined ,  and  if  on  the  first  examination  he  is 
found  Dot  guilty,  he  shall  be  immediately  set  at  liberty.  Bail '» 
allowed  in  cases  determined  by  Uie  law.  Tbe  right  of  pit^petlj 
is  inviolable :  every  Pole  is  free  to  remove  himself  and  bis  pro-- 
perty,  observing  the  formalities  prescribed  by  tbe  law.  Public 
business,  of  every  sort,  is  transacted  in  tbe  national  language. 
The  public  oflSces,  civU  and  military,  can  only  be  filled  by  na- 
tives. The  senators,  the  nundoe  or  membera  to  tbe  Diet,  the 
presidents  of  the  courts  of  justice,  and  the  members  of  tbe  coud' 
cils  of  tbe  Palatinates  are  appointed  out  of  the  class  of  landed 
prcvrietors. 

The  national  representation,  or  Diet,  consists  of  two  cham- 
bers;  the  Senate,  and  the  lower  bouse,  composed  of  the  nuntio* 
and  the  deputies  of  the  commons.  The  Diet  assembles  ever; 
two  years  at  Warsaw :  the  session  lasts  thirty  dayt.  Tbe  kii^ 
alone  can  prorogue,  adjourn,  or  dissolve  the  Diet.  The  sittmg* 
are  public.  The  initiative,  or  proposal  of  tbe  laws,  is  vested 
with  the  king,  assisted  by  his  council  of  state.  If  the  Oi^  does 
not  vote  a  new  budget,  the  former  continues  in  force  till  the  ex- 
piration of  four  years,  when  it  ceases  to  be  legal,  should  no  Diet 
be  assembled,  in  the  interval. 

The  Lower  House  is  composed  of  sev^ty-^seven  nuntioa, 
appointed  by  the  Dietines  or  assemblies  of  the  nobles,  each  in 
its  respective  district,  and  of  fiftj-one  deputies  of  tbe  commons, 
elected  by  the  communal  assemblies.  Every  landed  proprietor 
has  right  to  vote  in  the  latter,  as  well  as  every  master  manufa^ 
turer,  or  tradesman,  having  a  stock  of  ten  thousand  PtAiab  florins;, 
the  vicars  and  curates,  and  the  professors,  teachers,  and  others 
entrtisted  with  the  public  education ;  artists,  and  persons  having 
obtained  patents  of  invention. 

It  will  be  observed  at  first  sight  that  this  charter  gives -a  v»y 
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gmt  prepoadertnoe  to  the  crown,  and  a  verj'  small  share  of  die 
representation  of  the  country  to  the  people.  But  a  greater  evil 
ia,  that  it  bestows  tbfe  crown  of  a  comparatively  small  state  on 
the  absolute  head  of  an  immense  adjacent  empire,  and  thereby 
leares  the  institutions  of  the  former  at  the  mercy  of  the  reigning 
monarch  of  the  latter,  and  depending  chiefly  upon  his  personal 
diaracter  and  forbearance.  The  disproportion  between  the  two 
coontries  makes  the  situation  of  Poland,  in  this  respect,  even 
worse  than  that  of  Hungary  with  regard  to  Austria.  Yet  it  caa- 
wt  be  denied,  that  the  condition  of  the  people,  or  third  estate, 
has  considerably  improved  under  the  new  laws. 

With  regard  to  those  parts  of  Poland  which  have  remained  in- 
cOTporated  witii  the  Russian,  Austrian,  and  Prussian  dominions, 
we  find  that  the  nobles  have  lost  some  of  their  former  feudal  in- 
bienee,  aud  the  commons  have  gained  some  advantages.  The 
pKjperty  of  the  latter  has  become  more  secure ;  the  alienation  of 
Uad  has  been  made  more  practicable  and  easy;  timers  have  been 
eaabled  to  purchase  the  fee-simple  of  entire  districts  and  villages, 
whilst,  under  the  old  aristocracy,  they  were  liable  to  exactions 
and  oppressions,  from  which  there  was  little  chance  of  redress, 
the  nobles  having  jurisdiction  in  all  the  principal  courts. 

That  part  of  Poland  which  has  remained  annexed  to  Austria, 
is  diatiaeuished  by  the  tide  of  Kingdom  of  Gallitzia  and  Ludo- 
ndris.  Its  population  amounts  to  3,tt7S.OOO  inhabitants,  divided 
into  two  distinct  races,  the  Poles  and  the  Rusniaclcs,  a  branch  of 
the  Malo  Russians.  Lemberg  is  the  principal  town  of  Gallitzia. 
The  county  was  anciently  possessed  by  the  kin^  of  Hungary, 
who  gave  it  up  to  Poland  in  1412-S3,  renouncing  their  nghts 
for  the  preient.  This  equivocal  expression  served  the  House  of 
Austria  a*  a  pretence  for  claiming  Gallitzia  at  the  epoch  of  the 
dismembennent  of  Poland.  Religious  tolerance  is  strictly  ob- 
SKTved  in  these  countries;  some  encouragement  has  been  given  to 
industry  by  German  colonists;  the  taxes  are  moderate,  but  the 
condition  of  the  boors,  or  peasantry,  has  remained  nearly  the 
same  as  fonnerly.  Gallitzia  furuishes  eleven  retninents  of  in- 
fantry and  five  of  cavalry  to  the  Austrian  army.  The  exactions 
of  the  noblemen's  stewards,  who  are  mostly  foreign  adventurers, 
are  much  complained  of. 

The  vast  provinces  of  Lithuania,  Volhynia,  and  Podolia,  con- 
taining above  eight  millions  of  people,  are  incorporated  with 
Russia,  but  have  preserved  their  old  laws  and  ussges ;  most  of 
the  officers  of  the  administration  are  appointed  by  the  natives 
tbenaelves.  The  nobili^  have  retained  most  of  their  privileges; 
the  boors  are  still  serfs,  but  their  persons  are  better  protected  by 
law.  It  is  in  this  part  of  Poland^  perhaps,  that  the  people  have 
mm2 
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beoome  moat  reconciled  to  the  cbtinge,  ha^ag  beeone,  in  taiae 
measure,  amalgamated  with  RuRsis. 

Pruaaia  haa  retuoed,  of  all  her  Polish  conqnesta,  only  dte 
sraiKt  duchy  of  Poaen,  having  ita  own  proTincial  states.  Accord- 
ing to  Oginski,  the  Polish  sulHects  of  Pmssia,  especially  Ae 
Bobtes,  were  the  most  dissattsfied  mth  dteir  conditfos.  Tbt 
empl^ment  of  Gennaa^  in  preference  to  natives,  the  exclaait» 
introduction  of  the  German  langnage,  the  tedious  formditiesof 
the  PruMian  law,  are  the  reasons'  assigned  for  this  feeling.  Tbis, 
however,  was  before  the  last  arrangements.  We  believe  that 
something  has  been  done  atnce  Xbe  peace  to  conciliate  tfie  inha- 
bitants of  the  remnant  of  the  Prussian  dominions  in  Poland. 

We  must  now  conclude.  It  appears  that,  owing  to  tbe  enor- 
mous vices  of  tbe  former  system  of  aociety,  the  dismembermeM 
of  Poland  has  hardly  been  felt  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people  at 
a  national  calamity.  Such  are  the  effects  of  vicious  institutions; 
they  estrange  the  people  from  the  state,  and  make  diem  reckless 
of  their  political  fate.  In  this  respect  Poland  has  given  a  great 
political  lesson  to  tlie  rest  of  Europe. 


Anr.  V-. — Introduetiou  i  FEtude  de  fHanmmie,  ou  Ermttftm 
^une  ttouvelU  Tkiorie  de  cette  Scienee.  Par  Victor  Denxfe, 
de  la  Soci^4  des  Sciences,  de  I'Agricuhure  et  des  Arts  it 
iiille,  delaSoci^t^d'Emulationde  Cambnu,8cc.  Svo.  Parts. 
1828. 
These  is,  perhaps,  no  science  whoae  path  has  been  so  efiectnally 
clogged  by  useless  treatises  as  that  of  music.  The  laws  of 
harmony  in  particular  have  been  laid  down  by  such  a  host  of 
theorists, — who  tending  to  the  same  end,  have  each  used  their 
choice  of  the  many  equivalent  terms  which  music  supplies  for  the 
same  thing, — that  the  patient  student,  who  reads  to  improve  the 
experimental  knowledge  he  has  acquired,  is  tempted  to  believe 
^e  mystery  inscrutable,  even  while '  labouring  to  understand 
what  he  already  knows  in  another  guiae.  A  standard  of  defini- 
tions, to  be  received  and  authorized  by  common  consent  of  llie 
learned  professors  of  Europe,  is  a  desideratum  in  musical  educa- 
tion. Of  the  labourers  in  the  service  of  musical  theory,  there 
appear  to  us  three  divisions.  In  the  first  and  most  usefid  rank, 
are  those  who  put  forth  a  succinct  and  simple  treatise  on  tbe 
elements  of  harmony  j  the  second  consists  of  those  who  go  over 
the  same  ground,  but  travel  farther,  and  enter  into  the  ntceUea  of 
rules  and  disputed  points  with  copiousness  and  elaboration,  f  aoch 
authors  make  excellent  authorities)^  the  last  treats  soond  as 
wholly  abstract  from  musical  beau^,  and  a  mere  matter  of  ma- 
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tfcww»  i«d  criqutariftH-  A  vei^.iagenioue  and  subtle  •tatom^it 
of  tbeJrelatioQs  of  cfaordn  may  doubUess  be  drawn  up  hy  dM 
mathematical  investigator;  but,  after  all,  how  does  it  bear  upon  the 
act  IB  which  H^'dn  aed  Mozart  excelled  ?  The  student,  whose 
0V  is  fascioated  by  tlie  charms  o^  barmony  and  melod^i  probably 
does  not  find  the  same  delight  in  the  solution  of  aproblem, — wbicb 
U  4ie  oa\jf  pleasurable  result  su^  a  writer  can  produce.  He 
grades  through  volumes  of  letter^press,  and  finds  himself  no  wiser 
in  modulation,  nor  apter  at  imilatiDg  a  good  model;  precept 
dnrea  precept  from  his  mind,  and  in  attempting  to  comprebend 
the  new  view  of  an  author,  he  loses  so  much  of  a  solid  advantakie^ 
aa  it  would  baye  been  to  spend. the  same  time  in  perusing  t^ 
•cvres  of  Handel,  ^fdb,  or  Leo.  It  is  much  to  be  doubted 
aether  any  of  the  ^«at  men  jnst  menti^ed  ever  consulted  a 
work  pD  theory  ;*  whelKer  their  kuowledge  were  traditional,  or 
iheir  correctaess  in  writing  intuitiy^,  and  like  their  Ceeling  in  the 
choice  of  harmonies,  a  boon  from  naturCf  we  ccm  only  conjecture : 
)mt  certain  it  is,  that  unless  theories  in,  and  die^uiaitione  upon,  the 
ait  tend  to  corFoborate  the  truth  of  their  compositionSi  and  show 
tfaoB  the  firm-Bet  pillars  of  the  science,  they  are  of  little  value. 
The  laws  of  harmony  are  chiefly  salutary  in  checking  the  licen- 
Oousaest  of  an  ill-^oyenied  iaa/fy,  and  a  well-digested  theory  may 
be  appealed  to,  in  cases  where  a  sterling  composer  has  furaisbed 
DO  precedent. 

In  our  estimation  of  the  treatise  of  M.  Derode,  we  shall  be  less 
influenced  by  the  ingenuity  of.  the  observations  themselves,  diaii 
by  the  consideration  of  uieir  application  and  practical  utility. 
A  single  part^raph  of  the  preface  demonstrates  that  want  of 
mreement  in  terms  of  which  we  spoke  in  the  outset,  as  the  bape 
of  mwical  discussion. 


"Harmony,"  aays  the  writer,  "(IMfen  essMitlaUy  from  compositioa. 
mmnyisasoMaoe.ConiBDtitieit  Usnart;  theformcrbas  fixed  piinci- 
|4ea,  lew  in  number,  and ,  imn  which  there  is  ,  no  appod,  m  oertuo  ai 


any  thiag  can  be  which  mis  upcn  experience  ;  the  bUer  is  an  sppUca- 


n  of  th»e  iwrnutable  data  of  aature,  an  appticati 
ate  variety:  barmonyitofaUtimesaqd  of  all  places 
patiooal  taste  end  the  progress  of  civilization 


isceptiUe  ot  iofi- 
compositioQ  follows 
object  of  study 


—the  other  of  practice.  It  is  possible,  then,  to  have  a  perfect  ksowled^e 
)f  harmony,  abd  yet  be  a  feeble  composer ;  as,  on  the  other  band,  dis- 

'  TbeMottlwuHcdota  Miditediiitl^  Life  of  Haydn. 

mmi  tbe  co^wiwr  wis  in  hooiau,  >  nobleman  ^ilingnisbad  ai  a  dileUanta,  ft^ 
yomi  10  ttcriw  lewBM  h  «oifoJii«o  from  Hm.  HaTdnaMealed.Bi]d  annralagaw 
•fpaialed  W  nomnenM.  When  the  naitcr  ttd  popU  cbim  together,  Ate  lattn  pn- 
dnMd  fraai  M*  poikct  a  icon  of  Hajdn.  '■  Haw  catne  jon  to  write  (bis  V  iwd  tbe 
noble  emalcur,  "  Ibe  itrj  finl  pauigc  ii  rontrary  M  role."  "  I  wrole  it  to,"  *•*  the 
aa»mn,  "Iwmw  ft  praAwad  lAi  tmt  ^kel."  Tke  pupil  wt*  baSed  el  tbii  eod  reply, 
and  Ibe  taitlon  (we  believe)  did  not  praceoJ. 
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dDgtflalied  compoMTs  vmj  V  fsnnd,  i*bo  have  bst  an  idipnftet  kaow- 
ledge  of  humony.  To  coacliide  thence  Aat  fauvony  is  oot  ncccMaiT 
to  a  compoMT,  it,  to  tail  into  ernn-." 

With  us  it  is  held  that  the  study  of  harmony  indudes  th«  ele* 
ments  of  composition,  nor  does  the  foregoing  definition  satisfy  us 
that  they  ought  to  be  disjointed.  By  the  stndy  of  composition  ic 
toot  meant  the  training  of  the  fancy  to  compose,  which  wouM  be 
an  absurdity,  as  musical  ideas  are  not  to  be  called  up  by  the  b<A 
<^  volition,  but  a  mechanical  routine,  capable  of  being  leanied 
by  a  person  wholly  destitute  of  genius  or  taste.  Inasniuch  as  dM 
first  hnes  of  this  study  include  thoroagh-bass,  and  the  pro^rcMioi 
of  intervals  in  the  sequence  of  chords,  the  resolution  of  discord*, 
fStc,  they  necesBBiily  belong  to  the  consideration  of  harmony,  md 
contain  much  that  can  be  usefully  and  satisfactorily  inculcated  is 
the  course  of  such  a  subject.  M.  Perode,  for  the  sake  of  |)er>- 
apicuity,  restricts  himself  to  the  question  of  harmony.  As  it  it 
not  unusual  for  persons  in  didactic  effusions  of  eoutdenible 
length,  to  fofg«t  at  the  end  what  they  advanced  at  die  beginning, 
we  must  be  excused  for  going  a  little  out  of  oar  vm.y  to  notiot 
a  slight  inconsistency  between  the  assertion  that  the  principlea  of 
faarmonicB  are  "  immutable  data  of  nature,"  and  the  change 
vrhich  the  author  has  effected  in  them  at  plate  4,  in  irfndi 
he  gives  F  sharp  and  C  sharp  as  the  fundamental  basses  of  ^eae 

barmonies,  fMS  '  w— -btf^  3 — ;  insteadof  Band  A.*  M.  De- 
rode  cautions  his  readers  against  bringing  the  prejudices  of  «dn- 
cation  to  the  examination  of  his  theory;  in  winch  be  is  prudent; 
OB  the  partisans  of  the  descent  of  the  7th  and  the  rise  of  Ae 
Srd  in  the  resolution  of  the  chord  of  Ihe  7th  will  be  slow  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  true  fundamental  bass  of  a  chord  ctia  move  in  oo** 
aecutive  octaves  with  the  harmony  above  it. 
'  After  some  rather  extensive  preliminary  observations,  and  an  ia- 
quiry  into  the  mathematical  proportions  of  sounds,  which  we  hoU 
to  be  only  useful  to  the  tuner,  (for  theories  of  temperament  and 
acoustics  have  no  relation  to  harmony,  as  the  science  which  dis- 
poses sounds  in  that  manner  which  delights  the  ear,)  we  arrive  at 
the  first  subject  of  the  treatise  which  is  capable  of  practical  applica- 

*  A  juit  Dbtemlkxi  ocean  in  M.  R<4ck>'i  TreitiH  oa  Humnj.  "  StOm  ob- 
•enetbul  oiw  prindple,  (wbichii  witbout  ciceptiim,)  in  tbe  reiolation  of  dimrdk 
Hi!)  priDcipla  i>,  that  Abe  fundanuntal  biu  of  b  dncord  mntt  make  with  Ihe  bait- 
DKOUil  but  of  the  liillDiiriBg  chord,  ■  dcuending  flilb.  Il  iut  be  ol^ected,  that  <tl*- 
«ocdi  cam  be  mmIt^  iu  ot^  waji  bnide  the  one  hen  poiatod  oat;  doabtkn,  UmR 
■re  eicepliwtt  wbkh  Ihe  compoan  alloiri  hinuelt',  but  mtaie  doet  not  make  Item. 
Wlien  the  eiception  ii  uied,  the  true  nwldUoo  don  not  eiiat,  end  it  b  almtji  ■■•■ 
pcnded  antit  ihe  reaolutiun  take  place  upon  the  fifth  belon." 
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tioD.'-Ranely,  Aat  of  concorda.  Instead  of  comnieDcingindt'  die 
diatonk:  and  cfaromstic  scales,  nd  tfaen  treating  of  the  commen 
chord  and  its  relatives,  our  anthor'a  plan  is  to  commence  with  an 
inqnirj  of  what  a  concord  consists,  and  what  interval  added  to  it 
deinaiids  a  new  tonic.  This  is  to  make  the  consideration  of  the 
discord  of  the  flat  seventh,  the  first  step  in  the  stud;  of  harmony! 
Previously  to  entering  upon  this  chapter,  M.  Derode  presents 
the  reader  widi  the  following  startling  intimatioa : — 

"  When  we  speak  in  this  chapter  of  chord*  wbich  can  foUoW  one 
another,  we  never  present  them  but  under  their  primitive  form,  ia  ordc^ 
to  Ateilitate  the  first  exnlaaations.  It  will  be  well  to  remember,  that 
we  only  than  spe^  of  thou  from  gronp  to  group,  from  auemhk  to  ra- 
Mtmtlr,  and  omit,  as  immsteiial,  die  oousidention  of  hota  pmi  to  part," 
One  of  die  most  ingenious  plans  for  conveying  two  or  diree  fi^ 
tiotions  with  one  true  one  that  ever  was  devised!  Ilie  dieorist 
flunks  it  sufficient  that  a  pupil  ^ould  know  that  the  dominaDt 
seventh  requires  the  harmony  of  the  tonic;  in  other  words,  pro* 
vided  the  fund  amenta!  bass  be  right,  how  the  second  chord  lies- 
wilh  respect  to  the  firat  is  matter  of  intliffereace.  Practical' 
inmicians  will  demur  to  this  opinion,  heading,  as  they  do,  Aat  no 
discord  can  be  called  retolved,  without  a  proper  progression  of  its 
parts.  This  bereticri  doctrine  of  M.  Derode  has  led  him,  in  lieu 
of  a  single  example  in  notation,  or  use  of  the  musical  short-hsndi  a 
figured  bass,  to  make  continued  repetitions  of  ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  &£■, 
when  he  wishes  to  indicate  a  harmony;  a  plan  irksome  enough  to 
die  student,  and  after  all  presenting  nodiing  definite  to  bb  min^.' 
The  "facilities,"  as  the  author  terms  them,  oflfered  to  Ae  student 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  volume  are  truly  amusing ;  dius,  at 
one  place  we  have  twenty-fonr  inversions  of  the  four  musical 
characters  ut,  mi,  so),  stfo,  (C,  E,  6,  B  flat,)  a  table  conveying  no 
clearer  idea  of  the  writer's  real  design,  than  that  of  the  learned 
academicians  of  Swiffs  Laputa.  With  a  musical  staff;  and  with 
the  notes  fairly  before  us,  we  shonid  soon  arrive  at  the  truth.  In 
the  chapter  upon  concords,  the  plan  of  M.  Derode  is,  instead  of 
calcuhting  the  distance  of  the  intervals  from  the  key-note,  to 
reckcm  them  from  one  another.  Thus  a  perfect  chord  is  com* 
poaed  of  tvro  thirds,  one  major,  the  other  mmor;  a  flat  seventh  of 
three,  one  major  and  two  minor,  8tc.  We  know  of  no  improve- 
ment which  this  mode  of  reckoning  edibits  upon  the  one  adopted 
into  general  use  in  England,  unless  it  be  that  it  keeps  the  intel- 
lect of  the  st^olar  more  alert,  from  its  extra  difficulty.  When  the 
Toundation  of  a  knowledge  of  harmony  is  being  laid  in  the  mind 
of  the  pupil,  it  is  important  that  his  first  ideas  should  be  clear 
and  simple.  Thus,'  acquaintance  with  the  whole  circle  of  keys, 
with  the  formation  of  the  common  chord  major  and  minor,  with 
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tbe  attBDiiuithiinBonwa  of-A.ghep  toiuc.  ihould  be.  the  firrt  UfL 
dutiuct  brjwches  of  his  «tuily,.aM{m<i|«iu^  that  he  is  already  fmnU 
liar  with  the  coostructioa  of  the  tfiatoaic,  and  ciirowabc  sc;Hk»t 
frOBi  tliiB  vBsti^  ground  tlie  knowledge  of  inversions  of  choxda, 
and  of  the  iodueoce  of  the  seveDtb,  will  be  ea;aily attain ^hli^-  Wck 
should  thiak  ^t  there  are  few  amateurs  of  music  in  £nglaiM^ 
who  hftve  been  accnstomed  to  attend  conceits,  or  to  lieax  tba 
performances  .of  )io»og  ladies  in  private  eyeniag,paTtIea,  but  wiK 
agree,  that  to  know  the  component  paits  of  a  common  chord,  apd 
its  inversions,  was  an  esteosiou  of  science,  Avhich  neither  singer  iu 
'  public,  nor  the.  .jMinji;  bd^  pianitiC  in  private,  four  or  live  ye»tt 
back-  thoi^bt  QBcessary  to  g^od  jpeiforrnpw^<  Id  th&jdea  libst 
the  fonnaUon  asd.  cooaection  of.  haiawvies  were,  tbe  occvpMMfl. 
of  the  coiiipotfeT  or  tbeorial,  tnelo^y  vaa  studied  and  culuv«te4( 
barmosf  mglected.  and  the  depeodaoce  of  -one  on  the  otJiet 
bardly  djreamt  «f^  hence,  the  freqiteut  o6FeQc«  «/  solo  siogeia  ia 
making  a  cadenza  upon  the  common  chord,  when  the  chonl 
required  that  it  should  be  upon  lis  second  iuversiou,  and  dw 
«tUM  of  harmoaies  in  the.  left  hand  of  piimofoile  pcifoimaE^ 
farUcMiarly  among  the  juivaiiile  of  the  fair  sex.  Q^aeraUy  apeak- 
mg,  the  grammar  of  music  .bos  b^w  lew  fr8(|uently  d<^ed  by 
those  nbo  praqtuie  keyed  iastrmnents,  tluta  ajnoog  singers,  violin- 
ists, flautists,  and  such,  wbo  Imiug  more  to  do  with  sounds  in  the 
detail,  than  in  the  gross,  aie  le^s  apt  to  compare  and  anulyse 
tbem  in  combination.  We.aie  now,  boMcvo;,  ari^ved  at  an  epoch 
is  the  DUsical  art,  when  amateurs  aie  abla  lo  detect  aucbblundcn 
as  have  too  ^quently  disgraced  the  piofessfonal  siaging  of  this 
country,  and  when  nicer  and  more  cfitical  cars  being  comaun, 
the  intelligent  performance  of  boib  singer  and  tuatrumentalist  he- 
comes  a  matter  of  ie«iprtKal  cqnvenionce. 

..After  giving  some  rules  for  the  fonnation  of  the  ooquhdii  chord, 
which  M.  Derode  leaves  the  pupil  to  apply  Lo  the  various  keyi 
9fi  his  disorelioB  may  guide  him,  ibe  aulbor  ob«ives  that  iu  ths 
fpllowing  coinfouiation,  "  D,  F  sluirj^,  A  flat,  and  C,  nothing 
irregularis  to  be  pei'oeived;  yet  this  is  not  a  Legitimate  duwi^ 
for  !^  diarp  uid  A  flat  do  net  make  a  tbiid-'*  Lea-ving  outof 
tf)e  qfi^tion  the  propriety  of  introducing  .unuauul  hAmwiueS'la 
the  notice  qf  the  atudcnt  of  aft  etementaiy  work,  where  to  abow 
what  ought  not  to  b«,  is  a  weans  to  coofiise  the  simple  rtiUw  ,(4 
which  be  should  be  master,  the  iheoiUt  who  .woulfl  make  dear 
ttie  deriYatioB  of  a  Bbwtge  eombinulipn  should  puHJoce  dw* 
Moal  authority  for  its  employatfiit<  Belonging  to  tbe  iiivei»- 
aioDti  of  dncords  there  «re  great  varieties  of  baimonie*,  ^i|t  nwny 
in  tbis  ^hape  become  to  estnenKly  harsh  and  onpleadant  lo  tha 
ear,  tfutithej'  are  never  used  by  .good  masters.    The  cbord  be^iMV 
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ttf«  iNniKw  to«t»  .<ar'«h«»tlie  A  flat  48  in  tbv  ^w  pu^  OR  wi  A 

tU  «x<JtM«e  pf  FiakMrp  for  G  fiat,  Xbe  ibcaititttdefqf  oiw 
ttasicfil  nooieaetabtK  wiU  bo  tooger  p^^i  tlte  erudite  hewer 
when  liQkitewB  wb«iKe  thecfaQrd  comef^^ad  wliitber  it  goes; 
wheo  be  is  aeaured  of  its  prugression  he>  will  do  longer  dotebt 
wbetber  Ite.beard-aD  F  sbarjr  or  6  flat.  As  on  a  keyed  iostnh 
ment  theae  aignsjare  wdioatad  by  obs  and  tbe  eube  key,  tin 
chaage  of  name  .xaaj  appcw  vn^iue  and  uamtbfactory;  but  ao 
clear  is  tUe  rule  wbich  explains  the  diSerwce,  that  there  (%ti'be 
BoiedteiaiwB  left  in  eUssipg.  theRi-  On  tbe  preper  ^plication 
of  ibe  principk)  to  wfaid^-we  baw  just  been  aHodin^^lepeiida  one 
of-  Ifae  graatest  effeotS;  if>'  tbe-  nbole  raoge  of  the  nuwical  ait^ 
namoti^j'tb*  tMufiMMiic .  ehan^.  a  iiource  of  iofiaite  variety  sod 
baatUffr  tlte  kjey8ton«  of  sradulatioi),  and  witboHC  whiob,  ia  dnn 
attic  nuaio,  it  wpultl  b6  4inpt^il»le  to  ^ve  effect  to  soeD^of 
kigbt;  wought  paasioQ.  ow  of  rendiBg  enotiom. 

We  netain  to  our  auther'e  geaeral  reowrki  upon  tbe  ce*- 
ilitatieD'of'elwrde>'niKl  ^  rule  for  d^rmiaihg  to  what  key  xhtif 
balong.  Hith«to  we  hare  fouod  that  CoocOfds,  or  Aeconbii 
raeluMnd  (nm  tbe  baas^  ^aiddy  decided  their  k^  by  certan 
iidaUiMe  rides :  our  iiietv  ftjan:  for  discovenog  tbe  tonic  ia,  thai  - 
the  iDttunh  rittil  cowfem  to  a  given  Ofider  of -diirdfl.  Having 
diaeovered  t^  oaaonioft'i  chord  of  the  tonie,  our  author  derivei 
few  diaaosadt  ebords  from  the  aaue  Foet,'all  of  which,  he  ssya/ 
aie  8uac«pt*ble  of  ifls<rfiMMa-inlo  ike  banBonyof  tbe  Mb  beknrt 
Tbia  ie  omt  «uthor'«  «SMDpk. 


Tbe /eaderwbodoeaaat  find  himself  for  the  iuat  lime  a  pupil 
ia  barraony 'Under  M.  Denvde,  will  i^el  somewbat  perpleaed  in 
aHaMfMmg  to  raiol«e  &£  diird  aad  fourth  diioords,  or  diiao^ 
Mwcea,  iflto'lbe  banahwy  of  F.  We  leave  bn  to  make  bis  own 
oaleoUliaiM  rMfweliiig  tbe  auvber  and  quality  of  the  ihirda 
whidi  (Mnapaae.theae  diaBordsia  pfoeesa  af  vital  importanoe m 
o«ir-Mit)lo«'»  Aeoiy;  aad  at  tbe  saate  time  to  discover  how  C  eaa 
ba  the  baw  la  die  triple  and  quadruple  discardt  exbibtted  in  ^ 
ibortb  aad  ^Ab  coaduMitioos  «f  die  apecimea  before  m.  Sotfc 
cborda  ma^  aaett  ourcye  occaaionallyupoa  a  pedal  bate;  bat 
wiihwat'pfa^artatDa,  aadiB'thoaaaBef  tbtrrataodbefaie  as,  ib^ 
ara-  nartr  to  be  fouad^  Tbe  |nMt  object  of  :ef«ry  wnter  mpoa  die 
mkeamt  -of  miuta  AtnM  b*  fliaqdifiratian*  Iha  diicardiag  of  aw- 
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lew  Mrrfs,  tfMi§ho»WBtBadmr>rtroBleferBiiitiiigrt-lhe  Wtht 
when,  however,  the  learner  u  os);  euad  or-  the  one  Wnd,  to  be 
■more  ta^ed  on  the  Other,  no  very  ^at  iMprovonent  can  be  aud 
lo  be  achieved.  In  our  opmiwi,  tbe  (Ad  ptan  of  bannoBizing  the 
scale,  and  discovering  the  rebdon  which  eachinteml  bears  to  the 
Mnic,  the  domniant,  or  subdomtnant.  is  umA  simpler  in  its  m»- 
d>od,  as  wd)  as  more  correct  in  its  aM>KcatioD;  for  that  ajstea 
does  not  teach  that  tbe  fourth  and  sixui  of  the  scde  twve  for  roet- 
tbe  key  note  of  tfatf  soale. 

Although  it  has  been  seen  Aat  we  are  BOtnetimes  at-issoe  mA 
M.  Derode  on  the  roots  which  he  puts  to  his  chtH^,  and  vam»- 
qnentiy  do  not  acquiesce' in  the  trvdi  of  tbe  tmnnoniet  wbic^  ta 
bis  opmioa  are  derived  from  those  roots,  his  book  is  far  fira« 
barrcn  of  useful  speculadon,  or  of  ingemom  research.  l^nSiWe 
are  informed  in  the  chapter  op  relative  keys,  AtX  a  note  ntay  be 
accompanied  by  three-end-twenty  primitive  <^rds.  ItnaAaat^ 
Me  that  the  field  of  BKMlnlation  should  be  opened  to  the  student, 
and  that  tbe  hundreds  of  invernoos  of -which  bannooies  we 
susceptible  should  be  br««^t  before  htm  as  a  stknulns  to-bia  «- 
dustry.  Tbe  only  4|uestion  is,  ^Aetber  sneh  a  discoveiy  wouU 
not  luve  been  more  iMdIigibie  in  notes  than  in  w*rds;  for  n  die 
firat,  that  seems  the  result  of .  exp«ri»«it,  which  in  tiie  Isit 
appears  mere  hypothesis.  The  want  of  illuatratioB  is  a  great 
drawback  to  tbe  value  of  a  book  on-musioal  edocationk  for  hmr^ 
ever  valuable  the  asioms  therein  contained  may  be,  wirtmut  ex- 
ample they  make  no  impression  on  ■  the  reader.  For  this  reaaoa 
we  hold  that  the  theorist  who  puts  together  a  compositioa  entireJT 
destitute  of  pleasing  melody  or  harmony,  yet  who  gives  a  goad 
analysis  of  his  woik,  fumi^ee  rules  more  productive  of.  useM 
application  tfian  a  volume  of  precept  which  is  difficult  to  undo- 
stand,  and  is  consequently  liable  to  be  misunderstood.  -  When 
the  pupil  is  taken  to  a  pianoforte,  he  is  soon  made  sensible  (if 
tbe  ear  be  adantted  as  a  guide  in  harmony)  that  those  keys  lie 
nearest  in  communion  which  cpntain  most  notes  inconaHoa,  that 
the  progre88i<Hi  of  the  common  chmxl  to  its  dominant,  Bnbdai»- 
nact,  or  relative  minor,  may  be  made  easily  asd  natimrily ;  and 
diBt  in  proportion  as  the  kind  of  intervals  common  betvMcn  twa 
keys  are  changed,  we  do  not  make  modul^oos,  bat  transitioBa, 
the  effect  of  which  is  mora  sodden  and:violflnt.  After  knowing 
that  every  note  in  music  plays  many  parts,  the  neat  thing  to  be 
determined  is,  how  it  is  to  be  cdled,  which  is  decided  by  ils 
jnxta-position  and  pnigiession.  It  was  not  one  of^tlie  leart 
valuable  parts  of  a  1  reatise  on  Harmony  nnt  forth  by  our  cowMsy- 
man  Mr.  Shield,  that  after  Seating  vf  uie  component  par*  of  a 
cbord,  be  ilhotrated  its  imper  «m  ftom  the  scones  of  soaie  chw 
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Hcal  iBaater;  -Aaa  mi  ttv  oMirten  the.  dry  <&ooune  oC  kmog*, 
■nd  to  mum  tbe  pupil's  afifectiom  u  well  aa  iatereat  fail  undai^ 
•tanding.  For  die  sake  of  die  general  read^,  to  whom  we  fear 
our  tacfaaicalities  may  vrax  tedious,  tbougb  tbey  are  uoavoidable,. 
UiBay  be  remarked;  tbat  tlie  variatnn)  of  hamiooy  upon  a  single 
note,  of  nhicb  we  spoke  just  now,  is  a  i}uality  of  beauty  in  the 
■HMKal  art  of  whidi  all  die  great  mastBrs  have  sbown  theaisdive» 
snamonred.  Handel,  in  the  cboms  "  All  the  Earth,"  of  the 
Dettingen  Te  Oeum;  Mozart,  in  his  Don  Juan;  Gluck,  to  tbe 
JUceste;  Cbembini,  in  hi& Grand  Masg  in  D,  have  each  furnished 
^edmens ;  and  this  is  the  secret  of  the  pleasure  we  receive  in 
Intemng  to  tbe  diapoaal  of  tbe  bonr  parts  in  orchestras.  When 
the  relative  kejs  of  any  tcHiic  are  pointed  out,  we  cannot  £nd  a 
.£Uer  time  to  impress  upon  tbe  yousg  organist,  that  the  truest 
power  of  iBveulion  and  the  finest  taste  are  exhibited,  in  creating 
an  interest  in  the  progress  of  harmonies  within  a  small  circle,  and 
mot  by  wandering  into  remote  keys — a  tact  in  the  preludium 
iriticfa  is  said  to  have  characterized  Dr.  Boyce's  performance. 
How  fioely  do  tbe  bearings  of  keys  expand  before  the  mind's  eye* 
in  becooui^  intimatdy  acnuaHited  with  the  preludes  of  J(Am 
S^Msban  Bach !  With  the  fingers  daily  employed  on  these  pieces 
of  hannony,  in  which  chord  flows  on  after  cboid,  without  theleaat 
wAeaix,  the  pupil  becomes  imbued  with  the  H>irit  of  natival  and 
flowing  harmontous  progreisioiie ;  and  while  bis  ear  tells  him 
diey  are  of  good  effect,  he  may  by  way  of  confirmatioD  turn  to  his 
book  of  precepts,  where  he  wiU  find,  diat  ^y  are  in  obedience  to 
that  canon  of  harmony,  which  says,  that  "  in  proportion  as  a 
(^oid  Bocceeding  possesses  notes  in  ctmmon  with  its  antecedent. 
tbe- eficct  upon  tbe  ear  is  agreeable."  Persons  do  not  usually 
apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  musical  theory,  until  they  have 
•ttained  some  practical  skUl ;  tbe  latter,  which  is  £u-  more  difficult 
of  acquirement  than  tbe  former,  soon  repays  the  labour  which  has 
been  bestowed  upon  it ;  but  die  first,  however,  simple  the  system, 
odfers  DO  attraction  in  the  study,  unless  the  author's  fonnidaB  be 
occasionally  varied  and  illnstrated  by  passages  from  Haydu,  M»- 
sairt,  Beethoven,  and  such  authorities.  All  tbat  in  fact  is  wanted. 
in  treatifles  of  theory,  to  make  them  interesting  to  the  reader,  is, 
ikat  tbe  aotfaon  should  pardcipate  in  the  suitiments  of  men  of 
facte,  and  not  by  shrouding  themselves  in  tbe  truth  of  tbeir  pro- 
poaitions,  avoid  propitiating  the  favour  of  young  raiiaioians.  for 
wnboae  use  they  are  presumed  chiefly  to  write. 

To  return  to  our  dieonst.  "  It  i3;atready  known,  that  four  notes" 
(that  is  of  different  names)  "  form  a  discord;  tbe  examples  which 
are  to  be  found  in  authors  wbo  are  anthorities,  discover  rarely 
ame  das  five  notss.  '  Haif dn  bandy  ever  uses  Uiem  exc«yt  in  th^ 
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PmU.  TbeflfiHtiugefMraLislMrdMiddiBiqpeMUe;"  HcnwB 
■boDid  hvre  been^^sd  tOBnil,  oaraeheaof  the  text,  tkit  me  aiigfaC 
Me  bow  HajrdoAses.disoDidB  oCAve  notes, and  jad^  «idi.our  o«a 
ears  of  tbe  haidneas  and  uBpfea—otnew^rf  effect.  We  now  arme 
at  tfae  oowlty  of  our  andtor'a  view  of  fa&rmoay,  ja  whicb  we  find  that 
aUtbe  ckocds  for  whioh  lliocough  bau  (pwi  figures,  aic  derifed 
sitbcr  from  tbe  priaiitne  choni,  or  froat  oae  of  the  fmir  '*i'^~»"* 
chords  or  their  imrersiood,  agreeably  to  tbe  speckiiea  we  gxaa  a 
£iw  pages  back.  TIiim  dia  whole  jai^D.  of  nmsical  tenna,  of 
ditoae,  diatessaroa,  triloae,  semidiapeBiB,  &c.  *^  aU  tbeir  cy* 
vdeati,  is  to  be  avoided,  and  everycombiaatiaa  of  hanBoa;  is  to 
be  referred  to  tbe  fandiJnealal  chord,  its  derivatiTCa,  or  tbear  ia- 
Tersions  and  the  loot  thence  determined;  for  M.  Derode  verr 
properly  observes,  tbat  faowever  a  bamony  may  be  inwrtedt  the. 
coot  of  it  is  not  aflbcted  by  sach  iaversioD.  It  would  be  tedioa* 
bare  to  dispute  ofsr  again  tbe  validity  of  M.  Derode's  tlurd  and 
foarUi  diascMUDt  cbotds.  Aqsumiiig  their  oortecinesSt  theref<H>^ 
flur  business  is  to  cempase  tbe  Eacility  and  brevity  of  bis  nkdhad 
with  tbe  advantsges  of  tbe  old  plan  of  redHmiag  from  the  htumi 
and  except  intfaesamiig  of  some  useless  repetitifMiof  tenms,we<bi 
•at  disoover  tbat  our  tneoriat  has  akortwtm  ifae  iouroey  im  alteing 
ibe  route  which  leads  to  wiae  ooamon  point.  We  i^rae  'wtrtb  oar 
MTthor,  tbat  faaroaanigtB  have,  in  writtsg  elemeiUary  worka,  be 
gently  outstepped  the  comprdieaaion  of  the  pupil,  and  that  the 
MvBUocneat  of  mnsioal  aducationfaas  bean  obetruded  by  adin^- 
ing  to  anoieat  error  and  prejudice  on  the  part  of  masters  i  faot  ef 
kl*  yean  a  apnr  has  been  given  by  Logisr  to  tb«  study  of  fatf- 
moay,  wfait^  has  canaed  precBptora  to  duow  off  tbe  tranuDck  of 
euston,  rad  to  reduce  their  oowieji^  systems  to  simple  mtes ;  id 
tbat  musical  stadents,  by4he  help  of  their  slates  and  pencils,  ate 
as  ready  at  giving  tbe  fundamentol  basa  of  a  given  harmony  asa 
miivaruty  piofessor.  If  the  tenns  of  tiie  Hsienee  had  beea  Ims 
perpleiMl  by  writcre,  few  peraoaa  would  have  been  deterved  froM 
tbe  study  of  simple  harmony  by  its  abstrusensse ;  coippared  wilfc 
the  mysteries  of  douUe  cotinterpaint,  fngae,  and  the  higber  mfts 
of  cooipociitioii,  it  ia  indeed  Itgbt.  The  cmoeGtkui  of  tbe  relative 
kays,  and  their  ale  in  varying  me  monotony  of  con^ued  cadeOcas 
In  the  tonic,  are  oansttt^lioni  of  great  importance  in  ■mraoal 
instruction,  and  are  treated  -by  oar  anthor  vntb  becoming  eara; 
but  we  wwk  tint  an  acquaintance  with  onr  catbedrd  composen 
had  enabled  him  to  refer  the  student  to  Puvcell's  services,  for 
instances  of  profenrad  art  in  this  respect,  which  we  caumt  help 
ibinlcing  woukL  have  givMi  weight  to  hs  aibnonition.  No  foible 
is  moi*  conmon  to  bbeosists  tbaB  that  of  affecting  to  g^  a  nde 
■of  invaluable  apf^oatton.     For  astan^,-^BMMh  has  been  wiitten 
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hf  tbem  upon  the  true  taeffaod  of 'diveoverin^  tife  key  n6te  «f  a 
piece,  ttnd  the  tests  proposed  are  aucb  as  yroald  frequertti;  prore- 
raHscious,  for  should  Ihe  hnt  note  in  the  bass  be  «tmsidered  to 
decide  the  quegtion— the  piece  may  end  io  the  doqua^ot,  or  tbe 
learner  may  be  puizled  b;  finding  several  bm  i)otes  to  chpose 
from — should  the  signature  be  resorted  to^  the  fasluoa  of  nMrking! 
it  rariea — again  ateae  writers  modulikteao  frequently,  aBd'Solotogt 
froBi  die  point  whence  thej  startedy  as  to  leave  the  rai»l  ktg^in; 
doobt.  Thus  Ho  single  and  brief  rifle  can-  be  ^Wen  as  an  uit- 
ening  guide  to  the -key  of  airy  composition;  thfe  student  must 
view  tfie  bearings  of  the  modnlation,  and  determine  by  the'  result 
of  his  analysis.  Another  difficulty  combated  by  theorists  is'  that 
of  determining  the  precise  key  of  certain  intervals  whieb  are 
common  to  two  keys.  M.  X)erode  calls  tbe  concord  of  two  notes 
incomplete,  but  this  furnishes  uo  clue  to  the  discovery.  How  ta 
know  tbe  key  of  an  isolated  chord  appears  19  us  oif  iittte  con^ 
sequence,  but  it  is  important  to  know  that  B  solitarjr  barmoDy  itf 
often  susceptible  of  various  significations  depending  on  its  union 
with  other  harmonies.  If  it  were  not  for  this  delightful  faculty  of 
miuic,  the  inevitable  progressions,  pointed  out  us  the  resolutions 
of  discords,  would  soon  cloy  the  ear,  which  would  thus  anticipate 
the  whole  routine  of  a  modulation;  but  the  artful  change  in  the 
relations  of  chords,  which  Ihe  skilfdl  composer  knows  how  to 
employ,  excites  the  imagination,  and  keeps  the  attention  on  the 
stretch.  These  in  organic  preluding  are  the  "  unimaginable 
touches"  which  Milton  describes,  and  in  that  epithet  embodies  all 
that  musicians  only  can  feel.  But  here  we  are  trespassing  upoa 
the  chapter  on  modulation,  which  is  so  natural  an  excess  in  writing 
upon  music  (in  which  the  subjects  lead  one  to  another,  as  chord 
does  to  chord)  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  it. 

In  treating  of  the  relative  keys,  we  are  surprised  thatM.Derode 
makes  but  slight  mention  of  the  relative  minor  keys,  which  are 
important  items  in  the  knowledge  of  modulation.  As  a  branch  of 
his  discourse  upon  relative  keys,  our  author  introduces  the  subject 
of  rhythm.  The  balancing  and  symmetrical  disposition  of  musi- 
cal phrases,  without  which  they  would  be  unintelligible,  is  an  art 
wholly  referable  to  melody ;  but  we  are  the  more  ready  to  pardon 
M.  Derode  for  diverging  a  little' from  his  path,  in  that  he  here 
fsvours  us  with  some  new  observations  on  a  point  of  musicdl 
education  which  has  been  much  neglected.  In  our  experieuce 
of  the  method  of  instructing  young  professors,  we  never  found 
that  they  were  exercised  in  writing  on  paper  melodies,  which  were 
either  snng  or  played  to  them,  but  were  left  to  attain  a  facility  ib 
this  branch  of  the  musician's  craft,  in  proportioo  to  the  diligence 
wM) -which  they  attempted  composition.    It  will  be  seen,  by  the 
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before  the  pupU  attcmpU  to  cmapow,  be  Buy  be  nude  funiUu 
with  the  mecluuucal  ^aooen  at  ooinpoMtioa. 

'  "  When  we  wnh  to  study  a  melody  tbutliaa  been  song,  we  mnst  first 
cndeaTonr  to  write  itj  wkhoat  which  we  shall  never  be  certain  of  finding 
the  tame  tiring  again  ;— an  idea  is  always  tbririve.  In  order  to  fix  this 
mdody  npod  paper.  We  diovld  be  acqcBinted  with  the  Rgns  which  k— 
preMBt  nwids,  as  well  m  with  thoae  which  indicate  tbdr  dantion. 
IWae  arc  the  firtt  things  to  he  known,  for  without  then  we  can  arriveM  . 
nothing.  The  pupil  onght  therefore  to  be  initiated  cariy  in  the  kaow- 
ledge  {^  this  particular,  which  it  must  be  coofened  is  not  without  difr 
culty  i  and  here,  as  nsuol,  authors  suppose  the  knowledge  acquired,  and 
taking  this  for  granted,  reason  upon  it ;  they  abandon  the  pupil  to 
himsdf,  who  in  his  first  attempts,  is  alarmed  at  the  difficulties  which  he 
CDCOUOters,  We  know  that  with  respect  to  rhythm,  men  are  generally 
gnided  by  a  perception  which  we  choose  to  call  timate,  and  which  seldom 
decctrea  them ;  yet  it  i*  only  hy  long  practiee  that  promptness  and  cer- 
laiiitj  of  operation  can  be  ac^ircd." 

When  it  \b  recollected  that  six  or  seyen  of  the  early  years  of  « 
composer's  life  are  occupied  in  masteriog  thi^  difficulty,  the  value 
of  M.  Derode's  suggestion  will  not  be  questicmed.  The  bi<^ 
graphy  of  Mozart  furnishes  aa  instance  of  remarkable  exception 
to  tne  necessity  of  long  habit  in  attaining  the  talent  here  spokeo 
of,  in  that  the  composer,  when  a  boy,  wrote  down  and  brought 
away  from  the  Chapel  of  his  Holiness  in  Rome  the  celebrated 
Miserere  of  Allegn,  a  composition  devoted  exclusively  to  its  ser- 
vice, and  of  which  no  other  copy  than  the  one  contained  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel  was  to  be  found.  The  difficulty  of  this  under- 
taking (when  we  think  of  the  number  of  melodies  going  forward, 
simultaneously,  of  which  each  was  to  have  its  proper  progression) 
shows  that  the  practice  necessary  for  gaining  quickness  in  writJag, 
must  be  greater  or  less,  accordiug  to  the  obtuseness  or  acuteoeaa 
of  the  ear.  An  imperfect  and  mdefiaite  rhythm  in  muaic  per- 
plexes the  performer,  and  renders  the  execution  of  a  piece  ex- 
tremely dif&ult.  Boccherini,  our  author  observes,  is  chargeable 
with  this  defect,  but  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  great  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  artful  contra  tempo  in  which  modem  composers 
delight,  particularly  Haydn.  It  would  have  been  prudent  here, 
to  have  prevented  the  pupil  from  confounding  the  style  of  the 
concluding  presto  to  the  passione,  for  instance,  with  one  of  bad 
rhythmical  proportion.  The  instrumental  quartetts  of  Haydn 
furnish  abundant  illustrations  of  beautiful  effects,  produced  by  a 
studied  disposal  of  the  phrases  which  are  arranged  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  received  laws  of  musical  emphasis. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  last  sections  of  M.  Derode's  worii,  and 
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tk»  Mi^ectfl  OH  whkli  be  hsa  bertowedtha  grflhtest  aUbonlMa  of 
thought,  Dsmely  modnlstioii  aod  fundunenlal  bmw.  From  the 
firat  of  these  bends  we  shall  exbact  those  obaervatioM  in  which  his 
views  appear  strikingly  dissimilar  to  those  of  his  predeceasors, 
for  on  aaio  points  it  will  be  imagined,  that  no  writer  of  the  day 
has  great  Bovelty  to  ofier.  Here  we  have  again  to  regre^  that 
amidst  a  wms  of  words,  we  are  left  destitute  of  examples.  It  is 
taay  to  define  modulation  as  the  art  of  inakiag  chords  succaed  one 
to  another,  in  such  a  way  as  to  pass  agreMbly  from  one  key  to 
aaotfasr ;  to  say  for  instance,  that  the  addition  of  the  sharp  fourth 
brings  a  cadeace  in  the  dominant,  while  that  of  the  flat  seventh 
leads  to  one  in  the  sub-dominant;  unless  the  musician's  lan- 
guage is  employed  to  show  how  these  changes  of  key  are  to 
be  effected,  the  pupil  is  not  likely  to  be  much  the  wiser. .  The 
most  useful  essay  upon  the  subject  of  modulation,  which  wre  can 
imagine,  would  be  one  which  should  illustrate  by  means  of  exam- 
ples, that  art  by  which  musicians  h^ghten  the  beauty  of  a  chord* 
by  its  unexpected  iDtroducti(H),  as  we  may  hear  in  many  of  the 
recitatives  of  Handel  and  Mozart.  As  modulation  is  the  soul  of 
harmony,  and  wholly  dependent  on  the  genius  and  taste  of  the  per- 
former, little  can  be  taught  (hardly  the  common  process  of  moving 
fmn  key  to  key)  by  a  bare  relation  df  die  principles. 

On  the  subject  of  passing  notes,  a  subdivision  of  the  essay  on 
modntation,  we  have  the  following  remarks,  which  are  worthy  of 
aOeation. 

"  The  doctrine  contained  in  treatises  of  harmony  which  relate  to 
pnssing  notes,  appears  to  us  to  be  liable  to  the  grsKst  objectiooi :  in 
iict  they  say  to  the  itudeot,  passing  notes  are  those  so  called  which 
may  be  taken  away  trttbout  baiting  tbe  melody."  ",To  request  bijn  to 
Gomidcr  only  those  notes  which  bear  upon  the  harmony  (thus  they 
explain  IlioM  which  are  not  passing  notes)  is  bnt  lo  give  one  enigma  to 
resolve  soother.  Betides,  this  definition  is  far  from  being  correct,  as  we  ' 
■ball  presently  see ;  bnt  even  aupponDg  it  perfectly  true,  bow  is  the 
pn^il  to  know  those  notes  of  a  meTody,  which  do  not  make  legitimate 
bonnony  with  the  accompaniment  V  He  must  employ  himself  on  those 
notes  which  bear  upon  tlie  harmony.  But  how  is  he  to  know  tbem  ?  By 
taking  sway  the  passing  notes — and  be  only  knows  those  which  ws 
passing  by  knowing  the  others.   Thus  be  is  obliged  to  study  in  a  circle.* 

To  propound  such  doctrine  as  this  to  the  tyro  in  harmony, 
woutd  certainly  be  absurd ;  but  we  do  not  perceive  where  die  * 
difficulty  of  the  rule  for  discovering  passing  notes  would  lie  with 
any  pupil  who  bad  made  some  proficiency  in  the  study  of  thorough 
bsM,  the  only  kind  of  scholar  to  whom  such  an  exhortation  could  - 
be  with  propriety  addressed.  A  striking  observation  follows,  in 
which,  while  we  in  part  agree  with  tbe  writer  in  an  abstract  view    - 
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«f  dte  subject,  we  do  not  cweuF  with  itt  fitness  in  (MMt  of  ipplU 
Mticm;  or  wHh  its  truth  when  refenv^to-UHMMs.  **  Tlie4»g^  of 
Ae  most  oHntary  understaading  shews  m  that  there  are  nosacb 
things  as  pflseing-  adtes  proper^  bo  called;  that  is  to  say,  tiMl 
Ibere  do  net  exist  many-tnelodj  wbMever,  notes  which' d«' not 
have  .tfietr' effeb^  their  modutation/'Cte.  &xn  As  miisic  is  at 
present  ronstittited,  there  doufotlSBs  exist  r»  etuAOal  autfran 
pfahtsesofneiod^,  of  vi^iirfc  <?ertaiti  notes  are  not  to  bereocMictled 
to  the  harmony  of  the  aceompadiment ;  and  in  the  analjBis  of  a 
eompoaition,  the  ont^  way  in  which  d>ey  can  be  iHideMood,  is, 
bj  viewing  them  as  notes  of  passage.  It  is  not  to  be  deMed  that 
these  notes  might  receive  their  own  acconpanying  hannony,  but 
if  every  note  of  a  melody  were  harmonized,  a  chaotic  jnmble  of 
parts  would  be  the  result,  to  the  destruction  of  all  symmetry  aod 
beauty.  The  ear  must  be  admitted  to  possess  some  judgment  of 
what  is  good  in  music,  ff>r  we  are  apt  to  think  that  there  would  be 
•smati  gain  to  the  art,  if  for  die  pleasnre  of  philosopbtc  leseardi 
in  tlie  formation  of  theory,  vre  shoutd  secrjfits  all  that  Uie  higheat 
taste  and  genius  hove  consecrated.  Besides,  with  respect  to  notes 
of  pessage,  wefindthattheydo  not  offend,  unless  ill  iu  trod  need,  or 
ioo  long  dwehnpoR.  We  cannot  help  smiling  tothink  how  M.  De- 
rode  would  be  puzzled  to  pot  the  appropriate  chord  and  liinda- 
mental  buss  to  every  note  in  Rossint's  glittering  phrases.  To  dK 
musical  reader  the  ftct  win  hardly  require  demon8tra(inn,tbat  a  fine 
ear  for  music  may  be  attended  with  little  sensibili^.  -  Ttmen 
who  are  accustomed  to  listen  intently  to  the  proportions  of  tbiids, 
fifths,  asd  octaves,  have  nerves  so  tiaely  atjaa^  as  to  detect  the 
sBghtest  esceas  or  deficiency  in  a  combination  of  harmoTiy— ^ 
they  are  not  notorious  for  being  either  amateurs  or  composers; 
the  same  acute  ear  probably  befongs  to  the  profoundly  matbe' 
matical  theorist,  who  exdahns  with  horror  against  the  viofation  of 
natural  rules  which  the  enharmonic  change  presents'.  Wetnaybe 
pretty  sure,  when  a  man  makes  thb  faobest  declaration,  that  natnie 
never  intended  him  for  a  composer,  M.  Oerode,  wholly  regaVd' 
less  of  the  evident  bios  in  favour  of  the  eaharmonic  transition, 
which  may  be  discovered  in  the  Works  of  all  the  great  masters, 
very  calmly  designates  it  a  "  musical  monstrosity."  If  we  could 
have  tragedy  without  passion,  or  express  powerful  emotiona  in 
.  Common-place  language,  then  we  might  perhaps  do  widioiit  the 
enharmonic  change  in  the  serious  opera;  but  while  the  confessed 
analogy  exists  between  certain  sounds  and  certain  feelings,  ira- 
common  situations  will  require  corresponding  harmonies.  The 
earlier  and  more  dramatic  oratorios  of  Handel  exemplify  the 
point  at  which  he  felt  a  change  of  scale  to  be  necessary ;  he  knew 
that  if  he  would  make  his  hearer  sensible  of  die  parental  agony. 
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and  Ae  tumult  of  mind,  with  which  Jephtka  recogtrisea  in  his 
beloved  daughter  the  victim  destined  for  sacrifice,  Siat  do  com- 
mon-place series  of  chords,  would,  effect  bis  purpose.  The  same 
awful  harmonic  proigresaion  makes  our  blood  cucdle  in  sympathy 
with  the  dread  of  tteUhazzar  at  the  mysterious  hand-writiug  on 
the  wall,  and  at  once  attests  the  composer's  genius,  and  the  power 
of  the  means  he  employs.  lustaoces  might  be  multiplied  to  show 
the  treasure  which  the  enharmonic  change  places  at  the  disposal 
of  such  great  dramatic  composers  as  Handel  and  Mozart;  and 
one  exquisite  specimen  of  the  last-mentioned  author  we  cannot 
belpreferfing  to,  not  only  for  the  pleasure  xifrecalliug  the  passage 
to  the  memory  of  the  reader,  but  a&  furnishing  an  apt  illustration 
of  the  point  we  now  argue.  The  musical  phrase  to  which  we 
allude,  occurs  in  that  immortal  recitative  of  the  Don  Giovanni,  in 
which  Donna  Anna  relates  the  account  of  the  murder  of  her 
father  to  her  lover  Ottavio.  The  subsiding  of  the  storm  of  passiou 
in  which  she  commences  to  the  state  of  tranquil  melancholy  ic 
which  she  narrates  her  tale  is  perfect  in  the  conception.  '11k 
harmony  of  E  flat  minor,  followed  by  the  sharp  sixth,  sharp  fourth, 
and  natural  third  on  C  sharp,  produces  this  wonderful  effect,  to  the 
real  power  of  which  the  hearer  assents,  as  his  nerves  thrill  on 
bearing  so  surprising  a  chord.  Although  common  sense  revolt! 
at  censure  directed  against  the  enharmonic  change,  when  em> 
I^yed  as  a  means  of  affecting  the  auditor  m  scenes  of  highly- 
wrought  dramatic  expression,  we  confess  for  ourselves,  the  effect 
of  it  when  judiciously  introduced  in  instrumental  music  is  ex- 
tremely beautiful,  and  a  fine  relief  t6  the  ordinary  march  of  mor 
dulation.  In  Haydn's  quartetts  may  be  found  sundry  specimens, 
which  warrant  ys  in  surmising  that  he  held  the  -same  opinioiK 
M.  Derode's  a  ^j'rence  of  the  enharmonic  transition  amounts  to 
the  ludicrous,  particularly  when  he  endeavours  to  back  his  tenets 
by  authority,  and  tells  us  of  the  introduction  to  a  certain  opera,  in 
which  the  composer  avails  himself  of  the  intervention  ofihuttder, 
toGover  the  effect  of  an  enharmonic  transition,  which  the  orchestra 
could  not  else  render  tolerable.  What  Handel,  Durante,  Haydn, 
Mozart,  Cimarosa  and  Beethoven  could  bear,  and  even  admire, 
offends  the  ears  of  our  theorist ;  with  whom  we  fear  the  sore  place 
is  this,  that  admitting  the  endurance  of  the  enharmonic  transition, 
it  is  evident  that  the  notes  E  flat  and  F  sharp  may  in  certain  cases 
have  the  effect  of  a  third,  which  is  a  subversion  of  the  regularity 
of  system  that  our  theorist  propounds.  Here  we  have  found  the 
R^o^(as  tuncra  designate  the  imperfection  of  the  musical  scale) 
which  gnaws  at  the  heart  of  our  author,  while  it  interferes  witn 
the  perfection  of  his  discovery.  One  remark  upon  this  subject  is 
worth  quoting. 

VOi.  III.  KO.  VI.  N  N 
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"  Tb«t  whidi  perfaapi  hn  comiibntsd  to  the  gmwth  of  tUs  errer  ^M 
enbarmonic  chuige)  u  that  certain  hannonuts  wiihing  to  eitabliih  a 
marcfa  f£  modulation  by  which  they  could  retain  to  the  key  from  wbenoe 
they  Mt  out,  ia  following  the  tome  kind  of  trautUioD,  could  not  go 
through,  without  the  subttitution  of  the  eohanuDntc  ;  they  have  there- 
fare  looked  upon  it  u  practicable,  since  it  assisted  them  in  making  the 
toui  of  the  keys,  which  they  could  not  possibly  execute  without." 

The  success  of  these  harmonists  io  widening  the  field  of  open- 
tioa  for  composers  seenis  to  annoy  our  author,  who,  we  are  afraid, 
will  find  but  few  composers,  except  the  unique  operatic  writer  he 
speaks  of,  to  participate  in  bis  abominatioD  of  (be  enharmonic 
oiange. 

On  the  subject  of  the  fundamental  bass  our  author  is  mucb 
less  fanatical ;  be  introduces  bis  subject  clearly  and  simply,  and 
with  no  great  deviation  from  the  rules  already  laid  down  by 
other  writers.  A  section  of  the  chapter  upon  licenses  affords  a 
favourable  specimen  of  the  original  and  ingenious  thinking  by 
which  M.  Derode's  book  is  often  characterised. 
.  "  When  a  difficulty,  or  a  modulation  which  does  not  displease  the  car, 
and  yet  is  contrary  to  established  rules,  cannot  be  accounted  for,  the  em- 
barrassment is  thrown  off  in  an  instant  by  calling  it  a  license This 

defect,  which  leaves  every  thing  vague,  must  refer  itself  to  these 
two  points,  either  to  admit  as  good,  tbingt  which  are  ftu  from  being 
good,  (it  suffices  that  they  are  conformable  to  a  received  theory,  good  or 
bad,)  or  to  regard  as  license)  things  which  are  not  really  to.  At  Uic 
resent  day  we  arc  not  far  from  this ;  it  has  been  said  that  eiU  wfaidi  coa- 
irmed  to  theorr  was  good,  and  that  which  aweat«d  contrary  to  it  was 
license.  In  well  consMering  the  matter,  all  mat  gratifies  die  ear  is  not 
license,  since  the  ear  being  the  sovereign  judge  of  music  can  alooc 
decide,  and  hence  everything  which  pleases  is  certunly  lawful ;  mla 
arc  defective,  if  theory  niake  exceptions,  where  the  ear  finds  none.  The 
licenses  usual  in  music  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — those  which  the 
ear  rgects,  which  are  the  only  true  licenses,  and  those  which  it  approves, 
and  are  oonse(]uently  only  so  called  by  the  abuse  <^  words.  The  fbnntt 
are  so  numerous  that  noone  has  attempted  to  class  them,  and  it  would  in 
fact  be  impossible  :  they  depend  entirely  npon  the  caprice  of  composcn, 
who,  in  order  to  fashion  the  notes  of  an  air  lo  their  taste,  introdaee  ne* 
ones,  without  troubling  themselves  whether  the  harmony  which  (be 
melody  bears,  is  prepared  or  not 'for  the  reoeption  of  the  new  guests. 
To  disguise  venturous  modulations,  the  ear  is  generally  ctmfounded  by  a 
multiplicity  of  note*,  and  all  the  resources  which  rhythm,  &c.  can 
furnish  are  employed.  But,  after  all,  these  are  never  other  than  rapii*- 
tkaled  transitions,  if  such  an  expression  be  allowable ;  they  are  pas- 
sages which  we  tolerate  because  they  escape  imperceptibly;  but  as  the 
object  of  a  composer  is  widely  different  from  that  of  a  mountebank — as 
he  wishes  to  touch  the  soul  aud  not  to  mi/it^y,  we  persist  in  the  opinion 
that  every  method  which  is  unlawful  is  nnworthy  of  real  talent  j  nay 
more,  it  is  frequently  an  impediment  to  the  entire  detdopeiuent  <gt 
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gealoi.  AccDStomed  to  searcfi  only  for  brilfiant  eSectt,  we  oreriook 
tone  beantj.  Snc^  fuodnctioDS  nrt  as  meteors,  which  baTing  produced 
a  momentary  ny  of  splendour  soon  fnll  for  ever  into  darknelt.  How 
many  works  aAd  musical  productions  are  bom  and  perish  every  day !  .  .  . 
It  was  not  upon  tbe  means  here  prescribed,  tbat  our  great  masters, 
Mozart,  Haydo,  See.  have  founded  their  worluj  it  was  from  a  truer  antl 
purer  source  that  tbey  learned  to  breathe  those  melodious  airs  which 
fbrm  their  glory  and  our  delight :  genius  was  their  guide,  nature  their 
model  J  beuce  their  names  belong  to  posterity." 

Feeling  aa  we  do  the  full  force  of  this  eloqueflt  apostrophe,  we 
cannot  here  help  reminding  M.  Derode,  that  these  are  the  persona 
who  htTe  ssKctioned  the  use  of  Ae  enbannonic  change,  the  effect 
of  which  m  ko  detectable  to  his  ears.  Our  theorist  is  inimical  b> 
the  use  of  pedal  points,  thinking  them  an  excuse  for  the  violation 
of  rules,  and  for  arbitrary  modulation.  It  is  curious  to  notice  that 
the  introduction  of  the  pedal  point  in  the  bass  is  so  much  esteemed 
hy  the  greatest  musical  composers,  that  they  have  almost  alwaj's 
preserved  it  for  tbe  sake  of  making  an  effective  climax  to  their 
cnuidest  choruses.  While  our  author  selects  for  the  subjects  9f 
bia  objurgation  two  of  those  effects  for  which  the  most  illustrious, 
precedeot  is  to  be  found,  he  leaves  license  to  the  dominion  of  the 
ear,  as  if,  when  tastes  notoriously  vary,  passages  not  conformable 
to  rales  ought  to  be  pronounced  geo>d  upon  tbe  dictum  of  indt- 
whial  judgment,  and  without  classical  authority.  The  same 
Feaa(»ing  as  that  in  behalf  of  lic^ise,  would  hold  in  behalf  of 
pedal  points,  and  die  enharmonic  change.  We  freely  confess  that 
the  employment  of  such  passages  is  occasionally  injudicious,  and 
diat  they  are  not  at  alt  times  equally  agreeable ;  but,  in  condemn? 
ing  an  effect,  we  must  not  aHow  the  abuse  of  it  by  a  bungling 
composer  to  be  the  stuujard  from  which  we  form  our  opioioOt 
Had  M.  Derode  thought  it  worth  while  to  give  us  an  expoaitioD 
Qf  bit  aentinwnta  upon  pedal  points,  taking  that  to  the  fuga* 
"  cuni  sancio  spiritu"  of  Mozart's  Mass,  No.  IS,  a»  (Me  of  the 
fiaent  ustaoces  of  its  empJoyolent,  his  praise  or  blame  would 
hare  st'once  detennined  upoa  what  points,  if  any,  we  are  now  at 
issue. 

This  volume,  though  addressed  to  students,  is  oidy  adapted  to 
t^  comprehenaion  of  consummate  artists,  for  the  mass  of  pre- 
cept which  it  contains  will  only  serve  to  bewilder,  where  a  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  music  had  not  been  already  formed.  Thft 
■uiaician  will  find  here  and  there,  the  objects  with  which  he  >b 
familiar,  placed  ta  new  lights,  and  in  spite  of  much  musical  hete- 
lodoxyt  a  good  sprinkling  of  sound  and  sensible  observatioiiSi 
It  it  ID  matters  of  taate,  the  discussion  of  which  inaeneibly  miaglea 
with  HI  HMjoiiy  into  tbe  pri»ciplea  upon  which  ihey  nav6  their 
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ritti,  that  our  author  chiellj  betrays  be  is  do  esperineiital  miui- 
cian.  Writers  on  theoretical  questions  are  geqerally  anxious  to 
perfect-tfaeir  own  systems,  and  to  expose  the  fallacies  of  their  pre- 
decessors, at  the  expense  of  laying  down  intelligible  rules,  and 
shortening  ifae  route  for  the  student.  For  this  reason,  instead 
of  encouraging  musical  polemics,  we  should  hail  the  appearance 
of  a  theorist,  who  to  the  necessary  tact  fur  explanation,  joined 
appreciation  of  the  highest  musical  beauty,  and  »ho  could  render 
an  account  of  "  the  faith  which  was  in  him."  Albrechtsberger  ts 
one  who  would  be  likely  to  fulfil  these  desiderata.  It  is  from  the 
harmonist,  who  by  his  compositions,  performance,  or  selection, 
assures  us  of  his  real  feeling  for  music,  that  we  best  receive  the 
canons  that  relate  to  science,  or  criticism  upon  points  of  ta«te. 


Abt.  VI.— Jtfemoi>«  de  Vidocq,  Chef  de  la  Police  de  SureU, 
juiqu'en  1 827,  aujour^hui  PropriStaire  et  FabricaiU  de  Pa- 
piers  i  Saint  Maude.    Tom.  I.  et  II.     8vo.    Paris.     ISiiS. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  age  that  literature  descends  lower  and 
spreads  wider  than  in  previous  times.  When  all  men  are  educated, 
it  will  not  be  more  surprising  that  the  voyager  who  reaches  Botany 
Bay  in  a  convict  ship  should  write  his  history  than  he  who  saib 
round  the  world  a  free  agent.  The  common  seaman  has  oftm 
more  to  tell  than  an  old  statesman,  and  the  only  reason  why  die 
first  has  not  so  often  unbosomed  himself  as  the  latter  is,  tint  he 
seldom  can  write.  In  the  annals  of  the  gaol  and  the  hulks  we 
have  had  the  start  of  the  French ;  the  march  of  intellect  first  over- 
took a  pickpocket  of  our  own.  Those  who  have  read  the  very 
curious  Memoirs  of  James  Hardy  Vaux,  which  Mr.  Baron  Field, 
then  Chief  Justice  of  New  South  Wales,  Iransmitled  to  this 
country,  and  which  received  the  honours  of  publicatioa  at  the 
bands  of  Mr.  Miirray,  will  perceive  that  the  autobiography  <^ 
Vidocq  is  not  the  first  book  ctf  its  kind.  We  have  always 
esteemed  the  merits  of  Vaux's  Adventures  great;  he  is  a  quiet 
and  faithful  narrator;  his  pictures  exhibit  no  effort,  but  they 
strike  by  their  novelty  and  their  evident  faithfulness.  They  haK 
the  higher  value  too  of  showing  us  the  habits,  motives,  and  way 
of  thinking  prevalent  among  determined  criminals,  and  as  suck 
they  point  to  high  moral  uses, — the  prevention  of  crime  and  the 
treatment  of  culprits.  But  as  a  work  of  art  we  must,  at  once, 
allow  die  superiority  of  Vidocq;  the  achievements  of  Vasx  were 
low,  and  the  character  of  his  comrades  and  himself  groveUiBg; 
the  felicity  of  his  narrative  is  undeniaUe,  but  his  subjects  are 
mean, — bis  villains  but  petty  pilfering  rogues,  who  hung  upon 
Ae  skirto  of  society,  and  worried  and  harassed  unforfoaate  pes- 
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SODS  off  tbear  guard.     Vidocq's  liaroes  an  men  who  have  created 

«  vocietjr  of  tbeir  own,  and  who  wa^  aa  unequal  war  agaimt  the 
larger  but  scarcely  older  institution  j  and  who.  though  oftto 
couquered,  still  roaintaiD  reiiistance  with  the  most  delerniiaad 
courage  and  self> devotion.  Vaus  wanted  the  romance  wbieti 
Vidocq  puuesseg  in  great  force;  his  exploits  are  bold  and  dab- 
gerous,  his  resolution  was  untameable,  and  his  resources  never- 
failing.  Then  the  Frenchman,  instead  of  ending  his  days  an  ol^ 
scure  convict,  when  he  found  there  was  no  living  in  his  own  society, 
boldly  seceded,  and  going  over  to  the  enemy  became  a  hero  in 
the  opposite  ranks.  Perhaps  a  change  of  this  kind  does  not  sound 
-well  according  to  our  notions  of  honour,  but  Vidocq  was  actuated 
by  motives  which  are  not  to  be  blamed.  From  a  pemiciou* 
member  of  one  society,  he  became  a  most  valuable  agent  of 
another;  in  fact,  from  being  a  runaway  convict  he  became  a 
police  officer,  having  passed  through  the  cbrj'salis  state  of  Bpy. 
Bnt  what  an  officer!  what  a  spy!  and  what  a  convict!  la  the 
last  character  he  was  condemned  without  a  crime:  as  a  spy  he 
was  a  Proteus ;  as  an  officer  a  Hercules,  It  is  true  we  have  only 
bis  own  word  for  much  of  this,  and  it  is  possible  that  ill-natured 
.people  may  not  give  implicit  credit  to  the  proprietor  of  St. 
Mand£  and  es-chief  of  the  brigade  of  suretj.  For  our  parts,  we 
bave  faith  in  genius ;  Vidocq  is  known  to  all  the  world  of  Paris 
as  dte  most  celebrated  thief-uker  that  ever  existed,  and  where  « 
man  realty  excels  in  his  art,  we  maintain  that  he  is  not  likely  to 
Irifle  with  it.  Besides,  we  trust  to  internal  evidence ;  either  Vidocq 
has  known — and  seen — and  done — what  he  has,  or  his  invendoa 
does  not  fall  short  of  the  fertility  of  Defoe,  and  the  vigour  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  We  allow  for  a  little  colouring ;  we  allow  for  « 
desire  to  stand  well  wiUi  the  world ;  we  allow  for  these  in  all  cod- 
fessions;  and  when  all  this  allowance  is  made,  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely  difficult  to  point  out  a  work  with  more  legitimate  claims 
to  attention.  If  the  incredulous  say  it  is  a  fiction,  take  it  as  such, 
and  it  is  superior  to  any  work  of  the  kind ;  if  it  is  a  true  story, 
then  let  us  be  amused  by  its  strange  pictures  of  a  kind  of  life  we 
suppose  none  of  our  readers  have  experienced,  but  which  it  im- 
ports every  citizen  of  a  free  country  to  understand.  Legislators 
ought  to  know  ex'actly  what  it  is  to  which  they  condemn  men ; 
ihey  should  learn  the  operation  of  circumstances  on  different  dis- 
positions, and  they  should  meditate  better  plans  than  are  yet  in 
existence  for  the  decrease  of  crime  and  the  reform  of  criminals. 

Vidocq  was  bom  at  Arras-  He  commences  his  life  by  settling 
the  disputed  epoch  of  his  birth ;  it  seems  that  he  bad  assumed  so 
many  disguises,  and  possessed  such  dexterity  in  the  art  of  griming 
.faiafeatures,  that  the  worhi  was  ia  doubt  as  to  his  age  wtil.tlw 
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1  of  ihu  pubUcatioa,  from  which  we  lawa  thxt  ke  fint 
V  tfaeli|;hton  the  fiSd  day  of  July.  1775,  in.a  house  jaat  by  ihe 
ODe  in  wburfa  tiiteea  yean  before  Robespierre  ««s  bora.  He 
VM  t  stout  felJow  from  the  tint,  aod  both  by  the  strength  of  fats 
proportioiu  tad  the  viciousneis  of  bis  habits  gave  early  promise 
that  K  great  man  had  been  "  raised."  His  father  was  a  baker, 
■■d  beion  he  took  hia  son  to  leara  the  paternal  ait,  Fraocis  had 
hecone  the  terror  of  all  the  cats,  dogs,  asd  little  boys  of  the 
neighbourhood.  When  hia  father  saw  Uiat  the  soldiers  in  the 
parrison  had  already  taught  his  boy  to  handle  tbe  foil,  be  thought 
It  high  time  he  should  b^in  to  kaead  dou^;  accoffdingly  he 
oidei^  him  to  take  his  £rst  comauiiuoi),  and  prepare  to  be  ■ 
baker.  His  principal  employmeut  at  first  consisted  in  cwiTing 
laread  about  tbe  town;  his  amusement  in  visiting  the  fcmiag 
room,  and  robbing  his  father's  till.  A  stop  was  put  to  the  latbr 
tcheme  of  providing  for  idle  hours,  by  locking  the  drawer ;  a 
pewter  key  was  however  soon  manufactured,  and  the  excbeooer 
flf  the  roll-merchant  once  more  supplied  the  ueceasitieB  of  the  bek 
of  his  business. 

At  lengdi  the  baker  one  day  caught  his  hopeful,  aoa  in  the  sot 
•f  levying  his  tithe  oo  the  produce  ^  the  oven,  and  giving  him  a 
flound  whipping,  used  such  diligence  in  the  watting  of  his  tre>- 
aurei,  as  deprived  tlie  youthful  plunderer  of  any  farther  hope  of 
raising  a  revenue  in  diat  quarter.  Francis,  the  virtuoua  son  of 
the  baker,  then  took  to  selling  his  father's  sugar  and  ool^ ;  be 
•Aerwards  hit  upon  a  way  of  abstracting  the  loaves,  aod  at 
length  made  a  raffie  at  a  public^ouse,  of  the  family  stock  of 
silver  spoons.  By  this  time  he  had  became  connected  with  tU 
(be  youths  of  a  similar  disposition  in  the  town,  and  by  the  advke 
4i(  these  enterprising  gemuses,  now  only  in  their  firat  stages  of 
ctevelopement.  he  conceived  and  executed  the  grand  project  ef 
breaking  open  hi*  father's  escritoire,  robbing  the  house,  and 
deserting  the  paternal  mansion.  This  was  a  grand  stroke,  and  it 
was  effected  with  a  cruel  ingeouily,  worthy  of  the  future  hero  af 
the  stoiy.  A  confederate  was  sent  to  the  shop  during  the  abseace 
of  the  baker,  and,  with  an  appearance  of  haste  and  confiisiaa, 
infonned  the.  mother  that  ber  son  was  involved  in  a  violent  fray 
in  a  houae  at  the  farther  ead  of  the  town.  At  this  moment  the 
■good  woman  was  sitting  knitliog  in  her  anui^air:  the  stocking 
&U  from  her  hand,  and  she  hastened  with  the  anxiety  of  a  parent 
to  die  pretended  scene  of  die  young  man's  violence.  Tbe  interval 
of  her  absence  was  chosen  for  the  burglaiy ;  neady  two  thoDsaod 
francs  were  found  in  the  eacittoire,  and  became  thepre;  of  yooag 
Vtdocq  and  his  associates.  From  cppreheBsion  of  tbe  coaae- 
^tiencea,  m  half  an  faonr  he  waa  alwK  on  the  xoad  to  Lille;  iroai 
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LiBs  be(0(4  himelf  to  Dutikklc,  under  tke  idelt  of' p«MwriBgs 
pns^e  to  America,  but  there  was  no  veftsel  io  the  harbour.  H« 
tbea  tried  CaJais,  and  subsequeotlj  Ostend.  He  was  beatiag 
dbout  here  for  i  passage,  when  his  affBU-  was  kindly  taken  up  by 

■  reapectable-looking  person,  who  gave  him  to  understaod  that 
he  was  a  ship-broker,  and  wouM  assist  him  in  his  views.  The 
scqaaintance  was  fatal:  the  respectable  thip-broker  enticed  him 
into  a  house  of  debauchery,  where  he  was  quickly  stripped  of 
his  Al-gotten  wealth.  Reflection  came  with  destitution,  and  he 
began  to  call  to  miod  some  escellent  maxima  which  had  been 
ia^iUed  into  him  by  bia  kind  parents,  without,  however,  having 
previously  borne  fruit.  The  sea  had,  however,  not  yet  been  tried^ 
and  he  wa«  ent^taining  the  hope  of  getting  a  berth  in  sodm 
ch^ce  vesael,  when  his  attention  was  attracted  by  the  wrival  of 

■  couple  of  mountebanks,  the  clown  and  hii  ausler.  It  occurred 
to  him,  while  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  grinning  crowd,  that 
perhaps  he  might  meet  wiA  a  situation  in  ^  establishment  of 
the  clown's  master.  A  pint  of  gin,  of  which  the  aspiring  Vidoof 
had  invited  the  clown  to  partake,  made  him  his  friend — he  pro- 
mised to  present  him  to  his  master,  the  manager.  This  was  the 
renowned  Cotte-Comna,  who  at  the  time  had  joined  hu  great  talents 
widi  those  of  the  celebrated  naturalist  Gamier,  the  preceptor  of 
General  Jacquot,  whose  performances  are  well  known  to  aU 
die  world  of  Paris:  these  gentlemen  hod,  moreover,  associated 
to  themselves  a  company  of  rope-dancers.  Cotte-Comus  afiecle4 
to  discern  the  promisee  of  future  distinction  in  bis  eUve,  and 
under  an  engagement  to  feed,  to  clothe,  and  instruct  him,  Vidocf 
entered  into  the  service  of  the  first  naturalist  in  the  woi4d,  as  he 
loved  to  call  himself.  Hb  hopeful  pupil  was  set  to  clean  can- 
dlesticks, to  sweep  out  (he  show,  and  to  feed  and  fotber  the 
monkeys :  in  die  mean  time  be  was  starved  to  death,  and  his 
clothes  fell  about  him  in  rags.  Besides  being  worked  to  deadi, 
his  master  was  partial  to  administeiing  wholesome  correction ; 
being  of  an  impetuous  temper,  he  found  it  salutary  to  his 
eonstituttoD  to  vent  his  rage  upon  the  unhappy  baker's  son  of 
Arras.  At  the  end  of  a  month  Francis  found  himself  in  a  pretty 
condition — the  candles  had  covered  his  rags  with  grease,  and  the 
monkey  had  added  to  the  devastation  of  his  small-dothes — his 
crust  a  day  had  dried  theflesh  from  his  bones,  and  the  severity  of 
fais  master  every  day  recaHed  the  mildness  of  paternal  discipUoe. 
He  had  gone  on  scmie  time  in  this  way,  and  had  been  bandied 
diout  between  Mr.  Cotte-Comus  and  the  Sieur  Balmali,  nick- 
named tbe  Little  Devil,  first  tumbler  to  &e  company,  and  had 
neariy  had  all  his  joints  dislocated  by  the  latter  in  hi*  efforts  to 
teach  him  his  gymnastic  arti,  wb«n  fae  one  day  observed  M.  Gar- 
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nier  examining  him  from  hesd  to  foot  widi  sn  eye  of  evkint 
satisfaction.  "  I  like  you,"  said  be  to  him,  "^u  are  Just  arrived 
at  the  point  I  wished  :  now,  if  you  will  but  be  docile,  it  only 
depends  upon  yourself  to  be  happy — from  diis  day  let  your  naib 
grow — your  hair  is  already  long  enough — you  are  almost  naked 
,  — a  decoction  of  leaves  will  do  the  rest."  "  I  could  not,"  says 
Vidocq,  "  imagine  what  he  meant,  when  he  called  my  friend  tbe 
clown,  and  desired  him  to  bring  the  tiger  skin  and  the  dnb." 
The  clown  brought  the  things.  "  And  now,"  said  Gamier, 
"  we  nil)  have  a  rehearsal.  You  are  a  young  savage  firom  At 
South  Seas,  and,  what  is  more,  a  cannibal — you  eat  raw  flesh — 
the  sight  of  blood  provokes  you  to  madness,  and  when  you  are 
thirsty,  you  put  pebbles  into  your  mouth  and  rattle  tbem — all  the 
sounds  you  can  utter  are  shrill  and  short  cries — open  your  eyes 
wide — your  steps  are  jumps — you  only  go  by  bounds  and  skips: — ■ 
lastly,  take  pattern  by  the  wild  man  of  the  woods  here  in  tbe  cage 
No.  1."  While  he  was  speaking,  a  large  bowl  of  rounded  peb- 
bles was  brought  in,  and  with  them  an  old  cock  tied  by  the  legs. 
Gamier  took  him  up,  and,  holding  him  up  to  his  incipient  savage, 
said,  "  Now,  bite  that."  Vidocq,  though  hungry  enough,  would 
neither  eat  raw  nor  live  old  cocks,  and  refused,  demanding  at 
the  same  time  his  dismissal  from  the  company.  The  answer  of 
M.  Gamier  was  a  dozen  faearty  boxes  on  the  ear,  which  so 
enraged  the  youth,  that  he  seized  a  wooden  bar,  with  which  he 
believes  he  should  have  undoubtedly  finished  the  career  of  tbe 
naturalist,  had  not  the  whole  troop  poured  in,  disarmed  him, 
and  at  length  kicked  and  pummeled  him  out  of  doors. 

The  world  was  now  all  before  him,  where  to  choose,  and  he 
next  took  service  with  a  puppet-show  man  and  his  youthful  wife; 
this  pair  he  assisted  in  moving  the  puppets,  while  the  female 
went  round  with  dte  cap :  Vidocq  re|Mud  the  hospitality  of  the 
master  of  Punch  with  ingratitude,  and  a  scandalous  scene  broke 
up  the  establishment.  Vidocq,  once  more  upon  the  pave,  was 
utterly  at  a  loss  how  to  gain  a  subeisteDce,  or  where  to  lay  his 
bead.  Tbe  wretched  plight  of  his  wardrobe  precluded  him  from 
the  hope  of  place ;  so,  bke  the  prodigal  son,  as  his  last  resource, 
he  betfaourht  himself  of  returning  to  his  parents.  And  by  way  of 
working  his  passage,  he  engaged  as  far  as  Lille  to  carry  the  pack, 
and  play  the  clown  to  a  walking  gentleman  whom  lie  found  tra- 
veiling  by  the  way.  Taking  an  unceremonious  leave  of  hia 
master  in  the  market-place  of  Lille,  he  arrived  at  the  gates  of 
bis  native  town,  half  dead  with  hunger  and  fatigue :  his  feelings 
of  remorse  and  shame  might  have  finally  prevented  him  from 
showing  himself,  but  stem  hunger  drove  him  into  the  baker's 
shop ;  his  mother  was  alone :  be  threw  himself  at  her  keees  «ad 
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finyed  ior^weaem.  He  ww  soon  restoicd  to  hig  old  cbamWf, 
weH  fed  and  well  clothed,  and  the  anf  er  of  hia  father  was  broken 
and  intercepted  by  all  the  usual  and  proper  precautions. 

The  flrmy  seema  the  natural  veut  (ot  all.  turbulent  youths  like 
the  hero  of  this  story.  To  this  he  soon. came — after  convincing 
his  father,  by  some  further  escapades,  that  he  had  already  forgot- 
ten his  tribulations  while  under  the  wing  of  the  manager  of  the 
Theatre  of  Varielh  Amuiimtts :  he  astonished  the  old  gentleman^ 
after  returning  from  a  proHigate  expedition,  to  Lille  with  an 
actress,  by  the  coolness  with  which  he  requested  his  permission 
to  JMn  the  army.  It  was  the  best  that  could  be  done,  and  the 
worthy  baker  consented. 

"  My  height,"  gays  he,  "  my  good  carriage,  and  my  skill  in  sword 
cxentse,  procured  me  the  adTsntsge  of  being  immediately  placed  in  a 
company  of  cbasseun.  Some  old  soldiera  gave  tbcmielvei  airt  at  it ;  I 
•cut  two  of  tbem  to  the  hospital,  where  1  soon  joined  them,  wounded 
by  one  of  their  comrades.  I'his  commencemeut  gave  me  notoriety,  and 
iQany  took  a  malicious  pleasure  in  picLing  quarrels  with  me,  so  that  at 
the  end  of  six  months  Sm*  Gene— which  was  tbe  surname  that  had  been 
given  me — bad  killed  two  men,  and  had  had  fifteen  affairs." 

War  bad  been  declared  against  Austria,  and  Vidocq's  regiment 
left  Arras.  Soon  after.it  formed  part  of  tbe  army  at  the  defeat 
at  Marquain,  and  Vidocq  was  present  with  it  at  JLille,  when  the 
unfortunate  General  Dillon  was  massacred.  Afterwards,  under 
the  orders  of  Kellerman,  in  .the  army  called  *  the  Infernal,'  Vidoca 
look  his  part  in  the  action  against  the  Prussians  on  the  20th  of 
Octot>er,  and  the  next  day  was  made  corporal  of  grenadiers, 
lliis  was  a  rank  he  was  unfortunately  obliged  to  tly  from,  for 
having  drunk  too  much  on  the  occasion  of  "  wetting  his  stripes," 
85  they  called  it,  he  quarrelled  with  his  old  serjeant- major,  chal- 
lenged him,  and  was  arrested.  He  and  bis  second  deserted  to 
escape  tbe  council  of  war.  He  made  his  second  march  out  of 
tbe  town  like  a  soldier  in  disgrace — while  be  strode  after  him  with 
bis  hairy  cap,  musket,  and  knapsack,  carrying  a  packet  sus- 
IKDded  at  the  end  of  bis  bayonet,  sealed  with  red  and  addressed 
■n  large  letters  "  to  the  citizen  commandant  of  the  town  al.Vitryr 
le-Francais."  This  was  their  passport.  At  Vitry,  a  Jew  sold 
them  plain  clothes:  observing  on  the  walls  invitations  from 
the  government  to  all  Frenchmen  to  fly  to  the  defence  of  their 
country,  they  enlisted  once  more  ip  the  second  chasseurs,  and 
•et  oS'  for  Philippeviile,  to  the  dep6t  of  the  regiment.  The  battle 
of  Jemappes  followed,  and  Vidocq  bad  reason  to  believe  that 
be  had  conciliated  the  approbation  of  his  officers,  when  the 
captain  of  his  company  came  to  tell  him,  that  he  had.  been 
pointed  out  aa  a  deserter,  and  advised  him  to  beat  n  retreat  a^ 
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yxdilj  u  areamitanGea  muld  peimit.  He  saddled  fait  bone; 
■id  gdloping  over  to  the  AmtnuiB,  denuuled  aervice.  and  ma 
enrolled  anoag  Kinakt's  cuirauiert.  la  order  to  avoid  fightiog  hit 
oompatriofs  nest  da;,  he  feigned  illneaa,  and  was  sent  to  the 
hospital  at  Louran.  Here  he  o&red  to  give  the  officers  leasoos 
in  feunKg,  and  had  acquired  a  grand  reputation  for  skill,  whoa 
IB  consequence  of  too  brisk  ■  set-to  with  a  brigadier  one  daj,  he 
was  condemned  to  receive  twentjr  strokes  of  xUag,  which,  ao- 
oordii^  to  custom,  were  admimstered  on  the  parade.  StA^  a 
Frenchman !  the  puntsfainant  transported  him  to  madness.  n« 
n&ued  to  give  any  more  lessoBS.    They  gave  bin  the  optioa  of 

Sing  on  with  them  or  receiving  a  second  application  of  »ehiag. 
e  chose  the  lessons:  but  the  coipor&l  punishment  lay  raakh^ 
ip  his  heart,  and  he  aecnetiy  deteroained  to  escape.  Hearing 
tfiat  a  licstteDaot  was  setting  out  to  join  the  amy  vi  General 
Scfaroeder,  be  (^ered  to  acoonpaay  him  as  his  servant:  Ae 
beataBwt  consented,  in  the  hope  that  Vidocq  would  mdce  kin 
another  Saint-Georges;  he  was  deceived.  As  they  were  ap^ 
proaching  Quesnois,  Vidocq  took  French  leave  of  his  German 
master,  and  set  off  on  the  road  to  Landrecies.  He  here  pre- 
sented himself  as  a  Belgian  who  had  abandoned  die  Austriaa 
•ervice,  aad  was  rec«ved  into  the  fourteenth  li^  infantry. 

The  army  of  die  Sambre  and  Meuse  was  at  tliat  time  march- 
ing on  Aix-lft-Cbapelle,  and  the  company  which  Vidooq  had 
j<Hsed  was  follomne  diis  movement.  Ob  entering  Rocrot,  the 
first  objects  poor  Vidocq  beheld  were  two  chasseurs  of  tiie 
secoBd,  his  old  regiment.  Of  course  he  considered  himaetf  lost, 
when  his  former  friend  the  captain  came  up  to  tell  him  not  to  be 
alarmed :  that  an  amnesty  had  passed,  which  put  him  ont  of 
danger.  This  captain  had  seen  Vidocq  cut  out  some  work,  at 
be-pbrases  it,  for  0>e  Saxe-Teschen  hussars,  and  had  conse- 
quently t^ien  a  Idting  to  him.  He  proposed  to  him  to  return  to 
his  regiment,  and  Vidocq  was  glad  to  do  ao :  his  old  eoramdee 
received  him  with  pleasure,  and  all  was  going  on  as  well  as  heart 
could  wish,  says  Vidocq,  when  krve  played  him  one  of  his  oU 
tricks. 

At  this  time  Vidocq  was  but  seventeen,  and  of  ooorae  Ae 
<liarnH  of  a  woman  of  forty  were  irresistible.  Manon  was  the 
housekeeper  of  an  old  bachelor,  and  delighted  to  adorn  her  gay 
Masseur  vrith  watches  and  trinkets.  Her  master,  however,  did 
Dot  approve  of  her  mode  of  procuring  the  ornaments  <d^  ber 
favorite,  and  accused  her  of  dieft.  She  confessed  the  uimey  but 
•t  &e  same  time  avowed  that  her  gay  chasseur  was  her  accom- 
plice. Vidocq  was  put  in  con6nement :  but  some  letters  whitA 
-he  ^ad  fortunately  retained,  served  to  prove  his  innoGeRce,  and 
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he  ntwiwd  to  dM  regimeBt,  u  be  «ty«>  "  wfaote  aa  Mtxw"  Hi» 
oonrades  would  not,  however,  perdcHi  him  for  havioK  bean 
•Hspected,  and  be  bad  to  figbt  ten  duels  in  lix  dajs.  At  latt, 
^tevoiul;  wounded,  he  wks  seat  to  the  hospilaJ ;  u  soon  as  ba 
ms  cured,  hia  cbiefs,  feariog  that  these  scenes  would  be  renewed, 
gave  him  leave  of  absence  lor  six  weeks.  Wheu  be  resumed  hii 
dy^,  be  was  soon  after  wounded  under  the  walls  of  Givet,  and 
obliged  to  re-enter  the  hospital.  On  his  recovery  he  joined  the 
Gpiman  Legion  in  the  capacity  of  quarter-master  (maredial  d« 
k^p*')  One  of  tile  chiefs  of  it  was  a  townsman,  who  flescribed 
bii  troop  in  terms  which  Vidocq  oould  »ot  resist  The  German 
L^ioa  coBSBted  ctdefly  of  deserters,  i<»>eing  masters,  8(c.  and 
"  once  adnultfld  ankong  us,"  said  the  Artesian,  "  70U  will  be  sais 
from  all  vexation  on  accouiM  of  old  scores."  This  was  enough ) 
oMrtiofl  was  rapid  among  these  heroes;  Vidocq  would  soon 
9  been  an  officer,  but  his  wound  broke  out  afresh,  and  in  so 
s  a  manner,  that  be  was  compelled  once  more  to  seek  Ika 
gates  of  Arras. 

On  entering  the  town,  Vidocq  was  struck  with  the  air  of  con- 
atematiott  impressed  upon  every  one  he  saw :  the  myatery  was 
speedily  solved.  The  guillotine  "  raised  its  red  planks"  in  tbc 
marke^plaoe,  and  the  famous  Joseph  ]>bon  was  presiding  over 
Ibe  eiecutioa  of  M.  de  Mongon,  the  former  commandant  of  the 
citadel,  ccmdemaed  for  being  an  aristocrat.  A  few  days  before 
M.  de  Vieux-Pont  had  been  executed  oo  the  sane  scaffeU :  his 
osly  crime  was,  that  his  parrot  had  been  taught  to  say  vnw  le  rot. 
Arras  was  a  prey  to  the  •normittes  of  the  revolution :  nevertheless 
M.  Vidocq  seems  to  have  continued  his  gaieties  without  castmg  a 
thought  upon  the  scenes  arowid  him.  A  rival  in  love  took  a  i<a> 
w^e  upon  him  common  in  those  times :  our  hero  was  denounced, 
and  mudi  to  his  surprise,  found  himself  in  a  prison  of  aristocrats^ 
The  prison  was  kept  by  a  wretch  named  Beaupr^,  who  received 
hii  inmates  in  a  rnl  cap,  attended  by  a  co«i:4e  of  huge  black 
dogs.  Here  were  found  the  principal  iahatntanls  of  Arras,  under 
the  strict  guardianship  of  this  revolutionary  Cerberus.  The  pii- 
s<M>en  were  deprived  of  all  means  of  commnnication  with  per- 
aoss  without,  and  were  scarcely  permitted  to  receive  provisions. 
Beaupr€  woutd  even  plunge  his  horr^ly  fildiy  hands  into  the  soup, 
to  ascertuu  that  nothing  passed  that  way,  and  if  asy  one  mur- 
»Tcd,  he  would  answer:  "  thou  art  mi^ty  delicate  for  the  time 
Ihou  bast  lo  live :  who  knows  but  tbon  art  of  to-morrow's  batch? 
Stay  now,  \Aat  is  thy  name  ?~-I  'loidi  it  is  true,  thou  art  bookod  for 
hMUorrow."  And  the  predictions  of  Beaupr^  were  sure  to  cOme 
iTMe,  for  it  was  he  himself  that  nsed  to  choose  the  victims  Air 
Joae[^  Lebei.  Tha  ax^Carnselite  after  dinner  nsed  to  say  to 
Bea«(>r6,  "  Well !  whom  ab^  we  wash  to-norrow  ?" 
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Vidbcq  began  to  be  uneas;  at  hn  poshioti :  he  saw  indwidarti 

•go  out  to  die  every  day,  who  knew  as  little  as  he  did  the  groond 
of  arrest:  citizen  Beaupr^,  though  very  anxious  about  the  number 
of  his  victims,  cared  little  about  their  quality  j  and  when  the  per- 
aons  he  was  looking  for  in  his  prison  did  not  turn  up  immediately, 
he  would  conteal  himself  with  the  nesrest  at  band.    Vidocq's  sp- 

Srefaensions  were  relieved  however  after  sixteen  days  of  detention, 
oseph  Lebon  viiited  the  prison:  his  wife  accompanied  him,  and 
the  principal  terrorists  of  the  country,  amongst  whom  Vidocq  ra- 
cognised  bis  father's  barber,  and  a  well'cleaaer  of  Uie  name  of 
Delmorte.  Joseph  went  from  room  to  room  interrogating  the 
prisoners  in  a  brutal  manner,  and  endeavouring  to  alarm  them  by 
the  nature  of  his  questions.  When  he  came  to  Vidocq,  he  ad- 
dressed him  in  a  tone  half  jocular,  half  serious.  "  Ah  !  ah !  it 
it  thou,  Francis?"  said  he;  "  who  told  thee  then  to  turn  aristocrat, 
to  talk  evil  of  sans-culottes,  to  regret  yonr  regiment  of  Botirbo«T 
take  care,  for  I  shall  perhaps  have  thee  sent  to  bake  (to  be  gofl* 
lotined).  However,  send  thy  mother  to  me."  Vidooq  told  bin 
that  being  au  tecrtt,  he  was  not  allowed  to  see  her.  "  Beaut^," 
said  he  to  the  gaoler,  "  let  mother  Vidocq  be  admitted."  Vidod] 
was  left  full  of  hope :  he  had  evidently  been  treated  with  peculiar 
favour.  He  was  soon  mfter  discharged  from  prison,  and  taken  in 
great  pomp  before  the  Patriotic  Society,  where  be  took  the  oath 
of  fidelity  to  the  Republic,  and  hatred  to  tyrants.  His  fate  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  a  terrorist  named  Chevalier,  whose  nster 
had  been  made  tn  intercede  for  tlie  prisoner,  and  bad  procured 
his  liberation.  When  Vidocq  repaired  to  thank  her  for  her  in- 
tercessioD,  he  perceived  that  the  lady  was  well  inclined  to  him, 
but  she  was  ugly,  and  considerably  older  than  our  hero;  he 
consequently  demurred.  The  friends,  however,  on  both  sida 
arranged  the  match,  and  after  some  military  adventures,  during 
which  he  was  made  an  ensign  in  a  battalion  of  reserve,  Vidocq 
found  it  prudent  to  consent  to  the  celebration  of  a  marriage, 
^ich  he  had  in  some  measure  made  necessary  both  for  bis  own 
aafely  and  the  lady's  reputation.  Thus  Vidocq  was  married  at 
eighteen  years  of  age :  young  in  years,  but  not  so  in  experience. 
The  circumstances  under  which  the  marriage  had  been  con- 
tracted were  not  such  as  to  give  promise  of  a  happy  life:  the 
husband  soon  found  some  cause  of  dissatisfaction  and  complained : 
he  received  for  answer  an  order  to  join  his  regiment  at  'lourMi. 
The  battalions  of  requisibon  had  been  broken,  and  Vidocq  bad 
been  drafted  into  the  28th  battalion  of  volunteers  as  a  private; 
not,  however,  before  he  had  been  compelled  to  run  away  from 
-his  regiment  for  striking  a'  republican  officer,  wbo  found  fiault 
with  his  wearing,  gold  epaulettes,  whereas  worsted  wen  pra- 
scrlbed  by  the  ordinances  -of  the  republic.     A  guiUotiae  alwajv 
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acoonpaBied  the  "  revolutionary  anmy"  to  which  he  bad  now  be- 
ccMDe  atlachvd :  thin  strange  body  had  acquired  amou);  the  other 
soldiers  die  name  of  let  Oardes  du  Corps  de  la  Gmllotiiie. 

Al  Tournai  be  became  attached  to  an  adjnlant-majpr,  whom 
be  had  hnaeriy  known  in  the  regiment  of  Bourbon.  This  officer 
having  occasion  to  send  a  confidential  messenger  to  Arras,  s^ 
tecttd  Vidoeq  for  the  duly.  He  arrived  at  eleven  o'clock  at 
night,  and  proceeded  to  knock  up  his  wife:  be  made  a  great  qoise 
without  success;  at  last  a  neighbour  opened  the  ^oor  of  the  pas- 
■ajge,  and  the  luckless  Vidoeq  ascended  to  the  chamber  of  hi« 
wife ;  he  heard  and  saw  enough  to  convince  him  of  her  infidelity. 
Before,  however,  he  had  lime  to  revenge  the  affront,  he,  was  ar- 
rested through  the  jacobin  influence  of  her  family.  TLey  were 
conducting  him  to  his  old  prison,  when  he  insisted  upon  being  led 
before  Joieph  Lebon  hiniself.  Joseph  was  convinced  that  the 
btislMind  at  least  had  done  no  wrong,  and  recommended  him  t9 
quit  Arras  without  delay. 

On  returning  to  Tournai,  Vidoeq  found  his  adjutant-major  had 
left  for  Brussels;  thither  he  followed  bim.  lu  the  di'igence  bo' 
found  three  persons,  al)  of  whom  he  remembered  seeiqg  at.  Lille 
M  loungers  about  the  coffee  and  gambling  houses,  and  not  bearing 
ihe  most  untarniihed  character.  Much  to  his  astonishment,  tbey 
■II  three  bore  the  uniforms  of  different  corps;  one  had  the  epau- 
i»Uea  of  a  lieuteDaut-colonel ;  the  others,  tho^  of  a  captain  and 
Ueutenant.  When  Vidoeq  eiplained  how  be  had  lost  bis  epau- 
lettes by  the  disbanding  of  the  reserve  battalion,  the  lieuleuaiit- 
coloMtl  promised  to  take  him  under  his  protection,  and  Vidoeq, 
com[^tely  puzzled  as  to  the  nature  of  llie  protection  of  such  a 
penon,  thought,  at  any  rate,  he  could  not  do  wrong  in  accepting 
It. 

When  he  arrived  at  Brussels,  he  was  equally  unlucky  as.  at 
Tournai;  his  adjutant-major  had  gone  to  Liege;  he  followed  him 
there,  when  it  appeared  he  had  been  summoned  to  Paris  to  the 
bar  of  the  Convention.  He  was  to  return  in  fifteen  days:  Vi- 
doeq waited  that  time  and  longer,  and  still  upent  his  money,  till 
be  found  himself  compelled  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  back  to 
Brussels,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  means  of  escaping  from  faia 
embarraasment.  He  confesses  that  he  began  to  be  not  very 
nice  as  to  these  means:  the  sequel  will  show,  that  if  the  reader 
haa  given  bim  credit  for  any  remains  of  delicacy,  he  has  been  too 
dnntable;  we,  however,  see  nothing  which  should  encourage  the 
idea;  he  allows  that  the  abominable  society  of  the  barracks 
would  have  corrupted  the  best  possible  natural  disposition. 

At  Bfuasds,  he  appears  to  bate  been  indebted  for  subsistence 
loa  kdy.who  belonged, as  he  say8,alinoat  to  the  pubUc  dopoiii; 
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gad  became  a  hanger-on  M  two  of  the  noted  gaming  botues; 
(4iie67  frequented  by  die  sharpers  and  ganUers  by  proftsumu 
Here  be  became  acqaainted  widi  a  ;oung  man,  -nho  having  been 
longer  a  looker-on  than  himself,  was  better  acquainted  witlt  the 
rtites  of  the  place : — "  Theae  men,"  said  he,  "  whom  you  see  hen 
ereryda;  are  swindlers;  those  whom  yon  see  only  once,  and  who 
nerer  return  after  havine  lost  tfaeir  money,  are  die  dopes."  For* 
tified  with  these  instructions,  Vidocq  began  to  loofe  more  narrowly 
at  the  game,  and  soon  observed  such  barefaced  roguery  and  such 
ittcredible  tricks  of  slight-of-hand,  that  he  was  often  t^npted  to 
inform  the  unfortunate  wretches  who  had  been  plundered,  of  die 
manner  in  which  they  had  been  duped.  It  would  seem  tb^  the 
dmalitn  dUnduatrie  had  drrined  his  tboagbts. 
'  Oae  evening,  at  the  Caf<&  Tnrc,  a  paAy  were  playing ;  the  dope 
Imt  one  hundred  and  fifty  louis,  and,  demanding  his  revenge  for 
next  day,  left  the  place.  He  bad  scarcely  disappeared,  vitim  dw 
winner  (a  man,  aays  Vidocq,  whom  I  now  see  evety  day  io  Pdris) 
approached  him,  and  said  to  him,  in  the  easiest  tone  iaaagiaable, 
"  I'faith,  sir,  we  have  been  lucky,  and  yon  did  well  to  back  Btf 

play I  have  won  ten  games — at  four  crowns,  your  stake, 

tint  makes  ten  louis — here  they  are !"  Vidocq  began  to  explsia 
tfaat  he  was  in  error ;  the  player,  however,  only  put  the  tea  lonis 
into  hb  band,  and  turned  his  back.  "  T^ie  tfaem,'^  said  dM 
young  man  who  had  given  him  the  lesson  mentioaed  above,  "  and 
firilow  me.  They  have  perceived,"  said  be,  "  that  you  follow  tbe 
game,  and  are  afraid  you  may  take  a  fancy  to  spoil  their  sport} 
and  as  they  know  that  you  have  a  good  arm  and  an  ualvcky  hand, 
and  are  not  to  be  intimidated,  they  have  lesolved  to  sfaare  the 
cake  with  you:  be  easy  as  to  yonr  income,  dieae  two  cai£«  wiU 
supply  you.  I  get  from  four  to  six  crowns  a  day."  Vidocq  sajM 
he  reasoned  with  his  friend  j  they  both,  however,  cobtiiwed  to 
tMie  the  money. 

Fading  in  soon  afterwards  widi  the  lieuteaaat-cdoael  and  tb« 
two  officers  be  bad  met  with  in  the  diligence,  the  senior  officer  M- 
filled  his  promise  of  protection.  Tbe  position  of  Vidocq  did  not 
appear  to  be  very  brilliant,  and  he  therefore  propoaed  a  comet's 
commisBion  in  the  light  cavalry.  This  was  an  advantageous  pro- 
motion not  to  be  refused,  and,  under  tbe  name  of  Rouaseau,  he 
delivered  to  him — notabvewt  but — aroufeforacoradtof  tfaeSlk 
chasseurs,  travelling  with  his  horse,  and  having  a  right  to  quartera 
and  provisions.  Thus  was  Vidocq  iocorpor^ed  io  the  armienm* 
lante :  what  this  army  was  it  is  ueceasary  to  explain. 

The  armee  roulatUe  was  composed  of  ottcers  wrtfaowt  brevet^ 
wtthont  soldiers,  who,  Itinnshed  widi  forged  papers  and  forged 
orders  of  route,  imposed  even  upcw  the  i 
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tbeBMdrefl.  It  mast  be  observed,  that  the  titne  was  one  of  con> 
buioo,  and  in  the  newly-conquered  countries  bordering  upoB  dn 
old  boundaries  of  France,  that  organization  was  not  established 
wfaicb  afterwards  oecessaril;  prevented  any  frauds  of  tfais  kind. 
At  the  time  of  which  Vidocq  is  speaking,  the  armee  roultmte  did 
not  consist  of  less  than  two  thousand  adventurers,  who  lived,  as 
Vidocq  sayS)  Hke  fish  in  the  sea.  One  of  the  most  curious  fea< 
tares  of  the  roguery  was,  that  promotion  in  the  army  was  excttt^ 
uveiy  rapid:  Vidocq  soon  became  captain  of  huBsers,  one  of  hi* 
friends  a  colonel,  and  the  lieutenant-colonel,  his  protector,  whose 
name  was  D'Auffray,  absolutely  had  the  impudence  to  become 
general  of  brigade  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world. 

M.  Vidocq,  alias  Rousseau,  now  captain  of  hussars  in  di« 
ermle  rfmUmte,  was  billeted  at  Brussels  on  the  Baroness  d'  I  .  .y 
who  was  BO  imposed  upon  by  the  pseud  cA«aptain  and  his  friends^ 
especially  the  general,  who  invented  all  kinds  of  fiction  respecting 
the  eniigr^  nobility  of  his  young  proteg6,  that  the  foolish  woman 
gave  the  party  to  understand  that  the  amiable  attentions  of  (he 
hssBW  had  made  an  impression  on  her  heart.  She  was  very  rich^ 
and  the  general,  by  private  hints  as  to  the  situation  of  the  family 
of  the  Roble  young  emigr^  captain,  Scc..  contrived  to  stimulate 
ber  generosity.  She  made  M.  Rousseau  many  valuable  presents', 
which  were  divided  as  plunder  among  the  armee  roulante,  snd  at 
last  arrived  the  eve  of  the  great  sacrifice.  Vidocq  was  either  not 
faerd^ed  enough  for  this  last  imposition,  or  was  afraid  to  marry 
another  wife  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arras:  be  tfais  as  it  may, 
on  the  night  before  tbe  marriage  he  confessed  to  the  baronean 
that  be  was  not  what  he  se«ned;  he  was  not  the  Cooite  de  B — , 
under  the  feigned  name  of  Rousseau.  The  lady  left  him  ia 
affright,  but  not  it  would  seem  in  bitterness.  When  Vidocq 
awoke  in  the  morning,  he  found  die  baroness  had  suddenly  eet 
off  for  the  country,  leaving  a  casket  to  be  presented  to  him,  con> 
taiamg  fifteen  thousand  francs  in  gold,  (600A)  Vidocq  packed 
ap  and  took  his  departure  for  Amsterdam.  The  details  of  this 
narrative,  as  they  are  told  by  Vidocq  himself,  are  more  like  die 
adventures  of  Gil  Bias  than  life  in  our  latitudes ;  nevcrtbdesa  we 
have  the  word  of  our  audior  pledged,  in  a  particular  manner,  for 
their  exact  truth :  and  we  shall  see  that  in  timct  (af^  many  start- 
bngevents  it  is  true,)  M.  Vidocq  became  a  person  to  be  relied  on. 

From  Amsterdam  Vidocq  repaired  to  Paris :  he  considered 
that  he  was  now  entitled  to  visit  the  metropolis :  but  he  paid 
dearly  for  the  experience  he  acquired  there,  for  between  some 
mare  adroit  sharpers  than  those  of  Brussels,  and  a  feaude  of 
greater  cbarms  and  more  various  talents  than  .the  feu*  enriaveraof 
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the  provinces,  he  was  relieved  pf  niearl;  all  hia  caJi.  Suffice  jt 
to  say,  that  after  being  cheated  id  every  poasible.  w^y,  he  left 
Paris  with  fourteeu  huudred  franca,  all  that  reoiained  of  the  hriU 
liant  preaent  of  the  Flemish  barooesa.  We  sp»re  the  reader  the 
details. 

Vidocq  then  betook  himself  to  a  spot  he  understood  better 
than  the  capiul.  He  was  acquainted  with  the  ways  of  Lille, 
which,  both  as  a  fortified  and  a  frontier  town,  offered  yarioas 
advantages  to  an  adventurer  like  onr  hero.  He  found  here  many 
officers  with  whom  he  had  formerly  been  acquainted,  and  though 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  see  him  pass  under  one  of  those 
nonu  de  guerre  cooimonly  assumed  at  that  time,  they  were  not 
surprised  to  find  him  now  eqjoying  the  name  of  Rousseau.  He 
presumed  the  idle  life  of  the  cafes  and  the  fencing  rooms,  spent  hit 
money,  and  found  no  means  of  recruiting  his  finances. 

A  singular  character,  who  was  known  at  the  caf^  by  the  r^u- 
larity  of  bis  appearance,  and  had  for  this  reason  acquired  the  nick- 
name  of  the  Annuitant,  one  day  made  some  advances  to  Vidocq, 
and  learning  something  of  the  state  of  his  affairs,  proposed 
that  he  "  should  travel  with  faim."  To  travel,  said  Vidocq  to 
himself,  is  a  very  pretty  word,  but  in  what  capacity : — I  am  too 
old  to  play  the  clown  or  commence  valet-de-chambre  to  the  moo- 
Iteys  again.  He  accordingly  inquired  of  his  new  protector  what 
functions  he  should  have  to  discharge.  "  I  am,"  said  he,  "  a  tra- 
velling physician.  I  possess  some  infallible  receipts.  I  under- 
take  moreover  to  cure  animals,  and  the  other  day  Irecovered  the 
Jhorses  of  a  squadron  of  the  13th  chasseurs,  which  the  vetennii7 
aurgeon  of  the  regiment  had  given  up."  Vidocq  agreed  to  travd 
mlh  the  physician:  and  it  was  seulcd  that  iney  should  next 
morning  meet  at  the  Paris  gate :  they  met  accordingly,  Vidocq 
attended  by  a  porter  carrying  a  trunk,  which  the  physician  re- 
cpmipended  bim  to  send  back,  as  it  was  his  intention  to  proceed 
OD  foot.  It  turned  out  that  Christian,  alias  Caron,  was  a  gypsey, 
that  he  lived  by  poisoning  cattle  and  then  oeutraliziug  bis  poison, 
by  changing  crowns  into  the  pieces  of  the  country  at  a  preuium, 
«od  during  the  exchange  contriving  to  pocket  a  porUoii.  He 
proposed  to  Vidocq  to  assist  faim  in  liis  schemes:  he  refused, 
but  they  repaired  together  to  the  fair  of  Malines,  where  they 
arrived  at  night,  and  traversing  the  town  stopped  at  a  house  in 
the  faubourg  of  Louvain,  where  Vidocq  was  witness  to  a  scene 
diat  it  may  be  worth  while  to  give  in  his  own  words. 

"  The  aspect  of  tbe  house  before  which  we  sfaqtped  wm  wretcbecl  i 
the  .walls  were  black  and  Airrowed  with  deep  crtvices,  and  a  Buaaber  of 
bnndles  of  straw  supplied  tbe  pbce  of  (be  biokco  squares  of  glass  in  the 
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It  WW  tweWe  o-'clock  at  ■  nieht,  and  mooiriight,  and  I-  htil 
time  to  make  obaerra^ms,  for  it  wai  bau  an  boor  before  we  irere  ad- 
nittcd  by  one  of  the  moat  frightful  oM  banidaBa  I  ever  met  witb.  Wo 
were  then  introduced  Into  a  great  room,  nbere  thirty  indnidoala  tt 
botb  sexea  were  Binokiiig  and  drinking  pelUndl,  Doofoaoded  togctbar  ib 
all  kinds  of  luspicioua  attitudes.  Under  their  blue  froclii  worked  with 
red  borden,  the  men  wore  light~bliie  velvet  jackets  covered  with  ■ilm' 
battens,  auch  as  are  •warn  by  the  Andalnsian  mnteteers ;  the  clotbiqg  of 
the  women  was  of  every  staring  colour ;  and  there  were  some  that  had  the 
most  fotbidding  countenances.  It  was,  however,  a  time  of  festivity.  The 
noDotoDouB  sound  of  the  Biscaynn  drum  mixed  with  the  bowling  of 
two  dogs  tied  to  the  legs  of  the  table,  accompanied  their  strange  songs, 
which  might  have  been  taken  For  some  funeral  cbauut.  The  smoke  of 
tobacco  and  fire-wood  which  filled  this  den,  scarcely  allowed,  us  to 
£*cem  in  the  middle  of  the  apartment  a  woman,  in  a  scarlet  turban, 
dancing  a  wild  dance,  and  exhibiting  the  most  lascivious  attitudes. 

"  There  was  a  momentary  pause  when  we  first  made  our  ^pearance. 
The  men  came  to  take  Cbristiaa  by  the  hand,  and  the  women  embraced 
Urn  i  they  all  then  turned  their  eyes  upon  me,  and  I  was  a  good  deal  at 
alon  what  to  do  with  myself,  I  had  heard  a  heap  of  sttnies  respecting' 
the  gypsies  which  did  not  contribute  to  give  me  courage.  They  might 
take  ambrage  at  tbe  scruples  I  had  expressed  to  Christian,  and  put  me. 
out  of  the  way  without  any  one's  being  the  wiser,  as  no  one  knew  of  my 
being  here. .  My  uneasiness  was  sufficiently  visible  to  strike  Christian, 
who  endeavoured  to  tranquillize  me  by  saying  that  we  were  at  tbe 
Ducieu't,  and  were  in  perfect  safety.  My  appetite  decided  me  to  take 
part  of  the  good  cheer,  and  my  flask  of  gin  seemed  a*  it  were  to  fill 
■taelf  and  be  emptied  so  often,  that  I  found  it  necessary  to  look  out  for 
a  bed.  The  moment  I  mentioned  it.  Christian  to<^  me  into  tbe  next 
room,  where  some  of  tbe  gypsies  were  already  asleep  on  fresh  straw.  It 
was  not  for  me  to  be  nice,  but  I  could  not  help  asking  my  commander 
bow  b^  who  at  other  places  always  chose  tbe  best  lodgings,  came  to  &c 
himaelfhere.  Me  told  me,  that  in  all  the  towns  where  tbe  gypsiea,  ora« 
they  call  themselves,  tbe  RomatMckelt,  had  a  bouse,  it  was  incumbent 
upon  every  one  to  lodge  there,  under  the  penalty  of  being  considered  a 
mat  brother,  and  punished  as  such  by  tbe  council  of  tbe  tribe.  Tbe 
women  and  children  shared  this  military  bed,  and  were  so  soon  asleep, 
that  DO  doubt  they  were  perfectly  accustomed  to  it. 

"  At  tbe  first  dawn,  every  body  arose,  and  there  was  a  general  toilette. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  their  marked  features,  their  jet-Mack  hatr,  tbrir 
oily  ct^iper-odoared  skins,  I  should  have  been  punled  to  reo^iae 
■Q'  comnaniont  of  tbe  night  before.  The  men,  clothed  like  rich  horefr- 
dnlers  from  Holland,  had  purse-bags  bound  xoand  thdr  waists,  sndi.as 
•re  worn  by  tbe  fre(]|ieDters  of  tbe  market  of  Poissy.  Tbe  vnmcn, 
covered  wiUi  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  assumed  the  costume  of  tha 
peasant  girls  of  Zealand.  Even  tbe  children,  who  when  I  entered  were 
covered  with  rags,  were  now  well-dressed,  and  had  quite  a  new  apf>ear- 
ance.  Tbe  whole  of  them  left  the  bouse  soon  after,  and  VxA  difiercnt 
directions,  in  order  not  to  appear  at  the  same  moment  at  the  market- 
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ftaee,  miitn  Uw  eonntiy  peojde  Ware  bov  aiiitlitg  iff  enmdt.  OWii- 
tkn,  )Mlcci*iog  that  I  wai  prepmring  to  ftUow  bim,  tnU  m»  that  Cm 
Mtat  day  be  bad  bo  ocgmuhi  for  roe,  and  that  I  Kiigbt  ffo  wbtnl 
yfcwd  until  srannig,  wfani  we  should  meet  agam  at  die  DncheBt'i.  H« 
pvt  toOK  crowDi  into  m;  hand  and  diuppeared." 

In  (lie  course  of  tbe  day  Vidocq  learned  something  of  his  new 
cempanioD* :  the;  were  neither  more  nor  less  than  pickpockets 
•od  sbop-tiftera.  He  deteroiiued  upon  abridging  bu  stajr  widi 
tben,  aad  meeting  with  a  loose  acqusintaBoe  of  former  da^ 
kcMtoffwidi  bim  to  Courtrai,  and  thence  to  Lille,  where  he 
wu  chested  by  his  companion  ont  of  his  last  hnndred  fnno. 
Vidocq  was  soon  without  a  ferthing,  and  began  to  apprehend  die 
^orst :  applying,  however,  to  some  old  fencing-masters  for  assist* 
ince,  they  made  a  grand  assaut  tTarmes  for  his  benefit,  and  set  him 
up  again  with  a  hundred  crowns.  This  sum  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  spent  judiciously.  Forming  a  connection  with  a  woman 
named  r  raocuie,  he  soon  had  reason  to  su^iect  her  fidelity,  aad 
eomrnkted  an  assault  upon  an  engineer  officer  whora  he  found 
IB  her  company.  For  tnii  assault  Vidocq  was  sentenced  to  three 
awndu'  imprisonnMnt  in  the  gaol  of  Lille,  lliis  is  the  cow- 
DMncement  of  his  felon  life,  of  prison-breaking,  pursuit,  and  ap- 
prehension ;  where  he  first  began  to  display  those  remarkable 
talents  for  evasion  which  raised  him  to  the  pinnacle  of  gloij 
.  among  detenus,  and  served  to  push  him  to  the  more  substantid 
eminence  of  chief  of  the  protective  police  of  Paris. 

While  confined  in  the  gaol  of  Lille,  Vidocq  occupied  a  small 
«partmeat  called  I'CEil  de  Boeuf :  Uie  prisoners,  generally,  were 
mingled  tt^ether  in  common  apartments,  and  few  had  the  advae- 
t*ge  of  sohtude.  Two  of  the  detenus  were  employed  by  s  tlnrd 
to  prepare  a  petition  for  bis  liberation  j  in  order  to  be  quiet,  av 
fcey  pretended,  they  borrowed  the  room  occupied  by  Vidocq. 
Instead  <^  drawing  up  a  petition  they  manufacttrred  a  'foiged 
order  of  liberation.  When  the  fraud  was  discovered,  by  means  cS 
%hich  the  prisoner  had  been  set  at  liberty,  the  whole  <^  the  party 
were  charged  with  the  offence.  Appearances  were  so  much 
against  Vidocq  in  the  transaction,  that  though,  as  he  says,  totally 
ignorant  of  the  plot,  he  was  regarded  by  the  authorities  as  one  (MT 
lae  accomplices.  Vidocq  was  not,  however,  then  disposed  ta 
mit  the  result  of  a  tn^  but  impradently  enough,  if  his  story  be 
tive,  KMolved  npoB  leavii»  the  prison.  Our  space  prevents  us 
trom  even  attempting  to  give  an  outline  of  the  adveMuref  attend' 
ing  this  and  his  Ibnr  subsequent  escapes  (each  more  wonderfnl 
than  the  last)  from  the  prisons  of  Lille  and  Douar,  besides  va- 
rious unsuccessful  attempts,  previously  to  bis  beiav  finally 
brought  to  trial.     After  his  third  escape,  he  succeeded  m  leaving 
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FraMe  am^  gelting  to  OstMt),  wheve  be  wwdriv'eii  bfaW^HM 
knng«r  to  seek  employtnent  awong  die  Mraigglen.  AltboHgb 
Iniidi  dngusfed  widi  the  occop«tioa,  he  dflBcrihee  tlie  onl^tidvm- 
tare  in  wbidi  he  was  concerned  with  them,  with  ■  tM^ty  not  an* 
worthy  of  the  admirable  creator  of  Dirk  Hatteraick  hinfaelf.  ■ 

"  It  WM  with  DitfeiKped  icpugnance  tbKt  I  proceeded  Mwards  <be 
boose  of  a  man  nmicd  Peten,  wl»  had  been  roemioDcd  to  me  'as  a  cw)k 
ttaband  trader,  who  cbaLd  give  me  Kome  empkiyment.  A  sco-gull 
naSed  up  againit  his  door  wHb  spread  wings,  as  we  sometinm  see  osrii 
Imd  hawks  at  the  entry  of  cotta^,  enabkd  loe  to  find  oM  his  restdun* 
whh  ease.  I  foond  Mr.  Peters  in  a  kind  of  ceUar,  whkk  from  tlie  lieapa 
of  cables,  iwlcloAs,  oars,  bammedks  taid  casks  tbat  cncUmbeMtl  it, 
■i^t  have  been  taken  for  (he  low«r  deck  of  a  ship.  Fmn  the  nMdte 
of  a  dense  mass  of  tobacco- snxAe  which  snrrounoed  him,  he  rsgarded 
me  from  the  first  with  a  lot^  of  mlstmst,  which  strack  me  as  a  bad 
otBcn ;  my  presentiment  was  quickly  redized,  for  I  had  scarcely  made 
him  my  offers  of  serrice  before  he  fell  upon  me  wkh  a  sbower  of  Mowif. 
I  might,  to  be  mre,  ha*e  resisted  with  success,  hot  somehow  asMiiisfa- 
&M^t  deprived  me  of  all  Idea  of  defending  mysetf.  I  saw  besides  in  tbc 
Goort  six  or  seven  sailors  and  an  enormous  Newfoan4l«d  do|>,  H^ 
tlrtffat  hate  sent  me  off  with  the  worst.  Thmgt  into  the  street,  1  begMi 
to  reflect  what  this  slognlar  reception  coold  possibly  mean,  when  ft 
tkocnncd  to  me  that  perhaps  Peters  had  tidten  me  for  a  spy,  ud  treated 
me  as  such. 

"  This  decided  me  upon  returning  to  the  gin-merchoot,  who  bad 
tmslcd  me  «o  lisr  as  topdntout  this  source  of  snbsistertce ;  he  began  by 
lanc^ing  a  little  at  my  misadventure,  and  ended  l>ygiTinrne  a  pass-word 
whkb  would  ensure  me  free  access  to  Peters.  Portmed  wlA  his  (*»• 
•trnctions,  I  bent  my  steps  once  more  to  the  hoase  of  the  rednQbCsUe 
smuggler,  ^ter,  howeTcr,  bsTing  filled  my  pockets  with  paring^tooet, 
which  in  case  of  a  fresh  onset,  might  pKOtect  my  retreat.  This  nrepani- 
tion  was  happHy  unneeeasary.  On  pronouncing  the  words,  Gem  oak 
reyaw*— Beware  of  sharks,  (the  custom-house  oBioeTs,)  1  wbs  reca»td 
tlmost  amicaMy,  for  my  strength  and  activity  rendered  me  a  vnkiaiMe' 
reemit,  in  a  profession  where  it  is  often  tiecessary  to  carry  hesiry  burtham 
from  one  spot  to  another,  in  the  shortest  possible  tigie.  A  BoordeanK 
man,  wbo  made  part  of  the  troop,  uodertook  to  instruct  me  in  all  the 
tricks  of  the  trade :  but  I  was  called  upon  to  pot  some  of  them  in 
practiee  before  my  education  was  far  advancetl. 

"  I  slept  at  Peters's  with  twelve  or  fifteen  smugglers,  Dutch,  Danish, 
'Swedish,  Portogueiie,  or  Russians  j  there  was  not  one  Englishman,  and 
only  another  Frencbman  besides  myself.  The  second  day  after  my  its-  ■ 
MaHation,  at  the  moment  when  each  of  us  was  seeing  either  his  raal- 
tress  Or  bis  hammock,  Peten  entered  suddenly  into  onr  bed  chamber, 
wbMi  was  DOtfahig  else  bnt  a  cellar  alining  his  own,  and  so  fiUed  with 
bales  and  pimchcons,  that  we  could  scarcely  find  a  place  in  which  to 
•ospend  oar  hammocks,  Peters  was  no  longer  in  bis  usual  dress,  which 
wsB  that  of  a  ihip-caolker  or  Mol-maker.  Whh  a  hairy  cap  asd  a  smook 
oo  2 
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fNCk  «r  nd  wool,  iMtenod  at  the  IncMt  whh  ■  diver  pfa,  wUch  wad 

to  pick  the  toucb-lude  of  bi>  cart>uM,  b«  now  wore  a  pair  of  immenie 
boote,  iDch  u  filbenncn  Me,  which  may  be  either  drawn  up  to  tbe  kf 
c£  the  thigh,  or  let  down  below  the  knee.  '  Up!  Up  !'  cried  he  fion 
tlM  door,  •triklng  the  ground  with  the  butt-«nd  of  his  carbine — '  *tir — 
bdow  !  stir — below !  we  will  sleep  another  day.  The  Squirrel  has  sig- 
naled for  lo-nigbt'i  tide ;  we  must  aee  what  she's  got  in  her  belly — 
mnriin  or  tobacco.     Up!  Up!  come  along  my  dolpbiut !' 

"  In  tbe  twinkling  of  an  eye  cTcry.  bodr  was  up.  Tbe  arm  chest  was 
Uuown  open «  each  took  a  carbine  or  a  bl«nderbu»%  a  brace  of  pistols, 
a  CDtlaMi  and  a  boarding  aae,  and  we  all  set  off,  after  having  drank  soiac 
gjaanet  of  brandy  andraick :  the  spirit  bottlei  bad  beeo  replenished.  At 
this  moment  ^  troop  did  not  consist  of  more  than  twenty  persona,  bat 
we  were  joined  or  waited  for  at  one  place  or  anodter  by  single  peraoos, 
till,  when  we  arrived  at  the  shore,  we  Ibnnd  onrsdras  not  less  than  fprty- 
ieren  strong,  wiUiout  coundng  two  women  and  some  peasants  from 
rieigfahonriDg  villages,  who  bad  brought  draught  bones  and  concealed 
them  in  tbe  boUow  of  a  rock. 

"  It  was  a  dark  night :  tbe  wind  chopped  every  five  minntos,  and  tbe 
wa  brolie  on  die  shore  with  such  Titdence,  that  I  did  not  nndentaad 
bow  any  vettel  could  approach  without  being  cast  oo  the  tands.  JUy 
notion  was  confirmed  by  what  1  saw :  for  by  tbe  light  of  the  few  atan 
out,  I  observed  a  boat  tacking  about  as  if  afraid  of  being  driven  on  abcmv 
I  afterwards  learned  that  this  was  a  maamuvre,  in  order  to  asoeitaio 
whether  every  tbiug  was  ready  for  landing  the  cargo,  and  that  there 
wai  no  -appearance  of  danger.  After  Pctcn  had  lighted  a  reflecting 
lantern,  which  be  had  given  us  to  carry,  and  extuguisbed  it  in  an  iu- 
Mant,  tbe  Squirrel  hoisted  a  light  at  the  mast  iKad,  which  just  flashed 
and  dis^peared,  like  a  glow  worm  on  a  sammer's  nit^bt.  She  then 
came  up  before  the  wind,  within  musket  shot  of  tbe  place  where  we 
were  standing.  Our  troop  divided  itself  into  three  parties,  two  of  which 
were  placed  al>out  five  hundred  paces  in  advance,  to  keep  the  douaiaeia 
in  play,  should  they  take  it  into  their  heads  to  attack  us.  The  men  lA 
these  two  parties  were  then  spread  out  on  the  ground,  attached  to  ueh 
other  by  a  piece  of  twine,  which  wss  tied  from  left  ann  to  left  arau  la 
case  of  alarm,  tbe  communicatioo  wu  made  by  a  slight  twitch,  and  eaefe 
being  instnicted  to  answer  to  this  signal  by  a  musket,  a  fusillade  was 
instantly  established  on  tbe  whole  line,  which  could  not  ^  to  barau  the 
officers.  The  third  party,  of  which  I  was  one,  remained  at  the  water« 
edge,  to  protect  the  disembarkation,  and  to  lend  a  band  io  loading  the 
goods. 

"  When  all  was  ready,  tbe  Newfoundland  dog  I  have  already  spoken 
oi,  and  who  was  of  our  party,  bounced  it  the  word  of  command  amongst 
tbe  waves,  and  swam  vigorously  in  tbe  directioQ  of  the  Sqtdrrtl:  in  so 
instant  afterwards  we  taw  him  reappear,  with  tbe  end  of  a  cable  about 
bis  neck.  Feten  laid  hold  of  it  briskly  and  began  to  haul  away,  nmkiag 
a  sign  to  us  to  help  him.  1  obeyed  mechanically :  at  tbe  end  of-sooK 
fathoms,  I  perceived  twelve  Utile  casks  attached  to  the  end  of  the  cable, 
like  beads  on  a  rosary.     I  then  understood  that  tbis  was  a  plan  to  save 
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-ffctf  nnd  f ram  ^proMUi^  nearer  ri  tbe  ritk  of  bdng  tkrawn  upon  the 
bR«ker>. 

"  In  «  twhiUittg,  the  cuki,  cavered  over  with  MHie  water-proof  nib- 
itutce,  were  onlomed,  hoisted  on  dM  hones,  end  in  mediately  sent  off 
inlHtd.  A  second  cargo  was  landed  with  the  same  success  :  but  at  the 
BKMneDt  that  we  were  taking  up  the  third,  some  musket  stK>ts  BDnoanecd 
that  oar  posts  were  attacked.  '  Ha  !'  said  Peters,  '  this  is  the  openi^ 
of  the  ball :  1  must  go  and  see  who  is  to  dance — '  and  t^ing  up  his  oar- 
bine,  he  went  to  the  out-stationed  parties,  which  had  now  joined.  The 
firing  becaioe  *ery  brisk;  it  cost  ns  two  men  killed  aad  a  few  sli^tly 
woanded.  From  the  fire  of  the  douaniert,  we  easily  saw  that  tbey  were 
onr  supnion  in  nnmber ;  hot  being  Cearfiil  of  an  ambuscade,  they  durst 
not  attack  us,  and  we  effected  a  retreat  without  their  luaking  the  least 
attempt  to  mtrfest  ns.  At  the  commencement  of  the  affair,  the  Sqmrrd 
wci^Kd  anchor  and  set  sail,  for  fear  that  the  firing  might  attract  tbe 
coTemment  cutter  into  tbe  roads.  I  was  told  that  she  would  probaUy 
nish  tbe  landing  of  her  cargio  oa  another  poiot  of  the  coast,  on  wbtcb 
tbe  owners  bad  numerous  correspondents. 

"  On  my  return  to  Peters's,-  where  we  arrived  at  dawn,  I  tbraw  my- 
•df  into  my  hammock,  and  did  not  leaTC  it  for  fbrt?-«ght  hours :  tbe 
iirfignes  of  tbe  night,  tbe  remaining  in  wet  clotbes  sil  tbe  time  I  was,  in 
a  ptofiue  perspiration  .  from  exercise,  the  anxiety  of  my  new  poeititm, 
aU  «nit«d  to  impress  me ;  I  was  seiaed  with  fever.  When  I  recovered, 
I  totd  Peters  uiat  I  found  tbe  trade  too  laborious,  and  1  b^ged  him 
to  give  me  my  dismissal.  He  took  tbe  proposal  more  calmly  than  I 
BKpected,  and  even  counted  me  out  a  hundred  francs.  I  learnt  after- 
wards, Ibat  he  caused  me  to  be  do^ed  for  several  days,  in  order  to  bo 
eert«io  that  I  really  took  tbe  roM  to  Lille,  wbere  I  told  bim  I  was 
gnng' 

His  trial,  however,  be  could  not  escape ;  the  result  of  it  was 
that  he  was  found  guilty  of  forging  public  papers  alon^  with 
another  person,  in  order  lo  procure  the  liberation  of  a  prisoner, 
and  was  senteoced  to  an  exposition  in  tbe  market-place  and  eight 
jeaia  to  the  galleys.  In  spite  of  often-renewed  efibrts  to  fly  from 
iu  decisioo,  and  the  most  hardy  and  ingenious  schemes  invented 
.and  partly  executed  for  the  purpose,  he  was  conveyed  from  Douai 
Id  die  Bic£tre  in  Parts,  to  await  the  "  departure  of  die  chain"  for 
the  galleys.  Iu  the  Bicgtre  he  and  his  companions  still  dreamt 
of  liberty,  and  both  by  night  and  by  day  were  revolving  plans  of 
escape,  or  preparing  facilities  for  returning  from  their  transpor- 
tation. The  whole  of  the  chapter  descriptive  of  the  inmates  of 
tbe  Bic£tre  is  replete  wilh  horrible  interest,  and  presents  abundant 
food  for  reflection  to  the  moralist  and  legislator  on  the  debasing 
effects  of  vicious  association.  At  last  tbe  C^ain,  as  it  is  called, 
of  which  Vidocq  was  a  link,  departed. 

,  "  It  was  the  20th  of  November,  1797,  (Vidocq  was  then  just  turned 
twenty-two  years  of  age,)  an  extraOTdiiiary  commotion  had  been  ob- 
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•uwdin  tlMfiispai'alltlie'iDoniiig.    The  [ 
cells  ;  the  doon  were  opening  and  shutting  every  instant,  ^c  ti 
went  sad  ctune  wiUt  an  air  of  bnsioen  ;  the  nahe  of  knocking  dt  ii 
Id  the  gmt  ward  wm  heard  even  in  our  part  of  the  prison.     Abott 
eleven  o  clock  two  men,  dreesed  in  a  hUm  uniform,  entered  Fori  M^n», 


wbere,  for  the  last  eight  days  I  and  my  oompuiioae  in  the  laat  aUUMt 
■I  eicBpe  bad  been  cmfined  ;  these  were  the  cvMun  of  the  etudn  tmA  M 
HeotewiQl.     '  Well  now,'  said  the  csptaiD  sniiUag  with  an  air  <tf  bene- 


volent fimriliarity,  '  are  there  •nyrefum  ioran  (escwed  coniieta)  here!' 
And  wbilst  he  spoke,  erery  one  was  strivhic  wko  sbonld  be  the  fint  to  pay 
their  court  to  him.  '  How  d'ye  do,  Mr.  Viea? — good-day  Mr.  TTiieiTy,' 
rasOHDded  iroin  all  parta.  And  tbeae  s^tatiooa  were  even  repe^twd  vj 
prisonors  who  hod  never  seen  either  Vlez  or  Thierry  in  their  lites,  bst 
who  hoped  to  carry  favosr  by  an  aimmption  of  former  ac({vaiiitaBi!«.  It 
inu  banl  for  M.  Vie>  not  to  be  AsMered  by  such  faonage ;  it  4id  Dat, 
however,  turn  bis  head,  b«  be  wm  qoitc  accustomed  to  it,  and  kaew 
hi*  subjects  perfectly.  Perceiving  Deslosseox,  '  Ah  1  Ah !'  Mtd  he, 
'  here  is  a  ferlampur  (a  contict  skitfal  in  cutting  his  irons)  who  has 
tnvelted  wiih  o«  before.  They  td)  me  tb«t  yon  jairt  misted  beii^ 
fmuki  (guillotined)  M  Douti,  my  boy.  Tou  are  lucky,  for  mardica ! 
it  is  better  going  back  to  tbe  meadom  (the  gnlleya)  than  that  Jat^  Keteli 
ihouM  play  at  b^  with  one's  sarbomv  (bead).  However,  my  bvfi, 
behave  quietly,  and  you  shall  get  beef  and  parsley.'  And  the  captaia 
went  on  with  bis  iospectioD,  continuing  to  talk  ta  this  amiable  styte  of 
pleoiaDtry  to  all  bis  nerch<mdiit,  ns  be  called  us. 

"  The  critical  moment  approached,  and  we  desoesded  to  the  '  oourt 
ofirons,'  where  the  doctor  attended  to  ascertain  if  every  man  was  in  a 
state  ta  support  the  &dguc«  of  the  journey.  Tbey  were  all  prononncei 
good,  although  many  of  us  were  in  a  most  deplwable  condition.  1lH 
convicts  now  threw  off  the  prison  dress  and  put  on  tbeir  own  ctothes  ; 
such  as  hod  none  received  a  smock-frock  and  a  pair  of  linen  trowsen, 
Very  insufficient  to  protect  them  from  the  cold  and  rdn.  Tlie  hats  mA 
clothing  that  happened  to  be  a  little  decent,  w^re  cut  and  torn  in  a  parti- 
eular  manner  to  prevent  escape  ;  from  the  hats,  for  instance,  the  Drims 
were  torn  off,  and  from  the  coats  the  collars.  Ko  convict  was  permitted 
to  retain  more  ibui  tve  shillings  ;  the  surplus  above  that  sum  was  iit- 
pouted  with  the  captain,  who  delrvera  it  on  tberoadas  it  maybe  wnnie^ 
It  is  easy  to  elude  this  regulation  by  placing  btvit  witlaa  large  sous  pseces 
bollowed  for  the  purpose.  i 

"  These  preliminaries  bdug  finished,  we  entered  ^e  great  cour^ 
where  we  found  the  guards  of  the  chain,  better  known  ander  the  name 
of  argauaitt ;  tbey  were  chiefly  Auvergnats,  water-carriers,  porten,  or 
coalmen,  who,  ill  the  intervals  of  tbe  expeditions,  pursued  their  usual 
avocations.  In  tbe  midst  of  them  was  placed  a  great  wooden  chest,  con- 
taining the  chains  which  are  always  used  for  these  expeditions.  We 
were  made  to  approvb  two  and  two,  arranged  according  to  he^t,  each 
pair  connected  together  by  a  chain  six  feet  long,  nid  then  fiutened  te 
the  rest  of  tbe  cordon,  consisting  of  twenty-six  convicts,  who,  from  that 
moment,  wece  only  able  to  move  in  a  mass.     Each  person  was  held  to 
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Ifab  duuD  by  tt>6  ersMrt,  a  kind  «f  boa  trlutgle,  vAAch  mcniiig  on  one 
side  by  a  torDing-joiDt,  vrss  secured  on  tlie  otber  by  a  nail  rivetted  cold. 
Tbis  wns  tbe  puifoQa  part  of  tb«  openttkm  ;  the  most  mntinous  and  tbe 
Boai  violent  then  kept  themBrfves  rigidly  ttill,  for  inttead  of  striking  <Ht 
tbe  aDTil  tbe  least  moTement  would  have  brought  the  blow  on  the  neck} 
H  it  WMi  tl>c  hammer  grazed  it  at  svery  stroke.  Then  follows  one  of 
tbe  prisooen  with  a  pair  of  long  soissors,  who  cuts  off  the  hair  and 
whiuere,  pietering  to  leave  them  of  unequal  length. 

'■'  At  &n  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  ironmg  was  finished ;  tbe  argtM- 
4BU  withdrew,  and  there  only  remaiDed  tbe  convicts  in  the  yard.  7lies« 
iDcitt  left  to  themselves,  far  from  despairing,  abandoned  themselves  to  all 
aorta  of  turbdeiit  gaiety.  Some  vociferated  the  moat  shocking  plea- 
nntries,  which  were  repeated  in  every  direction  with  the  most  disgnstiog 
violence  ;  others  by  the  most  aborainable  gestures  eodeavoared  to  provoke 
the  stupid  laugb  of  their  companioiis.  Neither  the  sense  of  hearing  nor 
tbe  sense  of  shame  were  spared  ;  the  most  immoral  things  were  said  la 
tbe  harshest  tones.  It  is  but  too  true,  that  no  sooner  is  a  convict  put  la 
chaina  than  he  considers  himself  bound  to  trample  under  foot  all  that  the 
society  which  casts  him  out  is  accustomed  to  respect ;  from  that  moment  ■ 
be  acknowledges  no  restraint  except  physical  force;  his  charter  is  the 
length  of  his  chain,  and  he  knows  no  law  but  that  of  tbe  cane  and  whip 
widt  which  his  keepers  make  him  Amiliar.  Thrown  among  beings  with 
wbom  nothing  is  sacred,  he  takes  care  not  to  show  any  of  that  grave  re- 
ugnadon  which  indicates  repentance  ;  for  if  he  did,  he  would  be  the  butt 
of  a  thousand  railleries,  and  his  gaolers  would  suspect  bim  of  batching 
lome  plot.  It  is  better  for  him  always  to  appear  careless  and  indifferent,, 
if  be  would  have  them  easy  as  to  his  designs.  A  prisoner  who  sports 
iritii  his  fate  b  never  suspected  ;  tbe  experience  of  most  of  tbe  criminals 
vrtio  have  escaped  from  the  galleys  will  confirm  this  remark.  Certainly 
among  us,  those  who  were  most  deeply  bent  upon  escaping  were  the 
kast  melancholy ;  they  were  the  life  and  soul  of  tbe  party.  As  soon  as 
night  set  in,  they  began  to  sing.  Only  conceive  fifty  rascals,  the  prin- 
cipal port  drunk,  shouting  different  songs  ;  in  tbe  middle  of  this  horrid 
riot,  some  retum-borse  would  thunder  out,  in  a  stentorian  voices  a 
couplet  or  two,  of  tbe  Galley  Slaves'  Complaint. 
"  La  Chaine 
C'est  la  gr^ ; 
Mus  c'est  6g(Ji 
C'a  n'fait  pas  de  mal. 

Nm  habits  sont  4cariate, 

Nous  portons  aa  lien  d'cbHpetttx 

Des  bonnets  et  point  d'cravatte, 

C'a  fait  brosse  pour  let  jabots. 

Nous  aurions  tort  de  nous  pbdnitre, 

NooB  sommes  des  enfans  giUee, 

Et  c'est  crainte  de  nous  perdre. 

Que  Ton  nons  tieot  encbatn6a. 
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"  QutiBd  ri«Bt  lliew'  de  ■'bauircr  ri«qtre,  -    .       . 
£n  avant  les  hariceta ! 
C«  n'eit  pu  boD,  mait  {:a  eutre 
Tout  connn'  le  weiUenr  fricok 
Notr'  quigDon  eAt  cte  pire, 
Si,  comm  dei  jolis  cadets. 
On  Dous  e(tt  fait  raccourdre 
A  I'abbaye  tt'  Mont  ^I'grct  (the  Guillo^ie)." 

r  companions  were  not  equally  happy;  in  the  third  cordon, 
1  of  the  least  turbulent  convicts,  aobs  were  heard  to  burst  ont, 
Aod 'bitter  tears  were  shed  j  but  these  signs  of  grief  or  repentance  were 
treated  with  ahine  and  derision  by  the  otlier  two  cordons,  where  I  was 
a  pmminent  personage,  and  regarded  as  dangerous  by  my  address  and" 
tnnuenoe  !  Close  to  me  were  two  men,  one  of  whom,  a  schoolmaster, 
bad  been  condemned  for  rape — and  the  other,  an  officer  of  health, 
convicted  of  forgery,  who,  without  either  joy  or  sorrow,  gossipped 
toother  in  the  coolest  and  most  natural  wny  possible. 

"  '  We  are  going  to  Brest  V  said  the  schoolmaster.  '  Yes,"  answered 
the  officer, '  we  are  going  to  Brest— I  know  the  country  well.  I  passed 
tbniugh  when  I  was  sub-asaistaot  iu  the  16th  deml-brigade.  FiiK 
conntiy  i'faitb,  I  shall  not  be  sorry  to  see  it  again.' 

"  '  Are  there  any  amusements  (hereV  replied  the  schoolmaster,  who 
^td  not  appear  to  me  to  be  very  brillient. 

"  '  Amusements !'  said  the  other,  looking  somewhat  surprized, 

"  '  Yes,  amusements.  I  mean  to  ask,  can  we  procure  any  comforts — 
are  we  well  treated — are  provisions  cheap?' 

"  '  In  the  first  place,  you  will  be  fed,'  coolly  answered  the  otber, 
'  and  well  fed  ;  for  at  the  bagne  of  Brest  it  only  requires  two  hours  to 
fiud  a  pea  in  the  soup,  while  at  Toulon  it  can't  be  done  under  eight 
days.' 

"  Here  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by  a  dreadful  outcry ;  the 
coDvicts  were  knocking  about  with  the  ends  of  their  chains  the  ex-oom- 
inissary  of  war,  Lemi^re,  the  staff  officer  Simon,  and  a  pickpocket,  nick- 
named '  the  Lillle  Sinior,  who  were  accused  of  having  betrayed  their 
comrades  by  some  informstion,  or  bad  caused  the  failure  of  some  prtson 
conspiracy.  The  man  wbo  pointed  tbem  out  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
convicts  was  a  young  fellow,  who  would  have  been  a  capital  study  for  a 
painter  or  a  player.  With  a  pair  of  old  green  slippers,  a  hunting  jacket 
which  had  survived  its  buttons,  and  a  pair  of  nankeen  pantaloons  which 
■eemed  to  deiy  the  weather,  be  wore  on  his  head  a  travelling- cop  that 
had  lost  its  front,  the  holes  in  which  permitted  the  comers  of  an  old  silk 
handkerchief  to  appear.     At  tbe  BicCtre  he  went  by  the  name  of  Mitt. 

The  argoutiiu,  who  rao  op  at  tbe  fint  sound  of  the  fray,  gave 

themselves  not  the  leaat  tronble  to  rescue  the  Littk  SaUor  from  the 
bands  of  tbe  convicts  ;  tbe  consequence  was,  that  four  days  after  we  set 
off  he  died  of  the  blows  he  had  received.  Lemi^ic  and  Simon  would 
have  perished  in  the  same  manner  but  for  my  interference:  I  had  known 
the  first  in  the  armft  roulmtt,  when  he  had  done  me  tome  services. 
Having  declared  that  it  was  be  wbo  had  furnished  nie  with  the  necessary 
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■HliiuM.ult  fan  borlQg  tbe  paveomt  of  Fvrt  Mdxm,  be  and  Us  oooipa- 

nioD  were  imnediately  1^  at  rest 

"  We  paued  the  Dight  on  the  straw,  in  the  chnrch  then  tnuiafbmied 
into  a  magasine.  Ute  argovtitu  made  fmjnent  rounds,  to  be  certain 
tbat  DO  one  was  T^aging  tke  vw^  (filing  bis  irona).  By  day-breali  every 
body  was  on  foot,  tbe  names  were  called  over,  and  tbe  troni  examined. 
At  MX'  o'elocic  we  were  placed  on  long  can,  back  to  back,  the  kga 
bnging  down  oa  tbe  outsidea,  covered  with  hoer-froat,  and  Aiverlng 
with  CMd,  Nerertbelesi,  when  we  arrived  at  St.  Cyr,  we  were  stripped 
Erom  liead  to  foot,  to  andei]go  ap  examination  which  extended  to  the 
stockings,  tbe  shoes,  tbe  shirts,  the  mouth,  tbe  ears>  tbe  nostrils,  &c. 
It  was  not  only  files  iu  cases  that  wete  looked  for,  but  also  watch  springs, 
with  which  alone  a  prisoner  could  cut  his  irons  in  three  boors.  This 
exawiDation  lasted  nearly  an  hour,  and  it  is  really  wonderful  that  Dane 
ef  u  bad  either  a  foot  or  nose  {rost>bitten.     At  bed-time  we  were  packed 

Xber  in  ox-stalls,  so  closely,  that  the  body  of  one  man  served  for  ths 
V  of  another :  if  any  one  entangled  himself,  either  iu  itis  own  chaiia 
oc  in  bis  neighbour's,  he  was  quickly  visited  by  a  shower  of  blows  from 
tbe  canes  of  tbe  argoutiiu.  As  soon  as  we  had  laid  down  on  some 
handfuls  of  stTHW,  which  had  already  served  to  litter  the  cattle,  a  whistle 
mdained  tbe  most  absolute  silence :  we  were  not  allowed  to  break  it 
for  a  moment  by  the  slightest  complaint,  eveu  when,  in  order  to  relieve 
a  sentinel  placed  beyond  us  at  tbe  extremity  of  the  stable,  tbe  argpttmt 
walked  over  our  bodies. 

"  The  supper  was  composed  of  a  pretended  soopTioaigre,  and  <^  some 
pieces  of  half-tunted  meat.  The  meal  was  served  out  tn  woodeo 
lioBgJis 'which  ciHitained  thirty  rations  j  the  cook,  provided  with  a  buge 
■oap  ladle,  did  not  lail  to  repeat  to  each  convict  who  presented  himsdf, 
au,  (too,  three,  four,  reach  oul  jfovr  porringer,  thief!  Tbe  wine  was 
served  in  tbe  same  howl  that  the  soup  and  meat  had  been  distributed 
from  :  an  argotuan  then  UkAl  the  whistle  suspended  from  his  bnttmi-bcJe, 
and  sounded  three  whistles,  saying,  '  AiteiUioa,  robber*!  mtaermeye* 
or  no.  Bavejou  had  iiwirf?— Yes.  Sonpf— Yes.  Mtatf—Yta. 
Wine? — Yes.     Thai  go  to  sleqi,—or  make  as  if  you  did.' 

"  Meanwhile  a  table  was  set  out  at  tbe  entrance  of  the  stable,  . 


wbicb  tbe  captain,  the  lieutenant,  and  tbe  principal  argoiuitu  seated 
themselves,  to  partake  of  a  meat  a  little  better  than  oun ;  for  these  men, 
who  omitted  no  opportunity  of  fleecing  the  convicts,  lived  luxuriously, 
and  would  want  for  noUiing.  The  stable  altogether  at  this  moment 
{KescDted  a  spectacle  more  horrible  than  can  be  imagined :  in  one  part 
were  a  bundred-and-twenty  men,  penned  up  like  tbe  lowest  animals, 
railing  their  wild  eyes,  from  which  sleep  was  driven  by  suffering ;  In 
atiother,  eight  ill-looking  fellows  eating  greedily,  but  never  losing  sight 
of  their  canes  and  carbines.  Some  ^rtbing  candles  attached  to  the 
black  walls  of  the  stable,  spread  a  reddish  gloom  over  this  scene  of  deso- 
lation, the  silence  of  which  was  only  broken  by  stifled  groans  or  tbe 
clanking  of  chains.  Not  content  with  striking  right  and  left,'  as  it 
pleased  them,  tbe  argotuin*  would  practise  their  horrible  jokes :  if  a 
roan  devoured  with  tblrst  asked  for  a  draught  of  water,  they  woaild  *ay 
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riawl,  '  let  btoi  whA  wMita  ifater  niw  hii  hand.'    tbe  uwoaricioai 

wretch  wbo  obeyed,  was  instantly  aalatcd  with  a  sbMnr  ef  dImk. 
Snch  as  had  any  money  were  necnsarily  tre«te4  with  more  indnlgeDce, 
bat  these  weK  very  fevr,  the  long  uay  of  n<«t  of  the  ooancti  in  the 
priaons  hiivia£  exhausted  their  feeble  rewurces. 

"  These  abuses  were  not  the  only  ones  wbicii  might  be  poiated  oat 
m  the  tranamitsioo  of  the  cbaiii.  In  order  to  teaaea  the  eipeoae  of  the 
traDBp«t,  the  captain  made  one  of  the  cordons  always  traTel  oo  fooL 
Now  this  cordon  was  always  that  coataining  tbe  stnntgest  men;  titat  ii 
to  say,  tfae  most  turbulent  cboracters.  Woe  be  to  the  women  th^ 
met,  to  the  shops  they  found  in  their  road  1  Uie  women  were  jostM  and 
ivDsacked  in  tbe  most  bnital  manner,  and  tbe  shops  were  striDped  of 
every  thing  in  tbe  twinkling  tA  on  eye,  as  I  once  saw  done  at  MorUx 
at  a  grocer  s,  wbo  did  not  sare  a  loaJF  of  sugar  or  a  pound  of  aoap.  It 
will  be  asked,  what  were  tbe  keepers  about  while  this  crime  ww  can-  , 
mitting  ?  Tbe  gnardians  pretended  to  be  lealonsly  exerting  thensdves, 
without  interposing  a  single  real  obstacle;  well  knowing  that  they  sboold 
profit  by  the  robbery,  since  tbe  convicts  conld  only  sell  their  phmder 
through  them,  or  exchange  it  for  strong  liquors,  (twos  the  same  with 
tbe  robberies  comnntted  on  the  convicts  who  joiaed  'on  tbe  road. 
Scarcely  were  tbey  ironed,  before  their  neighbouis  surrounded  and 
robbed  tbera  of  tbe  little  money  tbey  might  have. 

"  Par  from  preventing  or  stopping  these  robberies,  the  orgotMU  ohem 
provoked  them,  as  I  saw  them  do  against  an  es-gendame,  wbo  bad 
sewn  up  some  iaw  in  his  leather  breeches.  *  Thert'tfat,'  said  tbey,  and 
In  three  minutes  tbe  poor  devil  fonnd  himself  stripp^l  to  his  shirt.  la 
these  caaes  the  victims  shouted  out  loudly  for  the  argomiiiu,  who  never 
ftdled  to  arrive  by  the  time  tbe  ^air  was  finished,  to  eierciae  thdr  canes 
npon  him  who  bad  been  robbed.  At  Rennes,  tbe  wretches  carried  their 
baseness  so  for  as  to  strip  and  plunder  a  Sister  of  Charity,  wbo  came  to 
bring  tts  money  and  looacco  to  a  [dace  where  we  were  spending  tbe 
night.  The  most  crying  of  these  abuses  have  disappeared,  but  there 
exist  plenty  still,  and  it  will  be  found  very  difficult  to  root  them  ont 
en^rely,  when  it  is  considered  to  what  kind  of  men  the  conduct  of 
these  chains  is  necessarily  committed,  and  tbe  materials  tbey  have  to 
operate  npon. 

"  Onr  painful  expedition  lasted  twenty-four  days:  arrived  «t  Pont-b- 
Lezen,  we  were  placed  in  the  depAt  of  tbe  bagne,  where  d>e  oonvictt 
pass  a  kind  of  quarantine  nntil  they  have  recovered  from  tbeir  firtigne, 
and  it  is  ascertained  they  are  not  afflicted  with  any  contagions  diacMcr. 
As  soon  as  we  arrived,  we  were  washed  two  by  two  in  great  tuba  with 
warm  water ;  on  leaving  the  baths  onr  dresses  were  given  to  us.  I 
recdved,  like  the  rest,  a  red  cloak,  two  pair  of  trowsers,  two  can*M« 
shirts,  two  pair  of  shoes,  and  a  green  cap;  each  article  of  this  ward- 
robe was  marked  with  the  initial  letters  GAL,  and  the  cap,  moreover, 
had  a  tin  plate  inscribed  with  tbe  number  on  the  register,  correspMtdiag 
with  tbe  name.  When  they  gave  as  our  clothes,  a  manade  was  rivetted 
to  tbe  ancle,  but  we  were  not  linked  in  couples." 

■  Vidocq  very  soon  attempted  an  escape  from   Pont-^Lez«o, 
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moA  succeeded  m  teavisg  the  plM«;  he  last  jmnp  however' fInMii 
a  height  of  fifteen  feet  so  sprained  both  his  ancles,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  return  volnntanlj  within  the  enclosure  to  beg  the 
aid  of  his  keepers,  and  was  for  Aree .  weeks  unable  to  move. 
Soon  afterwards  they  weie  removed  to  Brest,  and  a  new  life  then 
commenced. 

"  In  attempting  to  escape,  the  first  thing  to  be  done.  Is  to  be  certain 
of  the  discretion  of  your  comrade  (tbe  convicts  are  chained  in  couples). 
Mine  was  a  nnedresser  from  tbe  neigfabouihood  of  Dijon,  of  tbfrty-slx 
years  of  age,  condemped  for  burglary  :  a  kind  of  idiot,  whom  misery 
and  iO-treatment  had  succeeded  in  brutifying.  Snbdned  by  the  wbip, 
he  seemed  to  have  preserved  no  more  intelb'gence  than  was  necessary  for 
obeying  tbe  whistle  of  tbe  argotmM,  like  a  monkey  or  a  dog.  A 
subject  like  this  dkl  not  suit  me,  as  I  wanted  a  man  who  wonld  not 
fiincb  before  the  prospect  of  a  beating,  wliicb  tbey  never  ful  to  ad- 
minister to  tbe  convicts  suspected  of  having  favoured,  or  even  known, 
the  escape  of  a  prisoner.  lu  order  to  rid  myself  i^  tbe  Burgnndian,  I 
(hammed  illness  j  be  had  another  companion  given  him,  and  after  my 
recovery,  I  was  coupled  with  a  poor  devil  condemned  for  dgbt  yean  for 
having  stolen  some  poultry  from  the  house  of  a  priest. 

**  He  at  least  retaioed  some  enei^.  Tbe  first  time  we  found  oarsdves 
alone  on  tbe  bench,  be  said  to  me,  '  Hark  ye,  comrade,  yon  do  not  look 

if  yon  intended  to  eat  tbe  bread  of  the  nation  long.  Be  frank  with  me, 

u  will  lose  nothing.'  I  avowed  my  intention  of  escaping  on  tbe 
Irst  opportunity.  '  Well,*  said  he,  '  I  wonU  advise  you  to  nwbe  (to 
escape)  before  these  rhinoceroses  of  argoutins  know  your  coloquiat 
(face),  hut  mere  wishing  won't  do.  Have  you  any  philipt  (crowns)?'  I 
told  him  that  I  bad  some  silver  in  my  ca^e  :  be  tben  said  be  could  easily 
procure  clothes  from  a  convict  in  double  chains,  but  that  in  order  to  divert 
suspicions,  I  ought  to  buy  a  menage,  like  a  man  who  intended  to  spend 
bis  time  peaceably.  This  manage  consists  of  two  wooden  porringers, 
one  little  aeg  for  wine,  jiafara&tM,  (a  species  of  padded  cushion  to  prevent 
tberubbing  of  the  irona,)BDd  lastly,  aserpentin,  a  little  mattress  filled  with 
oakuD).  It  was  Thursday,  tbe  sixth  day  of  my  entry  into  the  bagne  : 
Saturday  evening  I  bad  a  sailor's  dress,  which  I  put  on  immediately  under 
my  convict's  frock. 

"  The  next  morning,  the  section  in  which  I  was,  at  the  report  of  a 
cannon,  proceeded  to  work  at  the  pumps,  a  labour  which  was  never  in- 
terrupted. At  the  wicket,  tbey  examined  oor  manacles  and  clothes  n 
osual;  I  had  stuck  on  my  sailor's  clothes  at  the  place  where  the  cbeit  is 
leen,  a  |Hece  of  bladder-ikin  painted  fle^  colour.  As  1  designedly  left 
my  frock  and  shirt  open,  none  of  tbe  guards  thought  of  examining 
further,  and  I  came  out  without  difficulty.  When  we  arrived  at  the  basin, 
I  passed  with  my  comrade  behind  a  heap  of  planks,  as  if  for  a  private 
occasion.  My  manacle  bad  been  cut  the  evening  before,  so  that  the 
solder  which  concealed  the  marks  of  the  file  yielded  to  tbe  first  applica- 
tion. I>isentang)ed  of  my  irons,  I  stripp^  off  my  convict's  frock  and 
Irowsers  in  an  instant :  under  myleMhercapIpaton»w%  I  hadhrfl^bt 
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Atom  Uie  Kafem,  and  after  giViag  wj  comnde  iht  trtfliog  tMompeoM  I 


"  I  passed  w: 


I  passed  without  obstacle  the  iron  gateway,  and  found  myaelf  in 
Brett,  of  which  I  knew  nothing ;  and  the  fear  lest  my  heaitation  as  to 
the  rond  I  should  take  might  cxdle  remark,  increasing  my  anxiety.  After 
a  thousand  turns  and  returns,  T  arrived  at  last  at  the  only  gate  of  the 
town,  at  which  there  was  always  stationed  an  old  galley-guard,  called 
LacMqiie,  who  could  tell  aconvict  by  his  gait,  his  air,  his  physiognomy; 
what  renders  this  less  difficult  is,  that  a  man  who  has  becu  long  at  the 
gallep,  always  involuntarily  drags  the  leg  to  which  the  chain  has  been 
nstened.  It  was  necessary  nevertheless  to  pass  this  redoubtable  person- 
age, who  as  he  smoked  with  great  gravity,  fixed  an  eagle  eye  on  every 
one  who  went  out  and  in.  I  had  been  infonned  of  this,  aud  tried  wfatf 
efirootery  could  do.  When  I  came  close  up  to  Lachique,  I  set  down  at 
his  feet  a  stone  bottle  of  butler  milk  (which  I  had  purchased,  to  render 
my  disguise  more  complete)  and  filling  my  pipe,  I  begged  a  light  of  bioi. 
He  hastened  to  give  it  me  with  all  the  courtesy  be  was  master  of,  and 
after  we  bad  mutually  puffed  a  few  wbiEfs  into  each  others  faces,  I  quitted 
Iiiin  to  take  the  road  which  presented  itself  before  me. 

"  I  followed  it  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  when  I  heard  the  three 
discharges  of  cannon,  which  always  announce  the  escape  of  a  convict,  in 
order  to  inform  the  peasants  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  are  entitled  to  a 
reward  of  a  hundred  francs  on  his  apprehension.  1  saw  in  fact,  many 
persons  armed  with  muskets  or  scythes,  running  across  the  fields,  beating 
the  bushes  down  to  the  smallest  tufts  of  grass.  Some  of  the  labourers 
even  speared  to  take  arms  with  them  to  tbeir  work  on  the  chance,  for 
I  observed  several  quit  tbeir  labour,  and  take  a  musket  out  of  «  fnntiw. 
One  of  them  passed  quite  close  to  me,  in  a  cross-road  that  I  had  taken 
when  I  first  heard  the  report  of  the  cannon,  but  be  took  no  notice  of  rac. 
I  was  very  well  dressed,  and  besides,  as  the  weather  was  warm,  and  ^• 
lowed  me  to  carry  my  hat  under  my  arm,  my  hair  was  seen  tied  in  a  tail, 
which  could  not  be  the  case  with  a  convict  (all  the  Jbrfait  are  kept 
close  shaved.)" 

Vitiocq  now  commences  a  series  of  adventures  whicli  more 
resemble  a  work  of  fiction,  than  the  real  accidents  of  life,  bow- 
ever  far  removed  from  the  more  beaten  tracks  of  society. 

At  tbe  close  of  the  day  on  which  the  escape  already  narrated 
took  place,  and  after  a  long  and  fatiguing  march,  the  poor^brfal 
ivatU  bad  the  ill  luck  to  seek  refreshment  at  an  inn  kept  by  the 
garde  chumpitre,  or  village  commiasary  of  police,  in  whose  place 
of  entertainment  the  mayor  himself  waa  sitting  in  his  sabots,  eating 
barley  cake.  It  was  difficult  to  escape  out  of  the  hands  of  AeM 
authorities:  Vidocq  effected  bis  deliverance  with  bis  usual  felicity. 
He  did  not  so  easily  free  himself  from  the  hands  of  a  couple  of 

gns-d'armes,  who  met  him  on  the  road  :  he  stated  himself  to  be 
uval,  a  deserter  from  the  Cocarde  ship  of  war,  now  off  Saint 
>Ialo:  "  Whatl"  said  the  gen-d'anne,  "  Auguste,  the   sod  of 
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Vkn  Daval,  of  the  BotUe  Sw  at  L'Orient?"  "  Tbe  MMe,"  tud 
Vidoeq,  and  he  was  coDsequentlv  carried  to  L'Onent.-  AuguaM 
Dirral  had  left  his  parents-  when  quite  a  boy-:  Vidoeq  had 
learned  his  part:  the  old  father  was  introduced  to  him,  and  r^ 
cogwaed  him ;  his  mother  too,  and  of  course  the  rest  of  the 
family.  Vidoeq  then  became,  in  the  sight  of  alE,  Auguste  Duval, 
by  his  own  avowal  a  deserter  from  Uie  Cocarde.  It  Was  thfere* 
fore  detennined  to  send  hira  to  Saint  Malo.  Vidoeq  had  learned, 
however,  at  the  Bic^tre,  how  to  superinduce  temporary  illness,  and 
by  swallowing  the  juice  of  tobacco,  be  brought  on  a  violent, 
though  temporary  fever,  which  procured  his  being  sent  to  ibe 
hoapital.  But  as  that  would  not  last  above  three  or  four -days, 
and  no  more  tobacco  was  to  be  had  there,  to  prolong  his  stay  he 
bad  recourse  to  a  still  profounder  mystery  of  the  felon  arts.  He 
contrived  to  make  his  head  Swell  to  a  prodigious  size,  without  pain 
or  evil  ixtnsequences,  and  in  soch  a  manner  that  he  could  cause 
the'  apparent  malady  to  vanish  the  next  day.  -  The  hospital  doc- 
tors were  dreadfully  puzzled,  and  talked  of  elephantiam.  Vidoeq, 
whil«  the  doctors  were  curing  his  head,  contrived  to  steal  the 
altlre  of  a  sister  of  charily,  escaped  in  that  character,  and  in  this 
dress  travelled  across  the  country  to  Nantes,  partaking  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  religious,  and  running  all  sorts  of  risks. 

At  Nantes,  still  availing  himself  of  his  Bic^tre  lore,  be  dis- 
covered the  abode  of  a  "  mother  of  thieves,"  a  secret  receptacle 
for  escaped  convicts,  resembling  the  strange  retirement  for  the 
robbers  of  London,  described  in  the  novel  of  Pelham.  From  this 
place  he  departed  as  a  peasant,  in  a  holland  smock  frock;  and 
found  employment  as  a  drover,  in  the  house  of  an  eminent  grazier. 
He  met  with  him  at  Cholet,  a  depopulated  town  of  La  Vend^, 
of  whose  desolated  condition  Vidoeq  gives  a  striking  description 
aAer  his  own  picturesque  manner.  In  this  situation  he  became 
a  great  frivounte  with  his  master,  and  perhaps  might  have  ended 
bis  career  as  a  cattle-feeder,  had  he  not  been  visit^  wiA  a  restless 
desire  to  revisit  his  family.  On  his  arrival  at  Arras  his  pareitts 
concealed  him  with  a  friend  of  dieirs,  an  ex-carmelite,  in  a  neif^h- 
bouring  village,  Ambercourt.  At  that  time  (1798)  the  prieat 
continued  to  perform  service  in  secret,  and  Vidoeq  was  established 
with  Father  Lambert  as  a  kind  oifrirt  ignorantin.  His  own'  im- 
prudence drove  him  from  this  retreat ;  he  dten  emjiarked  for  Hot-  ' 
land,  and  ended  with  being  impressed  by  (he  navy  agents.  Aftw 
some  service  he  went  ashore  at  Ostend,  where,  his  evil  fate  pna- 
Buing  him,  he  was  arrested  for  being  without  papers,  sent  to 
Couai,  identified  (after  a  long  and  troublesome  inquiry)  by  his 
own  confession,  once  more  despatched  to  the-Bicfitre,  and  once 
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taere  bmi^MtAd  with  tbe  cUie  in  1709.  «t  dR  1^  ^  Dnvaiy- 
llMir,  tbb  time  for  TouIod. 

Tite  de8Criptioa  of  tbe  galleys  at  Totilon  it  ricber  id  felooMUi 
interaat  ttuD  even  that  of  the  iM^na  at  Brett.  We  iav&  poor 
Wman  nature  in  a  greater  diTerut;  of  baacoMn ;  we  have  thii 
rcTene  of  societj  and  its  regulatioiM,  floarishuig  in  stiii  grcatsr 
aaturitj ;  the  bentes  of  this  imperium  in  imperw  are  •anouB<M 
m'lA  a  halo  of  a  more  lurid  glare ;  vice  takea  the  place  «f  TUtae 
with  more  coi^eDoe,  and  a  greater  supply  of  resowpoea.  Thit 
liBte  Vidocq  is  w>  longer  among  the  crowd  of  ordinary  foifabj 
bang  •  cievai  de  retour,  he  rises  to  the  bad  eminence  of  beiog 
chained  to  a  ben^,  among  a  few  doaea  of  the  most  bardcfied  aad 
Mcoeasfid  viUaaa  that  ever  graced  a  scaffold.  Here  he  lives  widi 
the  gay  Jomat,  who  robbed  and  plundered  botfa  hearts  aad  puna 
M  rac  diariKter  of  a  returned  emigr^  noble,  and  who  hwi  hidiea 
ii  gay  equipwes  to  ^eet  him  as  he  passed  with  the  chain.  Uese 
too  was  Viaal,  the  voluntary  eiecuticner  (rf  tbe  convkta,  and  wfae 
offtml  hinuelf  with  delist  to  perform  tbe  levoUitionafy  nwiders 
-of  the  tcrrorista.  Here  was  Siulot,  tbe  last  of  a  race  of  aoaaaiiw 
{dtat^euri),  wboae  father  informed  against  bis  own  wife,  th^  be 
-anght  bave  her  company  to  die  with  him,  and  wboae  aisten  used 
to  hold  lighted  candles  under  tbe  arm-pits  of  persons  who  would 
■ot  declare  where  their  moner  was,  in  me  bowses  tbeir  fadien  and 
brothers  had  broken  into.  Here  was  the  Jew  Duckan^t,  who 
stole  the  crown  jewels,  and  who  used  to  make  his  fellow  ooands 
4w  with  envy  wben  be  recounted  tbe  value  end  briltiaiK^  of  his 
plnnder.  One  of  his  priiei  was  the  famous  Kegeitt  diamond.  And 
m  (he  be^bt  of  his  self-congratulation  at  tbe  greataess  of  his  e*- 
.^oits,  he  would  end  by  saying  to  a  fellow  coademned  for  stealing 
vegetables,  "  You,  poor  devil,  was  that  a  cabbi^^,  eh !" 

Vidoo<|  contrived  to  get  from  this  precious  compai^  into  (be 
hospital,  where  be  stole  the  doctor's  coat,  bat,  tuid  cao^  and 
while  he  was  amputating  an  arm  had  all  but  effected  his  eecapc- 
The  next  tiEDe,  in  the  disguise  of  a  sailor,  he  was  more  aucoeesful, 
and  gaoed  Ae  country.  In  his  wanderii^  he  fell  in  with  « 
troop,  half  higfawaymen,  half  rebels,  who,  io  tbe  animated  desorip- 
lioB  of  Vidoc^i  become  the  heroes  of  a  ronumoe.  France  w«s  tt 
that  time  in  great  confusion,  social  order  was  scarcely  reatored, 
and,  in  tbe  coofusion  of  rank  and  eondition,  events  frd^ueotly 
took  place  which  in  any  other  state  of  society  fortunately  o«aur 
bat  seldom.  A  man  called  Roman  wae  at  the  bead  of  this  armed 
body,  and  the  pretext  under  which  they  acted  wa*  a  refusal  to 
obey  tbe  requisittwi  for  a  ceitun  number  of  d>e  population  te 
join  tbe  amy.     With  these  people  Vidoeq,  for  a  few  days,  lad  a 
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d  Ufc,  mm&y  of  (be  hiBlory  of  Robiu  Ho«d,  till  it  wm 
nsred  that  )w  was  a  fugitive  frow  the  galleys;  tlus  tpuctwd 
tlw  tKHMor  of  the  troop,  n<t  he  was  expelled  their  sodet;. 

Videoi|  Made  for  Arras^  and  his  road  ia  dtwrsi&ed  by  a  niuiber 
of  eveots  which  shorten  the  way  both  to  the  adyeatarer  and  tbt 
iMdffr.  At  Lyons  he  is  thrown  into  the  handa  of  the  poUcBi  and 
■etrierea  his  liberty  by  establishii^  his.  first  coanectitM  with  that 
body.  Ha  himself  had  been  informed  against,  and  he  jwwiqtoi 
biuMelf  by  offering  in  his  turn  to  make  more  important  dtMUincix 
tioiis ;  he  o4brs  to  disclose  the  retreats  of  the  mea  who  have  boea 
Iba  flieans  of  his  own  apprehension.  But  M.  Dubois  distrnMS 
bim.  Vidocq  asks  him  if  it  will  increaae  his  confidence  if  bo 
sboold  raake  bis  escape  from  his  preseot  detention,  and  ¥o1iu»t 
tarily  retsm  to  him.  It  is  agreed.  Vidocq  leaves  tbe  office  in 
charge  of  two  <^&cera ;  at  toe  end  of  thtf  street  be  trips  ^  bolb 
tborheels,  and  makes  bis  way  back  to  M.  Dubois.  He  rcgaina 
bii  tiberty ;  reaches  Paris,  and  arrives  at  Arras. 

Vidocq  never  revisited  the  galleys  after  this,  but  his  ordeal  was  a 
Asrp'one.  Infinite  were  the  diaguisee  be  had  to  adopt;  many  wera 
the  respectable  modes  of  life  from  which  he  was  driven ;  in  fear  aad 
in eorrow  did  he  eat  his  bread,  until  it  itnick  the  police  that  inatcad 
of  diasrng  him  from  town  to  town,  it  would  be  of  greater  service 
to  die  state  to  avail  themsehes  of  his  talents  th«n  to  contend  with 
tbeoi.  When  he  reached  his  hone,  he  found  that  his  father  was 
dead;  in  his  mother's  hoase  he  was  concealed  for  five  montba 
(with  some  occasional  escapadei)  in  a  private  apartment,  which  he 
had  so  skitfnlly  concealed,  that  though  the  pohce,  informed  of  his 
letam,  visited  the  place  several  times  a  day,  Uiey  coidd  never  dis* 
cover  it.  -  The  attention  of  the  police,  however,  having  been 
aroosed,  tt  became  umafe  for  hira  to  continue  in  this  rotreati 
Having  bocmne  acquainted  with  one  of  die  Anatrian  prisonen 
wbe  was  then  confined  at  Arras,  be  assisted  this  man  in  mgltiipg 
his  escape,  and  be,  in  return,  left  Vidocq  his  clothes.  As  Vidocq 
knew  German  well,  and  the  Austriana  were  not  known  to  each 
other,  coming,  as  they  did,  from  different  quarters,  Vidocq  as- 
ftiraed  the  name  of,  and  for  a  leng^  of  time  lived  as,  tLaiserlik, 
the  Austrian  prisoner,  and  in  that  character  sfaarad  the  profits  and 
the  labonrs  of  a  widow  mercer  of  Anas,  who  never  suspected  that 
in  her  new  connection  she  was  entertaining  one  of  the  friends  of 
her  yontb.  Vidocq  at  length  made  the  avowal;  bat,  probably 
Mving  to  some  indiscretion  on  her  part,  the  gena^'armes  paid  a 
nsit  to  the  residence  of  KaUeriik,  and  he  escaped  with  diificult]^ 
The  mercer  sold  her  goods,  and  resolved  to  share  the  fortunes  of 
the  peeudo-Aufltriao,  who  had  fied  to  Rouen  noder  ibe  namo  of 
Bloadel.     The  pair  ertabliahed  here  ■  lace  and  bonnet  sht^ ; 
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itflin  proMicd,'  and  Vidooq  says  die  banks  of-Rowm  wi^  wc 
member  wbea  the  oa»e  of  Bhxulel  was  tbougbt  vmA-  npoa 
Ctiange.  "Rie  infidelit;  of  his  fair  parteer  disgusted  Vidoo|,'  ami 
be  dMmuiaed  to  lewe  her ;  the  stock  in  ttade  was  divided,  and 
Ibe  find  diHotved. 

Vidoeq,  abas  Blendel,  eetabbsbed  ao  excellent  connectioa  in  tke 
aiTondissements  of  Nantes,  St.Gennain,  and  Veraaiyes,  where  be 
flouiisbed  in  pecuniary  afiaira,  took-  bis  mother  to  reside  witii  hbni 
and  began  to  diink  that  he  should  still  be  permitted  to  end  life  as 
a  respectable  man.  He  was  deceived;  an  early  friend  beba.yod 
Um,  and  he  was  anin  sent  back  to  Douai,  racoumeDded  to  tke 
particular  care  of  the  police,  wboee  vigilance  be  once  more  oofr 
bived-'to  elude.  The  theatre  of  his  nest  adventares  was  Bo»- 
logne,  at  die  ttrae  that  die  anny  tor  the  invasion  of  Bngiasd  «m 
encamped  there.  The  scenes  which  occurred  diere  are  described 
with  a  spirit  of  enjoyment  which  evidently  shows  that  it  isa  favowitB 
portion  of  his  life.  We  have  the  humours  of  Uie  grand  ai^^;  #0 
hare  his  adventures  on  boatd  a  privateer  among  men  who,  in  his 
pages,  almost  rival  the  creations  of  Sir  Walter  Scott;  his  reeuaip* 
tion  of  service  under  ^  Emperor;  his  aubseqaent  flight;  hB 
ardaoua  attempts  at  an  honest  establishment;  his  renooiitres  mtk 
his  former  friends  of  the  galleys,  who  defeat  his  intentione;  and, 
lastly,  his  throwing  himself  into  the  arms  of  tiie  police  as  his  only 
means  of  escape  from  a  third  trip  to  the  gaHeys.  The  adventures 
at  Boulogne  are  somewhat  too  highly-coloured  by  b  too  cofMoua 
admixture  of  what  used  to  be  termed,  in  the  Imperial  army, 
blague, — in  Irish,  bUimey:  it  is,  however,  characteristic  trf  the 
peopde  be  was  Hving  with  and  is  describing,  and  is  of^en  redeemed 
by  oescriptions  of  great  force  and  truth  to  nature.  In  the  ac^ 
counts  of  bis  attempts  to  commence  honest  mau,  hia  constant 
anxieties,  his  nervous  apprehensions  at  the  sight  of  a  gen-d'arraei 
the  casual  encounter  of  a  former  acquaintance,  or  the  accid^ital 
reading  of  an  arrftt,  his  narrative  reminds  us  of  Godwin's  roaster* 
piece,  the  flight  and  concealments  of  Caleb  Williams.  Under 
the  name  of  Jacquelin  he  had  established  a  good  reputatioH 
and  an  excellent  business  in  Burgundy,  the  chief  towns  of  wbidi 
he  visited  in  theic  turns  with  his  merchandize  in  lace  and  mercery. 
He  was  one  day  at  an  inn  at  Auxerre,  which  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  for  diree  months  at  a  time,  making  out  his  inventory, 
when  helieard  an  extraordinary  noise  below.  He  put  his  hew! 
to  the  window;  it  was  the  chain !  with  Thierry  and  his  argotams 
at  its  head.  He  instantly  drew  back,  hut,  in  his  fright,  he  broke 
a  pane.  Instantly  every  eye  was  upon  the  place  ^t^re  he  stood. 
He  felt,  he  says,  as  tf  he  should  sii^  into  the  earth ;  when,  to  in- 
crease his  anxiety,  ^e  door  was  opened  by  his  bostewi  calling  to 
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US'— "  Ok, come,  M.JtcqueliB,  pr*y  cone'UiiaBioBMit,B>id  aea 
Ike  chain  pan.  It  ia  loiwg  tiiice  we  anr  so  fine  «  one;  there 
tmm  at  tewt  a  hiiiKb«d  aad  "fifty,  sad  famoi»  fdlowa  beiidca :  hark 
kmr  tbqr  siig !"  It  was  no  music  to  hu  ean.  He  thanked  the 
lady,  but  ttdd  ber  he  was  realty  so  bnsy  that  he  bad  not  time  to 
•aaae  down.  "  Oh,"  replied'  tke  boetess,  "  yoa  need  not  biiny, 
^u  have  ptenty  of  tim«,  they  -sleep  here  in  our  stables— and  then, 
tf  yoa  would  like  to  tee  their  eqitun,  you  can,  tor  we  hare  girenr 
him  die  room  oeit  to  yoars."  To  liave  lieutenant  Thieny  in 
die  next  apartment  to  bin  was  only  to  be  aeparaled  fcom  certain 
nun  by  a  little  lath '  and  {daster.  The  poor  man  took  care  t» 
keep- close  to  his  roomiaedscsnely  breathed  tM  four  o'clock  neit 
morning,  when  the  clanking  of  chains  announced  that  the"  infemali 
cwiige"  was  in  the  act  of  departnre.  This  is  only  a  sl^ht  cir- 
oumatBOce,  bat  it  mayserre  better  than  abater  to  show  the  honrid 
state  of  M.  Vidocq's  conifitieA  in  the  midst  of  his  apparent  pios« 
parity.  Eventr  oi  a  grater  descnpti<»i,  moreover,  do  not  fail  tD> 
tnwkle  hsB,  and  sooio  of  them  are  of  a  chancier  that  would  gracw 
aiBMlodranie.  But  we  must  harry  over  all  this  part  vi  his  c»>i 
Mar,'and'  conchid^  oui*  sketch  of  these  vtdanws  with  some  of  biai 
iBploitsj  under  the  sanction  of  the  police. 

By  ibis  dmfl,  Vidocq  bad  become  a  classical  name  among  ths 
mbbersj  His  exploits  were  tbe  theme  of  .aoiversal  oonrersaliow 
amongst  them,  and  thCy  of  cowse  gave  him  credit  for  excelling  in: 
liiasiL  as  well  as  in  dcsterity,  and  the  resources  of  courage  and  in-< 
gpnufty.  Every  thief  boasted  of  his  acquaintance,  or  was  anxioua. 
to  k^ew  hira.  So.tbat  on  bis  return  to  the  Bic&tre,  and  afteiK 
wvrds  to  La  Force,  be  held  a  kind  tirf  conrL  This  gsre  hira  the. 
power  of  leffectuaHy  aiding  the  researches  of  tbe  police:  in  about' 
a  year  and  a  half  he  aamedhk  liberation.  Had  he  been  su»<, 
pccted  for  a  moment,  his  life  would  have  been  instandy  made  the 
swsifice.  In  the  mtddke  of  the  court,  surrounded  by  malefactors, 
be  might 'have  been' knocked  od  Uiehead,  and  no  one  could  have 
been  chuged  with  the  ofieacej  or  hung  up  in  the  night  to  die 
b»s  of  his  piisoR,  and  it  would  have  been  said  he  bad  committed ' 
soicide-;  these  are  tbe  fates  of  {mson-Bpies.  His  repaution, 
liwwever,  bore  him  trtnnphdntly  through  every  thing,  and,  indeed,  i 
rendered  fafa  ptotectioa  to  others  of  tbe  utmost  value.  When  he : 
left^e  prWoB,  b;  raeaMe  of  a  pratended  escape,  he  lurkad  abonb' 
aUthefaanniB  of  thieves  in  wnous  disguises,  and  never  failed  to  > 
caeate  a  parfeot  coaAdeaee  in  histmstiness.  Those  who  knew ' 
him  oonfidedTO:  him  as  in  one  whose  ooiuli*K»i  was  a  hostage  for ' 
Ustidek^;  TheaBosteoasummate-rasoalsUadehim  theircnnfi-' 
dant^  aad^if  thaif-dJAiiot  prves  hmi  to  join  in  their  enterfJriMs.r 
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it  wta  tiscwue  tbey  knew  tkc  ritk  he  ran  m  an  etcBped  conwt. 
At  length,'  wbco  tbe  nunber  of  Uiiavea  and  nuirderers  be  iai 
delivered  into  the  htndi  of  the  police  bad  been  disclosed,  tfas 
cfasrscter  of  Vidocq,  faia  power  of  diagiiuiap;  hinueU,  bia  comngt, 
and  bis  resources  in  cases  of  extremitji,  rebeved  him  from  appre- 
hension. He  has  even  .been  made  the  con6daiit  of  plots  against 
bis  own  life;  and,  on  one  occasion,  watched  half  the  night  in  com- 

r\y  with  others  to  assassinate  himself.  In  tbe  dead  of  the  night 
baa  joined  in  a  burglary,  and  been  apparently  shot  dead  b;  his 
own  police.  In  the  morning  he  would  pursue  his  inquiriea,  pec 
lups  in  tbe  character  of  a  rich  retired  old  geirileman ;  in  a  hm 
bonrs  after,  he  would  arrive  on  the  same  watch  as  a  ticket-poiter 
or  a  coalman. 

He  was  equal  to  the  support  of  every  character,  from  Uk 
general  officer  to  the  shoe-black,  and  in  each  was  so  chained 
and  identified  with  his  part,  that  there  was  little  apprehension 
of  detection.  .Of  the  great  number  of  his  curious  researches 
after  thieves,  which  require  a  combmatioo  of  great  peraeveraace, 
eourage  and  ingenuity,  we  scarcely  know  which  to  select  aaan 
sxample.  Shall  we  record  his  inde^gable  punuit  of  a  cele- 
brated culprit,  Fossard,  whom  be  at  length  deliverod  into  the 
hands  of  M.  Henry,  the  ange  matitt  of  the  police  ?  his  oal^-chie 
to  finding  whom  was,  that  he  lived  within  a  certain  distnct,  m 
qmrtments  with  yellow  curtains,  and  that  in  the  same  honae 
dwelt  a  little  hump-backed  milliner:  vague  designations  for  such 
a  city  as  Paris.  Or  shall  we  detail  me  painful  vigilance,  by 
means  of  wbicb,  on  the  last  night  of  December,  (Vidocq  escapiiw 
perishing  from  cotd  only  by  balf-burying  himself  in  a  dui^hi^ 
while  keeping  hia  vq;ils,)  another  celebrated  hero  was  secured,  and 
presented  as  a  new  year's  gift  to  tbe  prefect  of  police  1 
■  Tbe  history  of  Guenvive  b  still  more  amusing :  with  diis  rot^ 
her  and  bis  band  Vidocq  for  some  time  associated,  while  otba 
police-officers  could  not  even  gain  a  trace  of  him :  he  bore  ■ 
bitter  enmity  against  Vidocq  in  propria  pertona,  frequently  chose 
him  as  die  conJidant  of  bis  plans  against  his  life,  and  boasted  that 
he  shonld  never  deceive  him,  as  he  had  done  so  many  of  his  less 
knowing  comrades.  Vidocq  has  a  talent  for  die  humorous,  and 
manages  a  dialogue  -as  well  as  a  situation  with  no  little  akiU. 
The  force  of  these  stories  can  only  be  felt  in  the  author's  own 
circnmttantial  narrative.  We  will  try  to  abridge  another  ad- 
venture, remarkable,  as  well  for  Vidocq's  part  in  it,  as  for  the 
introduction  of  a  singular  person  with  a  very  extraordinary  taale. 
We  mean  Madame  iNoel,  apparency  a  lady  of  cultivated  mud 
and  elegant  maimers,  who  was  visiMd  -with  a  passion  for  pn- 
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'tecttbg  thilnes  and  rdbbers ;  f{«wHip  ttietn  apparently  n  heroes, 
^niBtaining  an  uriequal  com!>at,  she,  wHb  the  generosity  of  her  aei, 
knew  no  sacrifice  too  great  to  befriend  them,  no  labour  too 
humiliating  in  their  service.  In  highly  civilizeif  states  of  society, 
anomalous  cases  of  vice  are  produced  like  anomalous  cases  of 
disease,  by  the  extraordinary  means  which  are  often  resorted  to, 
to  produce  excitement 

"  Two  knares  of  the  fint  water,  the  celebrated  Victor  Duboit  and 
hi*  coeinufe,  Mangentt,  called  tbe  Dnmtmtr,  —  who  bad  escaped 
•MKsal  times  froia  tbe  galleys,  and  at  every  visit  to  Paris  lisd  eomaitted 
■a  mmber  of  tbose  darJDg  robberies,  th^t  people  love  to  narrate  as  proofc 
of  audacity  and  address, — were  koonn  to  be  odcc  more  in  tbe  capital.  It 
WH  suspected  ibat  a  te«cber  of  tbe  piano,  wbose  sod,  Noel,  (knonpi  I7 
tbe  name  of  BanacU  Noel,)  was  a  celebrated  brigand,  bad  given .  tbem 
,Bn  asybun.  Mwlame  Noel  wa*  a  well-educated  woman  :  she  was  .an 
excellent  musician,  and  among  tbe  middle  class  of  citizens,  to  whose 
daughters  she  gave  lessoaa,  vros  considered  a  distlDguished  performer. 
Her  practice  lay  in  tbe  Marais,  and  the  qnartco'  of  St.  Denis,  where  the 
el^mce  of  her  maiiDers,  tbe  purity  of  her  language,  tbe  taste  of  ber 
oastnme,  and  certain  airs  of  greatness  which  reverses  of  fortone  do  not 
wfaoUy  efiaoe,  gave  to  understand  tbat  sbe  niigbt  bekiog  to  one  of  tboae 
nomerons  fainilie*  to  whom  the  revolution  had  left  nothing  but  pride 
and  regret.  To  pe<t  and  bear  her,  when  one  did  not  know  her,  Madame 
Noel  was  a  very  interesting  little  woman,  tbe  more  especially  as  there 
was  sometbing  touching  in  her  solitary  condition :  there  was  a  mystery  in 
it,  no  one  knew  what  bad  become  ta  her  husband.  Some  persons  as* 
aerted  tbat  sbe  had  been  left  a  widow  very  young ;  others  that  sbe  bad 
Jwen  deserted  1  it  wh3  pretended  also  tbat  she  bad  been  a  victim  pf 
•edocUcHi.  I  am  ignorant  which  of  these  conjectures  approacbes  nearest 
tbe  tmtb,  bat  tbat  which  1  well  know  is  that  Madame  Noel  was  a  little 
bnmetle,  whose  lively  eye  and  arch  glance  did  not  bdie  the  indications 
flf  sweetness,  which  her  amiable  smile  and  fascinating  tone  of  voice 
4«sded  to  coofim.  There  vra*  both  angel  and  devil  in  her  countenance, 
Jwt  mere  of  tbe  last  than  the  fint,  for  age  bad  devel^ied  tbe  trait*  which 
cbaiacterize  internal  depravity. 

.  "  Madame  Noel  was  obliging  and  iriendly,  hut  it  was  solely  to  iiKlivi- 
dnals  who  were  at  war  with  justice  :  them  sbe  received  as  the  mother  of 
m  soldier  receives  the  ctuorades  of  ber  son.  To  be  welcome  at  Madam^ 
Noel's,  it  was  enough  to  be  of  tbe  same  regiment  with  Barnacle  Noel,  and 
then  whether  out  of  love  for  her  son,  or  perhaps  from  her  own  peculiar 

taste,  she  delighted  to  be  serriceable Sbe  pushed  her  com- 

plwsanee  so  far  as  to  look  ont  for  occupatioo  for  them,  and  when  a  pass- 
port was  indispensable  for  tbeir  safety,  she  was  not  easy  till  sbe  had 
■wocnedsd  in  procuring  one.  Madame  Noel  had  numerous  friends  of 
btrowB  sex  :  it  was  usually  in  tbe  name  of  one  of  them  tli»t  tbe  pas*- 
|Mirt  was  taken :  no  sooner  was  it  delivered,  than  by  meausofoifygfnmfd 
muriatic  acid,  the  writing  was  made  to  disappear,  and  tbe  genbTeman's 
description  replaced  that  of  Ihe  lady.  She  had  generally  a  nnmher  of 
PP2 
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«At  JCmd^i  iff  VtdMf . 

UwMWMbadMupsiUftthaBd,  whifb^ircn  like  Imbm  4wttpf«Uril^ 
would  £t.  All  the  gallef  tlaTci  iPcre  tke  cfaildren  of  M^^fm^  Nod,; 
only  (be  ouneU  tbcwe  most  teaderly  who  had  b«en  coooectpd  vit))  bv 
•90,  to  tbem  her  devotiom  knew  do  beuoda.  Her  hogte  wat  open' to  all 
escaped  convicts,  who  mode  il  their  rendezvoui  i  «Dd  it  tvoold  seem  that 
there  is  gratitude  among  sach  people;  as  the  police  was  iafanoed  that 
they  often  went  thither  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  senng  MoAet  Noel : 
she  was  the  coafidant  of  all  their  projects,  of  M  th^  wlveMam,  of  all 
their  alarms ;  they  confided  in  Iter  wilhoat  reiemtionj  and  were  certain 
of  her  fidekty. 

"  Hadaine  Nod  had  ncTcr  seen  ne )  my  features  weie  Mfte  wnknoHV 
to  he*,  thougb  she  had  very  oftco  heKd  my  name  mcstKmed.  It  waa 
therefore  not  difficult  for  me  to  pi«sent  mysdf  b«fot«  ber  witbant  far- 
spiring  alum ;  bat  to  make  her  inform  me  of  Uie  hiding  places  of  the 
men.  Whom  it  was  so  importaat  to  discover,  was  (be  ain  wUck  I  fn- 
posed  to  myself,  and  I  did  not  «(pect  to  do  this  without  coBridcnUe 
Mdress.  In  the  first  place,  1  reSolred  to  pass  Cpr  an  escapol  enmkt, 
but  it  was  necessary  to  borrow  the  nawe  of  a  thief,  wbom  h^  son  «r  hb 
Mmrades  had  painted  to  her  in  farour^e  colours.  A  little  rciemthMfe 
tvas  besides  indiapcDsaUe :  I  tnmed  in  my  mind  all  the  convkla  «f  my 
Mqualntance  ;  there  waa  not  ooe  coBOetted  with  Sanuek  Ifott  new  Uf 
age,  or  who  in  the  least  resembled  me.  At  last,  by  dint  «f  toMnfn^  mif 
memory,  I  recoUected  one  Qerman,  aKai  Roytf,  aGas  Capfaw,  wba  hal 
Iteea  in^oitie  whh  Nod,  and  ahbovgh  he  was  as  unhkc  aoe  as  fomUk, 
be  was  the  peraotiage  wbom  I  determiMit  lo  rcpreseot. 

""  Oermaia  as  wdl  as  myself  had  escaped  m>m  the  gaHeya  anvtri 
Hmes )  diis  waa  aU  that  was  in  commoo  between  us  t  be  wm  bm  fit 
fnta  ny  age,  but  not  so  tall  aa  me ;  he  bad  brown  hair,  and  intiM  w« 
tight;  be  was  thin,  and  I  was  sosMwhat  stout;  his  compluiba  wai 
tliwny,  mine  was  exttemd;  dear  and  fur.  Add  to  this  that  Gerraain  w«s 
prorl^  with  M»  nocotnOKmly  long  nosS)  that  b«  took «atiff  ia  lar^ 
qnantfties;  and  that  hia  nostrils  both'ouisideanilinweiealw^acaMKd 
With  a  condderahle  deposit  of  matter,  which  g*Te  bin  a  smffing  V4rioe. 

"I  bad  a  good  ded  lo  do  to  reptesent  a  peTtso|wa  of  this  iVa»iipliiit 
The  diKcuky  did  not  frighten  ne;  mybairt  which  was  out  AfMr  tb« 
maimer  of  the  bagiK,  was  died  Usdi,  as  wcU  as  ny  beard,  aftor  i  ImI 
allowed  it  to  grow  for  eight  days ;  in  «Mler  to  embrown  ny'Tiaafi^  I 
Washed  it  with  a  decoction  of  walnot  skins,  and  to  compMs  the  imlt^ 
tiosi  I  contrived  a  dropping,  by  garnishing  my  nostrils  witb  sorm  c«Ac 
lees  rendered  adhesive  by  the  aid  of  gum-arabic;  this  charming  cddWoR 
was  not  saperfiuoui,  for  it  gave  me  the  snuffle  of  Qermain.  My  feat 
vrere  also  artfully  prepared)  1  nised  blisters  upon  them  by  mbUtf 
Aem  with  a  composition,  of  which  I  had  learned  therecaipt  at  Brest  I 

rilnted  the  mnrks  of  the  irons,  and  when  all  this  drcaaing  was  finished, 
adopted  a  costume  snitsble  to  my  condition.  1  bad  Be^eota4  aothJag 
which  could  help  to  streogthen  the  metamorphosis ;  both  my  Aot»  aai 
ny  ibirt  were  marked  with  the  terrible  leUers  GAL.  Uy  taslmiKi 
was  perfect,  with  tbe  exception  of  some  of  that  riltanoos  cattle  whitk 
peoples  tbe  solitudes  of  porerty  )   and  'this  was  to  be  had  for  moiw^ 
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I  ifcm  bwt  ny  Maps  to  Ibt  aboil*  of  li<iilMr 'N•■tillAeil1leTle• 


''  I  MTtin,  I  knock  :  the  door  opfni :  8  glance  told  ber  mrf  Mng  : 
•he  made  me  enter  j  1  looked  rtot  to  ■—  thai  1  wa  alone  with  her,  tad 
«M  going'  •>  t^  bar  who  I  waa :  *  Ah  !  nf  poor  boy,'  eried  ahe, 
'  one  ha*  no  occniion  to  ask  when  yon  come  from  j  I  am  tnre^  you  ire 
itaahhei  ¥     '  Oh  !    yea,  very  hnngiy,'  Mid  1,    '  1  bwe  mM  taken  any 


iXHag  far  fnfir-a«d-lw«Bty  boun.'  Immediately,  and  whhont  waltiDg 
any  esptanalion,  rite  left  the  room,  and  retDmed  with  a  plate  <rf 
I  and  a  bottle  of  wine,  which  she  set  down  before  ine;     I  i\4  noi 


n«d  ww-nefaauted  wlthiBTa{q)ette}  whan  Ae  table  was  ekaitid,  ahe 
brought  rae  a  gMMe,  •  Ah  i  moiber,'  said  (,'  throwing  myKlf  od  ber 
Hert,  'yon  nMtore  me  to  &fc.  NmI <Md  W«lt  to  say  yoa  wwri'goodi' 
mti  I  wedt  OB  to  tell  her  that  I  left  ber  ran  twenty^igbt  day«  tjpt,  and 
f»  give  ber  fmdligeoce  rapectin^  ill  tb«  ctttnictt  in  tAtmn  die  was  io- 
terealed.  The  details  Mto  whh^  I  «iuti«d  were  so  tmt  and'  wCH' 
ftwMim,  Ihat  h  was  HnpoettMe  for  her  to  haw  the  least  idea  that  I  was 
«f  iMp«sMr. 

-"■•Von  ham  heaid  of  ne  befoK mm*,'  I  cmitintfed.  'I  bate Ittd' 
Bunfy  bartl  nbs.  Hy  dame  is  Oemnhi,  or  Ceptaia — ymmbst  hare 
Ikdra*  nty  iHOBO* 

'  ■"  'Ofn,  yea,  iny  friend,'  she  arid,  'I  vsedloltesr  bT'nMUttgbM 
yoB.  O  my  GodI  my  ton  and  bis  friends  have  talked  eiwagfa  of  yonr 
MiiafuHMWi  w«to»Be.  w^Mne,  nsy  dear  Captain.  Bu^-  nod  beavehi ! 
sifcat  a  candiiioli  yow  are  hi— yo«  moM  ntft  leuain  in  uis' state.  It 
flMBa  iso'that yoa  an  tronUed  wtthatillaiKiim  cattle  tbar  ttmMnU 
^M.    I  mttt  get  yAn  a  change  of  Ihian,  and  mttnage  tb  dodie  Joa  more 

"^  1  expnsaed  my  gMthurfe  to  DMtiier'Nod  I  nd  wbeti  I'thongM  I 
a^jto,  wMmm  fniOTO^iety,  Imqaired  what  had  b«caBH;  of  Victor' Dttbsif 
and  Us  comrade  Mongattt.  '  Detbois  and  the  inmmmrf  mnwitd  At, 
*  Ab,  uy  4ear,  don^  spcaft  of  Ihem ;  tfan  ratoal  Vtdbeq  in*  ckaatd  them 
ao  nrach  tronUe,  since  an  (Acer  caHed  Jhaeph  (JoKphLongMWUe, 
famerlf  InspMtot- <tf  pidic«;)  tBetOeaa  t*ice  la  this  stntt,"  and  giiTe 
hrfbniwdcn  of  their  freqnentiHg^s^qiMMer,  tbiittbeybaMrbeaiXBfcugU)- 
to  leare,  not  to  falhinto  his  clutches. 

■*  '  What !'  said  I,  in  a  Umc  of  di>«ppoifitment,  '  are  they  ml  in  Farlt  V 

-  '  Ob,  they  are  not  far  off,'  replied  Urt.  Noel,  '  they  haf«  not  lost 
rii^  of  the  Hainmaat.  1  are  them  now  and  Acn,  ami  II  hope  it  irill' 
MVbe  long  before  they  pay  me  a  virit.  1  think  they  will  be  dtfighfed' 
ttr-find  ytm  here.' 

■■' — Ittmaarette^wHInMbeMoKbappytban  Isbrilbe;  and'if 
jaa  wonld  only  write  a  line  to  them,  I  am  certain  tbey  would  aend  fbf 
flMAiecdy.' 

'•''ff'I'hnew  where  they  were,  IwtNid  p>' ntyMlf '  te 'fiiit  Ibedt  &t 
fan  J'  hot  I  aar  net  aoqaahiled  with  Aetr'rcti«tt>  and  Ibt  b««tUi)2"W* 
cnn  da*!!  M  wrfi  patteolty  in  ihey  coma;' 
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Mfi  A(MMr>.<  Vidteq. 

"  In  Boy  t&anctw  of  neW  comtr  1  ei«ite4  all  the  Mtticitwkaf  tnlfctf 
NocL  '  Does  Vidocq  know  yon,  and  hit  two  bnll-dogt  LcreaqiMUid 
Compare  V 

"  '  Akt!  yet,  tbey  have  alrewly  amMed  me  twice.' 

"  '  TbcD  you.  mint  be  on  yoar  guard.  Vulocq  aaMUDM  all  kindi  ot 
duguiaM  to  entr^i  unfonunatct  like  you-' 

"  We  bad  goatipped  together  fur  two  heuta,  when  Madanc  Noct. 
offered  to  get  me  a  bath  for  my  feet.  I  oonaetitcd,  aod  it  wat  tww: 
ready.  When  1  puUcd  off  ro;  tboea,  the  wai  nearly  UntiBg,  '  Oh, 
how  I  pity  you,*  the  said,  iu  an  acceat  of  maternal  aeMibility,  '  bow 
yan  mait  sofier !  but  why  did  you  not  (dl  me  thit  heSoK — don't  jwa 
deserve  to  be  sc(d<led }'  And  while  addressing  these  repioaobes  to  m^ 
she  coramttued  an  examinaliDn  of  my  feet;  after  havii^;  pricke<l  ereiy. 
blister,  she  pnt  some  wool  on  them,  and  dressed  them  with  on  motaicat, 
the  e&ct  of  which,  the  attUred  tue,  would  Im  instantaneous.  There  wat. 
sometbiog  classical  in  the  attcMioot  of  this  toudiiog  hospitality.  When 
the.  dressing  was  ended  she  brought  me  clean  lioen,  and  put  a  raur  into 
my  hands,  rectMnmending  me  to  shave  my  beard. 

"  When  my  ablutions  were  completed,  Madame.  Noel  ooodaded  me. 
into  a  tleeping  apartment ;  it  was  a  cabinet,  which  also  served  for  *  work- 

■  in  which  false  keys  were  manufactured  i  the  eatrMice  was  cott- 
'd  by  some  dresses  hanging  oa  pegs  against  the  walL  '  U«v,'  aaid 
'  it  s  bed  in  which  yonr  friends  have  slept  sercnl  timet: — Ibeic  it. 
IK  fear  that  the  police  will  unkennel  yon  here — y«ti  may  sle^  on  bodi 

"  I'bree  hours  after,  1  got  up,  and  cmveraetioa  rgBowmencecl.  It 
required  alt  my  knowledge  to  raaintals  my  position ;  bm  U*da)W  Nod 
haul  every  custom  and  peculiarity  of  the  bagHu  at  her  fingers'  ends.  Sba 
not  only  retained  tbe  oaines  of  all  the  robbers  she  biul  seen,  bat 
was  also  acquainted  with  the  most  trifling  circumstiincea  of  the  lives  of 
most  of  the  others,  and  the  recoanted  with  enthusiasm  tbe  history  at 
the  moit  famout,  etpeciaUy  of  her  son,  for  whom  hv  Teneratiao  waa. 
as  great  as  her  affecticm. 

"  *  This  dear  son,'  said  I ;  '  you  would  be  rery  glad  to  see  him*)' 

"'Ob,  ^ad\  yes,  indeed!'  she ejsealatad. 

"  '  Well,  then,'  I  aaid,  '  you  will  enjoy  that  pletaure  very  .(qhi.. 
Noel  has  arranged  every  thing  for  an  eaci^te— he  only  waits  h  finourabk. 
moment.'  • 

"  AUdame  Noel  was  delighted  at  the  idea  of  embracing  her  son — 
she. actually  thed  tean  of  joy.  I  confets  that  I  was  much  movvd,  and 
at  one  time  I  deliberated  within  myself  whether  for  the  time  I  thooM 
not  pass  over  my  duties  of  secret  agent ;  but  (m  reflecting  on  tbe  crimes, 
of  these  people— bearing  in  mind,  above  all,  the  intereatsof  aociety^-1 
remained  firm  and  immovable  in  my  reaolntion  to  pnnue  mycmerpme 

"  In  the  coarse  of  conversation,  mother  Noel  axked  me  if  I  bad  asy 
^air  in  vm>  (noy  project  of  robbery),  and  after  hatiBg  ofiered  to  pn>- 
care  me  one,  if  I  baa  oM,  sbe  put  sotac  i|ueatioDs,  in  order  to  lean 
whether  I  was  skilful  in  forging  keys.     I  answered,  that  I  was  as  dei; 
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ta«M>-M  PMahh).  '  \t  tiiltte  id,'  nirf  tbe,  '  I  ameMy,'  ynu  will  aoott 
be  set  Ap  sgain-,  utd  m  yon  are  lo  wlroit,  I  will  go  to  a  lurdirare  shop 
and  bay  a  key,  which  yon  can  fit  to  my  safety-lock  and  keep,  i»  that 
you  may  go  out  anil  come  in  wbeoCTcr  you  please.' 

"  I  exprcsaed  my  gratitude  for  her  goodoeu,  and  as  it  was  getting 
late  I  went  to  bed,  mminating  on  the  means  of  extricating  myself  from 
this  liomets'-nest,  withont  running  tbe  risk  cf  Eusassinatiun,  if  by 
chance  tbe  rognea  whom  I  was  looking  after  should  arrive  before  I  had 
taken  my  measures. 

"  I  did  not  sleep  at  all,  and  got  up  the  mometit  I  heard  Madame  Noel 
lighting  her  fire;  she  saw  that  I  was  vb  early  riser,  and  told  ine  she 
woolil  go  and  get  me  what  I  wanted.  Soon  after  ifae  braogfat  nw  « 
key  without  web,  some  files,  and  a  little  vice,  which  I  fixed  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed,  and  instantly  set  to  work  in  presence  of  my  homsa,  wb^ 
aeeing  that  I  nnderstood  the  business,  complimented  me  on  my  dexterity. 
That  which  she  most  admired  was  the  expedition  I  used.  In  fact,  in  less 
than  four  hours  I  bad  finished  a  very  woikmanlike  key.  On  trying 
it,  it  opened  the  door  almost  perfectly;  h  touch  or  two  of  the  file  made 
it  a  capital  piece  of  work,  aad,  like  the  others,  I  could  introduce  myself 
into  the  house  at  pleasure. 
~  "  1  boarded  with  Madame  Noel.  After  dinner,  1  told  her  that  I  was 
anxious  to  take  a  turn  in  the  dusk,  in  order  to  see  if  on  affar  I  had  iad 
M  wt»  wai  still  feamble.  She  approved  mv  idea,  bnt  reconmended  me 
to  takt:  particular  care.  '  This  scmndrel  Vidocq,'  obserred  she,  '  is 
much  to  be  feared;  and  if  I  were  in  your  place,  before  trying  any  thing, 
I  would  prefer  waitii^i:  till  my  feet  were  cured.'  The  aaiufaace  that  I 
w<mld  soon  return  quieUd  her  fear*.  '  Well  IbeD)  go,'  said  she,  and  1 
went  out  limping." — vol.  ii.  p.  383. 

This  elaborate  plot,  however,  did  Dot  succeed ;  the  renuuuder 
nX  the  story  infonos  us  that  Vidoc<]  carried  on  his  imposture  for 
spine  days,  when  he  was  betrayed  by  one  of  his  own  agents,  who 
iDfonned  Madame  Noel  of  the  trick  that  had  been  played  upon 
her.  Sb«  revenged  herself  by  abstracting  her  owa  furniture,  and 
chaffing  Vidocq  with  the  theft :  accusing  him  at  tbe  twcot  iixae 
of  having  possessed  himself  of  a  key  to  her  wartments.  Tbe 
^arge  was  grave,  and  the  heads  of  the  police  thought  proper  to 
tfMiuire  into  it :  if  was  quickly  shown  that  .Madanae  Noel  had 
stolen  her  own  furniture,  die  place  she  had  taken  it  to  was  di** 
covered,  and  this  poor  amateur  of  convicts  was  sent  for  six 
tBoaths  to  Saint  Lazare,  to  repent  of  calumniatiDg  so. formidable 
a  personage  as  M.  Vidocq. 

Vidocq  hay  only  as  yet  published  one  half  of  bis  Memoirs :  if 
be  keeps  Lis  promise,  bis  second  part  may,  perhaps,  prove  more 
useful,  if  not  so  entertaining  as  the  first,  as  he  means  todevelope 
the  actnal  system  of  police,  and  to  show  what  it  ought  U)  be.  Ib 
the  part  over  the  contents  of  which  vre  have  been  ruoning,  he  has 
ceimned  himself  to  his  own  personal  hiatory,  with  tiie  view  oE 
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«lK>wng,'tt-he  mj9t  hj  what  stBpi.lK  arriwd  at  tbow  ■ccq»>|ilii^i' 
nienla  wfaidi  fitted  him  bo  renarkaUji  for  hu  ioiportaat  otatm. 
-Vidoct)  reigned  over  the  poliM  of  aarety  about  tbiiteen  jF-ewa: 
some  tiuie  before  tnat,  h«  bfld  been  s  secret  agent,  and  in  the 
Tolunies  before  us,  his  history  extends  little  further  than  to  the 
moment  of  his  official  appointment.  At  present,  as  his  tit)e>p^e 
Announces,  he  is  a  propnetor,  and  paper  manufacturer  at  Saint 
Mand£,  where  he  is  said  to  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  competent 
wealth.  Of  his  family  history  we  do  not  hear  much, — probably 
■because  there  was  liule  favorable  to  tell ;  but  it  seems  that  he  bas 
a  aon,  who  iias  too  doseiy  imitidBil  the  early  li^e  of  his  father :  be 
baa  uodoubtedly  been  convicted  of  crime;  at  present  we  bave  ni^ 
^rat«od  that  father  and  sod  cvry  on  the  manufectnre  of  papar 
tofcetber. 

In  the  fnture  volumes  Vidocq  promises  important  revelatioas 
respecting  the  French  police,  in  all  its  branches.  He  shows,  in 
the  course  of  the  two  already  published,  that  he  b  actuated  by 
DO  friendly  spirit  towards  it,  whether  because  he  was  dismissed 
by  ita  cbtefi  or  really  that  be  conceives  there  is  much  room  for 
ameodment.  Not  being  himself  accustomed  to  give  that  last 
finish  to  writing  which  the  public  expeola  in  printed  compoaitioa, 
he  telU  us  that  be  employed  a  r«dact*ur,  wbo,  taking  advaMaga 
of  an  accident  which  befel  Vidocq,  and.  confined  him  to  hia  ba^ 
made  such  alterations  in  his  work  as  put  die  author  in  a  rage. 
Already  had  the  greater  part  of  the  volume  passed  through  the 
press  when  the  discovery  was  made,  and  it  is  only  the  second 
Tolame  which  Vidocq  owns  to  be  a  faithful  represenlation  of  bis 
aetiona  and  opinions.  The  nature  of  the  changes  effected  hy  ilte 
rtdactemr,  induces  Vidocq  to  believe  that  be  bad  beeo  actiog 
nnder  die  inlueace  of  Ine  police,  the  officers  of  vh'nA  were 
ntercstad  in  Iba  sappresiion  of  portions  of  bis  namtive.  In  tbe 
latter  part  of  his  second  Tolune  he  has,  bowei^r,  aieaged  hiai- 
aelf  upon  his  saccaasor,  M.  Coco-Lacow,  by  a  ak«toii  of  bia 
•arly  career,  which  caanot  be  agreeable  to  ibe  seaiibilitisa  of 
tbat  fnoctiooary,  without  smng  him  credit  fat  possesaing  tbem 
in  a«ery  acate  degree.  From  tbis  soiirce  bas  emaaaledi  very 
possibly,  a  sort  of  answer  which  has  appeared  to  tbe  Meaioin 
«F  Vidasq,  entitled,  Mimoires  dinn  Format,  ou  Vidocq  dew»ii- 
The  author  professes  to  be  an  old  associate  of  Vidocq,  and  piet 
tends  tbu  be  is  tba  penson  mentioned  by  Vidocq  himself  imier 
^  name  of  Malgaret.  The  botJt  is,  however,  either  tbe  coiar 
poflition  of  some  hireling  .<tf  the  police,  or  a  ca^pbioy  ^^npt 
at  sharing  in  the  profits  of  Vidocq's  populariljr.  Many  q«ni»  «f 
pages  an  tnuisfened  from  Vidocq,  to  giva  them  a  aim|^  cka^ial ; 
awLit  may  be  reaiaHted,  that  tbe  allegatioH  ^alial  V«loiC«.wia« 
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•atiwly  out  of  kit  own  coufeuiooB-f  a  tfrong  iadieatioa  A*t  lk» 
miter  poMessed  few  o^ei  sowon  of  iDfonsalioa,  and  in  leditjr 
qslji  availed  bimaelf  c^  tke  original  to  turn  it  into  a  libel  upom  iti 
•u^ior.  Tbe  fabricmtioa  ia  aot  even  iageoioua;  if  tbe  pglioe 
btve  FMlly  got  it  i^,  either  to  aetitnlize  what  has  alread;  pro- 
ceeded fioai  the  pen  of  Vidocq,  or  rather  diat  which  he  stiil 
thwatang  to  produce,  we  can  onljr  be  surpiized  at  their  betdo^ 
•elected  so  clunsy  aa  agent.  It  ou^  be  aaid  that  it  matters  little 
which  is  in  the  right:  ii  it  were  go,  we  should  have  very  ill  eav 
pfejred  the  apace  we  have  permitted  this  uctifile  to  ocx»ipy.  Had 
we  not  ourselves  been  reaUj  interested  by  tbe  character  of  this 
emraordinary  raaa,  by  his  gbdventures,  his  resources,  hb  talents, 
awl  even  by  hb  Buid^  of  relating  the  history  of  bis  life,  vra 
should  not  have  attempted  to  attract  tbe  attention  of  odiers  to 
them.  It  is  true,  Vidocq  was  a  vagabond ;  perhaps  he  was  even 
moK  enminal  than  he  confesses;  but  human  sympaUiy  does  not 
stop  at  tbe  boundaries  of  virtuous  society:  good  men  would  be 
very  useless  persoiu  if  they  always  tunied  ■§ide  from  the  con- 
tespfauion  of  crime}  they  would  be  culpable  if  they  did  not  even 
.ooDtmue  to  take  an  ioterest  in  the  fates  of  crimiiiBls.  We  ongbt 
ahrajw  to  reosember,  that  it  has  been,  perhaps,  bwt'Some  trifling 
accident  that  has  turned  aside  the  worst  of  men  from  being  oroa- 
Bsents  of  socie^:  the  block  of  marble  contains  both  angel  and 
devil,  at  tbe  caprice  or  occasion  of  tbe  sculptor-^who  in  mond 
'«Beca  is  the  world  and  its  accidents. 


Akt.  VII. — Gexhichte  der  Hohenstmffen  nod  ihrer  Zeitt  WOM 
'    Friedrich  von  Raumer.    (Elistory  of  the  HobeostaufEent  awt 

their  Tuaea.  By  Fred.  Raumer.)  6  bde.  8vq.  X«ipaic.  18Sfi>  . 
Ir  German  historians  do  not  pioduce  l^t.aad  ettteitauriBg  nav- 
rationa,  calculated  to  while  away  an  idle  afteFr^fianer  boar,  i< 
nnst  be  confessed  that  they  supply  the  historical  itiulent  wiii  a 
waas  of  iofonnation  hardly  to  be.  obteinad  ta  a  taore  anusiay 
inm.  That  all  porti<Hu  of  such  meat  are  act  a£ei|ual  wdiw^— 
in  other  muxls,  that  the  labour  bestowed  is  not  alwaya  justly  pro- 
pMtioaed  to  tbe  object  in  view, — ia  pacUy  peilwpa  an  ineviteble 
evil;  iqaanach  as  it  is  difl&cult  to  legtnl  as  trifling  any  part  of 
a  sukyect  which  has  long  eagrossed  the  miad.  But  lh»  evil  is 
qasuredly  enhanced  iv  GeimaK  aathora  -  by  the  maavaUsaaly 
at  /euure  cbajacier  of  tbe  Mtimi.  Amongst  our  wort^r  Teutoitic 
fouaim,  we  verily  b^i^ve  that  veitber  writer  nor  seader  8««r  is 
ailbcr  in  a  hunry  or  idle-  Tl»r.  6Kner  aecaia  le  eoqoaiw  hit 
awwa,  his  btcmiotPie  pov«n>  W*  UfeiitacI^  givepior  n*.  aaaUy 
pvppse  pave  the  unwtig»tioa.oC  AAt  jtaaisubjaethk  wfuch'tis- 
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hM  dwoted  hnnotf;  a»d  die  latter,  sbowW  h«  ch»w  Bot  » 
poMeu  BufficieDt  intelteetual  energy  to  muter  tbe  kno«4edge 
thus  provided  for  him,  iDMead  of  txrfdiy  pronouDcing  the  book 
dull,  reepectfully  resigiu  it  to  tboM  to  wiuua  it  is  better  adkpterf. 

.  Of  such  auctorial  diligeace,  Friedricfa  voa  Raumer  often  > 
happy  iostance.  Prior  to  commencing  the  more  agreeable  por- 
tion of  hia  talk,  itid  ibe  -embodying  in  his  own  tanguBge  his 
views  of  remarkable  men  and  remarkable  events,  be  devoted 
ycnra  to  visiting  and  exploring  every  library,  every  colleGtion  of 
archives,  that  promised  to  afford  any  materials  bearing  upon  hie 
subject.  Tbe  magnitiMle  of  such  labours  is  attested  by  a  cntn- 
logue  of  the  woriu,  printed  or  manuscript,  which  he  baa  ooa- 
sulted,  filling  upwards  of  thirty  octavo  pagea  in  double  cotanns; 
and.  by  a  table  of  more  tban  a  bnndred  such  pages,  showing  the 
^accs  of  abode,  or  sojourn  rather,  throughout  their  reigns,  of  the 
Emperon  of  whom  he  treats,  taken  from  the  dates  and  signatures 
of  public  documents.  (It  should  be  observed,  that  emperors 
were  not  then  the  statiooary  occupants  of  metropolitan  palacesi 
but  ID  war  or  in  peace  incessantly  journeyed  about  their  do- 
minions, executing  the  various  duties  of  their  office.)  The  mee- 
tal  weariness  incident  to  tbe  continuous  poring  over  iDQuUy 
bkuk-letter,  or  undecyi^rable  autognphs,  our  author  reliertd 
by  excursions  employed  in  geographical  and  topographical  re- 
searches. From  the  field  of  his  amplest  literary  harvest,  the 
Vatican  library,  he  visited  tbe  scene  of  the  unsuceesifiil  attem^ 
made  by  the  last  of  the  Hoheustauffensi  to  recover  the  heritage 
of  his  ancestors.  Raumer  thus  satisfactorily  ascertained,  with 
something  of  the  over-minuteness  above  alluded  to,  tlie  line  of 
Ctmradio's  skilful  march  from  Rome  to  Tagliacozzo,  and  the 
locality  of  tbe  various  military  evolutions  and  mimauvra  of  that 
fatal  day,  which  delivered  up  the  boy-hero  to  ^  tnercilesa 
Charles  of  Anjou. 

.  The  materiala  thus  laboriously  collected,  relate  to  a  period  bf 
more  varied  and  lively  historical  interest  than  belongs  to  almost  any 
other,  we  believe,  of  equal  length — less  than  £00  years.  It  is  Ml 
of  striking  events,  all  most  important  at  Hk  time  to  the  weMsie, 
some  to  the  veryexistenceoftbe  civilized  portion  of  mankind;  not 
a  few  of  which  exercised  a  long'^nduring  influence  upon  tbe  for- 
mation and  development  of  the  governments,  upon  the  moral  and 
ciril  condition  of  the  various  nations,  cooBtitudng  tha  European 
Commonwealth.  The  first,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  these  oe^ 
currences  was  the  contest  for  supremacy  between  the  sptritual  and' 
temporal  powers,  which  changed  the  character  of  their  nstual  m-i 
lationsv  establishing  the  artutrary  authority  maintained  for  a  vAnAo 
by.  the  popas  over  Catfai^c  Chnslendom :  it  bad  previoudy  been 
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An  iVGMjWMd  prerogBliTe  of  feudtl  moDuchs  t*  «Dafer,'%e  uj, 
ot^  fiaf,  ecdeuutical  digiiitiea,  u^eUier  with  the  laoda  H^d  Isn- 
ppnl  powers  thereunto  apperlaiDing;  and  the  Emperori  (who  a» 
succawors,  tbrougb  Charjemsgiw,  to  Augustulus,  claimed  the 
■OTereignty  of  the  Western  Roman  Eonpire)  oonsidcfed  the  Papal 
See.aa  in  their  gift.  Public  viitMe  scarce^  seems  to  b«  known 
where  there  is  no  public  e^iion  to  i^e  the  s^sh  principle,  and 
wch  was  the  ewe  m  the  Uraes  of  which  we  are  speaking.  The! 
gross  simonjr  practised  by  needy  princes  and  their  rapacious 
favourilea,  tiered  to  enterpmii^  pcHitifiB,  a  fair  plea  for  attempt- 
ing, first,  to  wrest  all  church  patronage  from  the  laity,  and  after- 
waid*,  to  assume  supremedominicHioTer  their  former  mastecs,  and 
of  ooune  over  all  inferior  potentates.  The  realizatbu  of  such 
iohy  schenieB  was  partially  effected  by  the  great  measure  of  the 
able  and  austere  Gregory  VII.,  namely,  the  enforcing  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergy,  which  cut  asander  those  worldly  ties  that  might  in 
some  measure,  have  weakened  or  counteracted  the  esprit  de  corps; 
and  subsequently  almost  completed,  by  the  institution,  under  fais( 
jet  abler  successor  Innocent  III.,  of  the  mendicant  orders  of 
friars,  the  most  actively  obedient  and  useful  of  the  papal  agents. 

Ad  equally  important  and  nv>re  pleaung  occurrence  of  this 
period,  was  the  development  of  a  ^int  of  liberty  in  a  class  of  men 
loi^  crushed  to  the  earth,  and  that  even  more  by  the  licentious, 
independence  of  the  great  vassals  than  by  the  despotism  of  the 
most  arbitrary  sovereigns.  In  England,  Mapia  Charta,  and  the 
admittance  of  represenlativea  of  the  people  into  parliament,  date 
from  the  period  m  question.  Ere  these  comer  stones  of  our  con- 
s^tution  were  yet  fashioned,  Italy  had  seen  the  rise  of  a  cluster  of 
republicBO  towns,  which,  deriving  their  notions  of  freedom  from 
aacient  Rome,  appear  to  have  deemed  die  power  of  tynumizing 
over  others  essential  to  liberty;  but  whose  turbulence,  ambitioo 
wd  anarchy  were  amply  redeemed  by  the  spur  which  they  gave 
to  the  progress  of  human  intellect,  to  poUticai  improvement,  and 
to  the  usual  concomitant  of  both,  commercial  prosperity.  The 
contests  of  the  Emperors  with  these  municipal  republics,  and  with 
the  Popes,  ended  in  the  final  rupture  of  the  connection  between 
Italy  and  the  German  Empire,  or  we  might  rather  say,  in  the> 
actual  conversion  of  the  Roman  into  the  German  Empire.  In 
ntore  considerate  Germany,  the  same  times  and  spirit  gave  birth; 
to  those  free  imperial  cities,  which,  self-governed  though  fendally 
dependant  upon  the  Emperor,  sharing  by  their  deputies  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  Imperial, Diets,  and  protected  in  their  proud 
liberty,  first,  by  little  more  than  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the, 
surrounding  nobles  and  princes,  and  latterly  by  public  opinion,— 
constituted  an  extraordinary  part  of  diat  extraordinary  and  van- 
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OM  fedntt  Enpttt,  w  nhKu-itltM  been  tM  tutt  oc  oof  #vtt  ^MWi 
rttion  to  wttnoM  tlte  oferAtoWi  IIm  a<Hf«Ht(oii  «f  pMilM 
weigdt  b>  AeM cities,  pnMluccd  th«ti, M it b«d  ivluh,  ■gTW«i»' 
erease  Of  cotnmen:e,  and  w«  Rp«ed^  fi>tfolved  by  ibe  estal>M*' 
teem  of  the  HaoMstic  League^ 

Amoiigat  events  of  which  Ae  efftcto  are  stiM  feitj  we  m^ 
reckoa  the  breaking  oat  of  the  &rM  greht  occHental'  hCT^r,  flnf 
«f  the  -Albtgeuea,  remotelythe  psrent  of  the  MfomMinM,  tarf 
hnmediMely  of  that  parncMsl  tusnt  datura,  the  Holy  inqwiitiiMr 
To  ibis  ma^  be  added  the  Crasftdos,  wtiicb,  bj  exhiHi8ttitg.«bs  ftnd*. 
of  the  nobles,  assisted  the  pro^esa  of  the  middie  aid'tdweronlriW, 
opened  new  channels  to  trade,  and  gftve  such  a  neir  dBtctietf 
«)d  character  to  the  thoughts  of  mde  and'^onnt  warrisTs,  K' 
promoted  at  least  the  revival  of  Letters,  Arttf  a«d  ^ienees.  IW 
revrval  is  commonly  referred'  to  a  later  penod,  (be  a>ore-ad«mc«f 
ige  of  the  Medici,  when  it»  meridiwi  histre  comttsInclMl  anitenil 
attention;  but  its  dawn  certainly  brighteBedtiM  troablerf  days M 
the  Hobenstaoffens. 

'  Anong;8tl]ieless  pemmnenlly  influeffemg-eveiitBof  diiBperiotf 
were,  the  rntltutiDn'Of  Aose  sntguter  military  monks/  the  Ten" 
^rs,'  HospibrHers,  amy  TeiMMne  Knights  j-^-^ie  bdopBOR  of 
Ainnmes  and  hereditary  coatt  «f  arms  ^s—^he-  conqaeat  "of  N«pt« 
Md  StciFy  by  the  Normans ; — the  aaioa  erf  diMe  beastifal  kmf 
Asms  With  tfie  Empire,  whtcb,  while  it  threnttoned  Mr  rnae  ^ 
pvirtr  of  the  Emperors  toanatwrming  height,  fej^i»^,by  P)taaHg 
Awniniona  too  extensire  for  the  tben  Wrte  of  ^lineal  sdwcr,' 
really -weakened  Aen,  dind^d  their  energies,  and'  by  giwn|;t» 
pnpal  entnhy  the  inteiiirtty  of  excesnver  fcar,  contiibnted  to  tier 
rniD ; — AeestabHshment  antf  hS  of  the  Latin  Empire  of  ConMW- 
linople; — and  lastly,  that  ouNponring  of  the  Ttatar  tribe*  mdNr 
Oengis  Kbaa  and  bis  descfendanta,  npon  tbc  Enf  of  EtD9pe,  tf 
mJl  u  npoD  the  more  civiKced'  Atiatte  natioiM,  which,  tboHgh''if 
pmaad  away  like  a  aubsiding  torretit-  froni  mMt  of  the  hndi  itM 
deaolated,  led  to  tbe  final  extinction  of  the  ritaady  little  more  than 
nemina)  Gaftj^te,  to  the  destruction'  of  the  more  dreaded  Am* 
^owerAd  prince  of  tbe  Assassins,  and  to  tbe  rise  of  die'  Mamelake 
•owreign^  in  Egypt. 

Tbe  impressive  character  of  such  a  series  of  eventb  is  dUpcned 
1^  the  memorable  names  connected  with  diem;  a»tboae  of  Gi^ 

CVH.  and  Innocent  ill.  amon^-  dn  popes;  S^dis  in  tbe 
'.;  Richard  Gmur  de  Lion,  St.  Lmtis-and  Hienry  die  lionhf 
(he  West;  bat  above  all  by  tbe  continnonsly  eoirtemporaiMW 
sovereignty  of  the  extraordinair  foraily  whose  iiistory  »e  »• 
^loiit  to  review.  Other  dynastiea  m^,  perhaps,  have  ptedd^ 
aa  many,  and  equally  great  men;   that  of  the'  HobemtBttflWi 
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bomTer,.u-dUtiaguithed  by  the  nvre  prinUgc  ofaothwiMiastW 
aatil  its  vigour  bad  failed,  uatil  the  degeneracj  of  a  later  afigpno^ 
tbe  (XMTupt  nurKliogs  of  pnopertty,  had  tarnished  the  gbmea  of 
tbeir  eDe^;etic  ooceatora.  It  ended,  hriUiaatl>  u  tragically,  with 
tbe  murder  of  Conradin,  who.  in  life's  earliest  blossom,  led  as 
trmy  trom  Genoaiiy  to  the  South  of  Italy,  to  battle  for  the 
heritage  of  hia  fathers  with  ooe  of  the  ablest  wairioisofthe^a;.. 
A  at%«  portion  of  these  mullifaxiouB  events,  fiaumer  htf 
embodied  iito  a  clear,  iostructive,  and  generally  ioterestiog  historjFj 
justly  etteenied  b;  some  of  the  most  authoritative  of  his  com*- 
patrtol  critics  «b  "  aoioDgvt  the  fairest  oraameots  of  Geimwa 
nistorical  literature."  though  not  quite  placing  its  authoc  upoo-a 
level  with  Johaoaes  MiiUer,  and  Ranker  This  judgment  is  o^ 
indeed  uoanimously  pronounced.  Expectation  had  been  omwy 
excited  throughout  Gennaity,  previously  to  its  pubhcattoa,  aiMj 
disBj^Ktintment  was  the  necessai)'  coaaequeDce.  Besides,  ttrom 
party  feeling,  religious  as  well  as  political,  still  divides  that  counti^ 
upon  the  points  which  agitated  toe  times  of  the  Hohenstau&BSy 
•od  Cadtolics  and  Proteslaots,  Servijes  and  Liberals,  all  raspao* 
tivcly  required  tbe  work,  to  be  woUoa  according  bo  their  scmn4 
opttHOQB.  The  author  has  accordingly  been  accused  of  being. «( 
ooe  and  the  sane  ttme,  a  Papist  and  a  bigoted  Protestant^  « 
jacobin  apd  the  advocate  of  despotism.  The  contradictory  nat^nf 
of  these  imputations  CQltfirms  our  good  wpinion  of  tbe  book.  That 
Aa  anlbor  is  partial  to  his  heroes  cannot  be  denied,  but  what 
history  or  biography  writtiD. with  an  opposite  bias  is.r«adab^?-r^ 
Aa  a  modem  U)jf$i  Pnissiaa  he  is  nuKcover  somewhat  iadif po*e4 
to«r«rda  r^pubhcapism  and  revolutions.  But  such-  fe«biig^ats 
tMBpered  in  bim  by  a  kind  of  general  oplimism,,  with  Wiich  ;WH 
^Biy  much  coincide.  He  conceiv«s.that  all  disorders. of  tbo  moniJi 
like  thoae  of  the  physical  world,  work  for  the  good  of  the  whol^^ 
and  diatthecivil  and  religioaa  wars  which  icoiuwmed  th^  tim^  po4 
talents  of  his  hecoea,  by  preventiog  the  noxious  prepondftiance^ 
any.  single  ingredieotiathe  pplilwal  olla  fodnda,  pre|wr«d'  or 
psoduced  what  he  calls  "  th^.  iphnite  rid)[)e«a.of  Gerqiap  lifaaV 
or  the  "  elemenl&of  various  *ad.  abundant  social  life,"  H«r<4 
his  partiality  to  the  HoheitstauSens  blinds. bim  neilhar,  to  tlMuiit 
Otults  nor  to  the  great  qualities,  of  tUeir  adversaries.  And  to  say 
the  truth,  we  are  glad  to  see  a  modern  GhibetUne  History.  Coory 
temporary  chroniclers  wrote  on.  either  side  with  alLthe  wolefw^ 
Vk).  «x«gg«ration  of  personal  attachment  fuid  hatred,  with  a.  aelfi, 
wH'^'t  ennobled  by  assumii^  tbe  character  of  devotedness.  to  ^ 
gagd  cause.  Ir^ter.  writers  bAve,,  wa  believe,  invariably. vloff^ 
Gueipbic,  v)ew|>  cotweaiing;  the.  transactions  of  thaw  tifiu^.M>4 
tbft^ey  should. do  so.  K.va$.almo&t,ipevitable.    To  Catbp|(Ga,4l^ 
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sKComnunKated  adversaries  of  the  Popes  maat  needt  appeir'ln 
an  odiouB  light.  Protestants,  hy  Aeir  natnral  veneraQon  for  die 
great  Giielpn,  or  rather  Welf,  ftiinily,  whose  descendants  have 
been,  and  still  are  the  mightiest  supportera  of  Protestantism,  ahe 
iHasaed  against  a  rival  race,  long  estinct,  which  despoiled  the  an- 
cestors of  the  House  of  Brunswick  of  their  enormous  dominions 
and  consequent  power.  And  the  votaries  of  liberty,  dazzled  bj 
tiie  effulgence  of  their  deity's  giory,  seem  equally  incapabte  oif 
ilttceniing  the  ambition,  tyranny,  and  gross  injustice  of  those  who, 
like  the  Lombards  of  die  period  in  qaestion,  call  themselves 
feHow-worshippers,  or  the  circumstances  palliative,  if  not  justifi- 
catory, of  the  inflexible  severity  exercised  towards  them  by  princes 
who  deemed  them  lawless  rebels.  To  this  class  the  eloquent  and 
enthusiastic  eulogist  of  la  Republiqiies  Italietmes  du  Moyen  Age 
necessarily  belongs.  But  we  confess  it  was  not  without  regttt 
that  we  found  our  own  learned  countryman,  the  able  investigatar 
of  the  history  and  laws  of  the  Middle  ^ges,  had  be«n  led  to  re- 
gard the  contests  of  the  two  Frederics  with  the  Milanese  through 
a  sinifarly  distorting  medium.  For  ourselves,  the  opinion  which 
we  had  long  fetnce  formed  of  the  Hohenstauffens,  even  from  the 
statemMts  mimical  to  them,  was,  if  not  so  favourableas  Rau- 
mer's,  more  nearly  approaching  to  his  than  to  that  of  Mr.  Hkl- 
lam;  and  with  great  deference  to  so  high  an  authority,  we  incline 
to  think  that  this  view  will  be  found  the  most  just. 

Rsumer's  style  is  of  the  unpretending  character  best  adapted 
to  narration ;  it  is  more  perspicuous  IBan  that  of  the  generally 
of  German  historians,  though  not  quite  exempt  from  their  usuu 
hMviness.  The  chidf  objections  we  should  make  to  Uie  book 
are,  an  occasional  tedtonsness,  from  allotting  to  some  parts  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  attention ;  a  superabundance  of  orationi, 
altogether  exploded  in  this  coontry,  and  a  capricious  arrange^ 
Bient,  or  rather  division  of  the  subject.  He  has  chosen  to  be^ 
hi*  history  only  Irom  the  accession  gf  Frederic  Barbarossa; 
although  the  motto  (taken  from  a  letter  of  Job.  Miiller)  indicates 
nearly  the  whole  SOO  years,  beginning  from  the  elevation  of  the 
Hohenstauflen  family  to  ducal  rank,  in  the  year  1080.  So  much 
important  matter,  even  the  reign  of  Conrad  the  Third,  the  first 
Holienstauffen  emperor,  is  in  consequence  thrown  into  the  Intro- 
duction, that  it  occupies  three  books  out  of  eight.  And  if  to  the 
first  vc4ume  of  introduction  we  add  the  two  last  volumes  of  anti- 
quities,— disquisitions  upon  the  laws,  manners,  trade,  8cc.  of  those 
DiBes — the  actual  history  is  reduced  to  three  volumes,  or  one-half 
of  the  work.  The  weight  of  this  objection  is  however  virtually 
leuened  by  the  little  difference  in  point  of  detail  or  condensation 
between  tlie  introduction  and  tfae  history.  Indeed  the  first  crusade. 
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oeciuTiiig  in  the  fbmier,  with  which  the  HobeoatMifiiuiB  bad  bo 
cooceni,  is  related  ai  circonutantiaUy  as  an;  of  thoK  in  which 
tbey  were  the  principal  actors ;  although  our  author  profcflKa  to 
confine  binuelf  to  a  mere  outline  of  all  these  cbivalroualy  daro- 
ttoual  enterprizes  out  of  deference  to  the  valuable  HiUory.of  ^ 
Cruwdes  by  his  countryman  Wilken,  now  in  the  cource  <^  pul^ 
cation  ;*  a  work  which  we  shall  lose  no  time  in  bringing  befefe 
our  readers  when  it  is  completed. 

We  cannot  of  course  pretend  to  offer  a  complete  anidysis  of  so 
extensive  a  work,  but  must  confine  ourattentjon  to  a  few  of  those 
parts  which  we  deem  most  interesting  or  important.  Merely 
stating  therefore  that  Raumer,  appreheusire  probably  that  his 
readers  may  be  utterly  ignorant  of  modem  history,  begins  hia  in- 
troduction with  the  division  of  the  Roman  £mpir«  by  Theodo- 
sius,  we  shall  briefly  detail  the  mode  of  the  eialtatioa  of  the 
Hf^nsuuffen  race,  and  then  proceed  at  once  to  Frederic  Bar- 
baroasa. 

By  valtHir  and  other  personal  qualities  the  Hohenstanffiens  had, 
in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  raised  themsdves  from  tbii 
rank  of  simple  knights  to  that  of  counts.  During  the  agitated 
Ktiga  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  whose  minority  <^ered  the  opportuni^ 
aagerly  seized  by  Pope  Giregory  the  Seventh,  for  beginning  the 
contest  for  ecclesiastical  independence  or  rather  supremacy,  Fr^ 
deric  of  Hobenstauffen  proved  himself  so  able,  and  whilst  alt 
vacillated  around  him,  so  staunch  an  adherent  of  the  Eaiperor, 
that  in  1080  his  sovereij^  chose  him  for  his  son-in-law,  giving 
him  the  Princess  Agnes  m  marriage,  with  the  I>ucby  of  Swabta 
Cor  her  portion.  By  the  childless  death  of  Henry  the  FifUi,  hia 
private  heritage  fell  to  Frederic  and  Conrad  of  Swabia,  Agnes'a 
soos;  and  though  the  power  of  Lothair  of  Saxony  foiled  them  in 
the  first  contestfortbe  Imperial  Crown,  Conrad  obtained  it  upon 
Lothair's  death,  to  the  exclusion  of  that  Emperor's  son-in-law, 
Henry  the  Proud,  Duke  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony.  CoBrad  was 
SMCcecded  by  his  nephew  Frederic  Baiharossa,  whom,  conscrona 
that  the  empire  required  the  control  of  a  powerful  and  efictent 
sovereign,  he  recommended  to  the  electors  io  preference  to  hia 
own  infant  son. 

The  fame  of  Frederic  Barbarossa  has  pierced  through  the 
cloud,  which  to  the  eyes  of  a  large  portion  of  Europe,  still  over- 
dadows  the  early  history  of  Germany.  But  it  is  only  his  aaililaTjr' 
lame— earned  even  in  boyhood — that  has  done  so.  He  has  been 
generally  characterized  as  an  ambitious  and  rothless  conqueror;- 
Siunondi  habitually  calls  him  a  faithless  and  vindictive  tyraat;  ia 
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wikiBh  vilnp«mtive  eplthebi  h«  hu  bMvftdkMnd  bf  Mr.Hriloav 
aklitaigh  IB  drawing  up  his  chu-acler  after  hi§  destfa,  Siinmdi 
tbur  ^iMlifiea  thow  tonu :— "  Une  convictioD  intiine  de  Is  justics 
d*M.caiiMr«voilwiweDtBeiidu  cra«ljiuqii'ila  ferodtii  wmwtn 
aevx.qMi'lui'imutoicM'eiicove,  miit,  ^rk  la  victoire,  c'6tutea 
■tMlt«at,dw  onmillee  iMMUJUes  qu'il  assouviuoit  aa  veaguacei 
•t  q«it)(pi'irrit6:  (fs'il  fQt  ooiitiw  lea  Tortonoiii  le>  Craitfasqaea^ 
et  lea  Mtlanois,  quelque  saDg  qn'il  efit  lepaodu  peadim  qo^ 
comfoaUeit  eneoie,  il'ne  BoaiUa  paint  sod  trionpfae  bup  euK  par 
"    ■'  "tea." — vdL  ii.  p.271.       Raanter, 

Frederic  OMreljr  as  inflexible 
aercilcis  towwrda  oflieaden,  asie 
(pcal  miJttary  talniU  aad  boroic  valour  never  betray^  bka  into 
l«fB  oC'war  and  ooaqueat,  that  be  was  tboiODghly  denmt,  MMwtlk- 
iWnrHiig  Idi  broils  with  the  church ;  aad  a  lover-aod  pvomater  ol 
aiitfh  BiMi  feslivi^,  altfaougb  aa  enemy  to  every  kiad  of  cbcbmi 
At  fata  tranaactions  with  the  Lombards  form  the  part  of  hia  cobh 
dMot  nponwhacb  opinioBa  ase  tatmt  divided,  we  AaU  exuine 
(ban  wtib  MMM  oHie. 

Tbe^GanuM  £itipefon,  it  wll  be  reooHccted,  caBed  ihaor' 
aalvM  Um.  soveieigiw  of  tke  Westeitt  Renan  Empire.  As  nf  h. 
tbsf  daimnd  vupniamy  over  tbe  other  pnaoea  or  Eoropei.v^ 
ft§  tho  noal  part  coneeded  it,  so  far  aawaa  comaatiUe  wlth-lhaHi 
Mrn  astnai  independence.  As  ludii  white  me  oonmatioD'  of 
other  Mdnamhawasari  mem  oeniBoay  peifonacd .  by .  MtioBat 
vdates,  Ibey  received  the'  iaiparial  mo%m  trom'  tkW'BpintHal 
Md  «f  Cbristeodoai;  and  till  th^  had  ao'iecmcdir,- dad  tnfe 
aiiume  the  inpeiial  citie,.  their  ekctioa  confetring  o^tlm  a£ 
King  of  the  Roinaiis<  Of  the  Koina«  empire  Italy  w«a-ofi 
aeoaaiily  as  intagnl  parttaralftk*  ifanorowDof  Lombiidjit  if  wti 
tha  ianepwmble,  was-yef  Uw  natural  and  jMoper  adpinot  to.d* 
imperial' cvDwDh  Her  feudal depeodenca  upoatbe  ^npireiwia 
■aver  ditpatted  b^  Italy,  although  being  exetuded,  except  i»  the 
mmmmf  of  coaoimliaa,  fnam  all  shars'  in  the  election  of  ihs' 
EmpooTr  Ae  rtgaaded ■  him  .as  aDintruHve,  ultra^montane  bw- 
barian  usurpw,  wiile  hiciwUtaid  ahsenooieaaMed  her  chief  bo- 
bles  to  acquire  such  power,  aa  would,  had  it  beca  jiuticiouriy' 
employed,  bava  eitaUisbed  Italimi  independeoce.  Bubthat  power 
tbey'wartcd'i«'Wiarrii^^wtth"eadi  -otfaei%  aed  in  DppjmaiBg. tbar- 
oamiaasahi  aaditbeiieBser  nobles,'  u4iom  tbc^thas  droaa  ta  accfe' 
pi«t«<!tNn -againal'  dwip  tynaa^,  by  becomii^  allies  aadcitiscas) 
offtbe'Dtorc  ooasidsrable  towns,  ^fany  of  thesetovnn  retasBed> 
the  lapablteaB  foams  of  itonuHL  Coloniesi  beingjiiibirBaUf  »'- 
vented  by  municipDl  authorities  bearing  the  name  of  Consau; 
though  such  consuls,  of  v^omi  they  Mcasionally  had  a  score  at  a 
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,  maax  rkdwr  have  rewmUed  modern  aldennen  than  tlieii' 
n  prototypes.  Sttll,  the  verj-fonn  developed  more  freedcHil' 
ana  energy  than  was  tben  enjoyed  b;  the  towns  of  other  countries  ;- 
■od  the  adscriplioD  of  the  lesser  nobles  amongst  their  citizeoa 
adforded  them  military  atreogth,  by  adding  knights  to  their  bui^ber 
MfiyMry.  TIm  citiea  and  lesser  nobles  were  necessarily  partizans- 
<rf  dM  Emperor,  whose  support  ihey  required  against  their  nearer 
deapola,  kit  rebellious  vassals.  In  the  North  of  luly  this  formid- 
able character  had  been  latterly  confined  to  the  Marquises  of 
Twcany,  wheoce  the  deatli  of  the  childless  Countess  (or,  as 
Buuner  more  correctly  entitles  her.  Marchioness)  Matilda,  putan 
«Bd  to  all  need  of  support  from,  and  consequently  to  all  attacb- 
Bent  to  the  Emperor,  on  the  part  of  the  great  Lombard  cities, 
of  which  Milan  was  by  far  the  most  powerful.  They  still'  ac- 
kabwtedged  the  Emperor  as  their  liege  lord,  but  gradually  en- 
laspd  their  liberties  at  the  expense  of  his  authority,  and  tyrab- 
niriMi,  whenever  they  had  sufficient  power,  over  ^ose  weaker 
naighbeurs  wbo'  would  not  submit  to  their  pleasure.  In  fatX 
Milan  quickly  succeeded  to  the  situation  of  the  Marquis  of  IW- 
cMiy,  aiHl  the  smaller  towns  to  the  character  of  imperialists, '  in 
pare  self-defence.  Of  these  last  was  Lodi,  which  having  at- 
taiBpted  to  resist  the  imposition  of  the  Milimese  yoke,  was  con- 
q«ered,  dbmantled,  almost  demolished,  and  io  every  way  cruelly 


Swcb  was  the  state  of  the  North  of  Italy  at  the  moment  of 
Frederic's  accession,  and  4f  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that,  while 
ideas  of  Roman  liberty  were  Uius  rife  throughout  the  land,  Rome 
should  be  alive  to  diem.  Influenced  and  guided  by  Amoid  of 
Brescia,  a  disciple  of  Abelard,  the  Romans  had  expelled  the 
Pope,  and  were  proceeding  to  organiK  a  temporal  Republic, 
improving  the  church  by  impoverishment — the  most  dangerous 
and  detestable  of  heresies ! 

Frederic  had  not  yet  established  in  Germany  suofa  a  d^ree 
of  tranquillity  as  admitted  of  his  leaving  it  to  visit  Rome,  and 
there  celebrate  his  coronation,  when  his  attention,  which  had 
been  drawn  to  Italian  affairs  by  applications  from  Pope  Adrian 
for  succour  against  the  Romans,  and  from  various  Apulian  barons 
forsupport  gainst  the  tyranny  of  their  king,  was  yet  furtiier  stimu- 
lated by  pity  and  resentment.  Two  inbabitantB  of  Lodi,  cfaanciiqF 
to  be  present  at  a  German  Diet,  were  impelled  by  admiration  of 
Us  inflexible  and  energetic  administration  of  justice,  to  throw 
themselves  at  the  Emperor's  feet,  detail  the  wrongs  of  their 
townsmen,  and  appeal  to  his  supreme  authority  against  the  outi 
rages  of  Milan.  Frederic  despatched  an  indignant  remonstrance 
to  that  arrogant  city,  together  with  an  authoritative  command 
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ta  KHnaMe  the  iDtabitanto  of  IttA  m  their  posaeauons  aiKl  fMe- 
dom.  Thia  mamlale  the  baugfatj  Milaaese  tore  in  pie^icB,  «itd 
tran[4sd  under  foot,  Mid  proceeded  to  tnAict  addKtooal  e*il» 
KBon  those  who  had  provoked  wfaat  they  deemed  mi  insnit; 
UpoD  Frederic's  coronation  joufne;,  he  restored  Lodi,  replaced 
ila  inbafaitants  in  their  former  condition,  and  aeverelv  cbaatned 
the  disobedience  of  some  smaller  towns;  but,  from  want  of 
leisure  or  of  atrcngth,  be  avoided  anj>  conteat  with  Milan,  ««• 
a>  to  the  proneions  which  it  was  the  feadal  dot;  of  every  town  and 
provinoe  to  supply  during  bis  ita;  or  passage.  CoocemiDg  tbeae, 
great  asd  probably  uoreasoDabU  diiia  tie  faction  Bro«e  on  both 
aides.  With  this  increase  of  mutual  heart-burnings,  Frederic  baa^ 
taned  forward  towards  Rome.  Upon  reaching  its  viciDity,  be 
ooBctliated  lite  Pope  by  sailing  and  delivering  up  to  him  the  arcb- 
heresiarch  and  rebel,  Arnold,  who  waa  forthwith  burnt ;  concladed 
a  treaty  with  the  Hdy  Father,  in  which  he  anrreadered  foms,  and 
the  Pontiff  pietensions ;  declined  a  pouipoua  offer  of  tfae  RonaH 
to  bestow  upon  himtbe  crown  oftheaniverae,  in«onsidenrtioaof 
an  imperial  gift  of  SOOMb.  of  silver;  and  eBtering  the  Eternal  City 
with  Adrian,  escorted  by  his  army,  was  solemnly  crowned,  ei« 
the  soTwe^n  people  were  well  aware  of  tbe  rejection  of  their  mD> 
nificent  proposal.  Frederic  fought  and  vanquished  the  Romam, 
and  .reinetated  tbe  Pope  in  die  Vatican ;  but  a  feudal  army  was  not 
quite  so  docile  as  our  modetn  troops;  his  German  folknreis 
held  their  duty  disdiarged,  and  refused  to  enter  Apulia,  or 
remain  longer  in  Italy.  Upon  their  return  northwards,  Veroaa, 
the  subject  or  ally  of  Milan,  attempted  to  free  Lombardy  fromao 
tbrmidabie  a  sovereign,  by  building  an  inanfiicient  bridge  for  his 
passage  over  the  Adige,  and  providing  masses  of  timber  to  Boat 
against  and  carry  it  away.  But  Frederic  marched  faster,  and  the 
timber  floated  slower  than  bad  been  calculated.  His  amy 
crossed  safely,  and  the  fall  of  the  bridge  was  fttal  only  to  t^ 
batiana,  who  bung  upon  its  rear. 

Two  yeara  actively  spent  in  GermaBy  brought  that  country 
iirto  pei^t  tranquillity ;  and  Frederic,  in  the  plenitwie  of  hv 
p«mar,  rctunied  to  Lombardy,  to  chastise  tbe  insolence  and 
granny  of  the  Milanese,  who,  in  tbe  interval,  had  entirely  de* 
•troyed  Lodi,  because  its  inhabitants  would  not  swear  suboiiasioB 
to  the  recently  established  Lombard  League,  of  \t4tich  MiliK 
waa  the  bead,  without  a  reserve  of  their  previous  oath  of  id»- 
mocc  to  tbe  Empire.  He  first  restored  Lodi,  and  then  besieged 
Milan,  which,  after  a  short  defence,  surrendered  upon  favourable 
tams.  He  afterwards  held  a  solemn  diet  in  the  plains  of  Reit- 
oagiia,  udicrc  he  recejved  the.  homage  of  all  Lomb«^y,  and 
appointed  a  cosunisuon  of  doctors  of  law  to  inquire  iotv  and 
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Mttlfl  tbe  \Kpk  reladSQ  betwixt  hiaiMlf  aod  the  Italba  townx 
profesaing  hu  willingneM  to  allow  hb  absolute  authority  to  be 
OMitrolled  by  law.  The  saorifica  was.  in  fact,  not  great  The 
doctors,  erabued  with  the  JNrifpnidetice  of  the  Roman  Empereia, 
•o  decided  every  coolested  point,  at  to  leave  the  Lombardi 
•carcdy  the  abadow  of  liberty.  But  Frederic  waa  triiiniphaMt. 
The  lawa  of  Roncaglia  were  accepted,  and  awom  to  by  the  LoB< 
befdi,  iaclnding  the  Milaneae. 

Here,  too,  the  Emperor  invested  his  maternal  uncle,  Welf  of 
Bavana,  with  the  splendid  inheritance  of  Matilda,  at  beir  to  ■ 
fiKmer  Welf,  her  huaband,  and  hia  uncle.  .  Thia  inheritance, 
clumed  by  the  Emperors  at  an  open  fief  falling  to  tbe  Empire, 
tlrough  illegally  bequeathed  by  her  to  the  Roman  Sec,  had  long 
been  a  subject  of  striCe.  Its  gift  produced  new  dififerencce 
witb  Adrian,  who  sscredy  encouraged  the  Milanese  to  violate 
tboee  laws  to  which  they  had  so  lately  awom  at  Roacaglia.  The 
turbulent  bui|;hers  declared  their  purpose  by  an  attack  upon  tW 
lives  of  the  imperial  envoys  sent  to  metal  tbe  new  consuls  and 
podettat,*  the  nomination  of  whom  was  one  of  the  prerogativae 
ai^udged  to  the  Emperor  at  Roncaglia,  though  previoualy  ceded 
to  Milan  by  tbe  capitulation.  Frederic,  however  exo^Mraled 
by  tbe  outrage,  showed  no  precipitate  spirit  of  revenge.  He 
referred  the  matter  to  legal  investigation.  The  diet  pronoeoced 
against  tbe  Milanese,  dooming  their  goods  to  confiscation,  their 
persons  to  slavery,  and  thetr  city  to  destruction.  This  severi^  it 
was  hoped  would  com[>el  them  to  treat;  but  rarely  does  immo* 
derate  severity  aucceed.  The  Milanese  began  hostititiea,  and 
Frederic's  leniency  was  altogether  exhausted.  He  besieged 
Milan,  and  when  famine  at  length  forced  its  citizens  to  oSer 
terms,  refused  to  listen  to  any  thing  abort  of  unconditional  aur> 
render.  Even  to  thia,  necessity  compelled  submission,  and  he 
Aen  coldly  toM  the  prostrate  burghers,  that  he  forgave  them 
tbeir  lives,  but  must  consider  of  all  beaidet.  In  fact  he  referred 
tfaeir  fiUe  to  an  assembly  of  German  and  Italian  nobles,  befbne 
wtKiea  appeared  deputies  from  such  Lombard  towns  at  were 
envious  of  tbe  superiority  of  Milan,  or  had  sufiered  under  her 
tyranny.  The  sentence  was,  that  she  should  be  destroyed,  as  she 
had  destroyed  Como  and  Lodi.  This  implied  the  dissolution  of 
all  municipal  union.  The  Milanese  were  dispersed,  and  fixed  in 
four  separate  villages.   Their  allies  were  heavily  taxed  and  olher- 

■  ThcPfltnU  ■»  a  liugnhr  foitofuuuMl  chief  Bagistnle,  cbOKD,  tO  obiiiU  lb« 
tnanph  of  uDS  itiilioa  uver  aDolher,  from  lanie  foreign  itale  ;  meaning  llwrebj  some 
Mhtr  Itoli«n  cllj.  The  office  tetmi  not  to  hsie  been  ■  verij  deiinble  one,  >■  *e  find 
the  indiTiiioai  ippoinied  aameHmc*  reqniilng  hostiget  lor  liii  peMooal  nfeij,  era  M 
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WIN  oppresKct.  1^  Gliiballiae  cities  were  rewarded  m&.  Ifae 
free  election  of  their  own  ntwistratea. 

JBut  tfai§  submission  of  the  Lomb&rd  League  was  not  oi  a  kiad 
to  last.  During  many  years  the  emperor  was  inceuaDtly  sum- 
■■ooed  from  Germany  to  Italy  by  rebellions,  which  bis  presencs 
and  personal  exertions  usually  suppressed;  but,  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  thought  finally  to  crush  his  Lombard  foes,  his 
hopes  were  frustrated.  His  favoured  kinsman,  Henry  the  Lion, 
Duke  of  Bavaria  and  Saxouy,  (whom  despite  all  laws  to  the  con- 
trary, he  had  suffered  to  hold  two  duchies,  restoring  Bavaria,  of 
which  Conrad  III.  had  deprived  htm,  and  whose  pretensions  he 
bad  invariably  sanctioned)  refused  to  obey  the  call  whidi  sum- 
moned an  army  of  the  Elmpire  to  support  the  emperor  in  Italy, 
He  alleged  various  causes  of  complaint,  one  of  wJudi  was,  that 
tiieir  common  uncle,  Welf,  had  made  Frederic  his  heir  instead  of 
himself.  The  probability  is,  that  the  imperial  granU  and  his  ot^ 
conquests  over  the  heathen  Slavonians  had  raised  Henry  too  bi^ 
to  brook  the  dependence  of  vassalage.  His  subsequent  fate  baa 
tended  to  create  a  prejudice  in  bis  favour,  but  seldom  has  revolt 
against  lawful  authority  been  more  unprovoked.  He  agreed  to  an 
uHcrview  with  Frederic,  at  Chiavenua,  near  the  Lake  of  Como. 
of  which  we  extract  Ranmer's  account,  as  a  specimen  of  some 
of  bis  merits  and  faulu. 

Frederic,  after  hearing  and  refutiog  his  cousin's  excuses,  thus 
proceeded : — 

" '  Above  all  Germaa.  princes  hath  God  raited  thee  in  power  and 
wealth,  tbst  thou  mayest  be  an  example  to  tbe  rest,  that  through  ihec 
the  tottering  empire  may  recover.  This  example,  I  gladly  acknowledge 
it,  thou  hast  hitherto  admirably  offered.  Betiiink  thee  that  I  have  nerer 
denied  thee  aught,  have  always  prumoted  thy  power  aad  honour,  hart 
suffered  no  foe  to  stand  against  thee.  And  wik  thou  now  draw  bnrk, 
when  Germany's  honour,  the  emperori  reputation,  the  object  of  my 
whole  life  i«  at  stake  >  I  will  not  speak  of  tbe  oaths  than  hast  swnm  to 
the  empire,  I  will  recal  only  the  sacred  ties  of  blood,  which  sbootd  faoU 
fast  even  when  all  ebe  lawlessly  lutd  arbitrarily  disaolvei.  Now,  in  nj 
veaeot  uigencies,  this  once  only,  support  me,  thy  lord,  kinsman,  and 
mend,  with  all  thy  force,  and  be  assured,  thou  sbalt  ever  after  find  me 
ready  to  comply  with  tby  wishes.' 

"  Thus  spoke  tbe  emperor ;  but  tbe  duke,  unmindfal  of  the  beuefits 
freely  conferred  npon  him  through  so  many  years,  persisted  in  his  re- 
fusal ;  and  at  last  offered,  in  exchange  for  great  secribces  in  Germany,  a 
miserable  pecuniary  aid.  The  emperor  deemed  this  conduct  selfish  and 
unworthy;  he,  as  chief  of  the  empire,  required  that  Henry  should  dis- 
cbarge his  duty  as  a  prince  of  the  empire,  not  bsi^in  and  haggle  with 
him  like  a  merchant  who  calculates  every  sdvaocage,  and  proSts  by 
every  distress.  The  existing  distrcM  was  however  so  ui^ot,  and  Frederic 
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had  to  much  nt  ibdEe,  that  eBcbewing  no  meam,  he  dewended  from  hit 
teftt  and  duped  his  coositi'i  knees.  Heiu^  wm  shocked,  and  endea- 
Toared  to  raise  the  emperor,  but  penevercd  in  his  retnial'.  One  of  bit 
BMra,  Jorrianus  Tnichsess,  had  even  the  audacity  to  sajr;  '  M7  lord,  tbe 
crown  you  have  seen  at  yonr  feet  shall  one  day  be  yonn !'  Anotbar 
subjoined,  '  My  lord,  I  fear  it  may  crush  you  !'  AH  were  now  silent, 
indescribably  moved  by  this  unexampled  scene.  The  empress  thea  ma- 
jestically approached  her  consort,  and  said,  '  Rise,  dear  my  lord,  God 
shall  grant  jaa  assiBtance,  when  you  ask  it  in  remembrance  of  this  hour, 
— of  this  arrogance !'  lie  emperor  arose,  the  duke  mounted  his  horse 
and  rode  of." 

Notwilbstandiag  tbe  failure  of  bis  mightiest  and  moat  trusted 
vsMsl,  Frederic  collected  aa  army,  but  for  the  first  time  lost  a 
battle.  Although  oot  v^  mudi  weakened  by  his  defeat,.  h« 
now  jiidged  it  expedient  to  negotiate  with  the  Pope.  He  gave 
ap  an  anti-pope  whom  he  had  previously  afipported,  acknow 
lodged  Alexander  III.,  and  obtained  from  him  fair  terms  of 
peace.  Through  tbe  papal  mediation,  he  also  concluded  a  six 
years'  truce  with  the  Lombard  League,  which,  in  1 183,  was  coth^ 
Tertcd  into  tbe  Peace  of  Coostaoce.  This  treaty  mitigated  tha 
severe  laws  of  the  diet  of  Roocaglia,  secured  to  the  Emperor  tba 
rights  of  Buierainety,  and  to  the  Lombards  much  the  same  as 
diose  of  the  free  imperial  cities. 

Sisfoondi's  account  of  these  transactions  differs  from  that  of 
Raumer  chiedy  in  dwelling  upon  the  stern  and  often  cruel  in- 
flexibility of  the  emperor  towards  the  Milanese,  and  their  allies, 
and  upon  the  irritating  disorders  inseparable  from  the  passage  of 
armies  undisciplined  as  those  of  feudal  chiefs.  But  although  aa 
Britons  we  must,  like  him,  sympathize  with  the  efforts  of  the 
Lombards  to  shake  off  a  foreign  yoke,  rather  tbao  with  those  of 
Barbarossa  to  rivet  it,  we  cannot  but  see  the  injustice  of  braad- 
ing  the  Emperor,  as  the  lawless  and  ambitious  invader  of  a  free 
people.  The  modi&cation  of  the  old  Lombard  relation  to  the 
Empire  was  really  tbe  sole  point  in  dispute ;  and  the  emperor 
would  have  grossly  neglected  his  duty,  had  he  suffered  one  im- 
perial city  to  destroy  another.  Cruelty  was  the  fault  of  the  times, 
and  equally  imputable  to  both  parties. 

The  news  of  tbe  Italian  paci6cation  startled  Henry  the  Lion, 
in  his  triumphant  career  against  tbe  Slavonians,  and  encouraged 
his  weak  and  injured  German  neighbours  to  attempt  the  recovery 
of  the  lands  of  which  be  had  despoiled  them.  Three  ecclesiastical 
princes  simultaneously  invaded  his  dominions,  and  he,  as  of  yore, 
boldly  appealed  to  the  Emperor.  But  he  now  found  an  offended 
sovereign,  instead  of  a  partial  kinsman;  though  in  Raumer's  nar- 
rative we  see  nothing  of  the  vindictiveness  ascribed  to  Frederic  by 
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aiita  flgMDst  the  Dukm  of  Saxoay  and  Bavaria.  DiMmatii^.  w 
ludges,  tkos*  states  of  the  Em^re  which  he  had  made  bii  enunMiy 
iw  did  not  apptear  at  any  of  the  three  diets  to  which  be  was  bih>> 
cessively  «uminoned.  The  imperial  diet  solemnly  and  legally  pro- 
nounced the  ban  of  the  Empire  against  hi[n,  and  the  forfeiture  of 
all  the  Duke's  possfissions  ag  the  penalty  of  such  contumacy. 
Frederic,  however,  summoned  his  cousin  to  a  fourth  diet,  and  eveu 
permitted  him  to  appear  by  deputy ;  nor  was  it  till  this  stretch  of 
tavour  wtis  disregarded,  diat  he  confirmed  the  sentence.  Henry 
pertinaciously  resisted  its  execution  ;  but  when  Frederic  led  the 
uiny  of  the  Empire  against  him,  bis  towns  and  eaatlea  sarreodeted, 
hit  noet  faithful  adherents  fell  off,  he  was  speedily  constraiacd 
to  acknowledge  die  andimity  of  the  diet,  and  peraoaally  to  ia- 
pWe Ms cieroency.  Frederic  weptoverhis  kinsman's fiegrMUtiiw; 
but  his  indulgence  was  restrained  by  the  jealousy  of  the  princes 
of  the  Empire ;  he  could  only  restore  to  Ucnry  dse  original  patiH 
aaony  of  hts  house,  Brunswick,  aod  limit  the  term  of  his  exile  to 
dnree  yean.  The  Lion  sought  refuge  with  his  fotber-in-law, 
Henry  II.  of  England.  His  possessions  were  divided  amaoagst 
many,  aad  their  disproportionate  magnitude  thus  deatroyed. 

Frederic  had  now  tranquil  I  ised  Italy  and  Germany,  and  ex- 
tended the  sovereignty  of  the  Empire  northwards,  over  the  Sla- 
vonian conquests  of  Henry  the  Lion,  and  over  Denmark,  which 
acknowledged  him  Lord  Paramount,  by  submitting  to  his  decision 
a  dispute,  between  the  two  sons  of  a  recently  murdered  king,  for 
that  precarious  crown,  none  of  whose  wearers  seem  in  those  davs 
fee  hare  died  in  their  beds.  In  the  zenith  of  his  prosperity,  in 
1 184,  Frederic  Barbarossa  held  a  diet  at  Meutz,  to  soiemnizfl  the 
knighting  of  his  son  Henry,  the  splendor  of  whiah  appcare  to 
have  absolutely  dazzled  his  contemporaries,  and  may,  in  Raumer'i 
opinion,  have  served  as  a  model  to  the  author  of  the  NirbefmngOi* 
Lied  for  some  of  his  descriptions.  He  soon  aftcrwasds  efieotod 
tiie  marriage  of  Henry  with  Constance,  the  presumptive  heiress 
«f  the  Norman  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies. 

Raumer's  account  of  Frederic  Barbarosaa's  death,  drawn  from 
contemporary  and  oriental  authorities,  is  somewhat  diffiarent  frofli 
most  ottier  accounts  that  we  have  met  with.     According  to  diis 

■  Vat  1*7  of  the  NiebetuDBi.  Tliii  u  one  of  (he  cariwit  tfiorti  of  litt  Bodcn 
mnic  lliHt  has  been  preierTed  to  ui,  and  liat  Tur  ytaa  been  an  object  a(  delighted 
altenlion  in  Germany.  It  ii  a  long  poem  upon  the  idienlureB  of  Siegfiied  the 
Dngon-ilairer,  hh  «)a»iTiatior,  and  hii  iridoir'i  menge  of  ha  d«lh.  Hign,  m 
WMMnt  GenwD  critic,  «Ih>  caraiLillj  edited  the  SMebingmi  LW.  boJiMe*  it  tu  hatf 
beeii  written  It;  Hrurj  ron  Afteniingen,  abonl  the  jear  ItOO.  If  thii  date  be  conect 
the  poet  might  casll;  hnie  attended  the  Menti  DicL  A  tmiuUlioD  of  thit  jnesi  vrll 
be  fiMBd  m  Wetin'i  Nvttarn  AnH^nMu,  Uo.  1819, 
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uvrMne,  it  wm  by  tn  •ver-Malovs  diBdm^e  of  bis  dnty  u 
^Mwisl,  not  b;  Ml  injixUoiiMs  indulgence,  tiut  tbegreat  ]miim 
of  tbe  ctunde  BgainU  Sdbdin  ww  ont  off.  The  naiti  bod;  «f 
his  army  wu  croMing  the  KalykadQut  by  a  very  narrow  bridge, 
wban  anxiety  to  ooofer  with  his  son,  Frederic,  Duke  of  Swabia, 
wbo  led  tbe  vanguard  of  tbe  army,  prompted  him  to  attempt 
swuMiiiog  the  river.  The  old  man'a  physical  powers  were  not 
«qua)  to  big  s|writ,  and  the  current  overpowered  hira :  he  was  dead 
wban  tafceo  out  of  the  water. 

The  reign  of  his  bob  and  suocassot,  Henry  VI.,  an  ioipk- 
Ckltle  and  rapacious,  but  aUe  tyrant,  we  shall  pass  over.  His 
VDtimely  death  left  tbe  Enijare  and  his  wife's  inheritance,  th« 
luD^oBi  of  Sicily,  both  full  of  disturbance  and  iosun-ectiou,  -to 
an  infant  not  thiee  years  old,  his  son  Frederic,  already  <Jected 
King  of  the  Romans.  Almost  at  the  same  moment,  the  demiM 
of  the  aged  and  infirm  Celestin  HI.  transferred  tbe  tiara  to  par- 
haps  the  greatest  of  the  Popes,  Innocent  III.,  a  man  of  prodigious 
abibties,  indefatigable  industry,  and  proportionate  ambition,  in 
die  very  vigor  of  his  age.  The  gloomy  views  which  Innocant 
took  of  the  world  and  of  haman  nature,  as  they  are  depicted  in 
liis  treatise,  De  Miteria  Ctiditiotiia  Ihanana,  were  well  fitted  t* 
produce  contentment  in  the  cloister;  in  the  papal  cbair  they  tended, 
by  esalting  his  sense  of  the  propriety  of  ecclesiastical  ascendency, 
and  hii  contempt  for  temporal  sovereigns,  to  coonteract  the  in- 
Biience  of  any  such  kindly  feelings  as  might  have  partially  checked 
his  steady  and  overwhelming  career. 

Innocent  immediately  asserted  his  claim  of  suaeraiaety  over  tbe 
kingdom  of  Sicily,  and  although  he  confirmed  die  regency  to  the 
Empress  Dowager  Constance,  be  extorted  from  her  a  surrender 
of  all  diluted  points  concerning  pontifical  pretMisions.  Upon 
bar  early  death  he  assumed  the  regency ;  but  failed  to  soppreas 
tbe  mutual  animosities  and  encroachments  of  tbe  great  vasiats 
and  crown  oflicers  that  desolated  Sicily  and  Naples  throughout 
Frederic's  minority.  In  Germany,  he  a»umed  the  right  of  de- 
ciding between  the  rival  candidates,  Barbarossa's  youngest  son, 
Philip,  Duke  of  Swabia,  his  own  ward,  Frederic,  King  of  Sicily, 
whom  tJie  German  princes  universally  rejected  on  account  of  his 
youth,  and  Otho,  a  son  of  Henry  the  Lion.  Innocent,  of  coutm, 
pronounced  in  favour  of  the  GuelphOtbo,who  in  return  promised 
to  surrender  to  him  Matilda's  disputed  heritage,  and  to  be  ruled 
by  him  with  respect  to  the  Lombards.  But  an  emperor  could  not 
long  remain  the  friend  of  a  pope.  Innocent  entered  into  negott' 
ation  with  Philip,  whom  he  relieved  from  tbe  excommunicadoa 
under  which  he  lay ;  and  soon  after  the  nnacconntable  assassination 
of  that  amiable  monarch  by  Olbo  of  Wittelabacb,  Count  Pala* 
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tiae,  who  wm  under  die  gmteat  oMigttioiu  to  tfa«  Hoben- 
•tanffana,  be  ezconmonicated  his  former  protege,  the  Emperor 
OtSio,  and  sanctioned  the  invitation  of  the  GhibetliDes  to  Frederic,- 
tbe  sole  male  remnaitf  of  BarbaroMia's  numerous  i«mily,  to  repair 
to  Germany,  place  bimselT  at  their  head,  and  assert  his  ririit  to 
the  imperial  crown.  Over  the  other  sovereigns  of  Europe,  Iimo- 
cent  claimed,  and  pretty  well  eitabli^ed  an  almost  equally  effec- 
tive lupremacy.  He  compelled  the  haughty  E^ilJp  Augustus  of 
France  to  repudiate  his  beloved  consort,  Agnes  de  Mer«n,  and 
take  hack  Ingeborg  of  Denmark,  whtnn  he  had  rejected  apca 
their  bridal  day ;  the  King  of  Leon  to  part  from  two  successive 
wives ;  die  Kings  of  Arragon,  Portugal,  and  our  English  John, 
to  acknowledge  themselves  vassals  of,  and  tributary  to  die  Holy 
See ;  and  he  regulated  the  right  of  succession  amongst  the  princes 
of  Poland,  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  even  amongst  the  Asiatic 
niters  of  Armenia.  Against  the  Albigenses,  in  the  south  of 
France,  Innocent  directed  that  horrible  crusade,  in  which  Simon 
de  Montfort  first  exercised,  in  the  name  of  religion,  atrocities 
that  remain  to  this  day  an  indelible  stain  upon  the  cause  of 
which  he  was  the  champion.  But  Innocent  trusted  not  the 
maintenance  of  orthodoxy  wholly  to  temporal  anus.  More 
in  consonance  with  the  genuine  spirit  of  Christianity,  be  em- 
ployed the  mendicant  orders,  whose  institntion  he  had  recently 
sanctioned — the  Franciscans  to  preach  sound  doctrines,  and 
the  Dominicans  to  scrutinize  the  faith  of  suspected  heretics. 
This  last  commission  afterwards,  during  the  pontificate  of  Inno- 
cent IV.,  ripened  into  the  terrible  tribunal  of  the  Holy  Inquisi- 
tion ;  but  under  the  third  Innocent's  rule,  Uie  inquisitors  into  faith 
did  not  deviate  from  the  ordinary  forms  of  legal  investigation. 
Another  crusade,  organized  by  the  indefatigable  Pepe,  in  the 
hope  of  profiting  by  the  dissensions  amongst  Saladin's  succef 
sors,  to  recover  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  disappointed  him  in 
its  results.  Instigated  by  Dandolo,  the  blind  and  ninety-four- 
year-old  Doge  of  Venice,  the  crusaders  turned  their  arms  against 
their  fellow-Christians,  took  Constantinople,  and  founded  the 
Latin  Empire  of  Greece.  The  subjection  of  a  schismatic  realm 
to  the  Roman  See  reconciled  Innocent  to  this  unwarrantable 
breach  of  a  solemn  vow,  and  he  exerted  himself  to  enlist  fresh 
crusaders  for  the  defence  of  the  one,  and  the  recovery  of  the 
other  conquest.  The  duty  of  taking  the  cross  for  these  purposes 
he  earnestly  inculcated  in  a  general  council,  the  most  numerous 
ever  held  in  the  Lateran,  which  he  summoned  in  1215,  in  order 
to  strengthen  (be  church  by  reforming  her  discipline.  Innocent 
lived  not  to  see  the  fruits  of  his  labours,  dying  a  Kw  months  after- 
wards, in  the  65th  year  of  his  age. 
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We  now  come  to  Fnderic  It.,  the  -cAiiect  of  jet  nvsWr  ob- 
loqnjdianhiB  graodtiitlier,  Frederic  I.,  and  RaumePs  especn) 
hero.  He  wsg  in  truth  the  most  estraordinarj  man  of  b»  nee 
and  timei,  bo  far  outrunning  those  times,  that  it  is  hard  to  think 
of  him  as  the  contemporary  of  St.  Louis.  This  however  will  be 
best  seen  when  we  come  to  speak  of  his  legislation  and  inlenul 
policy.  Frederic  had  barely  completed  his  seventeeoth  year, 
tboBgh  already  a  husband  and  a  fauier,  when  he  was  invited,  in 
1212,  to  Germany.  In  opposition  to  the  advice  of  his  queen, 
Constance  of  ArragMi,  and  of  his  Sicilian  counsellors,  Frederic 
accepted  the  perilous  invitatioD,  and  hastened,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  Rome,  where  he  concluded  some  arraDgements  widi 
his  ex-guardian.  Innocent.  We  shall  translate  the  description  of 
his  journey  thence  to  Germany,  as  a  specimen  of  Raumer's  hap- 
piest narrative  style. 

"  From  Rome,  Frederic,  for  greater  security,  re-embarked,  and 
reacbed  Genoa  withoot  accident  in  May.  The  Genoese  took  bis  part 
with  a  zeal  quickened  by  their  desire  of  Burpassing  their  old  enemies 
the  Finns,  who  in  every  way  supported  the  Emperor,  But  the  ^Toor- 
aUe  disposition  of  Genoa  was  insiifficieDt  to  protect  bim  beyond  her 
own  domains ;  and  as  the  Count  of  Savoy  and  tbe  Fiedmootese  cities, 
Milan  and  the  greater  part  of  Lombardy,  were  pvtizaos  of  Otbo, 
all  the  n»ds  to  Germany  were  obstmcted.  Six  months  Frederic 
Bojoomed  there  at  the  expense  of  the  town,  which  he  and  the  Pope 
in  return  endowed  with  ample  privileges;  but  longer  be  could  not 
endure  this  oppressive  and  injurious  delay.  The  Marquises  of  Esle  and 
Montferrat,  the  Count  of  St.  Bonifazio,  and  several  nobles  auit  town 
deputies,  who  in  Genoa  assured  him  of  their  Bdelity,  inflamed  his 
courage,  and  on  tbe  15tb  of  July,  defying  all  hostility,  be  set  forward 
by  way  of  Houtferrat  and  As^,  and  happily  reached  Pavia.  But  bis 
perils  were  now  rather  enhanced  thsn  overconie}  for  the  Milanese, 
receiving  intelligence  of  his  arrival,  made  immediate  preparatioQ  for  tak- 
ing hiiD  prisoner  upon  bis  further  progress.  Deceivmg  their  vigilance, 
he  hastened  by  night  from  Peria  to  the  Lambroj  but  scarcely  bad  be 
crossed  that  river,  when  the  Milanese  appeared  upon  its  right  bank,  and 
a  warm  engagement  ensued  betwixt  them  and  Frederic's  Pavian  escort, 
who  were  returning  home,  and  of  whom  seventy  were  taken,  and  tbe 
greater  part  cut  to  pieces.  So  great  and  imminent  a  danger  did  tbe 
King  luckily  escape,  and  was  next  escorted  by  Marquis  Azza  post  Cre- 
mona and  Mantna  to  Verona :  thence  tbe  Count  of  St.  Bonifuio  con- 
ducted him  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  where  Frederic,  through  appre- 
hension of  Otho's  partizans,  quitted  the  main  road,  and  turning  to  tbe 
left,  crossed  the  highest  ridge  of  tbe  Alps  by  untrodden  paths,  probably 
passing  through  the  district  of  Worms,  tbe  Upper  Engadin,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Albula,  to  Cbor.  Here  he  was  received  by  tbe  Bishop  as 
bis  King  j  and  tbe  Abbot  of  St.  Gallen,  wbo  came  hither  with  meo  at 
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MBM  to  BMt  hmi,  attrwlad  bini  roward*  o«>ir  die  AltaieUni  Md  Roflai, 
trwmi*  CenstMD*.  Hut  how  alwmad  wu  tke  Abbot,  w^n  tbe  tidiagl 
ntt  Uiem  bjf  tb«  way  that  tbe  Emperor,  upoo  the  newt  at'  Fiedaik'i 
approBcb,  bad  eaded  the  Thuriugiiiii  war,  hurried  bj  forced  niareliei 
t^roMgb  Gennaay,  and  was  now  with  200  koiglits  and  other  troop*  at 
Uberlingen,  upon  the  further  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  and  that  his 
cooks  aud  quHrter- masters  were  already  in  the  town,  providing  for  ihe 
advftncing  forces.  Frederic  had  only  60  men,  but  with  these  he  preci* 
pItBteH  bis  march.  He  reached  Constance  6nt,  and  his  and  the  Abbot's 
persuariire  eloquence  prerailed  upon  the  wavering  K«bop  and  burthen 
to  declare  af^ainat  Otho.  The  Bmperor  fouAd  tbe  gates  doted,  and 
abandoDed  bia  asheme.     Had  FRdtiic  been  tbne  bcmn  laltr,  he  nigbt 


Frederic's  success  was  thenceforward  steady  though  gradual ; 
he  was  successively  joined  by  various  priuces  and  states  of  tbe 
Empire;  and  in  the  year  1215,  at  the  age  of  21,  was  solemnly 
crowned  King  of  tbe  Romans  at  Aix.  His  reign  was  diatracted, 
like  those  of  nil  his  family,  by  the  enmity  of  the  Pope  and  the  Lom- 
bard League.  Schmidt,  the  national  historian  of  Germany,  blamet 
iiim  for  wasting  his^reat  talents  in  fruitless  struggles  with  them, 
to  the  neglect  of  Germany;  though  he  acknowledges  that  the 
subjugation  of  Lombardy  would  have  made  him  the  most  power- 
Ful  sovereign  in  Europe.  In  fact,  the  very  geographical  position 
of  Lombardy  between  his  extensive  but  divided  dominjoos,  ren^ 
dered  its  posseasion,  if  not  necessary,  yet  irresistibly  alluring  to 
him.  Our  own  opinion  we  have  already  stated, — that  tbe  estent 
of  his  dominions  was  a  source  of  weakness.  Be  that  as  it  rosy, 
although  the  belligerent  parties  were  the  same  as  before,  the 
character  of  the  contests  was  now  materially  changed.  The  Lom- 
bards had  obtained  by  die  peace  of  Constance  (as  is  admitted 
^ven  by  Sismondi)  as  much  liberty  as  ought  to  have  satisfied 
them,  certainly  as  much  as  was  compatible  with  allegiance  to  the 
^npire ;  but  their  object  now  was  to  throw  off  that  allegiance  en- 
tirely. The  liberty  thus  acquired,  many  of  these  vassal  republics 
bad  already  forfeited,  falling  under  tbe  yoke  of  domestic  tjrants, 
trnned  sigtiori.  The  North  of  Italy,  divided  into  petty  republici 
and  lordships,  was  further  divided  into  the  hereditarily  inveterate 
enemies  of  Ihe  Hohenstanffen  dynasty,  and  its  devoted  adherents, 
distinguished  as  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  the  former  of  whom 
attached  themselves  to  the  Popes  by  the  ties  of  common  hatred. 
In  many  of  the  towns  both  factious  existed,  and  then  the  repubUc 
changed  sides  according  as  eidicr  obtained  the  ascendency.  Tbe 
extravagant  violence  and  animosity  to  which,  in  cities  thus  inter* 
.^ally  embroiled,  party  lo^  was  carried^  is  aot  to  be  described- 
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Gud^  and  Gbibellioes  wei«  diatiDeuiabed,  omongit  odier  chiti 

iMCteristics,  by  the  fashion  of  iajiog  uie  clotb  for,  uid  carvii^  Bt> 
dinner:  aad  the  Florentioes  sacrificed  the  arcfaitectural  unifonniljF 
of  a  public  palace,  rather  than  build  upon  a  piece  of  Ghibelline 
ground,  sentenced  to  desolation. 

An  analogous  changehad  occurred  in  the  natuie  of  the  dis- 
putes between  the  Emperor  and  the  Popes ;  the  laltei-  were  not 
now  struggling  to  effect  the  emancipation  of  the  Church  froiq 
by  control.  As  temporal  princes,  the  pontiffs  dreadftd  th^ 
increasing  power  of  Frederic,  wbote  dominions  in  a  mannei! 
inclosed  theirs;  tuid  the  drift  of  papal  policy,  during  bis  wholft 
reign,  was  the  separation  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  from  the  £tnpire> 
Tbu  Frederic  repeatedly  promised  to  efiect,  by  resigning  one 
of  his  crowns  to  his  son,  probably  without  any  intention  o( 
ever  eMCuting  his  engagement,  and  to  this  the  Pope  endeavoured 
to  compel  him,  by  instigating  and  encouraging  the  Lombard  hosti« 
Ii(y.  The  disputed  inheritance  of  Matilda  was  another  appl« 
of  discord,  though  rather  nominal  than  real,  being  now  almost 
eniirety  occupied  by  sianori  or  republican  towns.  The  crusade* 
formed  a  third  cause  of  dissatisfaction;  but  highly  interesting  a* 
the  recovery  of  Palestine  should  seem  to  be  to  the  Popes  in  their 
pontifical  capacity,  some  parts  of  their  conduct  towards  Frederic 
awakened  a  suspicion  that  diey  deemed  it  secondary  to  the  sepa> 
ration  of  the  Two  Sicilies  from  the  Empire.  That  Frederic  did 
not  rigidly  execute  his  own  laws  for  ibe  burning  of  heretics,  wa| 
perhaps  rather  matter  of  complaint  than  of  serious  disMnsion. 

Frederic  had  taken  the  cross  on  the  very  day  of  his  coronation^ 
but  German}  was  not  in  a  state  to  allow  of  his  immediate  abseace 
upon  a  crusade.  He  had  still  to  fight  for  the  empire  against  « 
previously  crowned  Emperor;  and,  after  Otho's  death,  to  pacifj 
the  troubles  that  had  arisen  during  his  own  and  his  uncfe  Philip'^ 
contests  with  him.  For  these  purposes.  Innocent's  successor, 
Honorius  the  Third,  allowed  him  to  defer  his  departure,  but 
Tehemendy  urged  his  immediate  resignation  of  Sicily  to  his  son 
Henry,  according  to  his  promise  given  to  Innocent.  Frederic, 
who  bad  no  inclination  to  part  with  a  kingdom,  evaded  cmh- 
pliance;  and  in  1220,  bj  surrendering  to  the  German  prelates 
tome  oppressive  prerogatives,  carried  his  great  point,  Henry's 
election  as  King  of  the  Romans,  without  the  Pope  s  concurrence. 
Honorius  yielded  to  what  was  irremediable,  and  Frederic,  coo- 
aidering  German  affairs  as  settled,  re-crossed  the  Alps.  Avoid- 
ing all  collision  with  the  Lombard  League,  he  repaired  to  Rome, 
and  there,  after  solemnly  promising  to  proceed  within  the  twelve* 
month  upon  his  crusade,  he  received  the  IiUperiat  croitm  frooi 
the  Pope.     But  the  £naptror  bad  npw  to  provide  for  the  tran* 
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auiUit;  of  hu  Sicilian  and  Neapolitan  dominions,  and  to  refonn 
le  abuses  that  had  crept  in  dimng  his  minority  and  eight  years' 
absence.  As  this  could  not  be  accomplished  in  a  year,  be  was 
obliged  to  request  more  time  of  Honorius.  Although  be  sent 
troops,  the  Pope  became  dissatisfied,  and  at  length,  after  ap- 
plying the  spur  of  self  interest  to  quicken  his  zeal,  by  arrang- 
iDg  a  second  marriage  for  Frederic,  then  a  widower,  with  Joiante, 
heiress  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  he  atlowed  him  until 
August  1227,  to  order  his  Sicilian  affiiira,  upon  condition  that  if 
he  did  not  Aen  set  forward  upon  his  crusade  with  a  stipulated 
number  of  knights,  be  should,  (pio  facto,  incur  eicommuni- 
cation. 

Frederic  employed  the  interval  in  bridling  his  mutinous  barons, 
encouraging  commerce,  founding  universities,  and  converting  a  dis- 
orderly  and  dangerous  Saracen  colony  into  loyal  subjects.  He 
then  summoned  the  King  of  the  Romans  and  the  great  German 
vassals  to  meet  those  of  Italy,  at  a  diet  to  be  held  in  Lombardy. 
But  the  Milanese  and  their  allies  occupied  the  passes  of  the 
Alps,  aud  prevented  Henry  and  his  company  from  obeying  the 
summons.  Upon  this  declaration  of  hostility,  the  Emperor  re- 
ferred all  disputes  between  himself  and  the  Lombard  league  to 
the  Pope's  arbitration.  Hooortus  placed  the  rebellious  aggres- 
sors and  the  aggrieved  Emperor  upon  a  footing  of  equality; 
commanded  a  mutual  release  of  prisonere  and  suspension  of 
arms,  and  only  enjoined  the  Milanese  to  supply  400  men  at 
arms  for  Frederic's  crusade.  The  seutence  was  rejected  by  the 
stubborn  buT|[hers. 

Gregoiy  IX.  who  succeeded  to  Honorius,  urged  on  the  cni- 
aade  with  redoubled  ardour.  But  the  zeal  for  the  recovery 
of  the  Holy  Land  bad  been  cooled,  and  diverted  into  other 
more  commodious  channels,  viz.  against  the  Albigenaes  and 
Slavonians.  Frederic  found  great  difficulty  in  assembling  the 
stipulated  force  by  the  appointed  time.  He  was  unavoidably 
detained  until  the  height  of  summer,  when  the  heat  of  Italy,  as 
usual,  produced  sickness  among  the  northern  troops.  He  em- 
barked, nevertheless;  but  sickened  himself  of  the  prevailing 
epidemic,  and  was  obliged  to  re-land  and  seek  health  at  the  baths 
of  Puzzoli.  The  crusaders,  whose  hopes  rested  entirely  upoo 
the  presence  of  the  Emperor,  immediately  abandoned  the  enter- 
prize  ;  and  the  Pope,  exasperated  at  this  disappointment  of  his 
confident  hopes  of  such  a  crusade  as  would  reflect  lustre  upon  his 
pontificate,  forthwith  excommunicated  the  Emperor,  whose  alle- 
gation of  illness  he  taxed  with  falsehood.  This  is  an  imputation 
which  Frederic's  evident  interest  in  recovering  his  wife's  inherit- 
ance renders  improbable ;  he  repelled  it  wiln  indignation,  and 
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hia  reaenlnieDt  oTerpowering  the  rercreDce  he  had  hitherto  mani- 
fested towards  the  Holy  See,  as  the  {irotectress  of  his  youth,  he 
DOW  publicly  charged  the  Popes  with  avarice,  ambition,  and 
encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  sovereigns,  decianug  that  the 
Roman  Church  was  no  longer  the  triie  Church  of  Christ. 

R^ardless,  however,  of  his  excommunication,  or  expecting 
thus  to  appease  the  incensed  Pope,  he  urged  forward  his  pre- 
parations for  the  crusade,  and  in  August  of  the  following  year 
^ed  with  a  small  army.  But  the  harsh  Pontiff  seems  to  have 
considered  this  step,  taken  without  his  concurrence,  as  rather  an 
aggravation  than  an  expiation  of  the  offence.  He  despatched 
Franciscan  preachers  to  the  East,  there  to  publish  and  enforce 
th«  excommunication  of  the  leader  of  the  cfuaade;  and  the 
£mperor's  orders  were  consequently  disregarded  in  his  own 
camp,  until  he  issued  (hem,  not  in  his  own  name,  but  in  that  of 
God  and  Christendom;  whilst  the  Templars  even  offered  to 
betray  him  to  the  Saracens.  So  circumstanced,  Frederic  could 
have  effected  little  by  arms;  but  before  he  left  Europe  he  was  in 
treaty  with  SaJadin's  nephew,  Krameel,  Sultan  of  Egypt,  whose 
dominions  embraced  Palestine.  The  deterioration  of  the  Empe- 
ror's condition  through  the  Pope's  enmity,  and  the  improvement 
in  the  Sultan's  through  arrangements  concluded  between  him 
and  his  rivals,  gave  tbe  negotiation  a  less  favourable  turn  than 
Frederic  had  anticipated.  Still  be  obtained  the  restoration  of 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  including  the  Holy  City,  upon 
condition  of  tbe  Mahometans  retaining  the  temple  built  upon  the 
ruins  of  Solomon's,  regarded  by  them  with  peculiar  reverence. 
When  the  Emperor  had  reached  Jerusalem,  and  performed 
his  devotions,  no  prelate  would  crown  him  King  of  Jerusalem. 
Taking  the  crown,  therefore,  from  the  altar,  he  placed  it  with 
bia  own  hand  upon  his  bead,  and  made  a  venr  conciliatory  speech 
with  regard  to  the  Pope.  In  return  for  which,  the  Patriarch  of 
Jerusalem  laid  the  city  and  holy  places  under  an  interdict,  as 
profaned  by  his  presence. 

This  treaty,  and  Frederic's  short  stay  in  the  East,  were  subse- 
quently the  subjects  of  bitter  invective  against  bim.  His  return 
to  Europe  had,  however,  become  imperatively  necessaiy.  His 
Neapolitan  vicegerents  were  engaged  \a  warfare  with  the  Pope, 
whose  forces  had  neariy  Bubdue<l  Apulia,  when  the  Emperor's 
arrival  turned  Uie  tide  of  success.  Grego^  was  now  both  alarmed 
for  himselfj  and  angry  with  the  Lombard  League,  which  had  neg- 
lected to  send  him  the  stipulated  succours;  and  Frederic  was  im- 
patient to  be  relieved  from  the  burthen  of  excommunication.  A 
peace,  of  which  both  parlies  were  alike  desirous,  was  therefore 
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e«^  M^dMed,  »M  apoo  Mlertbl;  finr  term.  A  vtMomii  m^ 
terview  seemed  evea  to  produce  friendihip  between  nie  Spiiitari- 
and  Temporal  Hesdi  of  ChmteBdom. 

Tbie  interral  of  peace  Frederic  employed  id  )^isltAio«^-« 
work  no  where  more  wwited  Ihan  In  the  South  of  iuly,  wbera 
the  disorderB  incident  to  tbe  encroaching  apirtt  of  the  clergy  nod 
the  uncontrollable  licence  of  the  nobles  were  enhanced  by  tbe 
cotHused  mixture  of  laws  under  which  diflperent  individnHls,  ac- 
oording  to  their  deicent,  professedly  lived;  i-  e.  Romaa,  Greciaa,' 
6othic  of  all  the  various  tribes  that  bad  successively  ov«r-f«» 
the  country,  Norman,  Saracen,  and  Ecdenaatic.  Iliis  bewildei^ 
iBg  and  often  contradictory  variety  of  codes  did  Frederic  under- 
take to  consolidate  and  reform,  with  die  assistaHce  of  Pier  delte 
Vigne,  his  Chancellor  or  Grand  Judge,  whom  for  his  abititiQa 
be  bad  advanced  from  a  mendicant  scholar  to  that  high  posL- 
if  the  task  was  not  perfenned  quite  lu  the  spirit  of  modenr 
codification,  its  execution  exhibits  a  political  sagacity  which  we 
are  little  accustomed  to  ascribe  to  feudal  kings.  We  shall  select 
and  condense  some  of  Ranmer's  details  upcm  the  subject,  as- 
ilhiBtrative  of  Frederic's  character. 

Frederic's  legblative  views  with  regard  to  Church  affairs  may 
be  briefly  despatched.  He  endeavoured  to  deprive  the  clei^  oF 
tfieir  exemptions  from  the  jurisdiction  of  lay  tribunals,  and  fimn 
public  burthens.  Wholly  to  succeed  in  such  objects  was  im- 
possible; but  he  regulated  and  repressed  what  be  could  not  ab- 
rogate, by  both  prohibiting  die  bequest  of  lands  to  ecclesiastical- 
bodiea  that  would  neither  pay  taxes,  nor  render  military  service, 
and  enjoining  on  pain  of  forfeiture,  the  sale  of  lands  so  be- 
queathed, widiin  the  year,  to  some  one  capable  of  these  duties. 

But  Frederic's  main  object  seems  to  have  been  the  imposition 
of  some  check  npon  that  excessive  power,  which  enabled  the' 
feudal  nobles  to  hamper  and  annoy  their  sovereign,  and  to  tyrao- 
Dtze  without  control  over  their  inferiors.  To  efiect  this,  two 
changes  were  indispensable ;  the  substihition  of  paid  troops  for 
the  feudal  army  composed  of  nobles  and  dieir  retainers — and  the 
transference  of  tbe  srdministration  of  justice,  and  the  right  of  al- 
lotting pecuniary  (Ktntribntions  amongst  the  lower  orders,  from 
tbe  baronial  courts,  to  judges  and  other  officers  appointed  and 
salaried  by  the  monarch.  The  consent  of  the  nobility  to  the 
evident  curtailment  of  their  privileges  by  die  second  of  these 
measures  was  obtained  by  confirming  and  extending  tbe  hCTita- 
bility  of  fiefs ;  and  by  giving  to  tbe  first  measure,  as  far  as  it  coald- 
be  introduced,  the  colour  of  an  indulgence,  a  permission  to  'n- 
(tividnab  to  purchase  exnnptioD  from  particular  tnilitarj  dutiea. 
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fat  wUcb  soldiers  ir«ie  bind  vilb  the  momty  xv  Md.  TMi 
practice  b»A  begwa  uader  Fraderic  BarfottrosM; — Frederic-  the 
Second  enlarged  and  promoted  it  to  the  utmost. 

To  the  uumifest  UBfttaTcment  in  the  ntuation  of  the  lower 
clauss  produced  by  the  abofe-mentioaed  slteratiom,  Frederic 
added  the  right  of  appeal  to  himself  in  vnry  esM  of  extortioiiv 
or  wifur  tsxstioD,  for  which  redress  tfaroagh  ^  )«c«>  aitrtmritie* 
ibould  prove  unattuDable.  The  iohabiuuits  of  towH>  shared 
equidly  with  the  peauutry  in  the  advantages  of  this  eiBaiic^alioa 
fjKMs  baronial  tyraanji,  and  v/tte  greatljr  enriched  by  Frederic's 
•■cours|;eiDent  of  couBierce.  Such  benetils  might  have  sufficed 
to  acquit  tlie  Emperor  of  the  charge  brought  a^inat  him,  of 
auniity  to  the  middling  and  lower  classes  of  hia  sahjects.  A 
great  predilection  for  mnnic^Mil  privileges  and  bargher  inde* 
peodence  could  indeed  hardly  be  especttd  froma  mosarni  who  perr 
sooally  and  hereditarily,  had  MMt  widi  so  much  annoyBncetram 
the  republican  temper  of  the  Lombards.  But  the  law  subsequently 
proauilgated  by  him  in  Germany,  which  has  be«n  considered  the 
pSDof  of  an  anti^sic  dispositioa,  is  in  truth  only  calculated  to 
nstrain  the  encroachments  of  the  dties  upon  the  established  right! 
vfnoblei  and  prelates.  Perhaps  to  this  very  cbeclt  of  the  anbitioos 
pretensions  natural  to  men  first  breaking  the  heavy  clninp  of  servile 
dependence,  may  be  partly  attributable  the  diifarenee  between  the 
German  free  imperial  cities,  and  the  liocutious,  tyrwinical  end 
immediately  enslarod  municipal  r^uUin  of  Italy.  That  the 
German  free  cities  did  aot  feel  themselves  aggrieved  by  Frederic, 
may  be  argued  from  their  faithful  adherence  to  his  cause,  during 
the  less  prosperous  portion  of  his  reign,  when  princes,  nobles, 
aad  prelates  abandonml  him.  Buttbisisfroaourpicseiit  businesr. 
Frederic  not  only  granted  to  his  Sicilian  and  Apniian  towns 
■aeh  rights  as  were  consistent  wkk  thorough  subjection  to  Min- 
self,  but  raised  them  at  once  to  p«ditical  importance,  by  associating 
them  in  the  deliberations  of  their  supeiiors.  He  inttituttd-  pro* 
viacia)  assemblies  of  nobles,  prelates,  local  authorities,  and  de- 
puties from  the  towns,  to  be  held  twice  every  year,  simultaneonsly 
IQ  different  districts.  These  assemblies  were  presided  by  royal 
cooimissioneis,  and  investigated  the  administration  of  eadi  ptw- 
vince,  and  whatever  local  matters  tfa^  thought  proper.  An  ac^ 
o«uiBt  of  their  delibwatioiu  was  traosmittcd  to  tha  Kmg. 

These  embfyo  parlJameBts  were  assuredly  not  intended  to 
oeotrol  the  royal  authority ;  but  they  were  designed  as  restraints 
upon  ministerial  abuses,  the  most  universally  sensible  evils  per^ 
haps  in  absolute  monarchies.  Against  such  abuses  Frederic  took 
other  procautiooa.  He  estaUiAed  an  audit  of  accounts,  as  a 
check  upon  the  High  Treasurer;  and  required  all  the  principal 
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g«*ieniii»Bt  offican  to  fklivtc  MUUMUy  to  Ifae  Kwg,  •  Jplaiiid 
account  of.  their  raioistiy,  the;  nooiving  similar  rtaliiWifmi  CwB 

tbeir  own  undertiugs. 

The  judicial  esUbluhaaentcoiwkted  of  KB  asceiKluig  Miie««f 
judges,  from  town  and  village  Qugistrates,  up  to  a  Ijord  Cliief 
Justice, to  wbom^peab  la;  frooi  all  inferior tnbonali,  evenfron 
the  remaiaing  bBronial  courts,  and  whose  own  judgments  were  in 
their  turn  in  some  measure  controlled  by  a  council  of  asseMwi- 
This  grand  judge  presided  over  the  bigb  baronial  court  in  whicfa 
nobles  clainied  to  be  tried  b;  tbeir  peers ;  and  the  capricious  or 
pMtial  decisions  of  the  warlike  members  of  this  tribunal  were 
further  restrained  by  an  oath  required  from  them,  to  judge  ac- 
cording to  the  new  code.  All  judges  were  salaried  b;  govefs- 
ment,  and  forbidden,  not  only  to  receive  preseots,  but  evea  to 
purchase  lands,  or  to  marr;  in  the  districts  assigned  them.  Ttw 
last  prohibition  was  borrowed  probably  friHn  the  custom  of  Italiai 
cities  in  choosing  their  podatat,  who  were  sometimes  subjected 
to  the  additional  restrictions  of  not  bringing  their  wives  with  them, 
and  not  inviting  their  temporary  subjects  to  dinner.  But  lest  tke 
gratuitous  administration  of  justice  should  foment  litigation,  the 
losing  party  in  every  soit  forfeited  to  the .  royal  treasury  a  per 
centage  upon  the  object  in  dispute,  and  advocates  were  sworn  not 
to  undertake  unjust  causes. 

The  laws  to  be  thus  administered  were  good,  but  aerere. 
Death  was  no  unfrequent  penalty,  and  in  some  cases,  as  h^ 
treason,  or  personal  violence  offered  to  women,  the  accuser  wbo 
failed  to  substantiate  the  charge  was  executed  instead  of  the  ac- 
cused. Private  wan  were  prohibited  upon  pain  of  death  and 
confiscaUon;  every  minor  act  of  private  revenge  being  visited 
with  proportionate  punishment.  Legal  investigation  was  substi- 
tuted for  trial  by  ordeal  or  buttle ;  although  in  cases  of  treasoB 
and  murder,  if  the  presumption  were  strong,  and  the  evidence  de- 
fectiye,  the  prosecutor  was  indulged,  witii  his  old  privilege  of  chal- 
lenging the  accused  party.  The  use  of  torture,  though  not 
abolished,  was  limited  like  the  right  of  challenge.  The  value  (tf 
evideuce,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  cases,  was  measured  with 
whimsical  precision  by  rank ;  the  oath  <^  one  count  balancing 
those  of  two  barons,  of  four  knights,  or  of  eight  burgesnes.  The 
police  regulations  were  strict,  eBforcing^cleanliuess,  and  controtling 
not  only  nuirkets,  prices,  wages  of  labor,  expense  in  dtess,  &c- 
but  likewise  the  education  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  wtto  were 
obliged  to  study  philosophy  as  well  as  medicine  and  anatomy. 

With  this  account  of  Frederic's  legislative  labors,  Raumer  con- 
nects much  curious  informatiou  respecting  his  general  policy  and 
private  life.     Upon  the  formation  of  ^n  army  and  navy,  Frederic 
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fapidi]'  effected,  m  adeqmteljr  to  Mppl^  his  wants.  Of  fau 
uerMDanr  troops  tbe  Saracens  were  in  every  respect  the  best.  Of 
•hips  he  had  sufficient  to  protect  tbe  growing  commerce  of  hit 
dominions.  Internal  trade  he  left  unrestricted,  and  negotiated 
with  foreign  States  for  tbe  equalization  of  duties.  The  com  trad* 
iodeed,  he  monopolized,  using  his  monopoly  however  with  s 
liberality  that  might  almost  propitiate  tbe  political  economiat. 
He  replied  to  his  treasurer,  who  upon  the  royal  exporter's  in- 
curring a  loss,  proposed  to  recover  it  by  new  restrictions :  "  We 
must  not  study  our  own  profit  only,  but  that  of  our  lieges.  We 
desire  to  have  wealthy  subjects,  whose  projperty  may  improve  and 
increase  during  our  prosperons  reign,  Tne  secure  and  affluent 
coBditien  of  the  governed  gives  fame  to  Ihe  ruler."  He  en- 
coiu-aged  manufactures,  established  great  fairs,  and  protected  the 
Jews.  His  credit  was  such,  that  pieces  of  leather  stamped,  upon 
an  emergency,  with  the  impression  of  bis  coin,  passed  current.  A 
large  proportion  of  tbe  monarch's  revenue  in  those  days  arose  from 
royal  domains.  In  tbe  management  of  these  Frederic  reminds 
us  of  Charlemagne.  In  the  midstof  bis  most  urgent  and  dangeroua 
aflairs,  he  wrote  minute  fanning  instructions  to  his  bailiffs,  and 
directed  that  the  maid  servants  m  his  empty  palaces  should  be 
employed  in  spinning. 

Fr^eric  resembled  Charlemagne  in  another  point,  neglected 
by  almost  all  sovereigns,  save  our  Alfred,  during  the  interval  sepa- 
rating those  great  emperors — the  protection  and  advancement  of 
learning.  He  collected  from  all  parts  of  die  known  world  2  larger 
Ebrary  than  any  prince  had  for  centuries  possessed.  He  caused 
many  of  AristMle's  previously  little  known  worlu  to  be  translated 
for  his  own  benefit;  and  instead  of  indulging  an  idle  vankj  in 
their  exclusive  possession,  or  confining  their  use  to  bis  own  uni- 
versities, he  transmitted  copies  even  to  hostile  learned  bodies.  His 
present  to  tbe  University  of  Bologna  waa  accompanied  hy  a  letter, 
m  which  he  says — 

"  Govemment,  legislation,  and  tbe  art  0/  war  most  be  associated  with 
leMning,  lest,  yielding  to  ignorance  and  to  the  slluremenU  of  tbe  w«rM, 
they  be  lost  in  indolenee,  or  licentiously  tranagrcu  tbeir  due  bounds. 
Therefore  bare  we  from  oar  youth  diligently  cultivated  learning,  and 
loved  her  in  her  peculiar  form.  Latterly,  indeed,  tbe  cam  of  empire 
hare  often  withdrawn  ns  from  itady ;  but  never  have  we  snSered  a  spare 
moment  to  pau  idly,  devoting  it  witb  joyful  eamestaess  to  reading  ex- 
cellent works,  Ibm  enlightening  and  strengthening  the  »ao1  bytbeacqni* 
sittoo  of  knowledge,  withont  which  ibc  life  of  man  ha*  neither  bw  nor 
freedom.  These  excelleot  woAs  we  caused  to  be  trantlated  for  onr  own 
ose.  Bnt  as  that  noble  posseuion,  knowledge,  instead  of  being  Ictsened 
or  loat  by  azleaiion  and  commiaicatinn,  increaica  in  daration  and  fer- 
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^lyiD  propottioD  u  it  is  extcodMl  tnd  comwinicstsil,  wewQliiotraa- 
cMl  tiie  fniiu  we  have  Ubmiouily  acquired,  or  deem  our  owd  potsenioa 
tbMoughly  enjoyable,  until  we  aball  have  shared  it  witb  othen.  To  mch 
participation  none  ran  be  better  entitled  than  those  men  who  judiciously 
lead  new  streams  from  the  ancient  reservoin,  and  present  the  cordial 
draught  to  thirsty  lips.  Accept  this  work,  then,  as  the  gift  of  yonr 
friend  the  emperor,  and  for  the  salie  of  his  recomniendatian,  as  well  a« 
of  its  intrinsic  excellence,  add  it  to  those  to  which  your  cxpositimB  gm 
new  life." 

In  another  letter  he  observes — 

"  We  believe  that  affording  our  subjects  means  of  instruction  redonnds 
to  our  own  pro6t;  for  thus  cultivated  tbey  will  conduct  legal  affiui* 
more  ably,  and,  relying  upon  the  noUe  support  of  learning,  will  better 
defend  themselves  and  their  country.'' 

In  consonance  with  such  opinions,  Frederic  had  early  founded 
an  University  at  Naples,  with  every  protection  and  privilege  that 
could  attract  students,  prouiisinz  immediale  advancement  to  au<!h 
as  dtsliDguished  thenaselves.  We  may  appreciate  his  esteem  for 
learned  men,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  writing  a  letter  of  con- 
dolence to  the  students  upon  the  loss  of  an  eminent  professor, 
whom  he  had  drawn  to  Naples. 

He  protected  and  encouraged  artists ;  he  built  splendid  palaces ; 
and  we  are  told  that  a  statue  of  himself  at  Capua,  which  was 
perfect  until  mutilated  in  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution, 
offered  no  unfavourable  specimen  of  the  skill  of  his  sculptors.  A 
cast,  taken  ere  the  head  was  destroyed,  is  the  original  of  the  por- 
trait of  Frederic,  which,  with  those  of  other  sovereigns  of  those 
times,  adorns  Raumer's  volumes.  His  coins,  still  preserved  in 
various  collections,  further  attest  the  talent  his  patronage  had 
elicited.  Frederic  was  moreover  a  collector  of  antiques,  in  search 
of  which  he  made  excavations,  the  first,  we  believe,  on  record. 

He  was  particularly  foud  of,  and  versed  in,  natural  history,  and 
possessed  a  menagerie  of  strange  animals  from  distant  couDtries- 
A  Treatise  on  Hawking,  written  by  him,  is  not  only  the  best  book 
known  upon  that  species  of  chase,  but  also  an  admirable  ornitho- 
logical work,  displaying  much  knowledgeof  comparative  anatomy. 
A  Treatise  of  the  same  kind  upon  the  Horse  was  written  under 
his  especial  direction  by  his  grand  marshal,  Jordanus  Rufus. 
His  court  was  as  celebrated  for  literary  eminence  as  for  its  laag- 
nificence  and  gaiety.  The  emperor  presided  at  poetical  contests, 
judged  the  relative  merits  of  the  compositions,  and  crowned  the 
victor.  He  was  himself  a  poet,  end  the  inventor  of  some  difficult 
aud  complicated  metres,  which  prove  great  command  of  the  lan- 
guage, then  only  bursting  into  life,*  and  owing  much  of  de*e- 
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lopment  and  cultivatioD  to  faitn.  His  eiample  was  of  course  fol- 
lowed— his  sons,  his  courtiers,  his  ministers,  were  all  verst6erg. 
To  his  chancellor.  Pier  delle  Vigne,  is  a«cribed  the  oldest  Italiaa 
sonnet  extant,  which  is  said  to  excel  many  of  later  date.  If  he 
•faowed  less  predilection  for  the  German  tongue,  he  must  still  be 
reckoned  amongnt  its  encouragers  and  benefactors,  since  he  was 
the  first  emperor  who  emploj>ed  it  in  public  documents. 

The  fault  of  Frederic's  character  was  gallantry ;  but  his  was  a 
gallantry  refined  far  above  the  licentiousness  of  his  contempora- 
ries, and  neither  that,  nor  his  general  love  of  pleasure,  diverted 
him  from  the  duties  of  sovereignty,  or  even  from  study.  Raumer 
asserts,  that  as  a  husband  he  was  faithful;  and  if  the  date  of  his 
fiivouHte  son  Manfred's  birth  seems  to  contradict  this,  we  must 
observe  that,  falling  in  the  first  year  of  his  marriage  with  Isabella 
of  England,  his  third  wife,  it  does  not  prove  the  continuance, 
daring  that  union,  of  his  intercourse  with  the  mother,  the  beauti- 
ful fitanca  di  Lancia,  whom,  after  Isabella's  death,  Frederic 
•eems  in  his  last  illness  to  have  wedded,  thus  giving  legitimacy  to 
Manfred.  The  popes  accused  bim  of  heresy,  atheism  and  astro- 
logical superstition.  That  an  emperor  so  enlightened,  so  philo- 
sophic, and  so  tormented  by  popes,  may  have  entertained  some 
heretical,  that  is  to  say,  some  Protestant  opinions,  is  highly  pro- 
bable; but  the  famous  blasphemy  imputed  to  him,  "  that  the 
world  had  been  deceived  by  three  imposters,  Moses,  Mahomet 
•od  Qirist,"  Frederic  most  positively  and  solemnly  denied,  ac- 
companying his  denial  with  a  sort  of  profession  of  faith ;  and  most 
of  tne  learned  men  who  have  investigated  the  subject,  especially 
Tiraboschi,  agree  with  Raumer,  that  no  book  De  Tribm  Jmpos- 
toribut  existed  before  very  modem  times.  An  astrologer  Frede- 
ric certainly  did  entertain  in  the  person  of  "  the  wizard  Michael 
Scott;"  but  he  appears  to  have  employed  him  more  in  translating 
Aristotle,  than  in  calculating  horoscopes. 

In  ISSl  Frederic  again  summoned  an  Imperial  Diet  to  meet 
IB  Italy ;  and  again  the  Milanese,  professing  mistrust  of  its  object, 
occupied  the  Alpine  passes,  and  prevented  the  attendance  of  King 
Henry  and  most  of  the  German  members.  The  circumstance 
proved  most  unfortunate  for  the  young  King  of  the  Romans,  who 
thus  separated  from  his  father,  was  easily  persuaded  by  the  asso- 
ciatea  of  his  licentious  pleasures  to  aim  at  entire  independence. 
He  had  leisure  to  mature  his  schemes,  and  to  intrigue  with  the 
Milanese ;  whibt  Frederic  was  prevented  from  ^viog  the  requisite 
attention  to  German  afiairs,  by  bis  quarrel  with  the  Lombarda, 
tad  widi  the  Pope,  (whom  he  endeavoured  to  conciliate,  support* 
ing  him  against  tbe  mntinous  Romans,)  and  by  revolts  in  Pales- 
aoti  wbtre  (he  crown  legHitnately  appertaining  to  Conrad,  lh«  so* 
RKif 
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of  Frederic  uid  Jolaate,  wu  claimed  for  Heor^,  the  yet  miiiot 
King  of  Cyprus,  who  apraog  from  the  younger  sister  of  JoUate'l 
motoer.  His  duputes  with  the  Loinbud  league  Frederic  repett- 
edlj  offered  to  submit  to  die  Pope's  arbiti«Uoo.  The  MilsDeee 
■ometimes  rejected  Gregory's  seBlence,  though  u  favoarable  to 
them  a*  that  of  hia  predecessor  Honorius ;  sometimes  took  no  no- 
tice of  the  proffered  mediatioo.  At  length,  in  November  1834, 
they  formally  accepted  it ;  which  acceptance  was  followed  in  De- 
cember by  intelligence  of  their  having  signed  a  treaty  with  (he 
King  of  the  Romans,  acknowledging  him  as  their  sovereign,  upon 
bis  engagement  never  to  make  any  Kirtber  demand  upon  them. 

Gregory  upon  this  occasion  took  the  emperor's  side,  and  wrote 
•haiply  to  the  partizans  of  the  revolted  son.  Frederic  hastened  to 
Germany,  fiy  the  celerity  of  his  movements  and  the  smallDess  of 
his  escort,  he  foiled,  as  upon  his  former  journey  thither,  all  the 
Lombard  attempts  to  interoept  him;  and  upon  crossing  the  Alpb 
was,  as  then,  received  by  loyal  adherents.  He  prompdy  uaem- 
bled  a  powerful  army,  and  compelled  Henry  to  submission.  Tha 
6lial  rebel  was  foi^iven  and  received  into  ravonr;  but  neglecting 
to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  his  pardon,  and  acting  in  otfter 
respects  suspiciously,  he  was  imprisoned;  and  never  ex  pi  using 
any  repentance  for  his  misconduct,  remained  during  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  captivity  in  Calabria,  where  he  died  A.  D.  1S42.  Goetph 
historians  have  charged  Frederic  with  unjusdy  sacri6cing  his 
eldest  to  ex&lt  his  second  son,  Cow«d.  At  this  distiAice  of  time 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  such  imputations  is  baldly  to  be  ascer- 
tained, but  our  opinion  is  favourable  to  the  emperor,  wbom  Ram- 
mer decidedly  acquits.  Of  Henry's  rebellion  there  can  be  nodoufct, 
though  some  may  be  admitted  as  to  the  compatibility  of  his  lon^ 
continued  puoishment  with  parental  afiection.  Ranmer  inserts  a 
letter  of  Frederic's  upon  Henry's  death,  in  which  be  says — 

"  The  pride  of  the  living  king  conld  not  bend,  hnt  my  son's  death  hat 
deeply  moved  me. . . .  Even  the  ibarpett  paag  caused  by  the  mtnatoial 
disobedience  of  children  is  no  preservative  to  paiests  againat  the  grief 
occasioned  by  their  death." 

The  melancholy  occnpations  mcident  to  Henry's  rebellion  were 
followed  and  relieved  by  the  celebration  of  Frederic's  third  mar- 
riage with  the  young  and  beautiful  daughter  6f  onr  King  John, 
when  the  splendid  rejoicings  and  profusion  of  the  Oeiman  nobi- 
lity were  carried  to  an  excess,  which  even  the  gay  and  magnificent 
emperor  saw  fit  to  chedi.  In  the  follovring  month  he  hekl  a  diet 
9t  Metitz,  surpassing  all  former  ones  in  splendour,  except  the 
memorable  one  held  there  by  Frederic  Barbarossa.  Tlus  diet 
{Noaouiiced  Henry's  forfeiture  of  tbe  crown,  and  took  into  con- 
oderation  the  substitution  of  Connd  inbis  place,  thongkllRUltBr 
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wsi  not  dbcted  before  1937.  At  tfiis  diet  Frederic  pronulpaed 
llt«9.  w  nearly  is  tbe  spirit  of  bis  Sicilian  code  a»  toe  temper  of 
the  couDlrjr  aod  bis  more  Umtted  authority  would  aUnw;  intro- 
ducipi  legal  fomu,  restricting  the  practice  of  private  war,  and 
«nj<MBiBgUiedeBiolitionofthe  Aoui-^cMuseF.orrobber-caatles — 
Eortraues  whenc«  tbe  noble  prt^rietors  iiHiied  to  pJundec  passing 
travellers.  These  were  the  first  laws  published  in  tbe  C^rmaa 
Iwipiage.  At  this  diet  also,  the  seemingly  endless  conteutioRs  of 
Ibe  Hobenstanffen  emperors  with  the  Guelph  family  were  terai- 
mted;  Otho,  the  only  mole  descendant  of  Henry  tbe  lioa. 
fonnatty  sunendering  hu  bexeditary  possessions  to  the  Emperor* 
receiving  tbcm  back  in  fief  as  tb«  Duchy  of  Brunswick,  and  «bi- 
nuii^  aU  pretensions  to  tbe  lands  forfeited  by  fais  anceaton. 
Here  too  Frederic  received  the  homage  of  the  Counts  of  Pro- 
veuoe  and  Thoulouse^a  large  portioo  of  the  picaeat  kingdon  of 
Fnoce  then  constituting  part  of  the  Empire. 

Frederic  had  dismissed  without  punishment  the  Liombard  de*. 
puties  whom  be  had  found  with  King  Henry,  but  was  sood  after- 
wards provoked,  by  the  conduct  of  toe  League,  to  ren«w  tbe  war. 
which  thenceforward  assuvcd  a  character  of  esasperation  sonae- 
what  resembling  the  temper  of  those  waged  by  Barbarossa.  But 
if  Frederic  IL  with  similar  stemnesa  refused  to  listen  to  aoy  terito 
abort  of  unconditional  surrender,  he  treated  tbe  towns  tkat  did 
aorrender  with  a  lenity  beyond  what  ^ey  had  ventured  to  ask  *• 
tbe  price  of  eapitulation.  He  was  powerfully  supported  by  hia 
chief  Italian  partizan,  Ezzelino  di  Romano,  suroamed  tbe  Tyrant,* 
•t  the  bead  of  the  Lombard  Ghibellines;  and  the  Imperial  arms 
were  so  successful,  that  the  Pope,  whom  Sismoudi  as  vrell  ■■ 
Raumer  accuses  of  encouraging  tbe  Milaoeae  in  th^r  obstinaej, 
took  frigbt  at  the  emperor's  increasing  pov^r.  Gregory  now  in- 
terceded wamdy  in  behalf  of  the  Lombard  League,  wd  endea> 
voured  to  divert  tlie  storm  by  prevailing  upon  the  emperor  to 
undertake  a  crusade  for  the  preservation  of  Jemsalem  and  Con* 
atantinople.  Frederic  deferred  all  distant  enterprises  until  tbe 
liomhard  Le^ue  should  be  subdued,  rejacted  the  proffered  me- 
diation, and  further  irritated  the  Pope  by  conferring  the  title  of 
King  of  Sardinia  upon  his  natural  son  Enziua,  recently  married  to 
Adelasia,  who  claimed  the  sovereignty  of  a  large  part  of  that 
island.  About  tbe  period  of  Fredenc's  committing  Utese  varioiu 
.enonnities,  Gregoiy  had  for  the  tenth  or  twentieth  time  got  tbe 
better  of  the  refractory  Romans,  and  was  reinstated  in  the  Vati* 
.can.  Feeling  no  present  need  of  that  imperial  aid  which  bad  m 
oAen  replaced  him  there,  he  without  more  procrastination  thut^ 
dered  a  second  e]u:ommuaication  against  the  emperor. 
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llusvMleBt  messQre  HKiDs  to  havs  produced  little  «ffiecU-  K« 
MtiOuB  insnrrectioi)  agxinst  Frederic  oould  be  eicited,  and  tbooe 
to  whom  the  Pope  offered  the  Imperial  crown,  tbe  Dukes  of 
Sleawick  aad  Brunawick,  and  Robert  Count  of  Artoia,  brother  to 
St.  Louii,  all  declined  the  dangeroua  gift.  Ere  the  laat-ouned 
prince  returned  his  answer,  St.  Louis  sent  an  embassy  to  ques- 
Bon  Frederic  concerning  biti  faitb,  and  was  so  thoroughly  eatia- 
Aed  with  the  result  of  the  inquiry,  that  be  not  only  sauctJoiied  bia 
brother's  refusal,  but  interposed  in  tbe  emperor's  behalf  by  aucb 
Mmest  ratnonstrances  to  Ine  Holy  Father,  as  in  themselves,  pro- 
ceeding from  so  devout  a  monarch,  are  strong  evidence  in  Frede- 
ric's favour.  The  oaly  new  allies  GregtM^  acquired  were  Venice 
and'Genoa.  These  great  ccnnmercial  cities  seem  to  have  been 
influenced  in  their  politics  chiefly  by  envy  of  the  prosperity  of 
tame  Ghibelline  towns,  especially  Ferrara,  which  was  so  flonriA- 
ing  and  wealthy,  that  the  principal  com^aint  of  its  citiaens  was 
of  the  insult  of  being  taxed  too  low.  Ferrara  was  besieged  by 
tbe  Guelph  allies,  aud  betrayed  into  their-  hands.  Frederic 
avenged  its  fall  by  the  capture  of  divers  Guelph  towns,  about  the 
samC'  time  that  his  naval  forces  attacked  and  defeated  die  Genoeae 
fleet,  which  was  conveying  a  large  company  of  prelates  to  a  Coua- 
eil  summoned  by  Gregory,  the  faolding  of  which,  as  fnnn  Ita 
mode  of  constitution  necessarily  inimical  to  himself,  the  empenor 
was  determined  to  prevent.  But  this  seizure  of  CbristiKO  pre- 
lates iiijured  Frederic's  character  far  more  than  their  detentioii 
from  the  Council  could  benefit  his  interests. 

Ilie  virulent  hostilities  now  carrying  on  between  the  Pope  and 
Umperor,  long  prevented  Bela,  King  of  Hungary, from  obtaining 
the  succours  which  he  solicited  from  both,  as  the  acknowledged 
beads  of  Christendom,  against  tbe  Mongols.  These  barbarians, 
who  under  Gengis  Khan  had  inundated  and  desolated  Asia,  bad 
turned  their  course  westward  under  his  sons  and  grandsons, 
threatening  equal  destruction  to  Europe.  Russia  and  Poland 
had  been  already  overrun;  Silesia  was  mvaded  in  thes|mngof 
1841,  Breslau  laid  in  ashea.and  Heniy  the  Pious,  Duke  of  Lower 
6ile«a,  who,  with  forces  far  inferior,  met  and  engaged  then  at 
Liegnitz,  was  defeated  and  slain.  But  his  self-devotion  saved 
Germany.  Such  sanguinary  victories  suited  not  the  taste  of  the 
Mongols,  and,  combined  with  his  widow's  spirited  refusal  to  sur- 
render the  castle  in  which  she  had  taken  refuge  with  her  diildren, 
determined  them  again  to  change  their  direction.  Tbe  neit  victim 
was  H  ungary,  where  the  ravages  committed  by  the  Tartar  hordes, 
and  the  consequent  misery,  were  too  horrible  for  descnption. 
Fortunately  for  Europe,  tbe  death  of  Gregory  IX.,  at  neatly  100 
years  of  age,  soou  afterwards  enabled  Frederic,  who  had  always 
represented  the  quarrel  as  personal  to  Gregory,  and  himself  as  a 
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<hitiM  BOB  of  tbe  Cbnrdi,  to  declve  the  wir  st  an  end,  and  to 
dispatch  EndiH  v'ttb  a  body  of  troops  to  assist  Conrad  agatost 
4fae  Mongols.  The  two  brothers  complete!;  defeated  them,  and 
though  it  was  iMig  ere  Hungary  was  fully  cleared  of  the  invaders, 
or  Europe  fr««d  from  her  terrors,  tbe  overwhelioing  torrent  of 
barbarism  was  from  diat  moment  eSectually  stemmed. 

In  Gfegory's  stead  the  cardinals  elected  Sinibaldo  dJ  Fiesco, 
■  euunch  imperialist,  who  assumed  the  name  of  InDoceot  IV. 
Frederic  checked  the  exultation  of  bis  court  at  this  choice  by  the 
revark,  "  I  have  lost  a  friendly  cardinal,  to  find  another  hostile 
pope.  No  pope  can  be  a  Ghibelline."  These  anticipations 
were  immediately  realized ;  Innocent  renewed  the  war  with  an 
a^KHty  even  sarpassing  his  predecessor's.  The  emperor,  anxious 
1o  be  relieved  Aom  ex  communication,  had  recourse  (o  negoti- 
MioB,  and  t^reed  to  terms  so  advantageous  to  the  Roman  See, 
(bat  the  Pope's  dissatisfaction  is  incomprehensible.  Innocent 
complained  of  unfairness  in  the  treaty,  professed  a  sudden  dread 
of  being  surprised  and  captured,  and  summoning  the  cardinals  to 
attend  him,  tied  from  Rome,  embarked  on  board  a  Genoese  fleet, 
which  he  bad  previously  requested  might  be  sent  for  him,  quitted 
Italy,  and  established  his  court  at  Lyons — a  town  nominally  be- 
loD«ng  to  the  e^ipire,  but  actoally  independent. 

The  ambition  of  Innocent  IV.  seems  to  have  been  less  tem- 
pered by  judgment  than  that  of  his  predecessors.  He  encroached 
neariy  as  much  upon  the  rights  of  tbe  clergy  as  upon  those  of 
nionarchs,  was  exorbitant  in  his  exactions,  and  involved  himself 
in  disputes  with  the  chapters  of  various  sees,  by  endeavouring  to 
monopolize  all  vacant  dignities  for  his  own  relations.  The  canons 
of  X>yons  threatened  to  fling  all  such  intruders  into  the  Rhone; 
and  the  alarmed  and  irritated  Pope  applied  to  tbe  Kings  of  France, 
England,  and  Arragon,  for  an  asylum  in  their  dominions.  All 
declined  the  honour  of  receiving  so  troublesome  a  visitor,  and 
Innocent,  observing,  "  We  must  crush  or  make  friends  with  (he 
Dragon  (tbe  Emperor),  then  we  shall  easily  master  these  little 
serpents,  these  fractious  kinglings,"  *  remained  at  Lyons ;  whi- 
ther, in  124A,  he  summoned  a  council,  to  deliberate  upon  the 
Btate  of  the  Holy  Land  and  of  the  Latin  empire  of  Constanti- 
nople, upon  the  danger  impending  from  the  Monrols,  and  upon 
the  dissensions  between  the  Empire  and  the  Holy  See.  He 
invited  Frederic  to  appear  in  person  or  by  deputy,  and  defend 
his  cooduct;  in  the.  meanwhile  renewing  his  excommunication. 
Ia«nr  account  of  this  council  we  shall  endeavour  to  give  an  idea 
of  Raumer'a  style  of  history. 

*  Rf  Rlst,  whkh  lUumcT  Miulitn  K'imgUn. 
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.TIpe  co|ii)fil  «MenbUd  ibo»x  MiduinMwr,  wtA  wm  «IImhM 
by  ^e  Emperor  of  CoesUDtinople,  by  anbMudon  from  BOit 
iEuropean  sUtea,  by  tbe  polruKba  <rf  CowUndooplei  Atioc^ 
tMd  A^uileia,  but  ooly  bj  i40  prelates.  Tbe  opeaoig  wu  diUMth- 
ed  by  diBputes  coDGeroiDg  precedence-  WkoD  tb— o  ware  aettifldL 
tbe  patriarch  of  Coafttaotmopte  painted  Ibe  distrpwed-stMe  .«t  bit 
chmc^,  and  tbe  Eoglisb  bishops  ploaded  far  the  caAoaizatioB  of 
Edmund  ^fabish<^  of  CRUterbuT; ;  but  Inaoeeat  inpMieDtlx 
df^erred  the  consideratioD  of  aucb  raalters  until  more  iiB|K>rtait 
affairs  should  be  concluded.  The  chief  of  tbe  Inpcrial  nuwiM 
thpa  arose — this  was  Thaddeua  of  Suessa, 

"  a  maa  of  pcoetfatiDg  inuUcct  and  captnMiBg  etoysaot,    etpullf 
■killed  in  war  and  in  law,  sod  so  jwt,  tbat  hit  OMinita  vtimBtttSj  tdf 

mitted  their  ioterests  to  Lis  aibiUratioD He  ao«r  adnHMod  at 

the  head  of  the  Imperid  envoys,  excused  tbe  absence  of  bis  laaster 
upoQ  the  plea  of  diness,  and  offered  in  his  name  peace  and  frieodiliib, 
the  re-establish  nient  of  the  Latin  empire  of  Ginstantinople,  tbe  d^ 
Terance  of  the  Holy  Lapt),  help  against  the  Mongols,  the  restoration  of 
cbnrch  property,  and  compensation  for  certain  injuries.  *  Have  you,' 
imfsirfed  Innoemt,  'ftill  pOTrers  to  makesitcb  □tfers?'  Bat  when liiad- 
dcM,  cootrarr  to  the  I^^pe's  expectation,  Mis>rered  in  the  affimatire, 
displaying  a  deoBment  that  bose  llie  ^tjden  ball,*  Innocent  evasiTdf 
proceeded:  '  How  graat,  how  adniiaUe  are  theEvpctw's  ptomiscal 
out  never  are  tbey  fulfilled.  Now,  wben  tba  un  ss  at  thn  raot,  be 
would  deceive  the  assembled  council,  dissolve  it,,  and  gain  tiae.  Let 
bin)  heartily  observe  the  sworn  treaties,  and  I  am  content.  Yet  ibouU 
I  grant  bis  desires,  who  shall  secure  me  against.his  incoustancyi  Who 
,     .    .     .  ...  enta?'    "TheF" 


if  reluctant,  lo  execute  his  engagements  V  *  The  Kji^ 
of  Trance  and  England,'  returned  Tbaddeus,  '  will  le  his  securities, 
and  compel  the  execution  of  bis  engage  me  nts,'  '  Tbey  suit  me  not,' 
reJAfned  Innocent ;  '  fbr  should  tbe  Bmperor,  as  I  anticipate,  break  bis 
word,  the  Cbnreh  must  chastise  his  guarantees  likewise ;  she  wo*^ 
ba«e  tliree  enemies  in  lien  of  one,  and  ^ose  so  mighty  Aat  noar  in 
Cbdsteodont  oaay  cosspare  witk  tbem.' " 

His  speecb  is  too  long  for  insertion ;  he  accuses  Frtderic  of 
peijut^,  saciitege,  and  heresy.  'Diflddcus,  ai  answer,  rebuts 
evesy  charge,  save  the  tttendanoe  upon  divine  worship  in  the  teetb 
of  bis  excoBimunication,  and  the  detention  of  tbe  captive  pre- 
)atea ;  concloding  thus : 

"'Id  order  Uiat  my  lord  tbe  Emperor  mav  send  me  instnicttons  con- 
ceiwing  these,  for  the  most  part,  nncKpcctetl  accosations,  or  may  come 
Utbcr  in  person  to  justify  trimsdF  completely,  grant  but  a  suAciest 
delay.'  '  Par  be  tbat  from  me  I'  said  tbe  Pope  inlerrapting  Km.  '  ' 
dread  the  tnaica  I  have  so  rcoently  e 
no  taste  for  martyrdom  or  captivity.' ' 

*  Th«  gsldca  arat  uf  lb«  Smptnt*- 
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;  but  TbaddflB*  wtetrttpted  hini  with  the 
roMM^,  tbat  bii  speech  was  piromfted  by  rereMge,  h»  father 
taanng  besa  lawfullj  convicted  of  iaqjn  Ireiaea  aad  executed. 
Tbe  hiihnp  wm  silenced,  but  his  place  wu  supplied  bj  a 
Spaniifa  wcbbiahop.  Him  too  Tliad«£nis  stleneed,  by  obeeniig 
upoD  biM  dimnce  from  tbe  scene  of  tbe  tranaaictioila  in  qoestioii; 
A  violeBt  wiaagling  cooceming  tbe  imprismwd  prelates  neit  faW 
lowed,  BBd  produced  a  strong  aeuMtien  against  Frederic.  Inao- 
ceat  pursuing  iiis  advantage,  dropped  a  hint  about  depeaitioo. 
This  roused  Uie  English  envoys,  vrho  feared  tbe  consequenca  to 
Isabella's  chiMrea.  and  tbe  French  envoys  joined  witfi  Aem  ami 
Tbaiddeus  in  lolicking  time.  laaocent.  afiecting  BodenitioB; 
gnntad  twelve  days,  a  period  ia  that  age  of  slow  trav^ng  barely 
sufficient  to  send  to  Turin,  where  the  Emperor  then  was,  and 
leceive  his  answer. 

The  arrival  <^  this  iDtelligeoce  at  Turin  produced  earnest  die* 
cussion  amongst  the  Emperor's  inioisters,  upon  the  proprteh' of 
his  repairing  in  person  to  the  councilr  as  be  incliaed  to  do.  But 
it  w^  decided  to  be  both  unsafe  and  unbeseeming  his  imperisi 
dignity,  and  he  dispatched  the  grand  ataster  of  tbe  Teutonic  . 
Order,  with  Pier  delle  Vigae,  ia  his  stead.  Tbe  new  plcoipotee* 
tiaries  had  not  yet  reached  Lyeae,  when,  on  die  ip^nted  twelAh 
day,  Innocent,  wbo  had  used  tbe  interval  to  gain  over  ^e  ment^ 
bers  of  the  council,  disregarding  Thaddeus's  mpjalicitionS  for 
three  days  more,  held  the  third  seasion.  Here,  aner  the  usual 
fomalities  were  gone  throu^,  he  delivered  a  bitter  philippio 
i^tnst  Frederic,  and  was  proceeding  to  estrefflities.  when  be  waa 
iaterrupled  by  an  Eaglish  envoy,  who  in  tbe  name  of  tbe  whole 
kingdom  of  England  presented  aad  read  a  lot^  coaaplaiat  of  dM 
oppreseions  and  exlortiona  of  the  papal  legate.  Hie  Pop^  after 
a  long  silence,  answered,  that  the  .bosiaess  reqpured  BMtara  deb* 
bention,  and,  notwithstanding  tbe  Eaglisb  mission's  a^teticy  for 
immediate  redress,  resumed,  the  discwssioD  eonceraiag  die  £■»• 
peror.  In  the  mtdat  of  this  he  suddenly  produced  a  bull,  pre- 
pared without  the  knowledge  of  the  council,  in  which,  after  r»> 
c^itulating  all  Frederic's  real  and  imputed  tcansgressioM,  be 
fonnally  deposed  him,  released  hit  subjects  from  thdr  oadia  of 
allegiance,  and  oommaoded  the  German  Prince*  to  elect  a  new 
Emperor,  reserving  the  disposal  of  Sicily  to  himself  and  the  ca»> 
dinala.  After  this  b«dl  had  been  read,  a  Te  Doom  was  sung,  and 
the.Nswal  ceremooy  of  extioguiahiBg  the  torches  perforated. 

In  already  divided  Italy  a  few  conspiracies  were  the  only  per- 
ceptible results  of  this  step.  The  vrar  continued  as  before,  and 
the  Ghibeltines  rather  gained  the  advantage.     In  Germany,  ttM 
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temporal  states  were  inct%d«nt  at  tfie  Pope's  pretending  to  dfctat* 
to  raem;  bat  the  ecdenastical  Btates  obeyed,  and  after  Tshily 
•eeking  a  better  candidate  for  the  Imperial  crown,  they  elected 
Henry  Raspe,  Landgrave  of  Thuringtn,  nick-named  tiie  Parson's 
King.  He  was  a  man  of  talent  and  courage,  but  unprinctpM, 
faard-faearted,  and  infamous  for  his  treatment  of  St.  Etiiabeth, 
the  widow  of  bis  elder  brother,  and  her  children.  At  first  Henrf 
gained  some  advantages,  ascribed  by  Raumer  to  church  'gcMj 
mtr  Corned,  who  defended  bis  own  and  his  fadier's  cause.  But 
Conrad  receiTed  such  eneigetic  support  from  the  free  imperial 
cities,  as  enabled  him,  ere  long,  to  subdue  his  antagonist. 
Henry  did  not  long  surrire,  and  Wiiliani,  Count  of  Holland,  was 
the  only  successor  that  could  be  found,  to  support  whom  Innocent 
allowed  such  as  had  taken  ibe  cross  against  the  Moslem,  to  MSI 
their  vow  by  turning  their  arms  against  Frederic  and  Conrad. 

The  short  remainder  of  Frederic's  life  was  passed  in  ibese 
conflicts  and  in  sorrow.  His  son  Enzius  was  captured  in  battle 
by  the  Bolognese,  and,  notwithstanding  the  most  iaviRh  offers  of 
raoeom,  at  once  doomed  to  imprisonment  for  life.  His  minister 
and  fovourite,  Piep  delle  Vigne,  was  either  corrupted  by  the 
Pope,  or  so  mnch  calumniated  as  to  make  his  guilt  appear  cer- 
tnn.  Frederic  confiscated  his  immense  wealdi,  perhaps  blinded 
him,  and  certainty  threw  him  into  prison,  where  he  dashed  oat 
bis  own  brains.  The  Emperor  soon  after  died,  A.  D.  ISAO,  in 
the  A6th  year  of  his  age. 

This  article  has  already  run  to  such  length,  that  we  can  afford 
but  Kttle  space  to  the  remaining  Hohenstauffens.  But  ther«  it 
a  romance  about  the  history  of  Manfred  and  Conradin,  which 
we  cannot  quite  overlook ;  whilst  the  absurd  and  inveterate 
calumnies  heaped  upon  the  former  (amongst  others  the  murd«  of 
bis  l^tber,  brothers,  and  nephews)  urge  us  so  far  to  do  him  justice, 
as  to  '  speak  of  him  as  he  was.' 

Manfred  was  by  his  father's  will  appointed  lieutenant  for 
Conrad  in  Sicily,  and  acted  in  that  capacity  with  eqnal  talent 
and  fidelity,  but  speedily  lost  the  favour  of  his  iHother,  probably 
because  the  supenority  of  his  abilities  rendered  him  an  object  of 
iealonsy.  Conrad,  athisdea^,  committed  the  regency,  durng 
his  son  Conradin's  minority,  to  Margrave  Beitold  of  Hc^eaburg; 
and  Manfred  seems  to  have' submitted  to  the  arrangement  with- 
out resistance. 

It  was  not  until  the  disorders  excited  by  looooeat,  who  was 
hawking  the  Sicilian*  crown  about  Enrope,  had  scared  the  Mar> 

*  Richwd  Eail  of  Conmall  dediiwd  tha  pioBered  kingdui,  obterring,  that  die  offer 
•u  mDch  like  u^ing,  "  I  make  yoa  >  preieot  of  (he  moon — itep  up  to  tbc  >k;  kimI 
lake  ii  down." 
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pvtt  into  MUTOotUring  bit  ard««iu  office,  tbst  lUnSni  atUTfmmi 
,«itb  the  government.  Tben  the  twoBs  proclauned  liim  regent, 
nod  swore  fidelity  to  bini  and  to  Comdin,  wboM  piesuinptive  heir 
diey  dedared  bJm-  But  the  new  n^eot  found  the  Pope's  powtc 
u>d  influence  in  Sicily  and  Afwlia  to  ibnnidable.  that  he  deemed 
it  expedient  to  seek  reconciliitttoa,  by  uUnittiog  the  Papa)  cUim 
of  siuereine^i  and  in  bis  nephew's  name  he  did  homage  for  the 
kiogdom.  This  step  proved  fruitless.  Innocent  promised  fair 
unol  he  was  in  the  hwl  of  AjHilia ;  he  then  slighted  Manfred,  and 
.discovered  in  his  cooduct  no- intention  of  retpectiug  the  rights  ttf 
Cooradin,  though  acknowledged,  by  receiving  .Manfred's  benugcb 
Xa  fact,  be  was  at  that  moment  in  treaty  with  Henry  III.  of  £n^ 
Jaod,  for  bestowing  the  crown  upon  his  second  son,  EdmuoA- 
.Upoa  occasion  of  a  casual  affray  between  Manfred  and  an  old 
.eaeaiy,  which  ended  in  the  death  of.  the  latter,  wbo  had  been  tbe 
Agl^ssor.  the  Pope  displayed  sucb  marked  hostility  towards  bim, 
tUat  the  Reg«it  was  advised  by  bis  friends  to  provide  for  bis 
*e«urity. 

Manfred's  flight  to  his  father's  faithful  Saivcen  warriors  is  a 
■object  worthy  the  pen  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Guided  by  two 
^pulian  nobles,  Man&ed  quitted  Acerra  at  night  with  a  small 
train,  to  seek  LdicenB,  the  Saracen  colony.  His  road  lay  througli 
.a  mountainous  region,  post  tbe  towns  and  castles  of  the  hostile 
faction.  One  castle  tbey  shunned  in  the  night  by  taking  a  pr& 
cipitous  and  almost  untrodden  mountain  path.  At  the  gates  of 
«  town  which  they  necessarily  passed  in  the  morning,  ibey  gave 
.themselves  out  as  the  retainers  of  Margrave  Bertold,  wbo  bad 
joined  tbe  Pope;  but  were  notwithstanding  denied  entrance,  and 
jwirowly  escaped,  detentim.  Manfred  next  reached  a  castle  be- 
-longing  to  his  guides,  the  Capece.  Here  be  was  honourably  and 
joyfully  entertained  by  the  noble  ladies  of  that  family,  who,  acp 
.cording  to  Nicolodi  Jamsilla,  tboagbt  themselves  much  honoured 
by  the  prince's  sitting  down  to  table  with  them,  which  the  pre- 
rogatives of  tbe  sex  enabled  him  to.  do  without  degradation.  The 
-worthy  Chronicler's  thinking  sucb  a  remark  necessary,  seems  to 
intimate  that  the  maxims  of  cbivalro.us  courtesy  and  Eallaotry  had 
obtained  more  slowly  in  Italy,  than  amongst  the  northern  oaticMif, 
wbo,  from  tbe  earliest  of  our  knowledge  of  them,  were  acqustomed 
to  respect  women.  The  castle  of  the  Capece  was  too  weak  Cor 
securih',  and  after  a  short  repose,  Manfred  pursued  bis  bazardow 
way.  Upon  bis  road  he  learned  that  the  commandant  of  Luqerin 
.waa  gone  to  Capua,  to  ask  the  Saracen  district  of  tbe  Pope,  a«  a 
principality  for  himself,  and  that  bis  deputy,  Marcbiaio.  bad  sweru 
to  admit  no  one,  not  even  Manfred,  into  the  town  during  his  ab- 
.  sence.   Aftev  another  night-ride,  in  which  the  perils  of  the  former 
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hKOUmtrnmhamtttdrnt  g«M«,  Manfrtd  readkad  iNMemst  dam*. 
•ode  iq»  to  tbe  gaM  attonded  by  ooly  thrw  «|M«fies,  «mI  d» 
■■Mfed  wdwiwinwii  Ooe  «f  th«  warden  propoaod  to  send  to 
MucUno,  wko  wa»  stilt  in  bed,  for  tbs  kejw.  An«lb«r  raplisdi 
MsTcbisio  wohM  irat  gtre  tbem,  sad  advised  tfae  Regent's  caier- 
iog  tbe  lom  througb  a  draio,  wbicb  bs  panted  out,  as  tb»  mo- 
■Mot  be  was  iaside  all  would  fgn  light.  Manfred  sprai^  fnm 
fcis  lutn»  ta  oamplisDoe  witb  um  suggeelioa,  wbes  tba  rest^ 
«laimiiig  ibat  tbeir  PnDoe  sbould  not  enlar  Aiu  if  nmiwiniwlj. 
6atij  brofce  down  dw  -  gats,  fat  fabt  is  poeseaiioa  of  ifae  plaei^ 
and  compelled  MarchiBto  to  uibmit.  Scarcely  bad  tbis  been  «^ 
fccted,  wbea  a  boitil*  party  appeared  before  die  gMss,  but  was 
oUifcd  to- retire,  disappmnted.  Tbe  treasarea  wbiob  be  fonn^  at 
Laceria  enabled  Manfred  lo  kre  tioopt,  and  Im  valonrv  actiiBt}^ 
and  outittry  taknts,  soon  ititMapbed  owr  tbe  Papal  force*.  A&ae 
«ne  Aofougb  defoat,  the  leaders  fled,  Ibe  uadcraags  declared  for 
biro,  and  before  long  he  had  recovered  the  kingdoDi.  Tbe  aawa 
was  lanoeent's  death  blow. 

Hitherto,  all  Maafied'a  exertions  had  been  made  fotdifaUy  o« 
hahalf  of  bis  nepbew.  Bnt  aow  c«mes  the  ^aeitioBabla  part  of 
km  conduct.  All  elasBes,  intoxicated  with  bis  splendid  yialitisB 
niid  BUficeBs,  invited  faim  to  ascend  the  tbrone.  A  raasof  aresa^ 
bow  is  uDlcnowH,  that  CvaradiM  bod  died  in  €>etmaBj;  and 
Manfred,  at  least  willii^y  believing  it.  was  crowned  at  Paterae^ 
A.D.  IftdS.  SuJMeqacnt  intelligeace  of  Conradin's  existenoe  did 
not  induce  a  recal  of  tbe  mesBure.  The  new  kins  Mplied  to 
4he  reosonstranoes  of  his  vridowed  siateiWD-law,  £liaabelb  of 
■Bavaria,  that  Cooradin  had  been  despoiled  of  tbe  kiogdein  ky 
tbe  Pope ;  that  be  himself  bad  won  it  with  bis  sword,  and  ra^ 
«eived  rt  fron  the  favour  of  tbe  barons;  bnt  (hat  he  was  nady  to 
acknowledge  Conradin  as  his  heir.  The  dowager  empress  seems 
to  have  been  satisfied  with  this  eipliiaatioii. 

Daring  these  transactions,  the  death  of  William  of  UoHaad 
bad  been  followed  in  Gemaoy  by  the  double  election  of  tw»  a^ 
•ant  Kings  of  the  Romans,  Alfonso  tbe  Wise  of  Castile,  and 
'Kcfaard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  which  virtually  produeed  te  iates^ 
ngnum,  that,  as  we  have  already  observed,  destroyed  attogothar 
'Ae  connectbn  of  the  Empire  with  Italy.  Tliis  iBtaK^«ai,«ad 
•tbe  disorden  inseparable  from  it,  lasted  beyond  the  period  of  oar 
ihistoiy.  ending  (»)y  in  12)73,  with  Ae  election  of  Hudolf  W 
-'Habsbofg,  tbe  glortoiu  fonnder  of  tbe  reigniag  house  <^  Austria, 
<a  godson,  fovwite,  and  ^hful  followw  of  Frederic  and  a  fiia^d 
^  Manfi«d. 

The  new  king  qf  Sicily  seems  in  every  respect  to  have  goveniad 
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wsdy  aid  feeteentol J.  Hh  «*vt  aod  oondaot  wfcn  MreilMen 
iMKlod  with  all  the  obloany  that  had  be«a  heaped  ■poaFiwdenc'K^ 
7W  P*pe,  Alsuadar  iV.,  required  from  tim  imptssibtB  «£!■  of 
MbminioB,  Hnd  apoa  Ui  nfanl  escoiMnMioMed  hin.  Urban 
IV.;  his  tuecesMT,  «t  length  ftnind  a  caiuttdate  for  the  •own  of 
StdlyiB  CtuHei  of  At^oo;  aa  able  wanior,  wtKWe  good  asd  iutd 
(|aalities  were  alike  denved  from  one  source,  coU-U»oded  ■nihji 
1MB.  It  waa  b-eaoh«t7,  fenr  more  -than  ■upeiior  miKtary  skill,  that 
Mkd  ati  Manfred's  jndidom  ■wasaies  fcr  the  defence  wF  hid 
trwmldeii,  and  occaaioMd  hia  defeat  at  BoKvcatD,  in  Febniaiy 
ISSSi,  watwiAstaBdiiM;  his  bcraic  effirta  to  tnni  the  fortaoe  of  tba 
dayt     He  Ml  apon  ttie  field. 

A  fcw  amitlu'  opeiience  of  Ckaries'«  ambitioaB,  awiacious, 
and  ralhlcM  dispoiitioD,  aerved  to  eiaipetate  alike  hia  Bubjecta^ 
and  his  Italian  alliea,  whaai  fae  had  redoocd  to  Ear  atiacter  a«J»- 
jactiea  Iban  they  had  erer  aadutcd  wnder  the  HUdwastautfuu;. 
AH  -eyas  tamed  towards  Gennaity,  aairi  ^  fihibailinaa  ikspaichMt 
•avaya  to  invite  Conndin  to  oone  (nwaM,  and,  sapported  by 
the  friends  of  his  family,  to  clsan  hia  pBdiBoaaal  kiogdoiHs. 
'  lliia  last  scioa  of  a  noble  race  had  barely  nundMred  fifteen 
yeva,  and  had  been  somewhat  auskraly  educated  by  bis  mnlenial 
Bhde,  the  dake  of  Bavaria.  The  bo^  was  delighted  at  heiug 
thns  early  caUed  to  «ct  tbe  man.  His  nncle.  nd  fail  molber'a 
•aeond  huriwd,  the  eotnit  of  the  TtvoI,  afiproHCd  of  his  ohejua); 
Iba  aUABOBs  of  his  hereditary  M^acta.  With  ihur  aMistanoa 
he  asoeaibkd  10/X)0aen,  and<c*ossed4be  Aipsia  theaataaan  «f 
IS67.  The  Lombard  Ghibellines  receiaed  him  widi  transpofta 
«f  eathnaiaBni ;  but  tfiey  expected  froaa  luas  rewaKis  which  sac- 
oesa  imly  could  enable  hina  to  bestow.  Hia  node  obtaiaed  from 
hka,  in  return  f«-  an  advance  of  money,  aoeasionofhisivmaioBig 
Swabian  domains,  and  then  letuiaed  home,  Jeaviag  bim  with 
fonrea  reduced  to  3,000  men;  whihit  the  P«^,  Clement  IV., 
adopted  measures  of  unexamined  harshness  .against  bias  and 
his  adherents,  placing  them  out  of  the  proteittion  «f  the  taw,  and 
pMemctively  depriving  tfieir  descendants  for  many  geaamtiBas, 
•f  all'dvil  rights. 

But  Conradin's  faeart  was  high ;  he  peraevered  in  his  enterpriac, 
mid  eM  long  all  promised  suocnas.  Charles  was  universally  de> 
teated ;  dte  Saracem  of  Luccria  declared  for  the  grandson  W 
Frederic  II.,  and  their  Cfarismu  fellow-Bufajects  Joined  d>am.. 
Apulia  and  Sicily  were  in  open  iniurrectioa.  Milui  and  bar 
dKeB.  offended  with  CharJca  and  the  Pope,  safiered  Cotuimhw  to 
pns  nataoleated.  In  Tnaoaoy  fae  gained  a  victory,  aad  took 
Chaifes'a  matibal  prisoner.     Heooe,  avoiding  the  stsa^  town  of 
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Vilwbo.  wbera  1^  Ctement  wall  detedtd,  he  proceeded  to  Rone. 
The  Koman   HDator,   Henry  of  Cutile,  provoked   by  the  iH- 

treaUttent  of  hu  kioBinan,  Cluiies  of  Anjou,  had  hoisted  GfaiM- 
liiie  coloun,  and  re<:eived  Conradin  into  the  Eternal  City.  During 
the  youthful  adventurer's  advance  from  Lombardy,  the  fieet  of  dbe 
ever  loynl  Pisa  had  defeated  the  usurper's  naval  forces,  and  rode 
mistress  of  the  sea. 

Conradin,  exulting  in  ao  proqwrous  ■  career,  and  reinforced 
by  Heni7  of  Castile  and  hia  Spanirii  followers,  set  forward  from 
Rome.  Avoiding  the  regular  road,  which  Charles  had  fortified 
at  every  poiut,  and  taking  his  way  by  unfrequented  mountains, 
and  narrow  valleys,  guided  by  the  natives,  he  surprised  his  enemy 
oear  Tasliacozzo.  By  this  skilful  mar<di  the  enterpiizing 
heir  of  ue  Hohenstauffens  was  superior  in  numbers  to  any 
forces  Charles  could  assemble  upon  the  instant,  and  must  have 
obtained  the  triumph  be  so  well  merited,  but  for  Ae  bold — and 
may  we  not  say  inhuman — stratagem  of  the  Chevatier  de  Valety. 
By  his  persuasion,  Charles  placed  himself  in  ambuscade  widi 
Ae  largest  portion  of  bis  troops ;  looked  quietly  on  whilst  the 
remainder  were  entirely  cut  to  pieces,  and  a  knight  dad  in  bis 
armour  was  slain;  and  tben.when  Conradin  and  hisiunny,rendered 
careless  by  victory  and  the  suppoeed  death  of  Chaises  himself, 
proceeded  to  divide  the  booty,  and  refresh  Uiemselves  by  disann- 
ing,  and  even  bathing,  he  rushed  with  fireth  troops  upon  defeDceleaa 
men.  The  issue  could  not  be  doubtfiU, — the  victory  was  Charfca 
of  Anjou's.  Treachery  delivered  up  Cooradio  and  his  diief 
friends  to  the  conqueror. 

Charles  caused  Conradin,  and  his  almost  equally  young  Iriead 
and  kinsman,  Frederic  of  Austria,  to  be  tried  for  high  treason. 
A  doctor  of  laws,  Guido  di  Snzara,  b<^yand  clearly,  proved  the 
irrelevancy  of  the  accusation,  and  ell  the  judges  save  one,  Robert 
di  Bari,  acquitted  the  prisoners.  Upon  ^e  strength  of  tbe  single 
condemning  voice,  Charles  sentenced  them  to  dea^.  Just  two 
months  after  the  fatal  battle,  Conradin,  Frederic,  and  their  friends 
were  led  to  tbe  scaffold,  where,  in  Charles's  presence,  Robert  di 
Bari  read  dieir  doom  to  them.  The  count  of  Flanders,  Charles's 
son-in-law,  indignantly  drew  his  sword  and  slew  this  servile  judge. 
The  sympathy  excited  by  this  action  amongst  the  enthralled  mnl- 
titude,  spent  itself  in  murmurs,  as  did  tbe  emotion  created  by 
Conradin's  few  words  of  self-justification.  Tbe  prinoely  victim 
then  flung  his  glove  amongst  the  crowd,  requesting,  according  to 
Ranmer,  that  it  might  be  carried  to  Peter  of  Arragon.the  husband 
of  Manfred's  daughter  Cooatance.  Conradin  now  laid  his  head  on 
die  block,  raised  it  to  say, "  Oh,  mother,  w^t  gri^  I  must  cause 
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Utee!"  and  replaced  it. .  Frederic'*  shriek,  u  he  saw  Ae  axe 
faXX,.  produced  universal  teara ;  but  the  executicm  was  uninter- 
rupteid.     He  and  all  tbeir  friends  followed. 

This  mockery  uf  justice,  the  torrents  of  less  noble  blood  that 
were  shed,  and  the  atrocities  rendering  murder  an  act  of  mercy, 
practised  by  Charles  of  Anjou  and  his  foreign  partizans;  teach 
one  to  regard  the  terrible  retaliation  of  Italian  vengeance  in  the 
Sicilian  Vespers  with  little  other  regret,  than  that  it  neither  ex- 
tended to  Naples  and  Apulia,  nor  included  the  chief  criminal. 

We  end  abruptly,  without  one  additional  word  of  contempo- 
raneous events,  having  been  led  to  transgress  our  usual  limits  by 
the  desire  of  making  the  British  public  better  acquainted  with  a 
race  of  really  great  inen,  to  whom  no  justice  has  hitherto  been 
rendered,  out  of  their  own  country. 


Aet.  VIII.— fifpowse  a  Sir  Waiter  Scott  mr  ton  Hittoirt  de 
Napoleon.  Par  Louis  Bonaparte,  Comte  de  Saint-Leu, 
I'apcien  R<u  d'  Hollande,  Frere  de  I'Emperenr.  Paris.  1828. 
8vo. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  end  of  this  pamphlet  we  were  tempted 
to  eiclaim, — And  is  this  all  diat  can  be  said  against  the  "  Life  of 
Napoleon?"  The  respectable  character  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  and 
bis  tntimnte  knowledge  of  numerons  circumstances  in  the  life  of 
his  brother,  which  could  but  be  imperfectly  communicated  lb  a 
stranger,  certainly  authorized  the  expectation  of  some  important 
corrections.  The  ex-king,  however,  seems  to  have  been  led  to 
take  the  field  rather  by  the  warmth  of  his  temperament  than  the 
weight  of  bis  arguments :  and  hke  all  men  who  are  very  angry 
without  good  reason,  he  deals  much  more  in  bad  language  than 
becomes  an  "  ancien  roi."  We  reluctantly  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  "  Riponae"  will  prove  more  prejudicial  to  its  author' 
than  his  antagonist.  His  preliminary  statement  avers  that  the 
beat  answer  he  could  make,  would  be  an  accurate  statement  of 
all  Uie  focts  as  they  took  place,  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  dwells 
on  his  competency  as  a  witness.  He  lived  with  his  brother  from 
die  time  he  was  eleven  up  to  seven-and-twenty,  at  which  age  he 
went  to  Holland.  This  being  the  case,  we  should  have  been 
inach  better  satisfied  with  his  history  of  "  things  as  they  were," 
than  wilh  this  "  protest  against  the  exaggeration,  the  injustice,  the' 
falsehood,  the  calumny,  nay,  the  atrocious  calumny,  with  which' 
the  work  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  filled."  The  answer  of  Louis  is 
categorical  in  its  form,  and  he  straightway  proceeds  to  attack,, 
deny,  and  correct,  in  the  order  of  the  errors  he  has  discovered. 
The  first  correction  is  insignificant  enough : — Sir  Walter  has 
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«aelt  1^  yabpBjvue  <of  Ntpolecm  wtfb .«  «.  *  I7vder  iHt 
(ufference  of  BuoMparte  «nd  Bonapnte  Lotus  diacent  «  de«p 
■cheme  to  uiifrenckij'y  his  brodKT— a  grand  crima:  for  it  mwkl 
appear  thattna  height  of  mil  Tirtues  is  b>  be  "  T^ntableawot  Fran- 
cis j"  tbatit  was  J4afMleon'fl  grmleat  pride,"  that  be  wm  Freaak 
in  heart,  in  bead,  ia  aoal,  ia  birth,  sad  Anally  in  aaTne."  It  m| 
doul^llew  politic  in  I<JapakuD  to  identii;  faimaelf  m  i»uih  aa 
possible  Huthlus  subjects,  and  to.AattBr  aa  egotistical  people  wilfa 
boMtin^a  pride  is  betonging  to  them.  Bat  we  see  no  otMoct  ia 
keeping  up  the  farce  now.  There  are  many  reasons  for  bcueving 
tbatNa^leon  did  ootcoasider  binuelfsovery  fi-emch,aad  AmtiM 
was  not  lavariable  ip  the  lofty  opinions  of  French  v^nr  aad  virlaa 
which  be  oAen  fouad  it  coaveaient  to  boast.  One  of  the  mesl 
remarkable  proofs  of  this  is  given  by  Louis  himself  with  m  mmt 
•musiDg  unconsciousDess.  In  speaking  of  the  inteotioa,  attributed 
to  Napoleon,  of  establishing  Italy  as  a  separate  kingdom,  and 
makiag  Ronte  its  capitaJ ;  be  says,  "  I  was  with  him  (Napoleon) 
one  day  when  he  received  a  report,  from  an  aide^e-canip  of  Mare. 
chid  Soult  (if  J  mistake  not),  of  some  successes  m  bpain,  and 
amongst  others,  of  one  in  which  the  Italian  troops  had  greMly 
distinguished  themselves.  One  of  the  persons  in  his  praaeace 
exclaimed  at  this  oews,  that  the  Italians  sbowed  diemselTes  woilhf 
of  independence,  and  that  it  was  uncb  to  be  desired  that  the 
wholieof  Italy  should  be  united  in  one  nation.  '  God  Fokbi>!* 
cried    Napoleon,   with   iovoluBtafy   uid  ipontaneous    emotiaa. 

'  THEY  WOULD  SOON  BE  HASrSBS  OF  TB£  Gil.l)U.'"t 

The  next  grand  error  discovered  in  Walter  Soott  is,  jfaat  be  baa 
asserted  that  although  of  Italian  origia,  Nappieon  bad  no  larte 
for  the  fine  srts ;  this  is  a  matler  of  opiBioo,  and  not  of  the  fiaat 
importance.  Louie  quotes  in  disproof  the, grand  wotkn  wfaich 
die  emperor  originated — his  road^  and  canals ;  and  again  bis  as- 
semblage of  pictures,  collected  funn  all  parts  of  the  world,  in  the 
I^ouvre.  But  all  this,  without  entering  into  so  trivial  a  discus- 
sion, may  be  accounted  for  on  quite  afiother  principle.  Tbe 
glory  of  Uiese  achievements  is  motive  enough,  to  say  ootbing  of  a 
natural  desire  to  benefit  his  own  empire,  and  to  enrich  it  in  those 
things  which  are  at  once  tbe  envy  of  otbars  and  th«  trophies  of 
success- 

Walter  Scott  has  said  that  there  was  some  r«latioasfaip  between. 
General  Paoli,  the  Coraican  patriot,  and  Napoleon;  Louis  ar- 
serts  there  was  none.     Still  there  is  no  great  harm  doae. 

*  We  boTc  nol  the  Frencb  truulatioo  at  htnd,  but  ■nppMstb*!  tbe  withor'i  pntee 
faubcrn  aniilted  in  which  he  ililei  iJiU  tbe  Riealioa  ol  the  M  HU  a  luitiie  DOtdi*- 
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There  are  inextctitudea  in  the  narrative  of  Sir  Walter  re^ 
■pecting  the  abandonment  of  Corsica  by  the  Bonaparte  family : 
tney  are  of  do  importance.  The  biographer  has  been  led  into 
greater  inaccuracies  concerning  the  early  progress  of  Napoleon, 
which  it  is  quite  as  well  sbonld  be  corrected;  they  do  not  how- 
«t«r  deduct  one  iota  from  the  true  glory  of  Bonaparte,  but  oa 
the  contrary,  by  a  certain  confusion  in  the  details  of  the  history 
of  his  rise,  give  his  rapid  elevation  a  still  more  extraordinary  air, 
llie  common  story  of  Barras  having  suggested  the  employment 
of  Bonaparte  on  the  J  3th  Veudemiaire  to  Camot  and  Tallien, 
in  ^  words,  "  I  have  the  man  you  want; — a  little  Coraican 
officer,  who  will  stick  at  nothing ;"  is  to  be  added  to  these  errors. 
It  is  very  clearly  proved  that  such  a  speech  could  not  have  been 
made :  Botu^arte  was  well  known  to  all  diree  directors,  and  oc- 
cupied a  position  with  respect  to  them  inconsistent  with  Uie  terms 
of  the  anecdote. 

On  another  occasion  Louis  takes  oSence  unjustly  at  the  term 
toldier  of  fortune:  the  translator  has  termed  it  "  simple  aoldat 
de  fortune."  Now  before  die  revolution,  this  phrase  meant  a 
man  who  had  risen  from  the  ranks.  Every  Englishman  under- 
stands  that  the  original  expression  means  a  person  who  has  made 
die  array  his  profession,  and  who  looks  to  it  alone  for  the  means 
of  advancement  in  the  world.  To  the  phrase  thus  interpreted, 
Louis  could  not  have  objected. 

The  ex-king  seems  locked  at  the  confidence  which  Sir  Waltet 
expresses  in  the  power  of  the  British,  to  have  resisted  the  inva- 
sion of  Napoleon.  Louis  commanded  a  brigade  of  the  army  of 
the  coast;  he  was  asked  his  opinion  at  the  time  of  the  enterprise, 
and  gave  for  answer  that  a  maritime  expedition  without  a  supe- 
riority at  sea  appeared  to  him  a  contradiction.  It  is  somewhat  in 
opposition  to  this  sensible  remark,  that  he  observes  immediately 
after,  that  the  French  and  Spanbh  fleeU  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  sweep  the  Channel,  until  London  had  been  taken,  aud  perhaps 
until  the  return  of  the  French  army.  We  do  not  see  that  he 
fan  any  reason  to  quarrel  with  Sir  Walter  for  his  opinion :  he 
■ays  nothing  to  refute  it,  and  certain  it  is,  that  none  but  an  Eng- 
lishman can  judge  of  the  energies  of  the  British  nation ;  we 
have  but  one  weak  point — Ireland ;  a  truth  foreigners  are  more 
apt  to  understand  than  the  English. 

With  respect  to  the  "  catastrophe  du  Due  d'Enghien,"  if  Louis 
had  nothing  better  or  more  novel  to  tell  us,  than  that  Alexander 
slew  Clitus,  that  Charlemagne  massacred  millions  of  Saxons,  and 
Titus  crucified  numbers  of  Jews,  he  might  as  well  have  been 
silent.  He  seems  however  not  wholly  to  rely  on  these  historical 
comparisons  for  his  brother's  exculpation,  since  he  also  states  it 
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Goo  Louii  Bonaparte's  Ajiswer  to 

lo  be  his  opinioD,  that  the  real  trudi  of  this  traiuactioD  is  not  yet 
known  (o  the  world. 

Iq  some  observations  on  the  continental  blockade.  Sir  Walter 
seemed  to  have  charged  Louis  with  favouring  the  coombaod 
trade  with  England  on  the  grounds  of  his  own  interest.  Tliit 
is  denied.  Louis  allows  that  he  disapproved  of  Napoleon's  con- 
tinental  system,  (hat  he  considered  it  ruinous  to  the  ioterests  of 
.Holland,  and  that,  though  he  never  sanctiooed  an  evasion  (tf  the 
Imperial  decree,  still  he  never  enforced  it  with  leal.  But  if 
his  biographer  was  wrong,  so  was  Napoleon  himself,  for  tt  ii 
well  known  that  he  used  to  call  the  ex-ktng  of  Holland  (he 
greatest  smogieur  in  his  kingdom. 

In  Louis  s  censures  on  the  sixth  volume,  be  corrects  some  of 
Sir  Waiter's  statements  respecting  Hollaod ;  thej  are  of  an  nn- 
important  description,  and  relate  to  matters  of  detail.  Oar  sur> 
prise  is,  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  discover  more  natter  for 


In  some  long  remarks  upon  the  secret  mission  to  England, 
Louis  rather  explains  than  refutes  the  statements  of  Sir  Wdter, 
and  as  he  (Louis)  nas  a  party  concerned,  and  has  no  interest  la 
the  concealment  of  truth,  his  authority  is  conclusive.  To  dtese 
explanations  be  adds  some  particulars  respectii^  hinaelf,  ta 
M-hich  Sir  Walter  has  erred ;  and  diough  they  are  mostly  of  the 
most  unconsequential  nature  possible,  we  could  not  help  beii^ 
struck  by  one  remark,  honourable  enough  to  any  man,  but  truly 
singular  in  the  mouth  of  the  brother  of  the  greatest  conquerof 
and  sacrificer  of  life  the  world  ever  beheld. 

"  T  have  rejoiced  as  mucb  as  any  one  else  after  a  victory  ;  but  I  declare 
fllso  tliat,  even  then,  the  sight  of  a  field  of  battle  has  not  only  fiUed  me 
with  horror,  but  even  affected  me  to  sickness ;  and  now  that  I  am  ad- 
vanced in  life,  1  cannot  conceive  any  more  thnn  when  I  was  only 
fifleen  years  of  age,  how  beings  who  call  themselves  rational,  and  whose 
existence  is  hut  provisional,  can  employ  their  brief  career,  not  in  mutod 
love  and  aid,  in  order  to  pass  throngh  it  at  gently  as  possible,  bat  in 
vsing  every  effort  to  destroy  each  other,  as  ii  time  itself  did  not  take 
care  tbat  we  should  pass  away  ^vith  lufScient  rapidity. 

"  The  opinion  whicli  I  held  at  fifteen  1  atili  hold — that  lair  aad  tin 
fHinishment  of  death,  xtAicA  tocitty  take*  upon  ittelf,  are  nothing  hut  orga- 
nized barharim—lke  remnant  of  a  garage  state,  ditgHUed  or  adoanced  h/ 
tagenioui  iaililiitione  or  afabe  ehquence," 

Louis's  observations  on  the  Russian  expedition  are  sensible 
and  judicious,  but  we  do  not  observe  that  they  are  inconsistent 
with  any  part  of  the  narrative  of  Sir  Walter.  He  is  very  severe 
on  professors — alluding  to  Botta, — and  on  romancers  and  poets — 
referring  to  Scoit — ,who  pretend  to  criticise  the  military  movements 
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of  the  greatest  tactician  that  ever  lived.  This  ts  a  charge  which 
■mounts  to  nothing.  An  able  man,  after  the  event,  with  the 
assistance  of  all  the  remarks  that  are  made  subsequent  to  the 
actions  of  national  concernment,  may  be  able  to  dbcover  the  errors 
of  even  the  greatest  professor  of  his  art :  if  not,  none  but  military 
men  must  write  history — and  not  only  military  men,  but  soldiers 
of  at  least  equal  talent  with  the  soldiers  they  criticise.  The 
Peterbo roughs,  Wellingtons,  Marlborougbs,  and  Bonapartes 
must  set  up  a  system  of  mutual  biography.  In  discussing  this 
question  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  it  was  a  civilian  who  first 
devised  ibe  great  stroke  of  naval  tactics,  called  breaking  the  line, 
so  successfully  practised  by  Nelson,  but  which  was  first  exempli- 
fied by  walnut-shells  on  a  table  after  dinner. 

We  think  it  true  that  in  attiibutiu"  the  Corsican  trait  of  revetige 
to  the  character  of  Napoleon,  Sir  Walter  was  mistaken.  Louis 
remarks  in  his  brother — ^justly  in  our  opinion — a  too  great  facility 
of  temperament.  The  terra  rancune  certainly  is  not  applicable  (o 
him. 

We  have  really  no  patience  to  proceed  any  further  iii  an  exami- 
nation of  Louis's  objections.  There  follows  a  numerous  fry  of 
small  remarks; — some  are  angry — some  are  confirmatory — some 
are  wholly  obttory ;  and  on  one  occasion  he  indulges  in  an  anec- 
dote which,  after  abusing  Sir  Walter  for  letting  down  the  dignity 
of  history  by  "  ses  plaisanteries  et  ses  comparaisona  triviales,"  we 
are  surprised  to  find  in  so  angry  a  pamphlet.  Sir  Walter  may 
insert  it  in  his  next  edition.  "  A  French  grenadier  was  fighting 
heroically  under  the  walls  of  Paris,  when  he  was  apostrophized  by 
one  of  his  enemies : — '  How  canst  thou  show  such  courage  and 
devotion  for  thy  emperor,  when  he  does  not  even  let  thee  have  thy 
pay,  and  owes  ihee  such  a  quantity  of  arrears?'  '  Well,' an- 
swered the  fine  fellow,  '  and  what  is  it  to  thee  if  1  choose  to  give 
him  credit?'" 

The  truth  is,  that  this  pamphlet  is  a  mere  collection  ofinarginal 
notes,  which  some  injudicious  friend  has  persuaded  the  ex-king  to 
send  to  press,  instead  of  sending  them  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  himself, 
who  might  have  benefited  by  some  of  them,  and  may  still  in  a 
future  edition.  The  author  would  then  have  been  exempt  from 
the  ridicule  which  always  attends  the  failure  of  a  man  in  a  passion : 
it  is  the  purity  of  his  motives  which  can  alone  save  him. 
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Akt.  IX. — Gysbert  Japicx  Frietehe  Rijmltrye  tin  trye  deeUn 
J'onchaet:  d'eersle  binne  LjeaJ'd  in  Bortlijcke  Miiigel-deuntjts : 
foardt  tiiite  Gemieue  af  huwzmaaiie  Petear,  in  oare  Kalerye : 
't   tftentt  it:    HummtlacK    Harp-Luwd,    dat  iz   to   sizzen, 
^tlijcke  fen  Davtds  Pia/men.     Ik  tredde  Druwck  op   nijx 
trogmHnein/orhetteretrogE.  Epkema.  TgLjeauwert,  1821.* 
(Gilbert  Jacob'i  Friiian  iUiymings,  in  three  parts:  co/instiiw 
of  Amatorjf  and  Humorous  Poetri/,  Coiamon  and  Household 
Discoanes,   Divine  Harp-Tones,  with  'i'ranslatiom  of  David't 
Psalms,  ifc.    Third  Edition,  improved  by  E.  Epkema.) 
We  embrace  the  occasion  given  ub  by  the  publication  of  a  new 
editioD  of  the  works  of  Gysbert  Japicx,  the  poet  of  Friesland, 
to  give  aome  account  of  the  literary  history  of  a  people  whose 
close  affinity,  and  according  to  many,  whose  identity  with  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  ought  to  render  then)  objects  of  some  interest 
to  Englighmen.     And  we  are  the  more  encouraged  to  this  under- 
taking, because  the  field  is  unexplored.     We  are  about  to  speak 
of  a  nation,  whose  forefathers  were  our  forefathers,  whose  lan- 
guage and  manners  have  a  close  resemblance  to  our  own,  and 
who,  though  placed  in  the  midst  of  political  and  physical  changes, 
have  preserved  their  distinguishing  nationality  for  more  than  two 
thousand  years.  Of  the  ditlerent  races  which  occupy  the  Nether- 
lands, tbey  alone  stand  separate  from  the  rest.     Batavians  and 
Belgians  are  untraceable  amidst   the   crowds  of  settlers  with 
whom   they  have  been    blended  for  ages.      The  Frisians   re- 
lain  their  existence  compact  and  unbroken.    I'heir  country  has 
been  often  over-run  by  invaders  and  conquerors;  it  has  been  de- 
luged again   and  again  by  devastating  floods  ;-t-  it  has  been  fre- 
quently visited   by  destructive  diseases ;   its  government  has  long 
ceased  to  be  independent ;  its  language  has  been  excluded  ^h>m 
scholastic  or  religious  iuatructiun,  and  commiiled  to  the  unfaith- 
fulness and  uncertainty  of  oral  cominunicaiions  alone;  yet,  with' 
all  these  disadvantages,  tliere  are  about  one  hundred  thousand  { 
p^sons  speaking  the  Frisian  tongue,  who  still  rejuesent  their  au- 

*  Thit  work  ii  didicatcd  to  Ibc  lue  Gurenior  of  FrwUind.  Ilanm  Idscrd  ^bioga 
faa  Huniild>,  ■  rmblcniiii  in  wbon  we  b*ee  liid  frequeiil  accu4iuii  to  wiLneB  tbe  metl 
^kI  libcrililv  witli  wliicli  he  li»  cncoungrd  llie  liiertlure  o(  hii  nsiine  pruviiice,  iiid  lo 
whoK  courteoDi  iltctiliuiii  and  licnpilaiilici  .iDnildi  llioir  who  han;  hid  uciuiua  to 
punoe  literary  or  KitiitiGc  iiiquirii!*  in  Frlnland,  oe  ounclTCi  moat  bear  a  L-liecrfal 
and  a  giatrfut  Icilimonj. 

f  Of  Ihne  a  iiicclnct  accoiini  nwj  be  iwii  in  J.  too  l,ef ow*n'»  Inimduction  to  bia 
CettJMhindig  T<tftrttl  van  tlta  {ColtrolMd  m  tU  OiwrAnwMii^M  im  lU  Fnviaaa  Vritt- 
lgmi,4c.    LMUwarden',  IStd. 

t  TIm  *hulc  )>opuIiiliaii  uf  Frinland  wai,  according  to  (he  Uit  criiHi*  (in  ISt6) 
tn),016',  but  ill  L«u*aiden,Harliiigrn,FniKker,Snnili, and  rain;  of  the  great  toirn*, 
the  Loo  DnUh  i*  caattanilj  uwd,  and  the  Fritian  Uugiwg«  not  eren  nadentaud. 
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cestry,  and  appear  likely  to  be  represented  throu^  many  coming 
generations. 

From  time  immemorial  tbe  Frieslanders  have  looked  with  great 
jealousy  on  the  intrusions  of  strangers.  Their  earliest  MSS.  are 
fragments  of  die  old  Frisian  laws,  which  they  suppose  (we  believe, 
erroneously)  to  belong  to  the  8th  century.*  Their  attachment 
to  their  native  idiom  has  withstood  all  attempts  to  shake  it,  and 
the  boasts  of  their  fidelity  to  it  are  not  always  uneloquent.  One 
of  their  poets  says, — 

Cksst  with  his  banded  legioDs 

Planted  slavery,  planted  speech; 
Friesland's  never-conquered  regions, 
Stru^led  'g:Binst  the  swny  dS  each. 
Coonti  of  Gaol  have  trampled  o'er  her 

^erce  Bataviani  razed, — hot  she 
H<rid«,  a*  Sparta  held  before  her, 
JLuiguage  linked  to  Uberty.f 
Id  tbe  same  spirit,  anodier  bard  yet  living  says, — 
Seek  me  bim  th'  old  leaves  who  gathers 

Bright  with  Friestand's  mother-speech. 
For  the  freedom  of  ber  ivthers. 
He  to  lasting  time  shall  teach. 
He  shall  bear  her  ancient  baaners. 
Save  her  laws,  her  (vat,  her  manners, 
Keep  ber  language  as  his  dower. 
And  her  words  as  words  of  power.J 
There  is  in  Number  LXIIl.  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  au 
article  on  the  "  Ancient  Laws  and  Constitution  of  the  FrisiaDs," 
which,  though  it  contains  much  interesting  historical  matter,  has 
given  currency  to  many  of  the  errors  fallen  into  by  Wiarda,  who, 
though  well  acquainted  with  all  that  regarded  East  Friesland, 
had   very  little   knowledge   of  the  modem   state   of  Friesland 
Proper.     We  have  reason  to  believe,  indeed,  that  he  never  visited 
it,  though  almost  within  sight  of  his  abode ; — but  his  historical 
research  exhausted  the  field  on  which  he  laboured,  and  shows  what 

■  Epkema  ipuki  of  ■  book  whow  lille  ii,  "  Onde  Frieiclie  Wellcn  in  bcl  Ood- 
FriCKh,"  "  Old  TriniD  Lawi  in  the  old  Frifimn  luipiige,*  printed  by  Jr.  (BanHt)- 
Hidde  nn  Cunmingbi,  in  (be  Coarcnl  of  Anjos,  tiraat  1460.    We  have  iwtn  MMt 
it,  nor  hMJ  Epiicaiib 
t  Schepper. 

X  Sjogl  m'ap  al-oUdc  blidren 
Deii  pronkt  FriciUni  nioedertal 
In  rie  rrjhejl  r«n  hjar  fadicn 
Tt  en  jvich  Mjreprall. 
Sio|^  m'op  Frieiluu  aodde  uhteden 
Wellen,  bnleolD  miiiaieien 
In  III 
Dan  lia  hjir  « 
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t  flood  of  light  sagacious  industry  can  pour  upon  periods  of  tine. 
Bud  portions  of  the  globe,  from  which  Uie  eye  of  inquiry  has  been 
long  twrned  away. 

We  were  rather  surprised  that  so  sagacious  and  erudite  a 
writer  as  the  author  of  the  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
after  affirming  that  ^e  "  ancient  authorities  are  unanimous  in 
stating  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population  of  England 
was  composed  of  Prisons,"  should  put  forward  as  the  first  and 
foremost  authority,  "  the  ancient  chronicle  of  Kolyn,"  a  chrouicle 
undoubtedly  apocryphal,  and  of  no  authority  whatever.  It  has 
no  one  character  of  autiquity,  its  language  is  veiled  modernism, 
its  versification  smooth  and  bodierual.  It  scarcely  deceived  auy 
body  when  it  appeared, — and  has  since  beeuset  aside  by  the  almost 
universal  concurrence  of  literary  men. 

There  are  many  inaccuracies  in  the  statements  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  critic,  respecting  the  langu^e  of  Friesland  Proper. 
Far  from  the  Frisian  language  being  forgotten,  it  is  spoken 
throughout  all  the  open  country  of  Friesland.  and  in  Dwoy  of  the 
■mailer  towns.  The  specimen  he  gives  is  most  incorrectly 
written;*  it  consists  of  eleven  wordb, — of  which  nine  are  er- 
roneous. Upon  one  of  them  he  hangs  a  bad  joke,  and  a  good 
blunder.  "  Oiitk"  is  not  a  Frisian  word  ;  "  Goed,"  or  "  Goe"  is. 
The  "  Frisick  peasants,"  he  says,  "  retain  the  original  pronunci- 
ation of  the  Anglo-Saxon  T/ieta."  Indeed !  We  never  heard  it, 
nor  did  any  body  else,  at  least  in  the  Frisian  tongue,  for  it  is 
curious  enough  that  even  in  the  time  of  Gysbert  Japicx,  not  a 
single  word  in  the  Frisian  language  begins  with  Th,  except  the 
word  "  Thiiwz,"  (at  home,)  which  is  an  abbreviation  of  to  huioz, 
and  "  Thauweri/e"  and  its  derivatives,  wherein  the  A  is  superfluoas, 
and  which  is  pronounced  Tvicetye  (Zaubfrey,  Teutonice,  Toverij, 
Batavice.)  It  is  very  obvious,  that  in  neither  of  these  casea  is  tbe 
theta  represented :  and,  by  the  way,  we  cannot  avoid  remarking 
here,  that  the  Edinburgh  reviewer  has  passed  on  Sir  William 
Temple  a  judgment  far  too  precipitate.  There  are  few  books 
which  teem  with  evidence  of  such  remarkable  sagacity  as  his  little 
volume  upon  the  United  Provinces.  Its  details  are  seldom  erro- 
neous ;  its  deductions  almost  always  philosophical  and  wise.  The 
reviewer  thinks  many  of  bis  conjectures  respectiug  Friesland  are 
"  gratuitous,"  and  his  "  assertions  unfounded."    They  appear  to  us 

■  Andioiiilhcold  FriiidDsbibbuteth.  It  ihauld  auiid  llins:— "  Dcr  ii  nin  tlirek 
$>  Irol,  »  dj  rcadliicrige  Klcarbniilrei  klirck  I  Jimre !  dy  klirck  ii  hjur  aire  t>  knd  :" 
i.(.  "TheniiDOcleiliiOBirju  the  rrdtisiird  ClBnCamtterCI«Tk,  ^Uasm  I  that 
clerk  is  for  llifin  all  loo  airy."  Tliere  are  alh«r  uninlerablei  wilh  which  tJie  Fritiaiu 
perplei  Ihe  sti«ngt-r.  "  FjoDuer  loKt rc,  klrare,  Heppe  aaieii  jn  icD  Seaae  hemiw  jn 
len  neat'  And,  "  Read,  hire,  reck  ricircii  \icm."  \Viirdi  nuatraiulatn  krti  by  mMk- 
KiUig,  vitkcd. 
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th«  mii^MdDBS  and  tlie  queries  of  a  mmd  aingalsrlj  olMervkig 
uul  iDteJlixent.  Sir  Willuun  Temple's  "  reflectic»a"  are  fuunded 
"  upsB  the  puticular  rtports  given  to  bim  of  the  province  of 
Fnoalandr"  and  "  kastj,"  "  gratuiloiu,"  and  "  unfounded"  though 
tbay  be,  we  mutt  confess,  our  observations  have  borne  out  his 
*'  reflections."  To  say  the  tnitfa,  the  analogies  of  language  and 
natiooat  character  first  engaged  us  in  the  inquiry ;  at  every  st«p 
we  foand  new  points  of  resemblance ;  we  could  have  fancied  our- 
selves aawng  Anglo-Saxons  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  intel- 
lectoal  culture.  Phrases  like  antiquated  English  constantly  met 
(Hir  ear;  when  the  Frisians  talked  of  their  cdd  rights  and  customs — 
of  their  grietmam  and  their  meene  menta — of  £eir  representatives 
of  towos  and  districts — we  could  not  but  trace  a  marvellous  re- 
semblance between  tbem  and  our  ancestors;  and  fancy  filled  up 
the  vacancies  left  in  the  picture. 

Wiarda  has  given,  in  his '^sega  book,  specimens  of  the  ancient 
£ast  Frisian  language,  which  are  Augto-Sason  almost  to  a  letter, 
bbt  these  specimens  consist  only  of  a  few  words.  Independently 
of  the  very  curious  researches  respecting  the  laws  of  the  Fiisi- 
Mts,  his  works  are  all  full  of  valuable  philological  matter.  His 
erudition,  wanting  discernment,  however,  is  a  rich  mine  for  in- 
quiry. Wherever  he  is  left  to  himself,  he  is  a  mere  groper  among 
ue  vestiges  of  antiquity — a  guide-post  to  other  authorities — a 
gatbarer-up  of  all  which  is  to  be  found  of  East  Friesbod  in  de- 
parted days.  Moat  of  his  theories  are  unobservant,  while  his 
adniration  of  every  thing  connected  with  his  subject,  often  blinds 
bim  to  realities  and  fads.  He  sayB  that  the  Frisian  tongue  has 
been  extirpated  on  ihe  north  of  the  Ems  by  the  Low  German,  and 
<m  the  south  of  the  Ems  by  the  Low  Dutch.*  The  first  position 
is  well  founded — the  second  groundless.  The  language  of  ancient 
Fiisia  has  been  modified — corrupted,  if  he  will — by  time  and  poii- 

*  Sea  bii  "  BiUory  of  the  dor)  <ild  FriuBU  or  Saion  Tongue,"  p.  95,  (GocAicAlf 
dir  auigMarlmun  tUUn  FriniirAcn  aier  Sadaixlien  Sprache)  in  Hjiicli  lie  reprociiU  ihc 
Fri^an  luiguage  Bi  ci'uling  on);  in  the  two  small  toviis  of  Molqueruni  and  Hindclapen 
— In  botil  which  plocei  tiiere  ara  iadaed  wplrate  diakcu  of  the  idimm — ohicli  lie  lup- 
poan  to  tmve  been  the  dialect  of  Gyibert  j^iei — hul  Ihii  poet  wiote  iii  Ihc  confiiuin 
unguiRe  of  tlie  countrj,  to  which  that  of  HindElopen  and  Molqueruni  (the  laller  h 
■iy  eitiDCt  with  the  town  where  it  w»<  ipolen)  fcrm  eieaplioni.     There  wai  — 


[,  pabUibH  in  the  Hioddopoi  dialect,  bj  Johamea  Hilaride*,  in  1679, 
IVwaniliiiiiili  hiiniirii  iijinfiinnni  nf  ihr  Uolquerum,  In  aTran*lalk>n  at  the  New  Teita- 
nicnt,  in  hi*  Budngea.    We  gire  Uie  Lord'i  Piajer,  aiitis  acarcelj  lilielj  the  boot  hu 
fiUen  Into  the  handi  of  in  j  of  oar  reidan: 

Xai^iurumaA. 
Vh  eaer,  djtijjnm  hjmnelen  bime,  jji  nnecaewoaidehejlige.  Jjikenningrjk 
ktMOM.  Jja  ■ille  gvichiMe,  lykta  >i  jnne  hjnunel  vk  op  eeide.  tlU  dageljka 
bna  joo  ail  joe.  lu  voarjiE  uii  uii  (chioldcD  Ijkcn  a>  wy  voarjai  uit  icliioldiiera.  In 
bripg  DiiDMt  inioanickiiig,  inair  betr^euiiToardequiiel  Want  jjiiiil  keuningrj-fc, 
ID  de  krvfi,  in  de  hMrljkticid  jn  jcawigheid. 
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tical  diaoge — but  it  still  exista — and  tbe  wonder  is  less  tibtt  w 
much  should  have  been  lost,  than  that  so  much  should  have  been 
preserved.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  fix  on  any  one  spot  in 
Friesland  where  the  ancient  idiom  is  ipoken;  but  sone  words 
of  it  are  preserved  in  one  part  of  the  province,  and  sotne 
in  another — ibe  elements  and  characteristics  of  tbe  Uogua^' 
everywhere — so  that  a  dicu<Miary  toW^I;  complete  mi^t  bo 
constructed  of  the  ancient  Frisian  out  of  tbe  terms  still  employed 
by  the  peasantry.  And  when  it  is  considered  that  the  Imgoage 
it  really  the  object  of  persecution — that  it  is  never  emplojred  in 
the  schools,  nor  in  the  pulpits,  nor  in  the  epistolai^  communica- 
tions of  tbe  province — that  its  existence  is  purely  and  solely  oral 
—hanging  on  nothing  better  than  man's  breatii,  the  marrel  wiU 
be  that  it  should  have  maintained  itself  with  so  much  pertiaacity 
and  power. 

But  VViarda  goes  yet  farther  in  die  preface  to  his  Old  Frisian 
Dictionary ;  for  he  says,  "  In  tbe  present  provinces  of  Friesland, 
Groningen  and  East  Friesland,  the  old  language  preserved  itsdf 
longest.  Intlie  13tb  and  14tb  century  it  was  in  all  its  glory;  in 
the. 15th  it  was  shaken  by  the  Flemish  and  Low  Saxon — in  Ifae 
l6th  it  existed  only  in  Home  remote  districts  and  in  some  BDcieat 
&milies,  though  it  was  already  much  corrupted,  and  then  it 
wholly  died  awi^."* 

Elsewhere,  however,  he  speaks  of  the  corruptions  whidi  tbe 
13th  century  introduced  into  the  Frisian  tongue.  A  groundless 
fancy,  as  appears  to  us,  growing  out  of  the  idea  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  ancient  Frisian  were  one  and  the  same.  Previous  to 
the  ISth  century  we  know  of  no  specimens  of  the  Frisian  tongse 
of  undoubted  authority.  In  tbe  14th  century  more  reliquea  are 
found,  and  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  they  are  not  pure  Anglo* 
Saxon,  nor  would  they  most  probably  have  been  so,  had  tbej  beeo- 
two  centuries  older.  He  thinks  tiie  first  Frisian  laws  were  con- 
temporaneous with  Ethelbert,  and  he  brings  forward  passages 
which  he  deenu  parallel.  They  do  not  convince  us;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  see  nothing  to  which  we  should  assign  a  date  remoter 
than  the  14th,  or  at  the  very  hi^eat,  the  ]3th  century. 

Wiarda's  Dictionary  of  the  Ancient  Language  of  Frisia  is 
very  imperfect,  and  not  always  to  be  trusted  even  as  far  as  it 
goes.  We  know  of  one  individual,  whose  collection  of  Frisian 
words  is  four  timet  greater  than  the  whole  which  are  to  be  found 
in  Wiarda's  pages.  The  Idioticon  Friiicum,  of  Wassenbei^h, 
conuins  a  considerable  number  of  words  and  pfarases  peculiar  to 
Friesland.     All  those  found   in  Gysbert  Japicx  are  collected 

*  Prolugue  $  1  to  tlw  AltfrinucbBr  WiirMrtnicb. 
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bj  E.  Epkema,  and  with  a  very  needlesa  elabbratiort  in  bis 
Woordmboek  op  de  Gedichlen  en  verdere  gtschrijien  van  G.  J. 
Th«  introduction  is  a  sort  of  rambling  cooipariaon  between  the 
Frisian  and  the  Low  Dutch.  A  good  gramniar  of  the  idiom 
would  have  afforded  better  materiBls  for  judging  of  affinity  (for 
•fioi^  is  as  often  remarliable  in  the  construction  as  in  tbe 
oitbogniph;  of  a  language)  than  a  congregation  of  independent 
words.  Epkema  takes  for  granted  that  the  Dutch  is  a  desc^nd- 
«ot  of  the  Frisian — a  position  more  easily  asserted  than  proved. 

Professor  Ruk  published  at  Copenhagen,  in  I8i5,  his  Frisiak 
Sprog/are.  It  was  intended,  with  bis  Islandic  and  Anglo-Saxon 
Giamoiar.to  complete  the  views  of  these  three  closelv-resemblihg 
daughters  of  a  common  mother.  Unbounded  are  the  services 
Mr.  itask  has  rendered  to  philology,  and  they  are  the  more  merito- 
rious and  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  he  has  frequently  gone  over 
untrodden  ground,  and  with  equal  erudition  and  modesty  brought 
contributions  the  most  valuable  and  the  must  unexpected.  His  - 
Friaion  Grammar  is  built  out  of  the  materials  which  Wtardn  and 
Von  Wicht  have  provided.*  We  think  some  light  might  have  been 
thrown  by  him  on  the  language  prior  to  the  period  when  Wiaida's- 
docnments  commence,  and  certainly  much  on  the  period  suc- 
ceeding that  where  his  researches  terminate.  The  Professor's 
book  is  rather  a  grammar  of  the  language  of  the  East  Frisian 
laws  than  a  general  grammar  of  the  Frisian  tongue.  There  is  too 
little  that  is  old — too  little  that  is  new.  It  is  the  grammar  of  a 
book — the  Asega  book— not  of  an  idiom.  But  it  has  great  value 
from  tbe  comparisons  instituted  throughout  between  the  Frisian 
and  its  kindred  dialects ;  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Copen- 
hagen Hoyal  Society,  in  furtherance  of  Rask's  inquiries,  has  pro- 
posed to  reward  the  best  Eesav  on  the  affinities  between  the 
Frisian  and  Islandic  tongues.  Other  learned  bodies  are  directing 
their  attention  to  the  subject,  and  a  prize  discourse  has  been 
Utely  published  by  Nicolas  Outzen,  of  Beklum  in  Sleeswick,  con- 
taining a  Frisian  glossarium.  The  Groniugen  pro  excoUtido' 
Society  has  from  time  to  time  primed  valuable  papers;  and  in 
the  Monumenta  Gromngana  of  Mr.  Driessen,  the  Archivarius  of 
the  province,  are  many  documents  throwing  light  on  the  Frisian 
language.  Others  have  been  lately  discovered  both  in  Gronin- ' 
gen  and  Friesland,  and  we  are  persuaded  materials  now  exist — if 
industry  and  learning  were  engaged  in  collecting  them — to  fiir- 
nish  matter  for  a  satisfactory  history  of  this  long-neglected  and 
rcniarkable  branch  of  the  old  Saxon  stem.     Independently  of 

*  Wa  do  Dot  nam  lo  mt  Uni  ibe  Icanlnl  FrafonT  hat  not  coaidud  mnj  other 
waAi;  in  trulh,  he  gima  Uit  of  leTm]  otben  in  bii  pfclace,  bat  (key  teve  not  Cbp- 
niibed  fain  wUh  minjr  aNUerkli. 
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direct  io«rcea,  there  are  min;  auxilivies  to  iafonnabon,  and  the 
looil  kiutanea  of  the  towns  and  dntricta  of  Southern  and  Wealem 
QtmnBT  inH  ba  foasd  to  tnniA.  a  gre^  Aeai.  of  ^ma^i^tary  aad 
iwtnictive  matter.  The  stody  of  diakeU  ka§  bean  vmA.  tm^ 
lected,  from  die  prevalence  of  a  very  erroneous  notioo  that 
many  local  idioroe,  though  of  undoubted  antiquity,  are  only  cor- 
niptions  of  a  parent  tongue.  It  is  in  these  die  history  of  langua^ 
must  be  traced,  and  seldom  in  the  national  speech,  which  is  a»H- 
a)ly  made  up  of  modem  concesBions ;  while  oM  woids  and  phrases 
must  be  sought  in  the  remoter  districts,  in  which  fashioD  and 
change  produce  their  weakest  impressiotu. 

The  days  of  the  week  in  modem  Frise  are  Moatdey,  Tyetdeif, 
Waasdty,  ToHgendof,  Freed,  Smawn,  Sneyii.  W«  quote  ibae 
for  the  parpo«e  of  remarking  that  Smuaim  i»  syaooymous  with  the 
OeriBaB  Sotatabmd,  being  an  abbreviation  of  SiniK-Juan,  or  Sun- 
evening.  Snei/n  is  probably  a  compound  of  Siiine  and  qwi— 
Sun's  own. 

Among  the  Frisians,  samames  were  unused  even  in  our  day, 
and  were  not  adopted  by  the  peasantry  till  1811,  by  a  decree  of 
Bonaparte.  A  few  of  the  noble  and  patrician  families  bad 
names  taken  from  their  eitates,  which  are  etill  preserved,  audi  as 
Beyma  thoe  Kingma,  Harinsma  tboe  Sloten,  and  so  forth. 
But  some  distinction  or  other  was  necessary,  as  the  number  of 
Christian  names  is  prodigiously  great,  and  the  curious  shades  of 
dtstinction  veir  remarkable.  For  Johannes  there  were,  for  ex- 
ample, Jaan,  Janne,  Janke,  Jenke,  Jenne,  Jeen,  In,  Inue,  Intje, 
Intit,  Jon,  Jonge,  Joon,  Jot;  for  Jacobus,  Jak,  Jakko,  Jakkelo, 
Jappo,  Japko,  Jauke,  Jaje,  Jayko,  Jeb,  Jebbo,  Jebbell,  Jeep, 
Jemme,  Jep,  Jilk,  Joeke,  Jovi,  &,c.* 

There  is  no  history  of  Frieslaud  in  the  Fnesland  tongue.  Au- 
thors more  commonly  wrote  for  the  rulers  than  for  the  people — 

*  Coninll  Ev.  Waiscabergh,  Verliandrlidgen  oircr  de  eigeniiiamni  iter  Frirm. 
Ffincker.     1806. 

There  it  a  curinus  pauage  in  KmiDiiii  on  Ihe  subject,  tbougli  we  lliink  tUat  with  tut 
IUiIg  difficulty  Ilie  slrangesl  affinily  might  be  Iraced  belwecn  man;  comiuoii  Ea^iA 
ntnvn  iml  lh»e  he  hu  to  odrilj  grouped  togetlfci. 
;"  Nomina  qooque  gem ii  diTcria  prorioa  a  gcntibai  catnii,  uique  eo,  at  horDni  argi- 

alia  genie  Getraanica  audiit  Hajunea,  Bojoiic*.  Ubboiiet,  Udoorj,  Focconet,  Ucooei, 
Licccmei,  Silioneg,  Fejonea,  Pibones,  Brnietnt,  Ulbeto).  Geroldo),  Ajoldos.  Dininn, 
HerooBii  Haniaea,  Kenonei,  Occoaea,  £iiiu>Dei,  Ediardoi,  Emmoim,  Bi^ii«i,  Oaiw- 
nea,  Sirclo*.  EniaoPi,  £donei,  Eddoiiei,  Haiciioci,  Aggonea,  SibeM,  Mellooei,  Ti- 
arcbonei,  Tiadoncs,  Pop)>onP9,  Temnionei,  Lannnnts,  Itonei,  Willonpi,  Sibones,  lUiD- 
tenet,  Lderdot.  Amaonei,  Bennniea,  MannonEi,  Folkerdoi,  Ntkkonn,  Wiardos  qae 
Tirorun  uoiaina  rridtaima  habeabir  in  FriiiaP  Quit  EUai,  Teaai,  Deddai,  Idai, 
Franwa*>  Modem,  Uoawai,  Lium,  Cjwent,  Witiaa,  Siitat.  Gela*,  Dudat.Tedu, 
Hmdw,  Hiuu,  Hisii,  E;a>,  Awai,  Telu,  Eiiat,  Iceaa,  Tracw,  Astai,  Euai,  liami 
que  funiiiiaram .' " — Hiit.  lib.  ii.  p.  33. 
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r»t)ier  to  plMie  Ihote  who  could  distribote  rewards,  than  tbois 
who  sought  truth  aad  koowledge.  It  is  difficult  to  get  at  any 
facts  which  throw  much  light  upon  the  domestic  and  social  cou- 
dition  of  the  many,  about  whom  the  historian  seldom  occupies 
himself,  except  when  they  form  part  of  the  pageantry  of  power, 
or  can  be  made  to  add  splendour  to  the  splendours  of  the  few,  or 
die  one.  We  shall  rapidly  glance  at  the  different  works  which 
may  be  referred  to  as  the  best  sources  of  information,  though 
diere  is  no  one  among  them  (Schotanus  perhaps  excepted)  of 
much  real  value. 

Okko  van  Scharl,  who  lived  in  the  tenth  century,  wrote  a  quan- 
tity of  historical  matter  respecting  Friesland,  false  and  true,  dis- 
creet  and  foolish,  which  he  appears  to  have  recorded  principally 
from  the  narration  of  Solcke  Forteman.  Johan  Vlytrap  "  bet- 
tered and  renewed  "  the  work  of  Okko,  and  printed  it  under  the 
title  of  CAroMticAe  ende  waarachtige  Benchryving  van  Vrieslatit; 
and  Vlytrap'a  labours  were  yet  more  elaborated  by  Andrew  Cor- 
nells, of  Staveren,  who,  in  1742,  published  a  new  edition,  with 
emendations  and  corrections. 

Sjoerd  Pieter's  work  De  Frisiorum  Antiquitate  et  Ongine, 
(Franeker,  1698,)  is  a  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  volume.  He 
also  wrote  a  Latin  description  of  Friesland,  which  is  rarely  seen 
and  rarely  sought. 

In  the  l6th  century  Ubbo  Emmius  wrote  the  History  of  Fries- 
land,  Rerum  Frisicarum  tlhtoria,  (Lug.  Bat.  16 16).  His  work 
is  that  which  has  furnished  the  best  materials  to  his  successors, 
and  is  tlie  best  up  to  the  period  in  which  he  wrote. 

Winsemius  is  honoured  by  the  notice  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
viewer, who  might  have  spared  the  sneer  with  which  he  speaks  of 
bt>  language,  or  at  least  should  have  spelt  his  words  correctly, 
when  he  condescended  to  quote  them.  The  Reviewer  flippantly 
says  of  the  Netherlanders  in  general,  "  Carent  vote  sacro — They 
have  no  poets."  Indeed !  Is  "  the  learned  Tbeban"  sure  of  this  ? 
Has  he  deigned  to  inquire?  Even  so  said  the  priests  of  Arampoora 
to  him  of  the  Golden  Foot  and  the  White  Elephant,  wh^n  he 
inquired  who  made  the  splendid  robes  of  English  origin  which  he 
wore,  "  Island  barbarians  behind  the  mountains — smitten  with 
ignominy  and  the  curse  of  God."  Pierius  Winsemius  was  the 
historiographer  of  the  States  in  1622.  His  work  is  called  the 
Chronifjue  ofte  Historische  Geschiedenis  van  Vriesia)idC.  It  comes 
down  to  the  year  l6SS.  Its  stjie  is  bad,  and  its  matter  freijucntty 
trite  or  trifling.  He  also  wrote  a  Latin  History  of  Friesland  from 
the  time  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  (Leeuwarden,  1646). 

There  is  a  hlstonf  of  Friesland  in  Latin  hexameters  by  Martin 
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Hameen,  (Franeker,  1690).  It  is  a  confuaed  jumMe  of  fsbka, 
obacure  traditions,  and  marvellous  ttories,  in  wtiicb  the  "  illu»> 
trfous  men  and  illHStrioua  things"  of  Frina  are  chanted  in  venes 
like  this : — 

"  Godschalcumque  pium  Goslioga  stemmata  natam. 
Id  campis  Asis  Cammengha,  Ockyngaque  rero 
Sicco  el  Watio,"  &c. 
Schotanus  is  the  best  known  of  the  Frisian  historians.  His 
folio  is  a  household  book  in  Frieiland,  and  with  its  plans,  maps, 
and  tables,  his  description  of  the  country  is  very  instructive.  He 
quotes  largely  from  the  old  laws,  but,  like  some  of  our  own 
garrulous  chroniclers,  seems  best  pleased  when  he  has  trifles  to 
discourse  about.  His  history  comes  down  only  to  the  year  1584. 
Foeke  Sjoerd's  Beschrijviug  van  Oud  en  Nieuw  Vriesland,  la 
two  volumes,  has  little  merit  either  historical  or  literary.  He 
had  industry  enough,  but  do  learning.  He  published,  in  1768,. 
bis  liiitoruche  Jaarboeken  in  five  volumes,  which  brings  the 
bbtory  of  Friesland  down  to  the  year  1447.  His  works  contain,, 
however,  a  tolerably  complete  list  of  the  authors  who  have  written 
OD  Frisian  history,  and  in  this  respect  his  luleiding,  or  latroduc- 
tion  to  his  Jaarboek,  is  particularly  valuable.  He  is  the  last  of 
the  Frisian  historians.  An  attempt  was  lately  made,  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Van  Leeuwen,  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  go- 
vernment for  the  production  of  a  provincial  history.  The  prefect 
was  recommended  by  the  governor  to  the  minister  of  the  Home 
Department,  but  it  did  not  meet  with  favourable  attention.  There 
is  much  curious  matter,  and  many  interesting  documents  are  to  be 
found  dispersed  through  the  provinces,  or  collected  in  the  different, 
municipal  archives. 

The  Laiidboek  of  Kempo  van  Martena  (Annuel  ofte  LaiiJ- 
boek)  was  written  in  J 53 1,  but  not  printed  till  1782,  when 
Schwartzenberg  rendered  a  great  service  to  the  historical  literature 
of  his  country  by  the  publication  of  the  Groot  Placaat  en  Charter 
Boek,  of  which  Kempo's  labours  form  a  part.  Schwartzeaberg's 
folios  (four  of  which  appeared  during  his  life-time,  and  the  fifth, 
edited  by  Herbell,  and  bringing  down  the  materials  to  16B6,)  are 
a  valuable  collection  of  the  charters,  decrees,  and  public  docur 
tnents  of  the  province,  written  both  in  Frisian  and  Dutch.  Her- 
bell died  after  having  completed  one  volume.  Baron  Schwartzen- 
berg also  printed  a  folio  volume,  entitled  Fan  Friesland  Beni- 
ficiaeU  Botken,  giving  a  detailed  description  of  all  the  benefices  and 
church  lands,  of  which  the  reformation  bad  deprived  the  clergy; 
but  the  states  of  Friesland  being,  or  pretendmg  to  be,  greatly 
alarmed  lest  the  history  of  coofiscationR  should  disturti  the  qutet 
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pOMessioD  of  (be  coofiacated  property,  obtained  the  au[q>ressioD 

of  the  work.  No  apprehension  could  be  more  chimerical  than 
that  bji  which  they  justified  their  arbitrary  interference.  As  some 
numbers  of  the  work  are,  however,  in  eise,  the  labours  of  the  col- 
lector and  compiler  are  not  absolutely  lost  to  the  world.  We  have 
bad  a  copy  of  this  volume  before  us. 

Peter  Thaborita's  Hiitorie  van  Friesland,  lately  edited  by 
Visser  and  Amersfoordt,  in  the  Archives  of  Frisian  history,*  is  an 
important  addition  to  our  historical  possessions. 

We  do  not  propose  to  treat  much  at  length  on  the  ancient  lawa 
of  Frisia,  but  refer  to  the  article  in  the  Edinbui^h  Review,  to  the 
jisega  book,  and  to  a  small  volume  of  Wiarda,  which  appeared 
to  us  one  of  the  most  interesting,  though  the  least  known,  of  his 
erudite  productions  on  the  Vpstalboom,f  whose  history  has  always 
strikingly  reminded  us  of  the  Oak  of  Guernica  of  the  Biscayana. 
It  is  pleasant  when  the  tales  of  freedom  are  associated  with  Uie 
beauties  of  nature.  Liberty  has  more  than  the  "  two  voices"  of 
the  sea  and  of  the  mountains — the  trees  of  the  forest  have  been 
aacred  to  her;  and  Dodona  has  respired  to  her  inspirations. 
The  "  free  Frisians,"  the  title  by  which  the  race  is  always  distin- 
guished, meeting  under  the  branches  of  the  oaks  of  Upstal, 
listening  year  after  year  to  tlie  popular  laws,  and  discussing  the 
modifications  which  time  and  experience  suggested  for  their  im- 
provement, are,  in  our  minds,  among  the  most  interesting  objects 
of  the  olden  times. 

We  must,  however,  observe,  that  we  doubt  the  very  remote 
origin  of  tlie  laws  of  the  Asega-hook,  which  profess  to  be  contem- 
poraneous with  Charlemagne,  or  even  or  higher  antiquity  still, 
that  is  to  say,  "  a  confirmation  by  Charlemagne  of  a  more  ancient 
bill  of  rights."  In  their  present  form  they  must  be  some  centuries 
posterior  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne;  in  fact,  we  know  of  no 
Frisian  MS.  of  a  period  anterior  to  the  I3th  century,  though  the 
introduction  to  Gysbert  Japicx  speaks  of  works  many  centuries 
prior  to  this.  Whether  these  are  trauslatious  into  the  Frisian  tongue 
from  the  Latin  is  very  uncertain.  The  question  is  one  which  i» 
warmly  discussed  to  die  present  hour,  but  we  are  rather  disposed 
to  opine  that  the  Latin  laws  are  the  translations,  inasmuch  as  the 
rude  metrical  form  of  many  parts  of  the  Frisian,  has  quite  the 

•  Ardiirf  nxr  VcdtrlmiJi^  »  imtmitiimi  Vritdit  GmlMata.  Omlktid  m  Tml- 
haidt,  U/MnDtnamtU  detr  U.  W.  C.  A.  Viiter  &  AmeiifbocdL  S  tuIi.  Lecuwudeo. 
181(4  i  IBrt. 

t  Tiiin  foine  UrkcR  aHer  Fmnm  it  thel  hinenKijrn  to  gadcni  koou  tc  Vpalab. 
bon*.  TlieyMlen  biH  tbrn  PiDiten  wiki  anila  tliel  mm  Ihrne  Ihrr  bjreihe  iJle  th> 
Riacbte,  tbet  ths  Fraa  luelde  icoldcD,  'k(  leng  moii  cng  riucht  beten  wuie  itiet 
Rcblerc  lelte  tnda  d<>>  tlirt  btlrre  faeeldc.    Lawi  at  UpiUlboom. 
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character  of  an  original,  and  not  of  a  version.  Tliej  begin  with  a 
very  rigmarole  story  about  patriarchs,  saints,  and  emperors ;  and 
Hke  many  of  the  productions  of  the  middle  ages,  blend  in  strangfe 
confusion,  religion  and  mythology,  fable  and  history,  priestiy  in- 
tolerance and  popular  rights.* 

Charlemagne,  as  has  been  often  remarked,  was  one  of  those 
popular  and  victorious  princes  from  whom  nations  wish  the  merit 
of  deriving  their  institutions.     Iliere  is  an  old  Frisian  fragowDt, 
introductory  to  a  law,  which  speaking  of  King  Pepin,  says — 
"  And  sin  sunu,  thi  miDnera, 

Kerl  hi  was  mmnera. 

And  hi  was  bettera 

Hi  stifte  and  sterde, 

TriwB  and  werde. 

And  hi  tette  thera  keaega  jaft, 

Andere  alle  luide  kest. 

And  loodriacbt 

Ande  allera  londe  eccnm  siu  nacht." 
In  a  similar  style  do  some  of  iheir  laws  end — • 
"  Vx  send  ta  lincht — 

En  ik  ben  self  twera  en  Godes  knincht, 

Thisc  riucht  keran  Fresa ; 

And  bad  hein, 

Kert  ti  bebbane, 

And  te  heldane  i 

To  heipe  and  to  nethnm 

Alle  Fresuni. 

Forlb  scele  wisse  bnlda. 

And  God  sccl  wisa  walds 

The  recbte  and  tbeg  gtitha, 

And  alle  nnriuchte  thing  sell  wi  fbrmulha." 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  Frisian  tongue  was  ever  synony- 
mous  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  as  spoken  in  Englaud.  There  is 
evidence  enough  of  resemblance — none  whatever  of  ideality. 
Ttie  affinity  is  great,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  English 
teachers  made  themselves  well  understood  by  the  Frisian  people, 
who  received  most  of  their  religious  instruction  from  the  bishops 
and  priest.s  who  from  our  island  visited  the  continent.  The  sub- 
division of  language  into  dialects  is,  we  imagine,  of  much  higher 
antiquity  than  it  is  generally  deemed  to  be.  The  influence  of 
literature  reconciles  ^em,  breaks  down  their  varieties,  and  pro- 
duces out  of  the  whole  an  idiom  in  which  their  peculiarities  are 
swallowed  up  by  the  overruling  influence  of  the  whcrie. 

*  WierddM  poblrsbed,  in  ITSI,  two  Friiiui  ilitatn  oF  comidinble  antiqoitj. 
Muthiu  *on  Wicht'ii  toIdik  ot  IhC  La«t  of  WrsI  FrirsliM  (printed  *l  AuiicU) 
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The  Frisian  laws  lay  down  the  rights  of  property  in  the  follow- 
ing words : — "  Thet  is  thet  forme  londriuckt  utler  Frisirta,  thet 
aliera  tnonna  hwek  an  sina  «ada  besille,  and  an  sina  eina  kauuit 
utnberatiad,"*  and  their  definition  of  morality  is  sweeping  enough : 

"  Thet  is  altera  londa  fere  thet  ter  nen  mon  erge  ne  dne."f 
Some  of  the  laws  are  amusingly  put : — "  If  Peter  mean  to  smite 
Paul  wiUi  a  stick  or  a  stone,  and  Paul  run  away,  and  Peter  follow 
him,  and  Paul  stumbles  and  breaks  his  leg,  then  shall  Peter  be 
held  guilty,  because  he  did  that  which  it  behoved  him  not  to  do.;Jl 

The  form  of  taking  an  oath  was,  to  raise  the  hair  on  the  left 
side  of  the  head  with  the  left  hand,  and  to  place  upon  it  the  two 
first  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  and  "  then  shall  the  Asega  (judge) 
administer  the  oath. ' 

These  are  the  occasions  on  which  permission  is  given  to  break 
through  the  church  door  without  the  authority  of  Uie  bishop. 
1.  Where  B  woman  is  abused  in  the  church.  S.  Where  a  man  is 
dying  and  asks  for  extreme  unction; — and  3.  Where  the  key  is 
lost  when  a  child  is  brought  to  be  baptised. 

The  law  against  unpremeditated  patricide  or  fratricide  Hounds 
awfully,  both  for  its  pity  and  its  punishment.  "  If  a  man  in  a 
passionate  mood  shell  smite  his  father  or  his  mother,  his  brother 
or  his  suter  to  death, — to  him  shall  no  priest  write,  but  long  as  he 
lives  shall  he  wander,  and  weep  and  fast : — or  he  shall  abandon 
the  beautiful  world  for  ever, — he  shall  go  to  a  cloister, — become 
die  servant  of  the  abbot,  and  do  as  it  shall  be  commanded  hiro  :— 
bnt  never  more  shall  lie  enterthe  House  of  God  with  other  Chris- 
tian people — he  must  stand  behind  the  door,  and  supplicate  for 
die  mercy  of  the  God  our  Lord."  ^ 

Some  of  the  laws  are  poetical  in  their  composition,  as  well  as 
humane  in  their  character ;  for  instance',  that  for  the  orphan  which 
has  lost  its  father :  "  The  third  necessity  is — If  the  child  is  stark- 
oaked,  and  houseless,  and  exposed  to  the  dew,  or  the  mut,  and 
the  cold  winter; — and  every  man  goeth  to  his  garden,  or  into 
his   house,    or  to  his  own   comer — as   the  wild  beast  seeks 

■  Thii  iilhe  lint  right  of  ill  Ftiiiani,  tbit  erer;  tdid  pouen  U;  owngoodi,  ud  it 
li)^  own  baring!  be  nnniblMid. 

t  lliii  u  proper  for  ml]  ]and>  Ihit  no  man  eiil  do. 

t  Wann  Fctrns  PanJuin  will  achlieu  rdcr  $chnijten,  Bnd  Piului  nimpl  de  flagt  unb 
de  Kliluge  tbo  Tcrloepea,  uid  P«tn>  folget  cm  tia  dkI  Mocken,  mod  Paulni  hit  and 
IveikteeD  been  edcrwcli  indem  feriget — lo  ii  Fcirui  ichaldig  wente  he  dede  dkt,  du 
cm  nicht  heboeide  llio  doen, 

i  JshwisBiinne  feder  unne  moder  ainne  >vci(erieftli*  sinne  brotbn- onit  butgpiui 
mode  todode  ileith  u  ne  nil  hhu  nen  PreMere  tkriia,  bota  alu  longe  ure  libbe  ikil 
hi  woadria  uid  kiiapa and  fi?itia.  JeHha  hitkil  aliethera  ilieiieskeiiaiiralde  otilniida, 
•od  gunga  anna  en  clatter  and  wertba  tha  abbele  underdeDoch  and  d 

Him 
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the  holtow  tree  and  the  shelter  of  the  moantuiu  to  protect  il> 
life — while  the  jearless  child  cries  uul  weeps — mourning  tu 
nakedness  and  homelessnesa ; — and  its  father,  who  should  have 
screened  it  from  hunger  and  the  winter's  cold  damps,  that  he,  so 
deep  and  dark,  under  four  nails,  and  under  oak,  and  under  earth 
concealed  and  covered — then  must  the  mother  dispose  and  seU 
so  much  of  her  child's  posesaions.  and  watch  over  it  so  long  as  it 
is  voung,  so  that  frost  and  hunger  may  not  destroy  it."  * 

The  Ten  Comniandments  are  thus  recorded  by  one  of  the 
Frisian  law-givers. 

"  Tkrt  ertlc  bod :  Miuaa  t/tixne  God  fort  Jeder  atdt  modtr  natk  vtidxn 

Tktt  oihfr  bod:  Minna  Ikiane  tmcrUtcna  Hie  tii  lelva. 

Thet  thrtdde  bod:   Fira  tkcna  saniuindei  end  there  hekhe  degan. 

Thttjiarde  bod :  Minna  iAinnafedcr  end  moder  hu  tia  longe  Ubbe. 

Tketfifte:  Thet  thu  the  noaiet  ne  ovxTkore. 

TM  teyle :  Thet  thu  nenne  mon  ne  tie. 

Thtt  togende :  Thel  thu  noviet  tie  stele. 

Thet  achlende ;  Thet  thu  tH  tiowet  tie  rarere  ne  netifdetk  vkktc^. 

Tket  HutgemU :  Thtt  tin  menet  tkinet  emcrittewa  nioei  ne  gerige  ne 

Thtt  tiatde :  Thet  thu  ntntt  thhui  timcniiema  goiet  ntjert." 
But  they  are  given  rather  differently  in  Uie  preface  to  die  Aa^a 
book,  and  with  another  orthography. 

Thel  wai  thet  eragU  bod :  Thm  God  thet  it  thi  etia,  ther  tUpperere  kinml- 
'  riiet  and  irtkrikt*  tham  tkalter  thjaaia.  Thet  wat  thet  taede  bod ;  Thm 
ne  tkaU  iMnet  Godet  noma  nawet  idle  yttfa :  thrmtki  send  tii  urMen 
aitevKnetha.  Thet toas tiet thredde bod :  Tha tkaltjna thme iefega numan- 
di,  hu  anti  God  hint  re«te,  tha  hi  eskipan  hede  kimutriie  ind,irtiriit  theivmbe 
dcaUa  jerne  JiJta  Ihene  hdfga  tmandi.  Tket  vxu  tket  fmrde  bod :  Thm 
tkalt  ena  thinne  feder  and  thine  moder  thetla  thette  langor  tibbe.  Thet 
vxu  thet  Jifle  hod:  Thu  vc  skaUneniie  momlage  dua.  _  Tket  was  thet  tale 
bod:  Tku  ne  tkalt  nen  hor  tha  nen  aoerkor  dva  buta  mith  thiaere  <^a 
■ame  ikaitu  godilike  libba.  Tket  was  thel  sjiigande  bod :  Thu  ne  sialt 
tune  tkpKtthe  dua,  and  ne  tkalt  nawet  jeria  wa  tkinei  (wntkerstena  hard, 
tier  Iht/on  tjnekta  nmatt  inertia  ne  nmgw.  Thet  wat  tktt  acitunde  b«d: 
Tiu  ne  tkalt  nen  unrjticii  tjueh  dua.  Thtt  was  thet  pjugunde  and  thtt 
liandt  bod :  Tkit  tkalt  minnia  God  tiint  skippere  with  renere  Airta  and 

■  "  Djo  tredde  imd  i> :  Ah  dul  kind  i>  aJ  lUknakFii,  jefta  huusfao,  cade  dan  (lie 
tin  tften  nebel,  cnde  aide  wlnlir  oeiikonit,  to  Imii  alJcr  iDanickocii  sjn  hoT,  cndciyn 
bum,  code  an  wuninne  galeii,  eiide  da  wjlilt  dierieket  djn  holla  barn  Hide  itr 
hcrslia  hej  uldeer  hel  ijn  l_yl'  oenb<^i»ld«  niej ;  to  vetiiel  (ode  Kryt  dat  ujijerige 
kind  cnde  wjrji  dan  >yn  nikfna  Ivac,  CDd<r  ij'ii  hDuilaci  en  t;u  fudci'.  drer  liim  red* 
■Cnld  Id  jenM  djn  bouger  irnde  wjnier  nebil  caJd  dal  hi  w  dipe  ende  dinnr,  ntilta 
fiower  neylen  iiunder  Ac  ende  ooder  da  ccrda  balolen  rit  belncfal,  au  inoct  dio  moder 
ber  kiudci  rerwe  tctta  ende  aella,  oai  dat  hio  da  bebield  hablie,  aide  bilwter,  abo 
laiigio  hit  onjciig  it,  dalbel  ucn  fonle  iwr  oen  lionger  iiact  furruir." 

It  will  he  vtrv  nbtiuui  tlixt  Ibii  law  it  much  noie  nioden)  than  the  otber.  Tbo 
language  it  bairiloljaiidiicd. 
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MiMe  mUeratflM  lite  fit  fdM.  Tiaie  tOa  bodo  beabaatkaile  tikt  oHura 
bodo." 

Id  1617,  Sibrand  Siccama  published  at  Franeker  a  collection 
of  the  Frisian  laws  io  Latin,  of  wbich  a  second  edition  was  printed 
at  Leipzig  in  17S0.  Siccama  was  bom  at  Bolsward  in  1570,  and 
wrote  many  works  on  Junsprudence,  of  which  Professor  de 
Wal  has  given  a  list  in  bis  Uratio  de  Claris  Frmte  Juriscmmltis 
(Leeuwarden,  1825.)  Tlie  old  Frisian  laws  continued  in  force  till 
tbe  Suon  period,  when  they  were  superseded  by  the  Statulen  en 
Landrecktai  of  the  Saxons. 

Fron  the  end  of  the  Bfteentfa  century,  down  to  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth,  there  is  an  absolute  blank  in  the  literature  of 
Frieslaod.  No  name  of  an  author — scarcely  a  fragment  of  the 
language  is  to  be  found  through  which  can  be  traced  the  changes 
which  are  so  remarkably  prominent  in  the  writings  of  Gysbert 
Japicx ;  *  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  language  in  a  veiq/  perfect 
state  must  have  existed  ready  formed  athishands.  Hisgeoiuswu 
not  creative,  nor  are  his  writings  many, — but  he  possessed  great 
facility  of  versification,  remarkable  re«lines8  of  expression— and 
turned  to  account  the  riches  of  a  language  which  afforded  &im  all 
the  materials  for  the  expression  of  every  shade  of  thought  and 
feeling. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  Gabbema,  the  historiographer,  com- 
plained that  no  one  was  to  be  found,  who  would  redeem  the  lan- 
guage of  his  country  from  oblivion  ;  and  as  the  most  acceptable 
service  he  could  render,  he  published  with  that  view  the  works  of 
Gy$beTl  Japirx.  Tbefirstedition  was  printed  at  Bolsward  in  1 668, 
-^tbe  second  at  Leeuwarden,  I68I, — that  wbich  professes  to  W 
the  third,  with  llie  date  Franeker  1684,  being  only  the  Leeuwarden 
edition  with  a  new  tide  page.  The  edition  of  1821,  which  we 
have  placed  at  the  head  of  our  article,  coutains  all  the  writings  of 
Gysbert  Japicx  in  the  Frisian  language — (his  Dutch  compwitions 
bave  very  little  merit) — consisting  of  sundry  poems,  ballads,  and 
•ongs — Translations  from  the  Psalms, — a  short  aud  very  im- 
perfect Frisian  grammar  in  Latin, — a  fragment  on  the  Frisian 
alphabet, — a  specimen  of  the  old  Frisian  tongue, — some  of  tiie 
author's  correspondence,— the  story  of  Dorilis  and  Cleonice,— 
and  a  translation  of  Mornay's  Essay  on  Living  and  Dying. 

Wassenberght  published  in  1793.  an  academical  Thesis  on 
the  life  and  writings  of  Japicx.  One  of  his  objects  was  to  trace 
Ifae  influence  of  the  ancient  poets,  and  especially  of  Anacreon, 

*  ErtB  if  die  Fact  can  be  nwd*  out,  (whkb  we  bcliere  ii  cuuwt,)  Uiil  Uie  diilectt  of 
Eut  and  Wnt  Prinlaod  wtie  one  and  tb«  taoie. 

-f-  or  WiMenbergh  an  inlereiting  account  1>  contained  in  tbe  Namtia  de  Vita  et 
Scripii*  Et.  Weuenbe^h,  b;  Pnifeuoi  J.  W.  de  Cianc.    rnneko',  18t8. 
VOL.  III.    NO.  Vt.  T  T 
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CalnUaa  and  Horace  on  the  Frisian  bard.  Hera  is  wme  ez-> 
aggeratioo  in  the  praises  he  bestows,  and  we  suspect  Japicx 
knew  YSTj  little  about  thoie  fountains  of  claisical  knowledge,  from 
wbidi  he  is  supposed  to  have  drawn  so  liberally.  He  probablj 
received  that  sort  of  iiutniction,  which  has  for  some  centuries 
been  communicated  to  all  in  Holland,  who  are  tolerablj'  at  ease. 
That  he  knew  Latin  is  certain;  it  would  be  then,  as  now,  an 
almost  needful  acauisitioa  for  a  Dutch  achoolmaater  in  a  con- 
siderable town.  He  had  intercourse  with  many  of  the  learned  of 
his  day,  and  Latin  would  undoubtedly  be  the  medium  of  corre- 
spondence; he  quotes  Latin  frequently — so  to  t^uote  was  the 
prevailing  taste  of  his  time ;  but  the  passages  which  have  been 
brought  together  to  show  how  tborou^ily  he  was  embued  by  the 
true  spirit  of  antitjuity,  prove  nothing  of  the  sort-  He  has  no 
pretensions,  and  makes  no  pretensions  to  be  subline.  He  is  the 
poet  of  simple  nature,  in  her  social  and  domestic  visitatioru,  a 
moral,  often  an  emphatic,  but  never  an  exalted  writer.  The 
harmony  of  his  verse,  the  appropriateness  of  his  phraseology,  the 
tones  of  virtuous  feeling  which  are  every  where  present,  recom- 
meod'fiini  to  our  sentiment  and  to  our  affections.  Even  his  early 
amorous  poems  are  ttr  less  tainted  than  those  of  his  contempo- 
raries with  the  lubricity  of  passion.  As  a  monument  of  the  lan- 
guage, ^1  his  works  are  exceedingly  valoable, 

Gysbert  Japicx  (the  name  betokens  Gilbert  the  son  of  Jacob, 
surnames  beii^  then  unknown  in  Friesland.)  was  bom  at  BoW- 
ward,  in  1603,  and  died  there  in  1666.  An  undoubtedly  antique 
and  veracious  portrait  of  him  exists  at  Amsterdam,  in  the 
possession  of  Profe>sor  Eoopmans,  one  of  the  few  literary  men 
who  have  paid  attention  to  the  Frisian  tongue.  Its  eKptettion 
is  that  of  hundreds  of  English  faces,  particularly  of  the  sasM 
period,  tinged,  however,  wi^  a  gloominess  very  unlike  his  poetry, 
but  probably  the  result  of  indisposition.  He  was  schoolmaster 
and  parish  clerk  at  iJolsward,  and  though  little  known  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  Friesland,  his  countrymen  elevate  him  abote 
all  the  writers  of  Holland ;  even  over  Hooftand  Vondel  who  were 
his  contemporaries.  That  his  life  was  much  disturbed  by  bodily 
BuflFering,  we  gather  from  his  correspondence.  Though  now  un- 
known or  forgotten  beyond  the  limits  of  Friesland,  in  his  day  be 
must  have  had  great  reputation,  for  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
many  eminent  men,  and  especially  that  of  Simon  Abbe  Gabbema, 
the  historiographer  of  Friesland.  Frsnciscus  Junius*  took  mp 
bis  abode  with  him  for  a  long  rime,  for  the  express  purpose  4rf 

*  Den  grooleii  Juiiiui,  "t  orakel  (kd  **el  Uien. 
Quani  in  &uliloaM  ■Mil  en  Iccide't  n><  (jeuouui. 
Ii  4pp»*n  lliil  while  ia  Trirdwd  hs  look  ihe  nme  of  Nidtbna  Aguioniat. 
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atudj^ng  the  FiinKD  tongue '  uiider  hU  ttupicea,  and  it  waa  pto- 
babty  under  flie  roof  of  the  poet,  that  the  philologist  wrote  th« 
papery  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  UDiv^rsity  of  Oxford,  and  are 
DOW  ID  the  Bodleian  Library.*  All  GyHbert's  compoaitiong  re^ 
present  him  in  the  moat  amiable  point  of  view ;  thej  breathe  the 
beat  aentiments  of  courtesy,  kindness  and  beneficence. 

It  was  the  custom  of  Japicx'a  time  for  men  to  take  to'ttiem- 
velves  some  motto,  as  their  rule  of  life ;  Sljuecht  and  Rfuecii 
(right  and  upright)  was  the  device  of  Japicx,  and  a  very  appro^ 
pnate  one.  All  the  facts,  which  can  be  gathered  from  his  own 
wTitinga,  and  all  the  stories  of  tradition,  represent  him  in  the 
most  airiiable  point  of  view,  and  were  it  only  out  of  respect  tor 
the  Teoeration.  which  in  Friealand,  universally  attaches  to  his 
name,  "  a  household  word  familiar  to  the  tongues"  of  alt  the 
inhabitants,  we  should  hold  ourselves  justified  in  making  bia 
writings  better  known.  In  our  minds  his  beat  composition  it 
bis  "  Grandmother's  Sea-anguish,"  which  ha«  been  translated 
into  Dutch  by  Bilderdyk,  and  by  Koopmans,  and  which  vre  shall 
give  at  length  in  a  free  version,  wishing  rather  to  preserve  its  spirit 
than_it8  verbatim  form. 

lyack  Moart  Set  Xtigtte. 

WUif  DOBora  will  dtlTa  (be  unnl  i  "  I  will  be  i  Dunkirk  mer. 

Will  to  tee  the  world  will  tnvel,  SJiim  Ihal  uli  Ukc  wide  wtm  oocr, 

WilliiwnrjofUwpluiight  LAOghing  it  the  (torn  III  lee"— 

Bum  the  ploogb,  ind  bkM  the  cittle.  So  he  Miied  Ibe  •hutiI  md  bannn, 

Will  will  hnr  the  billow*  rMtIo,  And  the  Ami,  tlio'  lieroes  mui  her. 

Will  will  be  ■  bno  now.  Sto  iio  truer  nun  than  he. 

••  St>y  at  home } — let  cowqrd*  do  it.  On  (he  thotr  hh  mother  mefl  bja, 

St»TM  !■«■?•— and  (U7  loTMit;  Loug,  O  I-  long  b«r  fun;"  kept  Ina 

Drag  tbr  birtow     dug — md  die  t —  Inngcd  in  ilie  wiiery  bier. 

No)  I'U  go  iitd  hnnt  for  konwledge.  Kepi  him — bnt'twufiMj  oqlj. 

All  the  wotld  ihall  be  m;  coUeni  She  wi>  there — Ibere  lile  and  lonelj: 

Thoniuidi  do  to — wh;  not  H  Bat  ber  Williun  wu  notthen.  ' 

•■  Tbee  I'll  faHow,  noUe  Felerit  "  Will  I"  ibe'crM,  "  01  tBdramtiB|t 

Tboa  wen  BoWcr br  and gfcater.  Will!  O  whitht*  art  tbwi  iiWDiigt 

Than  Ibe  noblnl,  bonw-knpt  lord.  Will  l-r-and  is  the  wotld  too  mill. 

Battling  like  ao  ancient  Babvi,  Will  t  mj  head  willi  thouiiht  it  ihikiog, 


Wbombi 


Will  I  mj  li«ut  with  grief^u  breaking, 


■  Thii  culleciiou  Entitled  (eccordlti^  10  the  catalogue)  of  Fn'tWo  Poetry,  Fritidn 
Lawi,  with  hii  own  Annotatioaf,  a  Friiian  Dictionary,  and  lome  Tnets. 

The;  are  numbered  In  Ibe  caUitague,  3IB9,  SttO~t1.  and  Stt6. 

Vcrj  Riin'r  Intcreiting  patticaUr)  reipedins  Jaiuiu  and  his  famtl)'  an  in  lb« 
e^odile  J. Guil.de  Crane;  Oratiode  VosioroBi^DlofnnMjne  Famflia,  ukdIo  pnaNitim 
XVII.  iniigiii  eruditioidi  laude  clara,  oplime  de  literia  apud  |ioiienii  mlam  oiceiw. 
GroningK.  18tl, 

t  The  original  bos  IPi^  (Ware)  deiienatins  the  reatleHnesa  of  the  hero. 

t  Ortatt  Pi*r— the  Graol  Fier  of  Sie  Hdlandera,  oaa  of  the  moat  £unou  of  Ihdt 
■aTil  beiDca  of  the  wilecnth  century. 
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"  Tlwa  the  ua  raOi  load  and  Imder, 
Shnmdnig  bidovi  •hrood  the  AnmAur, 

Mantling,  movnting,  aiiaglingi  mad  ; 
WaTM  in  uptnine  waTci  fntbmtbe  Iheto, 
Wbile  Ihe  gtcat-Aih  ton  bencatb  then. 

Solemn  ww  laMima— jat  ladl 
"  Now  tbej  Sing  tiwai  up  to  bnToii 
Now  ID  dccpcM  depth*  are  driieo, 

Heateo  and  bell  aie  ipoRiDg  here. 
Sbipntcck'd  bark ! — can  augtat  arail  her? 
O  ttu  melancbol  J  Htilor  I 

Warei  bia  grare-ploce  and  bit  bier! 
"  Horrid,  borrid  thoagbt  to  waken — 
Tlui  tbe  IJfs  thai  Will  bat  takem  ; 

Ha  it  Bu  that  dreadful  ana. 
Wb7  »  nub,  aad  whj  to  tUlT, 
Wbr  not  build  thj  forlane,  Will;, 

Oal  of  baij  ttaffickiie  I ' 


Hb  it  on  tba  fiene  w; 
01  Ilea 


Diicord.  darknett  and  deipair. 
Death  u  there,  I  tee  him  wreitJe  ; 
Lo  I  be  flingi  tbe  cruhing  Tciirl, 

On  tbe  maddened  breaken  there. 
"  Tbougbllf  It  Will  I  wh;  oouldit  ihou  tall/ 
Ffom  the  green  ■heep-cotered  •■llej. 

Where  iweet  maident  ung  aad  tniUad? 
Birdi  amoog  Ibe  green  ¥iood  witching, 
In  tbe  ttreanit  the  fiiho  catching, 

Clianng  game  acrou  tbe  wiJd1 
"  Notegijiof  rich  flowert  Ihej  bound  thee, 
Braochet  of  fair  fiuiti  the;  found  tbee, 

More  Ihm  thy  detire  would  gain ; 
Death  it  on  the  watet,  ibou  wearett 
Foil;-!  wHlike  plume*— and  deaivll 

All  n;  woidi  are  ipent  bi  rain. 
"  Well  theo— 111  to  beiTen  coramend  tbae. 
Hi;  it  blett  thee — and  befnend  [be«. 

Let  no  mitchieF  lo  thee  come ; 
1  will  pra;  that  Ood  will  u*e  thee, 
Wbeii  the  wbirilng  *alEn  Utb  thee. 

And  hit  angeli  gnide  thee  home. 
"  Will  deniet  roe.  Will  deceiTet  ma. 
Will  neglects  me.  Will  he  leaiei  ne, 

Wilt--<0  heart,  how  imrd  thj  beat') 

Jspicx's  Address  to  the  Sun  is 
"  Wolkomra'  &eu(da  fence  wiid,   . 
Haed-leacbl  oeiTe  Mterrcn, 
Oriento-kruwd  in  blomme  ltd, 


Midit  the  billowi  at  the;  meet. 

"  And  I  tlirill  with  ai^tb  thaUng, 

When  I  tee  thoM  billow*  bre^iqi, 

High  ai  miuniaiat,  deep  aa  delli  i 
Cab4et  tnapping,  laaiti  are  cmhm^ 
And  tbe  watei  like  demon  dashing. 

Fiercer  at  the  teropett  twellt. 
"  Sbriekiand— dlencel  Song  from  ocotn. 
On  a  dif;  no  Toice,  no  motion 

Of  Ibat  clanoui— 4ial  a  breath ; 
Wildl;  jet  the  waiet  pit;  round  ber, 
O  ibe  thock  I — I  tee  her  nwoder — 

Tbon  bait  done  th;  deed,  O  Doatht 
"  Can  it  be  that  laartal  CKMurc, 
Boond  for  death  bj  law  of  oatim. 

So  piecipitatet  tbe  da;  ; 
Seeking  that  dark  doom,  which  nothk^ 
Whether  loring  death  or  loathli^ 

Nolhiag  can  tedace  or  tta;. 
*  Yet  the  hnrrieane  It  qaiet. 
And  tbe  breaker*  ceaic  to  riot. 

When  God'j  mandate  bid*  tfaem  ccate. 
He  from  death  bit  pre;  oft  vixea. 
Ship  and  toult  with  gentle  brecast 

Wafti  into  a  port  of  peace. 
"  Shall  not  pcajen,  and  aoogt,  aitd  pniao, 
Wait  Dpon  bit  naow,  who  laiiat 

Blenin^  from  the  seed*  of  woe ; 
Yet  I  for  me — m;  heart  it  thawing 
Into  h;mn>  ibal  aweetl;  Sowing, 

Bring  rafre*hineol  ai  the;  flow. 
"  In  tbe  darke*!  hour,  if  brightnem 
Shine — bow  Ihanklea  if  [he  lightset* 

TliBl  mittniit*  Him  ,—1  wiH  bend. 
Bend  in  gratituda  and  meeknett. 
God  will  men:;  find  tar  weakneatl 

God,  «;  father  and  n;  friend  t 
"  Tr;  him,  trntt  him,  tbe  coDtroUer 
Oftbe  waTet — ilie  thooder'roDer, 

Lord  of  ttormt,  aod  touree  of  Ubi; 
Will  than  jretretan— O  keep  bin. 
'"P"    ' 


H;ai 


l>;o' 


.eag  d;'t  al  oer  ijocht, 
dawwe  b  mine  unljocfal; 
ri'tfjld  bemieltet, 
f  goad  o'er  itricllet. 


rill  (ball  vetretan- 
wiU  watch-I  will  u,  ^ 

Lore,  prepare  Ifa;  wdconui^  kiti  f 

curious  collection  of  epithets. 

Welcome  jo;  of  tbe  world  ! 

Head  (rohng)  light  over  the  itan^ 
Father  of  green  plant*  and  ftowert. 

Meter  of  our  ;eari ; 
HeiTeu'i  eje  Ibat  all  o'eneea. 
That  chase*  our  miitt  and  dewi; 

Which  adomi  our  6eldi, 

And  o'entrewt  them  with  gold. 
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'  KcTlM  in  Iwmpe  fcmia  dej,  Culdl«  and  lamp  of  Ibe  Jaji 
Uwie  fyiBie,  Jntejer,  OvI-hMar,  ice-lbaiicr, 

Sfonde-Muwiier,  drueggewej,  Uud  (dual)  itirrer,  wtj-dfi^ar, 
NKbl-in.fruUt-rorjner ;  Night'tnd-froit  chucr ; 

Ljnpper  oar  It  wiel  ml  dni*^.  Ltper  orrr  wet  ind  drj, 

IbiwDomrlnner,  anoNBei-dangj  Botrnd-ninner,  iMm  ilaw, 
y«  b  let  dUne,  £wlj  ind  Uts  ilaoe, 

WolkoBm,  miJkaiqm,  Suim  I  "  WelaxDC,  wekoue.  Son  I 

We  tfaink  this  picture  very  pretty : — 
Oo*atbcatjt    Yoa  ibdl  we,  Tbere  thai]  be  life  lb*  ipot  to  cbccr, 

A  piece  of  uinled  acenerj;  Tbe  friiking  kid,  the  gnuxtal  deer; 

Boiight  iiitli  ■  fortmie — walei,  gnm.  You  ihkJJ  hare  inovj  theep,  and  birdi, 

A  ftna,  ■  hilt,  ■  cox,  an  an —  And  loDiie'a  MiBl-iiitKiuing  wonh. 

But  1— for  aibing — oill  inpply.  You  ihmU  tet  HiBKim  giHiaa  grow, 

A  fairer  pkiura  to  jour  eye,  And  happT  ntain*  go  fbttli  to  mow. 

Tteldt  richer  than  e'er  painter  nrougbl,         Yon  ihaJI  l>a*e  change  of  lighl  and  ahade. 
Or  wonder-working  poel  tbongfal ;  Fairer  than  geniui  e>er  made. 

And  jonaiiall  lee,  the  mole  jou  look.  And  jon  ihall  hear  a  water-fall. 

The  niore  hright  pagei  in  the  book.  ^-     - .  .■.._... 

To-day,  tD-n>orrow,  it  (hall  poar 
Oat  bciBlie*  neTcr  leni  before,  me — 

Yoa  aball  mo  budi  and  bioaaos*  waWn^      And  nattiTe'i  ^aiion«  tablet  aee  I* 
And  calch  the  odon  tbej  are  ibaking. 
In  another  vein  he  says : — 

You  leave  me  tfaeo,  I  KC — God  be  your  guide ! 
Yet — blanderer  If  yet— one  parting  word  abide  ! 
Run  thro'  the  worid  : — u  thro'  the  land  you  nm. 
Thro'  field  and  forest,  orer  hedge  and  hill. 
Your  heart  and  all  its  griefs  are  with  you  still ; 
You  cannot  leave  them — they  and  you  are  one. 
You  may  change  place — but  pain  is  witb  you  ever; 
Change  but  yonr  heart — and  pain  sbaU  greet  you  never ! 
We  are  our  own  tonneators— otir  own  roes ; 
Firm  rirtae  laughs  at  all  that  can  be&U, 
Fixed  on  itself— a  strong  and  brazen  wall, 
Though  tbe  waves  dash  and  though  the  whiilwiud  blows.} 
He  haa  tbe  spirit  of  the  times  upon  him,  and  has  frequently 
sharp  satires  ilirected  against  the  clergy.     He  tallu  of — 
"  Priestly  gall, 
Tbe  bitUrest  and  the  worst  of  «U."i 
Japicx's  Pastorals  are  aoiou^  the  best  of  his  day.     They  h«v« 
little  exaggeration.     The  versification  is  sniooth  and   flowing. 
We  give  one  with  a  verbal  vision :  — 

"  Da  wier  ick  yn  myn  schik,  je  Feynten  t  'k  wier  bo  rydi, 
'K  tocbt,  ynne  wyde  wr&d  iz  niminen  mij  allyck. 


*  Y  ueanDe'  jod'  ited  in  achildene. 

t  SwteriMlle  (blockhaad). 

t  Sape  'j  fivtMi  Dej  'k  hei,  God  wol  jo  liede. 

i  "  Prioterljcke  gall, 

Dy  liet  de  Uttcrtta  h  boppe  aL" 
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Mya  FiiA,juwleret  ri>  myn  TnU}^^ntirutja  w^e, 
Myn  hert  oat  win*  so  licht.  en  goeseploram'  loe  't  tHIe, 
O  fyn-gouwne  eertle  jeer!  ho  red  rooDitu  hey  't  eyn  ! 
Wy  syUeD  meye  preaio,  wij  jottjen  meye  weyn, 
Ney  Oorehrytet  no,  den  ney  uwz  Ynskei  mygen, 
Oef  pey  taja  Yeme  oef  M6yto  dear  wy  den  ham  tie  kryggea, 
TAi  geuren  vry  ic  goed  to  geanv  mey  uwz  twKn, 
Ho  !  for  Graef  Hiodricks  iteat  voeo  wy  vm  lock.  iia«A  j&en." 
There  wm  I  in  my  happiness  (state)  yes  !  Peyntjeo !  I  ww  so  ridi, 
I  dioaght,  in  the  wide  world  is  no  man  like  me, 
My  Kntf,  you  were  aU — my  Ynts  yon  were  my  will, 
My  heart— that  was  so  light  a  gooee  plam«  could  load  it. 
O  fine-gold  first  year !  how  hat  runnest  thou  to  the  end. 
We  sailed  with  [the]  boat  (pram),  we  jolted  with  the  wain. 
We  Tiated  our  grand-fathers  and  our  loskes  families. 
Ant]  our  UDcles  and  aunts  to  get  our  household  goods. 
Thus  we  gear  the  [manage  with]  good  gear  (manageinent) — with  IB 

twain. 
Ho  1  for  Count  Henry's  state  we  would  not  t:bange  onr  lot ! 
In  his  description  of  a  country  life  he  says — 

Here  n*ne  is  scorned  as  awkward  or  ill-bredj 
Nor  by  fair  words — but  foulest  deeds--misled  ; 
Man  ^leaks  his  thought,  his  honest  garments  wears ; 
The  sage,  a  sage — the  knave,  a  knave — appears; 
And  all  the  license,  all  the  lies  of  state. 
Intrude  ho  jealoiuy  and  plant  no  hate !  * 
In  1823,  a  great  fealival  was  held  at  BoJaward  in  honour  of 
Gysbert  JapicK.  '  It   was    attended  ,by  all  the  iiterati  of  the 
province,  with  the  then  governor.  Baron  .£binga  fen  Humalda, 
at  their  head.     The  poet's  bust  was  placed  in  St.  Martin's  church, 
and  all  the  sons  of  Frisian  song  were  inspired  on  the  occasion, 
so  that  a  volume  has  been  collected  of  their  contributions,  and  of 
sundry  matters  having  reference  to  the  proceedings  of  the  day. 

We  remarked  (hat  Gysbert  Japicx's  writings  were  very  im- 
portant  as  philological  mateiials,  and  we  have  extracted  from 
them  some  words,  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  a  comparison 
between  our  language  and  that  of  Friesland,  as  it  eiiated  two 
centuries  ago. 

The  employment  of  the  modifying  particles  is,  as  la  most  of 
the  Germanic  idioms,  far  more  extensive  than  in  Etwlish,  and 
the  prepositions  become  an  integral  part  of  the  verb.  Mf{ayoo- 
pymous  with  of  or  offj  makes  ajhreckeri,  afdraeyen,,  ^gitn, 
afsotten,  rrfwachUn,  to  break,  draw,  go,  sit,  watch  off.  So  also 
£f-God.  False-god,  (,Abgott,  Tent.);  Be  (Anglic^ie),  bebkt, 

■  Hkr  nwM  tkfc  so  iwi  gawdi  ooa  itecke.— p.  7t. 
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6ebh»od;  bedycj^in,  bedyke,  (sorround  with  a  djke);  befuHgjen, 
befaaten;  hefryen,  befree;  be^ean,  be-go,  (tread  upon);  heglor- 
foerjen,  beglow,  (to  ipread  bnghtness);  btjeaa,  benve,  (transfer);  ■ 
bekemien,  bekeo,  (make  known);  beklaeyen,  beklaadjen,  beclothe, 
beclad ;  bekommen,  the  common  Geraianic  fona  for  to  come  at, 
(toobtaio);  beUbbjen,  belive,  (to  live  od,  to  CDJoy);  bemmnen, 
belove.  (Tbi§  verb  is  a  ramification  of  minne  (love),  most  of 
wfaow  dematives  are  lost  iu  the  German  and  in  the  English 
idioms ;  minne-lied  and  minstrel  remain,  but  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  Teutonic  dialects  the  root  and  ita  conjugates  are  constantly 
employed.)  i^-;)/aayfKR,  bepluck,  (collect  tbe  fruit);  bescham- 
jen,  beshame,  (make  ashamed);  6eie/tfn,  beset;  bestoppjet»,htitn^, 
(cover  up) ;  beslrt/ppjen,  bestripe,  (cover  with  stripes};  betinckjen, 
bethink ;  betcaudie/jen,  bewaiider,  (roam  far  and  near).  For 
lAagVicii  J'or);  forackten,  despise;  yiwtrwrfCTWi,  (for  another,)  to 
change ;  Jbrbelteren,  to  mend ;  forbreydjeii,  to  spread  ;  for- 
dtgeiien,  to  defend  with  a  dagger;  fordrincketi,  to  consume 
much  liquor;  fordwaen,  to  misdo;  forfaUchjeH,  to  falsify; 
JorJ'olgjen,  to  pursue;  yorgean,  to  pass  away,  (perish);  yorgrMt- 
Jtii,  to  become  grefit ;  for/teagjen,  to  mount;  J'orjeugdjen,  to 
grow  young,  also  foijongjen:  formef.rjen,  to  increase;  Jorjiyen, 
to  renew;  J'orpropmen.  to  prop  up;  forquickjen,  to  quicken; 
Jwvachtjen,  to  wait  for;  and  a  great  many  others.  Yn  (Anglici 
iiij;  yiidjiep,  very  deep;  ynfiertt,  from  afar;  yngoe,  thoroughly 
good;  ynljeave,  deep  love;  ynidmmen,  to  take  m;  ytisetten,  to 
plant;  ytuwictle,  very  sweet;  mit,  (mis,)  miidied,  miwleed;  mis- 
jalUn,  uncomfortable;  miz-gang,  misgoing;  miz-moed,  discou- 
ragement; mizlreastig,  mistrusting;  mU/yk,  unlikely;  oer,  (over,) 
oerbly,  overblythe;  ofrboadig,  overbanking,  (overflowing); 
oerflean,  overfly ;  oergreat,  overgreat ;  oerkrefhgten,  to  over- 
BtroDg,  (subdue);  oerljeafite,  over-belovedst ;  oerlockig,  over- 
lucky;  and  so  in  hundreds  of  words.  On)  (Teut.  tim),  around, 
about,  as  ombnicikjen,  hew  around:  on  (Anglic^  un),  as  onbuw- 
ne,  unbound;  onj'ree,  (i.  e.  unpeace,  disquiet):  and  so  with  onder, 
nnder,  and  various  other  participles. 

A  few  words  of  remarkable  affinity  are  the  following : — grtai, 

freat;  have,  (possessions);  haip,  heap;  him,  him;  her,  her; 
ird,  herd ;  hearsl,  harvest;  hoarz,  horse,  sometimes  written 
horse:  hoed,  hood;  trek,  eke;  apk,  apple;  Bern,  cbitd, (bairn) ; 
bier,  bier;  bregge,  bridge;  cay,  key;  ca  or  kuw,  cow;  euptr, 
cooper;  duey,  dough;  davtren,  to  fade,  (a  word  still  preserved 
40  Devonshire — a  davered  flower);  drift,  drift;  ear,  ear;  ey- 
lan,  island,  (probably  from  ey,  an  old  word  for  water);  Jier,  far; 
Jyld,&e]d;Jmger,  finger;  Jlacft,  6ah;^aegs,  Aan  ;  Jioede,  flood; 
gidu,  guide;  goes,  (and.  what  is  remarkable,  the  plural)  giej. 
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gooH,  geese ;  Aogve,  knife,  (Ao^  is  still  used  io  soomi  part*  of 

upland);  jdd,  eQ,  (old  age);  eg.  edge;  jier,  yeu ;  kern,  kerod; 
idjckebo,  (an  inteijecdon  used  in  Devonuufe,  where  it  is  pro- 
nounced cachipo,  denoting  an  awkward,  left-handed  fellow); 
klaey,  claj;  klange,  clang;  kleate,  c\o\it;  korlehae,  cutlass; 
kuuu,  Cupid ;  (can  Cosy,  loving,  be  bence  derived,  if  not,  wboicet) 
leaf,  leaf;  ted,  lack;  {je^ip,  leap;  ioam,  loam;  lock,  lock,  (of 
hair);  mig,  mag;  moarn,  morning;  mouwe,  mow;  near,  near; 
mb,  nib;  neulle,  nail;  naag,  enough;  noax,  nose. 

One  of  the  remarkable  peculioiitiea  of  the  Frisian  t(»2ne  ii 
its  power  of  heaping  up  epithets — a  power  which  G.  Japicz 
sometimes  employs  with  great  success;  «■  for  example,  (Eg- 
^/oero^'m,  eye-glowing ;  ai-fjuecktAciasle,  all-fight  conquering; 
nacht^grm-gnacU,  night-grim  terror;  ar-glauze-pretUU,  honour- 
glancing-state;  rin-.Ureammeifioe,  stream-running  river;  Jotno- 
ua»-nimmendrjaen,  giftless  taking-giving,  (i.  e.  taking  gifts  and 
making  no  return) ;  $linger-Jjoerig-v>ter-lkbt,  flung-fierf-weather- 
tigbt,  (i.  e.  the  hurled  lightning).  A  description  of  the  se«  runs 
thus:— 


xvxtler, 


Suwi-ntiDX'tniBZ-  iol-rbol-iobble-tob,' ' 
the  buzzing,  rushing,  foaming,  topsy-lurvy-tossing,  toiling  sea; 
nacht-iit^roast-J'orgeyer,  night-and-frost  driver,  (the  sun);  mack^ 
rttt-b^earte,  night-  rest-beads  *  (i.  e.  prayer) ;  dey  dear,  day  clear, 
(mid-day). 

Walter  Gribbert's  Wedding  is  one  of  the  best  productions  in 
ihe  modem  Frisian  tongue.  It  was  first  printed  iu  1712,  under 
the  following  title : —  Waatze  GribberU  Britoff;  dot  t's  acKt  aerdige 
en  gemeugli/cke  UUkonutent  vertoonendeden  slechten  Boeren  arra, 
plompe  leeden,  ende  drollige  reden:  seer  Geneuchlyck  en  verma- 
eckeli/k  om  te  lesen:  in  't  ptatte  Friesch: — gedruwckt  tidddeaynne 
wraad.f  It  is  a  comedy,  translated  from  the  Westphalian  idiom. 
Wassenbergh  published  an  edition  of  it;  he  wrote  a  valuable 
preface,  but  he  was  not  aware  of  its  origin. 

Jan  Althuysen  published  a  volume  of  very  dolorous  rfaymiugs, 
in  1755.  He  completed  some  of  the  unfiDished  Psidms  <^ 
Gysbert  Japicx.  The  book  is  entitled  "  FrUsche  Rtftnkry: 
•Lioawerd,  (Leeuwarden),  1 755.  It  is  as  heavy,  though  not  quite 
so  bombastic  as  Sir  Richard  Btackmore.  No  human  patienoe 
can  tolerate  his  dull  meanderings. 

*  The  won)  b«il  Drlginall;  meuil  primer — la  (eU  hb  bead),  to  nj  U*  pnjen— 
■wMch,  M  i>  «(H  kiioim,  w(ra  rocLoned  bj  ibc  bead)  of  tbe  ra«j>. 
.     t  W*llCtGribbcrl'iWedclingilhUii,ci|;htplea>uitalKlprelt^Kenis(eiitnacc)), 
(howiu  llie  wa;  oTilie  Ion  bowi,  ibdr  clawnith  nMOuen  and  conicaJ  uiinp — ntj 
'agmableuxl  pleuarBblefo  read.    In  la*  FrW*.    Printed  in  tbe  nldit  at  tba  verid., 
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Tbe  liDguflge  fau  nndei^one  OHuidcrable  changes  since  the 
time  of  Japicx.  The  Dutch  is  gradually  making  inroads  aa  it, 
aod  in  a  few  generationB  will  probably  overwhelm  it.  It  is  not 
used  any  where  for  the  purposes  of  instruction,  whether  scholastic 
or  predicatorial :  and  Uiough  the  Frieslanders  of  the  open  coun- ' 
try  still  employ  it,  they  only  do  so  in  the  absence  of  strangers, 
abd  seem  to  attach  to  it  notions  of  inferiority,  which  can  have 
had  their  origin  only  in  the  contempt  with  which  those  who  have 
not  understood  it  have  been  accustomed  to  treat  it.  The  circle 
of  diose  that  ttpeak  it  becomes  more  and  more  narrow.  The  old 
Jamtlies  which,  a  generation  or  two  ago,  made  it  a  point  of  pride, 
of  du^,  and  of  nationsUty,  to  employ  it,  have  ceued  to  do  so; 
and  the  language  must  be  considered  as  quietly  passing  away, 
as  the  ancient  British  language  decayed  and  was  eitinguished  m 
Cornwall,  three  or  four  generations  ago. 

An  attractive  part  of  the  Frisian  literature  is  their  proverb*, 
both  as  illustrative  of  their  manners  and  conservatory  of  their 
language.  We  have,  independently  of  various  small  printed 
collections,  seen  several  MS.  volumes,  consisting  of  many  thou^ 
sand  words  still  employed  by  the  peasantry,  or,  as  they  are  called, 
the  Boere  Fries.  We  shall  give  some  of  them,  with  translations 
and  explanations  when  necessary.  They  will  hardly  be  deemed 
unworthy  of  preservation. 

Amme  brea  u  swkta-  azmemmt  kaeke.  Nurse's  bread  is 
sweeter  than  mother's  cake.  A  warning  to  mothers  who  do  not 
nurse  their  children,  that  the  affections  of  the  infant  will  be 
transferred  to  those  who  have  the  care  of  them. 

A^  wera,  macket  Hera.  A  proverb  of  great  antiquity,  which 
.may  be  rendered.  Own  land  makes  grand — betokening  that  family 
honour  is  represented  by  being  lords  of  the  soil. 

Ax  d»  bergen  kealje,  dan  donaet  it  loetter.  When  die  moun- 
tains bnng  forth  the  waters  dance — t.  e.  One  great  event  is  fot- 
lowed  by  another. 

Az  di  moanefol  iz  tkyttt  dy  oeral.  When  the  roooo  is  fid,  it 
shines  over  all. 

Az  ick  witt  dat  myn  hioUtd  il  uuf  dan  off^e  '^  if  "O"  ''  jS^'f 
op.  If  I  knew  that  my  shirt  knew  it  I  would  offer  it  to  the  lire; 
i,  e.  If  my  secret  were  known  even  to  my  own  shirt  I  would 
bnnr  it. 

Az  tqy  di  buwter  ap  it  lanjitau,  dan  bimie  dytyennen  betjoend. 
When  we  find  butter  upoD  the  land,  the  chums  are  bewitched. 

Boette  des  wedelet  worp  xxi  molUsJbeta.  Beyond  the  profane 
heap  (of  ground)  twenty-one  feet  of  mould.  This  proverb 
records  the  ancient  Frisian  law,  that  there  should  be  a  free  padi 
to  the  village  church,  of  not  less  than  twenty-one  feet  wide. 
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■  'Brit^iknaedjafet  rfi  toiler  ta  da  door  wwt.  &itnfa  plant 
(Ldrpstkun  aquatfcam)  drives  tbe  tfaander  out  throngli  die  door. 
Ucfaeltema  (P.  C)  mj>,  that  in  some  parts  of  Friesland  he  hat 
warn  ibii  vegetable  hung  upon  the  bakonieB  as  a  preservative 
agatmt  thunder.* 

Cam  heat  nuif  Noach  yiaie  arciu  weast.  Cam  was  with  Noah 
in  die  ark.  The  Canmiogas  are  of  the  oldest  fomilies  of  Friedand, 
and  call  themselves  descendants  of  die  Canga,  who  are  said  1» 
fasve  visited  Rome  in  Nero's  time. 

There  is  a  collection  of  Frisian  proverbs  b;  Jacob  Henrik 
Hoenliif  of  Breda.  His  authority  is  not  very  great  on  matters 
of  criticism,  as  he  is  not  well  acquainted  with  the  language,  and, 
jts  vre  have  beard,  has  never  visited  the  country.  But  be  has 
^tbered  many  curious  matters  toRetfaer,  and  has  sometimes  in- 
genious annotations  on  bis  tests.  We  will  extract  a  few  proverbs 
^m  his  pages.  They  will  serve  to  exemplify  the  language  in  an 
instructive  shape. 

Aadjold,  aad  Ate,  aad  bra,  ttuU  ten  too/  to  rim.  Old  goM,  old 
liread,  old  hay,  are  well  by  one  to  stay. 

Aimamfrioun  it  almant  gick.  All  men's  friend  is  all  mm*i 
ibol. 

Xiwr  de  nviot  not  yte  mot  xe  krtcke.  He  vrho  will  eat  the  nut 
must  crack  it. 

Ej/H  hirt  is  gaud  mrd.    Own  hearth  is  gold  worth. 

Hoe  eeler  bam,  hoe  boeefisamer  twiegh.  The  higher  the  tree 
{beam)  the  more  flexible  the  branch  (twig). 

Krackjende  we^en  doetje  allerlangsl.  Creaking  waggons  eiH 
■dure  tbe  longest  of  all. 

Lattg/ettjen  U  nin  bra  iper^en.    Long  fasting  spares  no  bread. 

Lyis  lo  let,  foiie  to  let.    Little  too  late,  all  too  late. 

iiei/  lege  hannen  iit  qua  bauekeitfan.  "  With  em[me  hands 
men  may  no  hawkes  lure." — Chavcek. 

"Ntite  Boer  tibste  frioun  as't  kal  yne  groppe  Uyt.  TTie  neit 
boor  is  tbe  nearest  friend  when  the  cuf  lies  in  tbe  pit;  (ni, 
Scoltice.) 

'  NtM  ting  me^er  katt  atflten  tofan.  Nothing  in  baste  except 
to  catch  fleas. 

(Mt  de  hicke  is^fitmt  daam  soo  tint  oural  scfuep  en  laam.  If 
tbe  gate  is  from  the  dnm,  so  run  o'er  all  (both)  siie^  and  lamb, 
■i.  e.  if  the  gate  is  removed  the  flock  goes  through. 

'Det  't  U  attijdj'et  yn  itn  oomums  tchuytteL  'Tis  always  fat 
in  another  man's  platter. 
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unfair  cnoice — a  Waa,  or  to  iose  oneV  earsi  aaid  th«  maid. 

Wa  de  kiftiit  krie  wol,  dy  smifl  him  na  meg  de  tarn  Jarre  lwUe> 
He  who  would  catch  the  horse  does  not  amite  him  wiui  the  bridk 
9D  the  head. 

Wol  begnwn  is  hait  spuicn.     Well  begun  is  hastily  spun. 

Too  late,  we  fear,  to  redeem  what  ia  most  ioterestmg  io  the 
pbilolf^ical  fautory  of  Friesland,  but  still  in  time  to  rescue  much 
from  oblivion,  a  society  has  been  formed  at  Franeker,*  for  the 
purpose  of  historical,  antiquarian  and  lingual  researches,  and,  as 
we  trust,  with  good  hopes  of  success-  And  we  would  venture  to 
suggest  to  our  Anglo-SaiLon  students,  that  they  will  be  richly 
rewarded  by  devoting  a  portion  of  their  attention  to  the  Fitiiwi 
writers,  while  we  have  reason  to  know  that  the  Frisiwi  Society  is 
exceedingly  desirous  of  the  co-operation  of  all  those  who  feel 
interested  in  the  origin  or  history  of  any  of  the  Scandinavian  or 
Germanic  dialects.  The  society  has  directed  an  almanack,  ia 
the  ntauner  of  our  annuals,  to  be  published  under  its.  auspice*. 
It  has  proposed  various  questions  connected  with  the  local 
history,  some  of  which,  and  particularly  those  regarding  the 
Danish  irruptions,  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  cotemporaneou* 
bislQij  of  Great  Britain;  andjt  has  instituted. an  inquiry  into 
the  present  cultivation  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature  in  fjigland, 
and  whether  it  can  be.  made,  to,  producf)  t  beneficial  infiuence 
pn  the  Frisian.    It  is  greatly  to  be  wished   that  a  closer  com- 

Krison  should  he  made  of  the  three  kindred  lauguagw.  th« 
;landic,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Frisian.  Though  many  materials 
are  wanting,  ^ome  still  remain,  and  the  sooner  they  can  be  turnad 
to  account  the  better.  We  regret  that  Mr.  Rask  did  not  visit 
Friesland  before  he  published  his  Grammar,  as  he  travels  no 
where  without  gathering  knowledge,  and  never  returns  home 
without  diffusing  it. 

Of  the  character  of  the  Frisians  it  becomes  us  to  say  a  few 
words.  They  have  retained  much  of  their  ancient  simplicity. 
Their  nationality  is  remarkable.  Between  them  the  bonds  of 
union  seem  exceedingly  strong;  and  ibey  live  in  a  separate 
district  of  the  Netherlands,  alone  as  it  were, — an  united  and  • 
social  people.  They  have  a  quiet  and  composed  exterior,  even 
more  remarkably  so  than  the  Batavians,  but  their  faces  have  a 
much  greater  resemblance  to  the  people  of  England  than  to  those 
of  Holland.  We  were  exceedingly  struck  at  finding  ourselves 
on  one  occasion  surrounded  by  Frisian  portraits,  which,  with 

*  The  regulstioDi  of  Uie  Socitly  «m  mdUed  "  WeUa  m  het  prDTiaciMl  Frlucli 
GeiMouclwp  ler  Bcoercnins  dc>  FriCKfae  Geschieil-Osbdd  en  Tulkutde.'  Tb«  pf» 
■ent  Preadent  i>  Frofeuor  }.  W.  de  Crane  of  f  notker. 
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very  few  «ieeptioBi,  would  bwe  puied  with  a  phjraiogaooiist  for 

Atiglo-SaioQ  couDtensDces.  They  are,  on  the  whole,  less  affable 
diao  the  Dutch,  mora  iodifferant  to  the  opinitMi  of  Btrangere,* 
■Bcoaiplimeatary  io  their  courtesies,  not  very  accessible,  but 
when  a  traveller  is  well  iutroduced  among  tbem  Ibey  are  kindly 
but  Dot  profiuely  hospitable.  Tbey  resemble  the  Dutch  in  ap- 
pearing little  interested  in  public  eventa,  but  are  very  unlike  ihetr 
adventurous  brethren  (the  Hollanders)  in  their  rooted  tore  of 
home,  which  the  Fi-isian  seldom  abandons.  Industrious  and 
persevering  both  in  their  labours  and  in  their  affections,  ifaey 
generally  accomplish  what  they  undertake,  and  do  not  easily 
forget  either  the  love  or  the  hatred  which  has  once  taken  pos- 
•ession  of  their  mind.  Their  passiona  are  of  slow  growth  but 
permanent  when  developed.  Their  attachment  to  the  sttidjr  of 
natural  philosophy,  and  especially  to  maUiematics.'t'  has  been 
parttcukrly  noticed  in  tbem,  by  all  who  have  attended  closely 
to  tb^r  character.  Among  them  have  appeared  some  aatrimo- 
men  i^  profound  sagacity,  and  we  have  seen  calculations  of 
eclipses  and  of  the  returns  of  comets,  made  by  the  peasants, 
which  were  alike  evidence  of  great  patience  aitd  accurate  know- 
ledge. Some  inatances  of  it  are  ao  remarkable,  and  wilt  so  well 
aerve  to  illustrate  die  structure  of  their  minds,  diat  we  shall  stale 
a  few  particulars. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  works  of  modem  industry  and 
ingenuity,  is  the  Planetarium  of  Franeker.  It  has  lately  been 
purchased  by  the  goremment  for  the  use  of  the  Athenseum.  It 
was  the  work  of  Eise  Eisinga,  a  woolcomber,  bom  at  Dronrijp, 
in  1744,  and  lately  dead  at  the  age  of  84.  In  1774,  communi- 
cating his  thoughts  to  no  one,  he  began  to  fsbricate  that  com- 
plex and  beautiful  machine,  which  represents  the  motions,  and 
records  the  astronomical  changes  of  the  solar  system.  Hidden 
from  all  eyes — deprived  of  ail  encouragement— 4ie  completed  a 
work  which  has  been  the  object  and  the  admiration  of  all  who 
have  seen  its  correct  and  quiet  imitation  of  the  grander  move- 
ments of  the  spheres.  This  eitraordinary  piece  of  mechanism 
induced  Professor  Van  Swinden  to  devote  an  octavo  volume  to 

*  The  ci^rmioQ  might  perhipi  )wTe  been  iboiigcr.     Errn  lonrdi  their  Dstdi 
Bei|cbb«rt  ihej  hare  no  Iccluig  of  lining  ajmpilhjF.     OnA  of  tbeir  oLdut  provrriw 
■Itiilmlo  all  MiU  uf  luSering  to  their  cominiuiicitiDiu  with  Holland  : 
De  Lejdiclie  lape 
In  Haarleminei  tape, 
In  Schiere  iel, 
BilngI  Fiieslan  yn  't  w)d. 
Lejdrii  dolh.  ind  Haarleni  tap  (driiih),  and  SchEere  eel,  bnng  Frinland  jnlo  ■  well, 
t  Contull  C.  Ekanu,  Onitio  de  Friiia  Ingenioruni  MallitnMltcoTam  impclnia  feffli. 
Leurardia,  1809. 
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its  description,*  in  which  he  estaMbhes  a  corapnison  between 
the  Planetaria  of  Roemer,  Huygens,  Des^uliers,  and  Wright,  and 
gives  a  detailed  account  of  ita  operations  and  its  machinery. 

Scarcely  less  distinguished  than  Eisinga  was  Arjen  RoeloC 
Roelofs,  a  Frisian  boor,  the  constructor  of  the  two  largest 
tdescopes  in  the  Netherlands.  He  is  lately  dead,  after  writing 
nany  valuable  works  on  astronomy,  hydraulics,  and  many, of  the 
brancbea  of  natural  philosophy.  Nor  can  we  forget  a  peasant, 
Peyma,  who  is  still  living,  whose  volume  upon  the  Sea-Dykea 
of  Holland.f  the  most  wonderful  of  all  the  national  works  of  th« 
Netherlands,  merits  great  attention,  and  have  been  honourably 
mentiDOed  in  the  Governor's  Speech  to  the  States  of  the  present 
year. 

How  and  when  the  old  langu^e.of  Friesland  was  lost  in  the 
neighbouring  province  of  Groningen  is  a  question  we  cannot 
answer.  It  seems  to  have  been  extinguished  by  sudden  death- 
there  is  no  quiet,  gradual  hleoding  of  the  old  Fries  with  the  Low 
Dutch  dialect  now  spoken  there.  The  speech  of  the  pre- 
sent day  is  by  no  means  the  descendant  of  that  which  preceded 
it,  though  many  words  are  preserved  of  Frisian  origin.  There 
are  two  works,  lately  published,  which  may  be  consulted  on  the 
subject.  One  is  the  prize  essay  of  M.  T.  S.  Swagman  (Groningen, 
1827)  in  answer  to  the  question  proposed  by  the  Academy  of 
Groningen,  on  the  affinities  and  influences  of  the  Belgian,  Ger- 
man, English  and  Scandinavian  tongues  on  the  dialect  of  that 
province  ^%  and  the  other  the  specimens  given  for  the  better 
understanding  of  the  Groningen  dialect,  by  M.  T.  Laurman 
<Groningen,  1822).^ 

*  BniJirij>1ngd«rI.  U.  laiiSwindea  Tin  tea  Kunstituk  Tertxetdendc  een  wolledig 
bewegcUjk  HemelBgrslel  uitgcdaclit  en  veiTaardigd  dooi  Eik  Eiiiiiga.  Traneket, 
18*4.  i.e.  I.  H.  Tin  Sviiidni'i  DescriptuHi  at  ■  work  of  mR, afaowinit  the  conplele  luote- 
.■cut  tt  (he  Heaicnlj  ipliem,  CDDcdtcd  and  nmipleled  bjr  Eiie  Giiioga. 

t  Vertiindeling  over  de  bcite  wiJK  tiui  auilegeti  yao  ZeedijkFii  en  de  lierrormiiig 
dmelve  bijundcr  idci  betrekkiiig  lot  die  der  proiincie  Frialind — door  W,  vtu 
Pejnia.UndbDiiserieTcraurd.icc.  Fnnekir.  1 8(T. 

}  It  ii  ia  trnth  laj  nrwlj  Dulcb  :  but  we  give  a  thort  emaple  in  a  not  "—rrTHg 
epitapb ; 

Hier  UM  Her  Jan  Macarioi, 
Wat  poblicnt  nolariu*, 
Mai  imt  Uiv  Sophf;, 
Wai  nocb  publicker  u  hty. 
Here  lie>  Julio  Macaiiut — he 
V/u  a  public  nolaiy. 
And  hii  wife  Sopbia.  ilie 
W»  more  public  e'en  Iban  be. 
f  PratM  tan  Ubm  taaOaindip  Bifdr^en  M  btUr  kmaii  von  6tm  Tamgvoi  m  it  Pn- 
VMCtf  Crmnwn,  don-  M.  T.  l^urwn.  PrtdilianI  U  Waterbnik.  There  it  a  liuie  pam- 

Slet,  "  Da  Fmtwagtn,"  which  contUDi  apeclraeni  of  the  dinlcct)  of  Friolwid  and 
tiningcn,  and  of  Ihe  two  Tarleliei  or  Ibcir  capilati,  Leeuwardeii  and  Gronin^n.  See 
alto   Sdnatpraaffa  at  GnHBigfrlaiid  gnmltiidMU  n  dtn  Grvragtr  Tvmgtal,     Graningcn, 
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■  Of  Ae  Kriag  writen  of  Fnalrad  there  are  one  or  two  wboni 
we  unnot  ^assover  whhoat  particiilar  notice.  R.  PosthumuB, 
a  village  minister  of  Waaxena,  is  the  author  of  the  Prieuwcke  fru 
FruK%e  Rtfmmerele^ — GHqz,  (Groaihgen,)  1824.  He  has  also 
been  engaged  in  &  tranalation  of  Shalcapeare's  plays,  some  of 
which  we  have  seen,  and  deem  them  to  be  among  the  most 
ftithful  veraions  wbich  have  ever  been  produced.  The  tiiytbmut 
ii  throughout  preserved,  and  the  rendering  so  close  and  verba),  a* 
to  fit  it  for  B  text  book  of  the  language.  EVsthnmua  is  a  man 
more  likely  than  any  man  we  are  acquaintefl  with  to  redeem  ibe 
Frisian  tongue.  We  give — it  wilt  serve  to  show  the  present  state 
of  the  language,  and  as  a  comparison  too  with  the  Low  Dutch — ' 
the  last  verses  of  his  translation  of  Boiler's  (himself  a  Frieslander) 
beautiful  verses  io  the  Rhine. 

Neam  bij  dim'  ijerda  hjmaiel-iiUig, 
Viae  ateei  oou  wocht  op  roHD  gma : 
Ik  wenich  Httn'  »Up  terog  te  iredtn  lelt  'bin  Io  nin  oerlmk-iml  wiUig 

Of  d«  afgclegde  leveinbun.  Op  mijn  meflfijiiTie  iibbeiu-btmn. 

Ik  rckeu  iedrr*  dag  geiioniicni  Ii^  rvckeoje'  eleke  itrii  it  btoiWD, 

Uet  iDocilc  CD  tnneii  doorgesluofd.  Trng-ilon'e  monjle'-in  Irienneii-rid. 

GchI  dank,  niijrini.idcii  booei^  '1  hoofd.        G'ld  Unck,  nin  drBeijdcn'  ocrre  hoil' 
Bcedi  nwcr  dnii  vijf  pn  dcnlg  EOnncLi !  A]  mter  den  hjf  In  lrij(i[g  linnen  I 

Detijd  nit,  iltdmt  bergitraoin,  iDart.      Dc  Itjd  hUl  ai  diii'  brTg-sireun  fnrt. 

Dtuk  lucht  ni(jn  dooden,  UjligMtceiilel  ""        '     "  '"    -'--'---'  -  -  '  -■ 

En  dek  ook  terlung  mijn  ^beeiilp. 

There  are  tlir«e  brothers,  the  Halbersmas,  a  minister,  doctor, 
fUid  merchaut,  who  have  all  done  good  setvice  to  the  jpouog  litera- 
ture of  Frieslaud.  Under  the  pseudonyme  of  Gabe  Skroor,  tbejr 
printed  not  long  ago,  a  little  work  entitled  De  hope  Koer,  which 
IS  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  now-spoken  langttage,  though  the 
orthography  sometimes  appears  capricious,  and  not  suited  to  the 
derivations  of  many  of  the  words.  Justus  Halbersma,  of  Deventer, 
is  an  excellent  philologist,  whose  labors  will  undoubtedly  unravel 
many  etymological  difficulties.  He  i^,  we  are  mAtcb  pleased  to 
know  and  to  report,  engaged  oo  a  Frisian  Dictionary,  which  will 
be  a  work  of  great  value  and  importance  to  all  interested  in  the 

•  Call  e»rlh  an  Eden,  jo^nns  liratna ! 

Whose  palh-wav  amilo  "lih  rus;  Bovm) 
No  step,  DM  out,  of  all  depiried, 

Wuuld  1  rrtrace  of  nniilKd  htmn. 
My  daja  are  btett,  retnming  never, 

For  eterj  day  ii  drenched  in  mrt, 

ThaiA  Iwaien,  that  fiTc-and-thirty  leui 
Ak  with  their  HiTOwt  fled  fur  erer. 
Time  rolli,  a>  rulialbit  mountaiQ-tide, 

Prew  llglitly,  tomh !  my  loi'd  onet  orer, 

And  •Don  my  wearied  tdId*  com. 
Fallen,  and  rcpoaing  by  tbeir  tide. 
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atudy  0f  the  BacientEogliih  tOBgW'  In  etjOHilpgicBl  knowlfdce,- 
we  are  compelled  to  allow  that  most  of  our  dictiouary  makers  are 
sadly  de6cient,  aod  the  Friuan  dialects  will  afford  much  matter 
for  the  UiOFougb  uodenitandiiig  of  many  antiquated  words  oT; 
ffHins.  We  give  a  short  translation  of  an  ode  of  E.  Halbersma, 
beginning — 

Forjit  mij  net  az  bolle  wijotjea  waaije 
In  tk  ooD  't  Toer  mija  sankje  tjong : 

Az  kroete  weagen  't  gletkle  icbip  omaaije, 

Forjit  nuj  net  1 

TAB    SJULI»'S    SONG.  I 

Foi^t  me  not.  wben  midst  the  winds'  careering, 

I  poor  my  song  of  teaderoess  to  thee. 
When  o'er  the  waves  my  joyous  bark  is  ateering. 

Forget  not  me ! 
Foi^t  me  not,  when  million  stars  are  beamiag. 

And  tbc  fair  moon  is  shining  tranquilly. 
In  thought's  sweet  visions  when  thy  heart  is  dreaming, 

Foi^  not  me ! 
Foiget  roe  not,  when  all  those  stars  are  melting 

To  the  mom's  light — and  the  sun's  rays  we  see. 
Where  late  night's  lamps  the  firmament  were  belting. 

Forget  not  me ! 
Forget  me  not,  when  the  storm-spirits  waking. 

Make  war  on  man,  and  tempests  furiously 
Kllars  of  earth  and  dome  of  heaven  are  shaking, 

Foiget  qot  aw '. 
Vorget  me  not,  when  into  fitry  dashing, 

The  swarthy  billows  furrow  the  deep  sea, 
Wben  all  the  elements  are  fincely  clashing, 

Foiget  not  me ! 
Forget  me  not,  in  twiiigbt— mom  or  even. 

When  on  the  waves  the  stars  sink  smilingly  j — 
I  think  of  thee — as  saints  converse  with  heaven. 

Forget  not  me ! 

A  Bchoolmaater  at  Woiu,  (Salverda)  Bav«  out  in  1824,  a  sdmII 
collection  of  Frisiao  poetry,  entitled  illijke  Friesche  RijauJcet, 
There  are  also  written  by  him,  sundry  small  compositions  in  the 
Frisian  almanacks,  the  style  and  language  of  which  are  pure  and 
flowing.  Some  other  specimeos  of  the  modern  Frisian  poetry 
exist  also  iu  an  octavo  collection  of  poems,  entitled  Proeve  van 
Dkhtertjjke  Mengelittgen,  (Zaandam,  1822.)  written  by  a  Frisian 
Isdy  (Miss  Van  Asaen,)  and  F.  Deketh,  a  member  of  the  Liter«iy 
Society  at  Franeker,  of  whii^  we  have  spoken. 

For  those  who  want  informalion  as  to  the  statistics  of  Fries- 
Ibnd,  we  know  of  no  better  work  than  that  semi-official  one  en- 
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titleil  De  Tegetneoordi^  StMt  van  IVieUaml.  (The  PkmM 
State  of  FrieslaDd.) 

Connected  with  Friealknd  are  mui;  inquiiiea  which  we  ire 
wholly  unable  to  answer.  Were  the  languages  of  East  and  West 
Frieslaud  identical  t  When  was  the  Frisian  tongue  superaeded, 
and  bow,  in  Groninger-land, — which,  placed  as  it  is  in  the  centre 
of  ancient  Frisia,  would  ueem  to  be  peculiarly  well  situated  for 
the  preservation  of  the  tongue?  We  have  seen  documents  in 
Frisian  of  the  fifteenth  century,  written  in  Groningen ;  but  there 
are  also  thooe  of  an  anterior  date  in  Dutch.  The  most  complete 
obscurity  hangs  over  the  history  of  Frie>land,for  many  centuries. 
It  would  scarcely  seem  credible  that  the  date  of  an  event  so  im- 
portant as  the  formation  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  cannot  be  defined.* 

But  rest  we  here.  If  what  we  have  said  has  little  attraction  for 
the  general  readers,  we  would  fain  hope  it  will  encourage  some 
few  inquiring  students  to  go  more  deliberately  over  the  ground 
which  we  have  just  passed  through.  We  have  sought  in  our  pro- 
gress to  deposit  from  stage  to  stage  materials  which  the  philoso- 
phic philologist  may  possibly  turn  to  some  good  account. 

We  should  have  been  glad  to  have  spoken  more  at  length  oo 
the  pecidiarities  of  the  Frisian  people,  and  to  have  recorded  in 
minuter  details,  the  impressions  we  have  received  of  their  sim- 
plicity, urbanity,  and  hospitality,  to  have  spoken  of  the  inbabitanti 
of  Hindelopen  and  Molquenioii  retaining  the  dress  and  fflannen 
of  a  very  remote  antiquity,  to  have  accompanied  the  peasant  to 
his  boerepkiatt,  and  the  grietman  to  his  Hof,  but  space  ^Is  ks. 


Abt.  X. — Reise  Sr.  Hoheit  Uerzogs  Bemhard  zu  Sadisen  Wei- 
mar Eisenach  durch  Nord-Amerika  iit  den  Jahren  1826  tad 
1826.    (Travels  of  his  Highness  Duke  Beman)  of  Saxe  Wei- 
mar Eisenach,  in  North  America,  in  the  years  1825  and  1826.) 
Weimar,  1828.     2  vola.  8vo. 
Dues  Bebnasd  of  Saie-Weimar  is  ^e  youngest  son  of  the  late 
Grand  Duke,  and,  as  we  collect  from  some  inddeotal  state' 
ments,  about  thirty-six  years  of  age.     IJke  the  cadets  of  many 
other  noble  and  princely  Houses  in  Germany,  he  has  found  it 
necessary  to  seek  employment  in  foreign  service,   and  he  ins 
been,  we  observe,  lately  appointed  Governor  of  the  Dutch  Eaat 
India  possessions.     Few  Europeans  visit  the  United  States  for 
pleasure,  and  it  may,  we  think,  be  regarded  as  a  symptom  of 
coming  change  when  young  German  nobles,  educated  amidst 
feudalism  and  military  parade,  cross  the  Atlantic  to  study  the 
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s  of  tlie  American  democracy.  Hitherto,  from  a  very 
natural  prejudice,  which  induces  men  to  venerate  whatever  ia 
ancient,  the  couree  of  travelliog  haa  generally  ruu  counter  to  the 
course  of  improvement,  and  new  and  advancing  nations  have  sent 
out  crowds  of  travellers  to  old  and  declining  ones,  from  which 
they  have  received  few  visitors  in  return.  Greece  sent  multi- 
tudes of  travellers  to  Egypt,  while  Egypt  sent  none  to  Greece ; 
though  in  the  exchange  of  arts  and  knowledge,  the  latter  country 
had  beyond  comparison  most  to  gain.  At  this  day  a  hundred 
Englishmen  visit  Italy  for  one  Italian  who  visits  England ;  and 
yet  if  social  improvement  were  the  object  of  travelling,  an  Italian 
has  much  more  to  learn  in  England,  than  an  Englishman  in 
Italy.  On  this  ground  we  commend  the  good  sense  of  Duke 
Benmrd,  in  turning  his  steps  to  the  United  States.  If  the 
country  is  not  rich  in  curious  antiquities  or  splendid  monuments, 
it  presents  what  is  much  more  worthy  of  study,  especially  to 
statesmen,  a  social  system  novel  in  its  character  in  many  respects, 
and  which,  whether  good  or  bad  in  the  abstract,  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  a  more  rapid  developement  of  intelligence  and  industry 
thaa  has  ever  before  been  witnessed  in  the  world.  The  family 
to  which  Duke  Bernard  belongs,  ia  distinguished  for  its  politicu 
liberality;  and  we  find  in  the  volume  before  us  many  proofs  that 
the  course  of  bis  education  and  reading  had  made  him  feel  no 
Mnall  interest  in  the  history  and  institutions  of  the  North  Ameri* 
can  republic.  If  we  might  hazard  a  conjecture,  we  would  say, 
that  he  was  probably  smitten  in  his  early  youth  with  that  political 
enthusiasm  which  is  so  prevalent  among  the  young  men  attending 
the  German  Universities,  and  that  this  was  the  source  of  the 
desire  he  tielt  to  visit  the  United  States.  As  the  servant,  however, 
of  a  foreign  prince,  and  kinsman  to  several  royal  families,  he 
could  not  prudently  avow  very  liberal  sentiments,  supposing  he 
entertained  them ;  and  he  is  accordingly  extremely  reserved  upon 

Eilitical  subjects,  though  with  some  trifling  exceptions  he  was 
gfaly  pleased  with  the  people  and  the  country.  The  book  is  in 
die  form  of  a  journal,  and  consists  merely  of  the  notes  he  took 
from  day  to  day  while  travelling,  printed  almost  without  alter- 
ation. He  has  little  power  as  a  writer,  and  as  he  seems  to  have 
had  no  special  object  of  inquiry  and  research,  and  is  very  sparing 
of  general  remarks  and  reflections,  the  work  neither  conveys 
much  new  infonnation,  nor  possesses  any  great  interest  for  gene- 
ral readers.  In  Germany,  however,  where  books  of  the  kind  are 
less  numerous  than  witli  us,  it  will  probably  be  much  read.  He 
visited  every  thing  deemed  curious,  but  the  objects  to  which  he 
paid  most  attention  were  the  military  eitablisaments,  the  forts 
and  arsenals,  the  prisons,  and  the  humane  and  charitable  iBsli^ 
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tntioBs.  He  records  faitfifully,  and  often  at  the  expense  of  being 
tedious,  all  thte  visits  he  made  or  received.  We  cannot  sa;  ttivt 
he  presents  us  with  many  new  traits  of  Americsn  society,  but 
these  details  of  his  daily  intercourse  with  the  people  give  ns  a 
very  favourable  impression  of  his  personal  character.  Appa- 
rently he  carried  none  of  the  pride  of  birth  with  him,  but  asso- 
ciated with  the  republicans  as  a  well-bred,  good-humoured  gen- 
tleman would  do,  without  reserve  or  ostentation,  neidier  making 
use  of  his  rank  to  obtrude  himself  upon  any  one,  nor  to  rep« 
the  familiarity  which  is  permitted  by  the  manners  of  th«  people. 
As  we  have  no  room  for  long  extracts,  and  the  book  scnrcety 
affords  any  materials  for  speculation,  we  shall  merely  select  a  few 
facts  or  anecdotes  from  bis  numerous  details.  We  ought  to  pre- 
mise, that  he  spent  one  year  in  the  country,  and  visited  all  the 
creat  sections  of  the  Union,  including  the  extreme  Southern  and 
Western  states. 

In  the  Northern  States  nothing  seems  to  have  struck  him  with 
90  much  astonishment  as  the  great  nnmber  of  churches,  and  tbt 
rigorous  observance  of  the  sabbath.  He  repeatedly  remftrks  that 
he  had  nowhere  seen  religion  engross  so  much  attention,  and  yet 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  his  fixed  residence  bad  been  for  some 
tittle  in  the  Netherlands,  the  most  religious  comer  of  Catholic 
Europe;  and  that  before  he  went  to  America  he  spent  two 
months  in  England,  which  many  consider  as  the  str6ng-hold  cf 
Protestantism.  At  Boston,  where  he  landed,  two  things  sur- 
prized bim — the  personal  attention  paid  to  himself  by  republi- 
cans, among  whom  he  thought,  vefy  simply,  that  fats  title  and 
parentage  would  pass  for  nothing ;  and  the  interior  efegance  and 
luxury  of  the  houses,  which  he  thought  was  not  equalled  even  itt 
England.  He  visited  the  old  president  Adams,  then  in  his  90th 
year,  and  expresses  the  high  delight  he  felt  in  embracing  one  cX 
the  founders  of  American  independence.  He  remarks,  that  the 
early  settlers  had  denuded  the  populous  parts  of  the  country  to 
completely  of  wood,  that  it  is  now  necessary  to  plant  poplan 
ind  other  trees  of  quick  growth  for  ornament.  He  was  pleased 
to  find  that  in  New  England  women  are  educated  with  so 
much  care  that  they  are  even  taught  Greek  and  Larin,  aud  as  hi 
expresses  it,  are  thus  qualified  to  talk  of  other  things  besides 
fashions  and  local  occurrences.  We  wish  he  had  fthown  us  how 
a  woman's  mind  is  to  be  improved  by  a  smattering  of  two  lan- 
guages, the  full  possession  of  which  would  scarcely  open  up  to 
her  a  single  source  of  information  which  could  benefit  a  lemale, 
or  Ought  to  interest  her.  The  fact  shows,  that  in  New  En^and 
pedantry  prevails  over  good  sense  in  the  business  of  education. 
At  Utica,  in  the  Slate  of  New  York,  he  first  becomes  fully  aware 
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of  tlie  amazing  strides  with  which  civilisation  is  advaocing  in  the 
Dew  seltl^nents.  Id  1794,  a  single  alehouse  marked  the  spot 
DOW  occupied  by  this  town,  which  contains  4,000  iohabitaots,  four 
churches,  two  banks,  an  academy,  a  printing  establishment,  sever 
ral  bookshops,  and  three  large  hotels,  one  of  which  has  beds  for 
seventy  strangers,  and  is  generally  full.  Rochester  affords  a  etiU 
more  striking  example  of  the  creations  which  spring  from  lOr 
dustry  united  with  freedom.  This  place  which  had  no  existence 
in  1812,  now  contains  4,000  inhabiunts,  one  bank,  and  four 
churches.  At  Oneida  be  met  with  the  first  Indian  settlement, 
"  and  here,"  says  he,  with  much  naivete, "  I  thought  myself  Bi 
doilized  Europt,  for  a  crowd  of  children  followed  the  coach  beg.- 
ging,  a  spectacle  I  had  not  hitherto  witnessed  in  the  United 
States."  After  visiting  Niagara  Falls,  our  traveller  made  an  exr 
curiion  into  Canada,  where  he  thou^l  the  appedraoce  of  tb« 
villages  poorer,  and  the  march  of  improvement  much  less  rapid 
than  in  the  United  Slates.  At  Quebec,  he  found  party  disseo- 
vioni  running  high,  and  makes  the  remark,  that  Lord  Dalhousi«, 
according  to  report,  had  by  his  haughty  and  arbitrary  conduct 
estranged  the  hearts  of  the  people  from  the  government,  and 
greatly  strengthened  the  opposition  in  the  colonial  parliament. 

Ilie  second  volume,  which  describes  Duke  Bernard's  journey 
through  the  Southern  and  Western  states,  is  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  work,  as  some  of  the  districts  he  passed  through  have 
been  but  rarely  visited  by  travellers.  At  every  step  in  liis  progress 
Bew  proofs  presented  themselves  of  the  evils  entailed  on  the 
Southern  states  by  the  existence  of  slavery,  and  of  their  great  in- 
feriority compared  with  the  Northern,  in  knowledge,  the  arts,  and 
the  spirit  of  improvement.  At  Charleston,  he  found  that  pr^ 
cautions  were  taken  every  night  to  keep  down  the  negroes,  such 
as  are  only  resorted  to  elsewhere  in  a  town  besieged  by  an  enemy. 
Id  the  prison,  the  use  of  the  treadmill  has  almost  supplanted  the 
whip,  to  the  great  diss atisf action  of  the  negroes,  who  consider  the 
latter  as  by  far  the  lighter  instrument  of  correction.  The  Georgians, 
be  thinks,  deserve  the  bad  character  they  bear  to  the  United  State*. 
He  found  a  sinister  expression  of  countenance  common,  such  as 
the  traveller  observes  in  Italy;  and  all  the  inhabitants  have  the  pale 
com}4exion  which  bespeaks  an  unhealthy  climate.  AtSparta.in  this 
State,  instead  of  meeting  with  Lacedemonian  sobriety,  he  was  an- 
noyed by  the  insolcuce  and  drunkenness  of  one  Irishmao,  wiio 
drove  the  stage  coach,  and  the  ferocity  of  another,  who  made  an 
UBSuccesaful  attempt  to  rob  the  Duke's  fellow-traveller  in  a  taveni, 
•ad  dropped  a  dagger  as  he  retired,  the  Irish,  he  says,  are 
mreading  like  a  pestilence  over  the  United  States,  (wie  etne  boss 
Krankbeit  verbieitet,)  and  are  despised  even  by  the  Georgians. 
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Similar  statements  are  repeated  in  other  parts  of  the  book ;  and 
«t  New  Orleans,  where  the  people  are  proverbially  lax  iu  dieit 
manners,  Irishmeo  are  considered  too  disorderly  even  to  be  taken 
as  soldiers.  Such  is  Duke  Bernard's  report  as  to  the  reputation 
which  our  brethren  of  the  Emerald  Isle  possess  in  America;  and 
it  affords  a  presumption  in  favour  of  his  impartiality,  that  he  con- 
fesses his  countrymen,  the  Germans,  rank  next  to  the  Irish  in 
rudeness,  and  scarcely  enjoy  a  better  character.  The  Americans 
however  are  violently  national,  and  it  is  possible  that  in  their  com- 
munications with  foreigners  ihey  screen  themselves,  by  blaming 
the  Irish  for  outrages  they  never  committed.  In  the  state  of 
Alabama  our  traveller  passed  throueh  a  district  inhabited  by  the 
Creeks,  the  most  civilized  of  all  tlie  Indian  trU>e8.  These  Indians 
have  made  considerable  progress  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts.  Many  of  them  keep  slaves,  and  one  chief,  whose  residence 
the  Duke  visited,  had  no  less  than  300  negroes.  At  Cahawba, 
the  chief  town  of  Alabama,  he  found  the  Legislature  in  Sesstwi, 
and  the  senators,  in  consequence  of  the  poverty  of  the  place,  living 
entirely  on  salt  pork,  and  sleeping  three  a-bed !  The  celebrated 
colony  formed  in  this  district  after  Napoleon's  overthrow,  by  a 
number  of  expatriated  Frenchmen,  who  got  a  grant  of  land  from 
the  American  Government,  on  a  promise  to  cultivate  the  vine  and 
ibe  olive,  has  been  entirely  broken  up  and  abandoned. 

The  Duke  spent  several  weeks  in  New  Orleans,  and  relates 
many  interesting  particulars  illustrative  of  the  degraded  state  of 
the  coloured  population  in  that  town.  The  child  of  a  white  man 
and  a  mulatto  woman  is  called  a  mestize;  and  the  child  of  a  white 
man  and  a  mestize  a  ^artn-ooH.  The  latter  race  differs  very  little 
in  complexion  from  the  native  Americans ;  hut  though  they  are 
not  slaves,  such  is  the  taint  which  the  smallest  drop  of  black 
blood  is  supposed  to  carry  with  it,  that  the  law  regards  the  two 
races  as  entirely  distinct.  Many  of  the  female  quarteroons  are 
beautiful,  well  educated,  and  superior  in  Aeir  manners  and  ap- 
pearance to  the  white  females.  Their  charms  and  accomplisn- 
-ments,  however,  render  the  latter  only  so  much  the  more  jealous 
of  their  influence.  By  law  they  are  prohibited  from  marrying 
with  the  whites ;  they  are  not  allowed  to  travel  in  the  street  in  a 
coach  by  day-light;  they  dare  not  come  into  a  chamber  or  public 
room  where  a  white  woman  is,  nor  sit  down  in  her  presence, 
without  her  permission ;  and  if  convicted,  on  the  testimony  of  two 
witnesses,  of  any  breach  of  the  rules,  they  are  punished  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  slaves.  Some  of  the  quarteroon  girls  are  sent 
to  Europe  by  their  fathers,  where  their  manners  and  the  portions 
they  carry  with  them,  enable  them  to  form  respectable  matcbesi 
but  their  fate  in  New  Orleans  generally  is  to  live  as  mistresses  to 
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white  men;  and  in  this  capacity,  our  traveller  says  that  Ihejr 
conduct  themselves  with  b  degree  of  fidelity,  tnodeaty  and  pro- 
priety which  the  married  females  of  the  privileged  race  do  not 
always  exhibit.  The  castes  of  India  are  not  divided  hy  a  strongei 
line  of  demarcation  than  these  two  classes,  between  whom  nature 
has  scarcely  established  any  distinction.  He  witnessed  much 
drunkenness  in  New  Orleans,  and  learned  that  dinner  parties  and 
lialls  often  end  in  bloody  frays,  where  the  parties  fight  with 
daggers  as  well  as  fists.  The  Duke  was  present  for  a  few 
minutes  at  a  masked  ball  which  terminated  in  this  way,  and  where 
twenty  persons  received  wounds. 

From  New  Orleans  our  traveller  ascended  the  Mississippi  by 
a  steam-boat,  and  after  spending  a  few  days  at  St.  Louis,  pro- 
ceeded to  New  Harmony,  where  be  remained  a  week  or  mote 
with  Mr.  Owen.  He  has  given  a  vei^  detailed  account  of  that 
establishment,  which  even  then  (April,  1826,)  exhibited  many 
symptoms  of  dissolution.  The  attempt  to  make  persons  associate 
on  a  footing  of  equality,  whose  manners  and  education  were  ex- 
tremely different,  produced  disgust  and  mutual  aversion,  and  wai 
found  to  be  impracticable.  Many,  too,  who  were  friends  to  the 
system,  were  shocked  at  the  Sunday  balls,  and  the  entire  neglect 
of  religion.  Ludicrous  circumstances  sometimes  arose  from  the 
menial  offices  imposed  on  peraons  who  had  been  brought  up  in 
fashionable  idleness.  The  Duke  mentions  a  Miss  Virginia  D. 
from  Philadelphia,  who  was  playing  on  the  piano-forte  and  singing 
beautifully,  in  his  presence,  when  a  message  came,  announcing 
that  the  cows  were  waiting,  and  that  it  was  her  turn  to  milk  them. 
She  went  away,  says  the  Duke,  almost  weeping,  execrating  the 
.new  social  system,  with  the  much-lauded  equality ;  and  to  add  to 
her  vesation,  one  of  the  cows  trod  upon  ner,  and  another  dis- 
figured her  clothes!  In  the  course  of  his  journey  the  Duke 
visited  all  the  principal  German  settlements  in  the  United  States. 
He  found  their  language  much  corrupted,  and  he  admits  that 
Ihey  are  far  behind  the  Anglo- Amencans  in  intelligence  and 
enterprise.  They  are,  however,  an  industrious  and  thriving 
people,  and  they  are  numerous  enough  to  support  twelve  Ger- 
man Journals. 

Our  traveller  was  upon  the  whole  much  pleased  with  America, 
and  expresses  hu  intention  to  pay  it  a  second  visit  at  some  future 
period. 
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AsT.  XI. — Petition  da  Proprietaires  de  Vtgna  du  Dipariement 
de  la  Girottde;  adressie  aux  Chambrea,  et  Mevtoire  a  FAppui, 
■  pp.  10  et  75.    Bordeaux,     18S8. 

Thbbe  are  very  imporUnt  documents,  and  well  desenre  tbe  att«»- 
tion  not  of  tbe  French  only,  but  also  of  the  E^isb.  Besides 
throwing  a  gnnt  deal  of  light  on  the  cowJition  of  one  of  tlie  most 
iroportantbraDches  of  industiy  carried  on  amoDgst  oor  neighboura, 
they  ^ow  the  baleful  consequences  that  have  resulted  from  some 
of  those  prohibit<H7  regulaUons  enacted  by  the  French  govenimeiit 
since  the  Restoration,  that  have  been  the  subject  of  much  igno- 
rant eulogy  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel.  Id  this  point  of  view, 
indeed,  tbe  Petition  and  Mempire  before  ua  are  quite  invalua- 
ble. They  are  subscribed  by  no  fewer  than  ii,5&i  individuals; 
ootnprising  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  most  opulent  land- 
boMcra  and  cnltivaton  of  tbe  department  of  tbe  Gironde,  and 
■dveral  of  the  principal  merchants  of  Bordeaux.  Tbe  peti- 
tioners hardly  ever  indulge  in  theoretical  specalations.  Tliey 
confiiM  tbemselveB,  in  most  inatancee,  to  a  i^in,  and,  we  believe, 
an  nnimpeachable  statement,  of  facts.  Certainly,  however,  no* 
thing  has  been  published  Aat  sets  the  alter  worthlessness  of  die 
prolHbitory  system  in  a  clearer  point  of  view ;  or  which  noT« 
•triktngty  demonstrates,  that  whatever  advantages  it  may  confer  on 
Aite  or  more  branches  of  industry,  mast  be  obtained  by  the  in- 
fliction of  an  equal  or  greater  loss  on  others,  that  are  naturally 
more  advantageous.  I'his  principle  has,  it  is  true,  been  already 
repeatedly  denonstrated,  but  it  has  seldom  been  enforced  by 
practical  men;  and  it  very  rarely  happens  that  we  aie  able  to 
appeal  to  such  convn|ciug  and  irrefragable  proofe  of  its  opeiatioB, 
«s  those  accumulated  in  tbe  papers  before  us. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to  prove  by  iirgamMt, 
the  advantages  resulting  to  France  from  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine  I  it  seems  as  congenial  to  her  soil  as  the  sugar-cane  to  that 
of  Jamaica,  or  the  tea-plant  to  that  of  China.  The  superiority 
jof  most  species  of  her  wines  is  universally  admitted — they  are 
everywhere  in  deroand ;  and  such  is  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  m^nj 
parts  of  the  south  of  France,  that  while  it  is  admirably  fitted  for 
the  grouth  of  the  vine,  it  could  not  be  profitably  applied  to  any 
other  purpose.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  can  estrite^no  sur- 
prise that  its  culture  should  have  widely  extended  itself  through- 
out the  Southern  departments.  It  is  estimated  by  the  most  com- 
petent authorities,  that  tbe  quantity  of  wine  annually  produced  in 
the  kingdom,  anioiuits,  at  an  average,  to  about  forty'millions  of 
hectolitres,  or  1,060  millions  of  gallons;  that  its  value  cannot  be 
less  than  from  800  to  1 ,000  millions  of  francs,  or  from  32  to  40 
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miHuHM  itertiag;  and  diat  upwards  of  three  MiuioNs  of  bidi- 
viduals  are  employed  in  ite  production."  In  di«  department  <^' 
the  GirOBde,  the  population  of  which,  exclusive  of  the  great  con- 
raercial  city  of  liordeatix,  amounts  to  432,639,  no  fewer  than 
2tl6,000  iadnriduals  are  supposed  to  be  directly  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  of  tbe  vine.  Here,  then,  is  a  branch  of  industry  na-' 
torally  fitted  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  France,  and  in  which,  \a^ 
deed,  she  is  quite  unriTalkd:  a  branch  oi  industry,  too,  which' 
even  now  ai^Rirds  employment  for  diout  a  tenth  part  of  her  en- 
tire population,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  susceptible  of  indefinite 
exteaasioii;  affording  an  article  of  export  to  foreign  countries  in 
oonatant  demand,  asd  sufficient,  almost  by  itself,  to  balance  the 
largest  importstiong  that  could  be  made  under  the  freest  com- 
mercial  system. 

From  the  earliest  ])eriod  there  has  been  &  very  great  esporta- 
tion  of  wine  from  France,  and  particularly  from  Bordeaux. 
Daring  the  five  years  ending  with  lliS,  the  value  of  tbe  wine, 
bnmiy,  and  vinegar,  expofted  from  France,  was  estimated  to 
aBoimt,  at  an  average,  to  it6,767,500  francs  a  year.  In  1 778, 
during  the  American  war,  the  value  of  the  exports  of  the  same' 
articles  was  estimated  at  29,029>631  francs.  Tbe  consumption 
of  French  wines  rapidly  increased  in  this  country  in  the  years  im- 
mediately subsequent  to  1784,  when  Mr.  Pitt,  by  a  wise  and 
politic  measure,  greatly  reduced  the  duties  with  which  they  had 
previously  been  charged;  and  the  demand  for  them  was  also  con- 
siderably iucressed  in  Russia  and  other  coui^es  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  in  Amnica.  Lai^e  additions  vrere,  in  con- 
sequence, made  to  the  quantity  exported  ;  and  it  appears,  from 
tbe  official  returns,  diat  the  value  of  the  wnes  sent  irom  France 
to  foreign  countries,  on  an  average  of  the  three  years  ending  with 
1790.  amounted  to  32,368,500  francs,  and  that  of  the  brandies, 
vinegar,  Scc.  to  18,687.600  francs,  making  togetherneariy  fifty-ooe 
millions  of  Irancs,  or  above  two  millions  steriing,  being  an  increase 
of  about  twenty-two  millions  of  francs,  or  nearly  900,000/.  sterling, 
upon  the  quantity  exported  in  1778.  It  is  of  importance,  too, 
to  observe  tliat  this  great  increase  of  exportation  had  been  wbollj 
occasioned  by  the  extended  and  more  careful  cultivation  of  the 
vine  in  France,  and  by  the  growing  taste  for  French  wines  in  other 
countries,  more  especially  in  Great  Britain  and  those  bordering 
on  the  Baltic.  It  was  not  the  result  of  custom-house  regulations, 
bounties,  or  drawbacks.     On  tbe  contrary,  we  are  told  by  M. 

*  TbcK  eilinmlei  arc  founded  on  lUtencnli  In  ihe  jtfnwtra,  p.  6t,  and  pdoui. 
The<r  dilfciin  »n»  fen  reipecti  fromlhoM  giTcn  atpoge  365  of  thu  Nimitier;.bQt  in 
•D  liT  B  itac  qiteMiont  imdcr  ducwikia  txt  ioTglivd,  tJicM  diSbrcDcei  uc  of  oa  inporl- 
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Qiapti).  tbe  accuracy  of  whose  infonnatioB  cuBot  be  quc^ 
tioned,  in  his  work  eatilled  die  Parfait  Vigntrmt,  that  die  pro- 
duce of  the  duties  on  wine  exported  to  foreign  countriei,  amounted, 
before  the  Revolution,  to  £,600,000  irancs  a  year. 

Bordeaux  enjoyed  a  very  large  share  of  this  ezteosiTe  com- 
merce. Of  th&  total  exports  of  wine,  brandy,  8tc.  from  France 
in  1 778.  amounting,  as  we  have  already  seen,  to  the  value  of 
29,0^,631  Cranes,  those  from  Bordeaux  alone  were  valued  at 
17,0:17,189  francs.  The  commerce  of  Bordeaux  increaaed  pro- 
portionally to  Ihe  general  increase  of  the  wine  trade  previously 
to  the  Revolution.  At  that  epoch,  tt  is  staled  in  the  Memotrt 
before  us,  (p.  5,)  that  from  1,200  to  1,400  vessels,  belongi^  to 
the  different  Northern  states,  annually  entered  Bordeaux.  Tliey 
imported  the  different  products  of  their  soil  and  industry, 
canying  back  with  them  100,000  tons  of  wine,  10,000  pieces 
of  iHnndy,  5,000  tons  of  vinegar,  besides  a  large  quanti^  of  alk 
goods  and  other  products,  as  well  of  Frauce  as  of  her  colonies, 
amounting  in  all  to  about  300,000  tons.  It  seldom  happened 
that ,  there  were  under  100  sail  of  foreign  shipping  in  tbe  river, 
and  during  the  fairs  their  numbers  usually  increased  to  500  sail. 

"  Thus,''  say  tbe  petitioners,  "  tbe  department  of  the  Girande,  which 
would  have  been  almost  nothing  without  tbe  culture  of  tbe  vine,  was 
enabled  by  its  means,  to  make  its  natural  iterilitv  give  place  to  on  extra- 
ordinary fertility  ;  to  acquire  a  large  territoriU  value;  to  employ  and 
tapport  a  numerous  population ;  to  create  one  of  tbe  fint  cities  of  tbe 
kingdom,  and  one  of  the  first  ports  of  the  world ;  to  establish,  opon  that 
siagle  branch  of  indiutrf,  a  number  of  commercial  houses,  and  to  bring 
into  activity  a  still  greater  number  of  commercial  agents;  to  attract  to 
Bordeaax  a  crowd  of  strangers,  and  almost  all  the  flags  of  the  world; 
to  open,  in  this  way,  a  large  aod  constant  field  for  alinost  all  sorts  of 
commercial  transactions;  and  to  carry  on  a  very  important  share,  ini^ed, 
'  of  tbe  total  foreign  commerce  of  France." 


Such  was  the  flourishing  state  of  the  commerce  of  Bordeaux, 
and  consequently  of  the  foreign  wine  trade  of  France,  previously 
to  the  Rciolution.  That  great  catastrophe,  by  precipitating 
France  into  a  lengthened  and  bloody  contest,  in  which  her  war- 
like and  commercial  marine  was  almost  wholly  destroyed,  occa- 
sioned a  verj-  great  decline  in  the  intercourse  with  other  coun- 
tries she  had  previously  carried  on  by  sea.  This,  however,  was 
Ssrtially  compensated  by  the  great  extension  of  France  under 
Tapoleon,  which  opened  the  markets  of  Belgium,  Italy  and  hest 
part  of  Germany,  to  the  products  of  Frauce,  without  duties  or 
obstructions  of  any  sort.  When,  at  the  restoration  of  peace, 
France  was  reduced  within  the  limits  she  had  occupied  in  1789, 
her  prodift:ts  no  longer  found  a  free  vent  in  the  countries  now 
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referred  to,  being  eidier  prohibited  or  loaded  with  datieg.  But 
vh«t  she  had  lost  in  this  way,  might  have  beeu  more  than  made 
up  by  the  renewed  intercourse  with  those  states  whose  vessels  had 
formerly  crowded  her  ports,  and  carried  away  so  large  a  quantity 
of  her  produce.  This  intercourse  was  not,  however,  allowed  to 
take  place,  and  singular  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  nevertheless  true, 
that  It  was  not  put  a  stop  to  by  the  interference  of  other  powers, 
but  by  the  French  themselves.  France  had  neither  a  Huskisson 
nor  a  Grant  in  her  councils;  she  has  long  been,  and  we  are  afraid 
still  is,  under  the  guidance  of  the  mercantile  school.  Napoleon 
and  Louis — ultras  and  liberals — seem  to  have  agreed  in  this  only, 
that  die  best  way  to  promote  industry  in  France  was  to  exclude, 
as  far  as  possible,  all  foreign  produce  from  her  markets.  The 
prohibitory  system  has  in  cousequence  been  carried  to  an  extreme 
extent;  and  we  may  read,  in  the  results  it  has  bad  in  France, 
what  would  have  been  our  fate,  had  we  obstinately  persevered  in  a 
simitar  course,  and  not  wisely  adopted  a  more  enlarged  and 
liberal  system  of  policy. 

During  the  war,  and  the  interruption  to  foreign  commerce 
which  it  occasioned,  several  branches  of  industiy  grew  up  in 
France,  or  were  considerably  extended,  for  the  successful  pro- 
secution of  which  she  is  not,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  any- 
wise fitted.  Of  these  the  iron  trade  may  be  specified  as  one. 
The  extraordinary  demand  for  warlike  instruments,  occasioned 
by  the  war,  gave  a  powerful  stimulus  to  this  trade ;  and  when 
peace  was  restored,  those  engaged  in  it  were  necessarily  involved 
m  considerable  difficulties.  But  these,  how  severe  soever  they 
night  be  in  the  first  instance,  were  not  of  a  sort  that  could  have 
continued  for  any  considerable  period.  Had  no  adventitious  prin- 
ciple been  interposed,  the  manufacturers  would  gradually  have 
changed  their  business,  and  instead  of  producing  cannons  and 
muskets,  would  have  learned  to  produce  those  improved  agricul- 
tural and  manufacturing  instruments  that  were  either  unknown  in 
France,  or  obtained  only  from  the  foreigner.  But  matters  were 
not  allowed  thus  to  adjust  themselves.  The  iron  masters  repre- 
sented to  government  that  they  were  in  a  state  of  extreme  distress, 
and  that  this  distress  was  occasioned  by  the  importation  of  foreign 
iron,  and  not  by  the  transition  from  war  to  peace.  The  govern- 
ment lent  a  credulous  and  too  fuvourabte  ear  to  these  representa- 
tions ;  though  there  are  no  grounds  for  supposing,  that  in  doing 
so  it  imagined  it  was  adopting  a  line  of  conduct  that  would  have 
an  iniurious  influence  on  the  commerce  or  industry  of  the  country, 
which,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  it  was  anxious  to  promote.  But 
beine  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  commerce,  it  was  led  to  believe 
that  impossibilities  might  be  reconciled,  that  u,  that  the  exporta- 
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tion  of  FrCDch  products  to  foreigo  countiies  might  be  iDcreased. 
notwilhstandiag  additional  obstacles  were  throwo  in  the  way  of 
the  importation  of  foreign  products  iuto  France.  In  consequence, 
the  duty  on  foreign  iron,  which  had  continued  at  two  francs  SO 
centimes  the  kilogramme  from  1790,  was  raised,  is  1814,  to  15 
franco.  This,  however,  was  not  enough.  In  1 822,  the  iron 
masters  represented  that  this  enormous  increase  of  duty  was 
ioaufficieat  for  tbeir  protection  j  and,  in  compliance  with  their 
wishes,  the  duties  were  again  raised  from  15  to  25  francs  the 
kilogramme,  being  in  all  an  increase  of  1 1^6  per  cent,  on  the  duty 
eight  years  before  I 

Tke  linen  manufacture,  like  the  iron  trade,  made  a  consi- 
derable progress  in  France  during  the  latter  part  of  the  war,  and 
particularly  during  the  continuance  of  the  continental  system. 
At  its  close  the.  manufacturers,  like  the  iron  masters,  were  in- 
volved in  difficulties,  and  goverumeot  having  stepped  forward  to 
their  assistance,. jcaposed  prohibitory  duties  on  most  sorts  of 
foreign  linen.  A  variety  of  other  branches  of  industry  have  been 
treated  in  a  similar  manner. 

Had  the  enemies  of  France  set  about  concerting  measures  to 
depress  her  commercial  industry,  they  could  hardly  nave  hit  upon 
any  better  calculated  to  attain  their  object  than  those  now  r^ 
fen«d  to.  Not  only  were  they  opposed  to  every  sound  prin- 
ciple, but  they  sacrificed  the  interests  of  the  vast  majori^  of 
the  people  to  diose  of  a  mere  handfiil  of  speculators.  It  should 
be  observed,  too,  as  evincing  how  deeply  the  French  ministiy 
were  imbued  with  all  the  prejudices  of  the  prohibitory  system, 
and  how  impervious  it  can  render  its  votaries,  though  otherwise 
acute  and  intelligent,  to  the  plainest  and  most  convincing  state- 
ments, that  they  adopted  the  measures  in  question  in  the  teeth 
of  the  strongest  representations.  Petitions  against  them  were 
sent  from  Bordeaux  and  other  commercial  cities,  and  from  several 
agricultural  districts,  in  which  the  injury  they  would  infallibly 
occasion  to  the  commerce,  manufactures,  and  agriculture  of 
France,  was  forcibly  pointed  out.  The  petitioners  represented 
that  all  commerce  was  founded  on  a  principle  of  reciprocity; 
that  "  it  was  mere  delusion  to  attempt  to  sell  to  the  forei^er 
without  buying  from  him;"*  that  iron  and  linen  were  among  the 
principal  equivalents  which  the  foreigners  in  the  north  of  £urope 
had  to  give  in  exchange  for  French  wines,  brandies,  silks,  8cc.| 
of  which  they  purchased  so  very  largely;  that  it  would  of  neces- 
sity follow,  that  by  excluding  these  articles  the  trade  with  them 
would  be  proportionally  diminished ;  and  that  a  mortal   blow 

'  Mcnratre.  p.  13. 
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would  du»  bid'gtveB,  not  to  the  <Go'ihiirtn)e  oaly.'but-to^'tlu 
great  bntncbes  of  industry  carried  on  in  the  kingdom.  "Ho 
WHwer.  wBi  made  to  these  rapresentadoss,  and  fer  tbia  plain 
reastxi,  tbat  none  could  be  made.  They  failed,  boweneri  of 
making  any  inpresaion  upon  the  governmeDt,  whicb  has,  widi  a 
atoady  perseverance  that  would  have  done  honour  to  a  better 
came,  gone  en  plunging  ttiil  ikeper  and  deeper  into  tfa«  nire  and 
filth  of  nstiictiona  and  priAibidons,  aa  if  they  -were  a  copioHS 
soarca  o£  wealth. 

We  are  aatis&ed,  hovi'ever,  tbst  recourse  ^viil  at  tm  di^taat 
period  be  had  to  a  more  enlarged  and  libera]  syMem.  It  is  im- 
posaibie  indeed,  tbat  any  gotemmeHt,  snid,  tbaughigovemment 
were  so  disposed,  it  is  impossible 'that' any  pejo^e- can  mach 
longer.  lolerate  a  syatetn.  which-hbs  alnady  had,  and  must,  while 
it  is  persevered  in,  contimie  to  have,  the  most  exteanve^  roinous 
consequences.  Every  statCiaeni  made  by  the  mercbant»  and 
others  id  tiieir  petitions  to'tbe  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  IB  14,  and 
since,  has  been  more  than  verified.  Peucbet,  in  his  Statuiique 
JEUmentaire,  p.  1 38,  confirms  the  statement  already  made  on  tha 
authority  of  the  Memoire  before  us,  that  prefiously  to  the  Kevo- 
lutioo  the  annual  exportation  of  wine  from  Bordeam  amouotedj 
at  an  a'rerage,  to  about  100,000  tons.  But  notwithstanding  tha 
greatly  ^creased  opulence,  and  growing  taste  fiar  French  winea 
in  Russia,  and  other  countries  in  the  North  of'Bnrope;  and  not* 
widutanding  the  additicaial  demand  ita  them  in  America,  and 
their  iiii^eased  consumption  in  this  oo«ntry  since  the  reduction 
of  the  duties  in  1824,  such  baa  been  the  inAuenDe  of  the  pro' 
bibi^ry  system,  or  of  the  exclusion  from  France  of  the  principal 
ec^ivalents  that  foreigners  had  to  give  in  exchange  for  wines, 
tluit  their  export  is  now  reduced  to  latihanahalfoi  what  it 
anounted  to  previously  to  1790. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  exportation  of  wine  from 
Bordeaux  unce  1820. 

Tmu.  Tau. 

1830     ....     61,110  1824     ....    39,625 

1  .     .     .     .     63,244  5     .     .     .     .     46,314 

2  .     .     .     .     39,955  6     .     .    .     .     48,464 

3  .    .    .    .  ,51,529  7    .    .    .    .    5M92* 

It  is  also  stated,  in  the  Memoire  before  us,  (p.  33,)  that  a  large 
proportion  df  tbesd  exports  has  been  made  on  speculation;  and 
that  die  markets  of  Russia,  the  Netherltmds,  Hamburgh,  Sac.  are 

•  II  11  iiDznUr  how,  with  this 
«lBrro  in  Ihe  Ch.mbcr  of  DfpuUei 
Ihai  period  cxccrdcd  ihoic  in  1799. 
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at  presant  glutted  witfa  Fraodi '  mnet,  for  whicb  Amk  ii  ■• 
demand. 

Some  intereatins  statementi  are  given  in  the  Memoire,  whicb 
ahow  the  fallinf  on  in  the  foreign  demand  more  in  detail.  Thua, 
it  is  aaid,  tbat  Dantcic,  wbich  formerly  drew  from  Bordeaux 
alone  an  annual  supply  of  6,000  tona  of  wioe,  brandy,  &c.,  bow 
only  draws  from  tbat  and  all  the  other  ports  of  France,  400  or  500 
tons.  The  importation  of  French  wine  into  Prussia  has  de- 
clined from  15,000  to  4.000  tons;  and  into  Holland  in  about  the 
same  proportion.  Hambui^b,  Bremen,  and  Lubeck,  fomaerlj 
imported  40/)00  tons,  while  they  do  not  at  present  import  more 
than  15,000.  The  imports  into  Sweden  fonnejiy  aoiouQted  to 
7,000  tons ;  but  as  their  cost  was  whdly  defrayed  by  the  Swedish 
iron  sent  to  France,  they  ceased  entirely  the  moment  it  was  ex- 
cluded; BO  that  only  100  tons  are  now  imported  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  court !  The  imports  into  Denmark  and  Norway  have 
been  reduced  from  5,000  tons  to  1 ,000 ;  and  those  into  Russia, 
which  has  so  vastly  increased  in  wealth  and  population,  have  de- 
clined from  12,000  to  4,000  tona. 

This  extraordinary  decline  in  the  foreign  demand  has  been  ac- 
companied by  a  correspoodinK  glut  of  the  home  oaarket,  a  heavy 
fall  of  prices,  and  the  ruin  of  a  great  number  of  merchants  and 
agriculturists.  It  is  estimated  that  there  were  in  April  last, 
600,000  tons  of  wine  in  the  department  of  the  Giroode,  for 
which  no  outlet  could  be  found;  and  the  glut  in  other  depart- 
ments is  said  to  have  been  proportionally  great.  When  aucb  is  the 
case,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  fall  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
price  of  vineyards,  the  great  bulk  of  which  has  become  quite 
unsaleable,  and  at  the  severe  check  given  to  agricultural  industry 
throughout  the  whole  south  of  France. 

Such  has  been  the  injury  inflicted  by  the  prohibitory  system  on 
one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  industry  carried  on  in 
France.  A  branch  that  gave,  as  has  been  already  seen,  employ- 
ment to  a  tenth  part  of  the  whole  population  of  the  kiimlom,  that 
afforded  the  principal  equivalent  by  means  of  which  France  car- 
ried on  an  extensive  and  lucrative  foreign  -commerce,  and  the 
entire  value  of  whose  annual  produce  has  been  moderately  esti- 
mated at  the  immense  sum  of  from  51  to  40  millions  sterling. 
Let  us  now  see  what  sort  of  advanuges  the  restrictions  impoeed 
in  1814,  and  since,  have  produced,  to  counterbalance  the  wide- 
spread mischief  and  ruin  they  have  entailed  on  the  producers 
and  dealers  in  wine. 

The  enormous  duties  laid  on  the  importation  of  foreign  iron 
in  1814  and  \%11  have,  as  already  remprked,  been  particularly 
injurious  to  the  trade  in  wine.     What  then,  it  may  he  asked,  was 
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'&e  extant  of  the  iron  trade  of  France  1  Where  were  the  Binning- 
hams  and  SfaeflieldB,  whoae  repreaentations  ioduced  her  mintstera 
to  protect  their  interests  b;  the  adoption  of  meaaureB  inrticbng  a 
aenous  injury  on  a  branch  of  indualry  on  which  no  fewer  than  three 
mitiioni  of  people  were  dependent?  It  would  be' about  as  much 
to  die  purpoK  to  inquire  in  what  part  of  Great  Britain  our  vine< 
yards  are  situated.  Notwithstanding  their  monopoly  of  the  home 
market,  the  whole  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  production 
and  manufacture  of  iron  throughout  France,  does  not  at  present 
exceed  from  sbventy  to  eighty  thousand,  being  about  oiiefor- 
tietk  part  of  those  engaged  in  the  production  ana  preparation  of 
wine!  Such  is  the  pitiful  extent  of  that  branch  of  industry  to 
which  the  French  government  has  not  scrupled  to  sacrifice  the 
wine  trade.  Were  our  government  to  attempt  to  encourage  the 
manufacture  of  watch  seals  at  the  expense  and  injury  of  the  cotton 
trade,  it  would  evince  about  an  equal  degree  of  good  sense  and 
discerament. 

Nor  is  this  all.  It  ta  certain,  whatever  M.  Heron  de  Villefbase 
and  M.  Dupin  may  say  to  the  contrary,  that  no  degree  of  encou- 
ragement will  ever  be  able  to  establish  the  iron  trade  of  France 
on  a  solid  foundation.  It  is  a  species  of  industry,  for  the  prose- 
cution of  which  she  has  neither  any  natural  nor  acquired  advan- 
tage, llie  coal  mines  of  France  are  very  inferior  to  those  of  this 
country;  and  timber  is  there  infinitely  scarcer  and  dearer  than  in 
Russia  or  Sweden,  She  is,  therefore,  sacrificing,  or,  at  least,  ma- 
terially injuring  a  great  and  important  branch  of  industry,  for  the 
auccessful  prosecution  of  which  she  has  greater  capabilities  tfaau 
any  other  country,  that  she  may  bolster  up  a  trifling  and  wholly 
insignificant  branch  c|uite  unsuitable  for  her.  It  is  needless  to 
allege  that  the  quantity  of  bar  iron  produced  in  France  is  now 
about  double  what  it  was  in  1820.  What  does  this  show  ?  Does 
it  prove  that  this  extension  is  of  any  advantage  to  France?  Far 
from  it:  all  that  it  proves  is,  that  the  restrictive  system  has  taken 
effect;  that  the  prohibitory  rampart  is  sufficiently  strong  to  pre- 
vent the  importation  of  foreign  iron,  and  that  the  price  of  French 
iron  is,  in  consequence,  kept  up  to  an  artificial  and  oppressive 
height.  Were  this  not  the  case,  what  would  Ae  iron-masters  gain 
by  the  prohibition?  But  they  are  well  aware,  that  were  the  duties 
reduced  to  the  level  at  which  they  stood  in  1814,  or  even  to  10 
francs  the  kilogramme,  at]  those  furnaces  that  have  since  been  set 
in  motion  would  instantly  be  extinguished. 

The  consequence  of  this  miserable  system  is,  that  while  the 
price  of  hardware  in  France  is  more  than  twice  or  three  times 
what  it  is  in  England,  the  quality  of  most  articles  is  in  the  last 
degree  wretched.     It  is  only,  indeed,  by  bringing  the  home  pro- 
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d«cer»  into  competitioD  with  fereigtters  that  snj  art  can  etcr  6e 
p«rfecMd;  butfrorasuch  competition  the  French  hardware  m^W' 
faelormri  are  protected.  How  costly  or  clumsy  soever  maj  hs 
tbe  aiticleB  they  produce,  they  are  secured  in  tbeir  monopoly  of  the 
indtket.  Inventioa  being  thus  rendered  of  comparatively  liltte 
luw,  rostlM  ssurps  its  place.  A  Tery  weH-hiformed  ^ritn  ia  Afe 
Bmir  TrmestruHe,  (No,  II.  p.  497,)  nowise  iiKlioed  to  de- 
preciate the  industry  of  his  countrymen,  has  stated  that  the  Iota 
snd  construction  of  fnmBceB  in  France  are  such  as  to  excite  an 
«DMittOD  of  pity ;  that  they  are  speedily  worn  oot  and  taodercd 
Dsaless:  and  do  not,  while  working,  yield  one-flard  pert  of  Ae 
iroD  that  is  yielded  by  an  Englbh  furnace. 

TbcM  ia  no  single  circumstance,  perhaps,  more  opposed  to 
dte'  progress  of  agriculture  and  manunictiires  in  Prance,  than  the 
tiigh  price  and  bad  quahty  of  the  tools  and  machinery  employed 
in  them.  An  intelligent  government,  anxious  to  promote  the  un- 
provement  of  industry,  would  have  done  everythmg  in  hs  power 
to  reiMedy  diis  fnndamental  deficiency.  It  would  hare  exerted 
itseif  to  reMovfl  every  impedim^t  to  the  importatioD  and  masil- 
^ture  of  the  improved  and  cheaper  instruments  made  use  of  in 
foreign  countries;  thnt  Its  subjects  might  thus  have  the  means  of 
Mitenng  on  something  Kke  equal  terms  with  others,  on  the  eareer 
of  industry.  But  the  government  of  France,  true  to  the  prineiphs 
of  the  mercantile  sehool,  adopted  a  precisely  opposite  line  of  eoo- 
ddcl.  The  consequences  have  been  such  as  might  have  been  fore- 
seen from  the  beginning.  The  prohibitory  duties  on  foreign  iron 
Md  hardware  have  not  only  excluded  the  improved  tools  and  ma- 
chines of  other  countries  from  the  markets  of  France,  but  have 
added  enormously  to  the  cost  of  the  clumsy  and  ill-constructed 
nnplements  produced  at  home.  It  is  due  to  the  iron  masters  tO 
atate,  that  they  had  the  candonr  to  admit'that  the  duties  laid  on 
foreign  iron  in  1814  would  add  50  francs,  or  40  shillings,  to  the 
price  of  a  plough!  {Memoire,  page  19.)  And  surely  snch  an  ad- 
nmsion  ought,  had  there  been  nothing  else  to  urge  against  it, 
to  have  prevented  government  from  making  the  sinallest  addkion 
to  Hie  duties;  whereas,  instead  of  ^s,  10  francs  per  kilogramme 
were  again  added  to  them  in  1829!  To  suppose  that  the  manu- 
factures of  France  can,  under  ^e  operation  of  such  «  system, 
everattain  td  a  sound  or  healthy  state,  to  a  state  thit  would  enable 
"Hiem  to  withstand  the  free  competition  of  foreigners  for  a  singk 
twelvemonth,  is  hardly-less  visionary  than  it  would  be  to  suppose 
that  the  cultivators  of  the  Middle-Mark  of  Brandenbur^h  or  of 
Kent  may  succeed  in  raising  claret  to  come  into  competition  with 
Ltfitte  or  Chateau-Margaux. 

Efvn  ndmittiiig  Ihat  the  prohibitory  ifuties  on  the  importatioB 
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of  .fo»igU  ir'ou  4&d  hardware  into  Franco  were  (mxftictivfl  of 
no.  nmchieross  consequences  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  or 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  kingdom,  still  they  would  be  in  die  lait 
4egree  iqjnrious,  Meins  that  th^  o[>po§e  a  formidable,  or,  m- 
ther  we  shouM  say,  4a  insuperable  obstack  to  the  improvemeBt 
of  the.  agriculture  aod  manufactures  of  the  country.  This,  then, 
is  not  a  case  in  which  a  prohibition  intended  to  promote  a  parti- 
cular branch  of  industry  has  merely  been  injurious  to  another 
«<}ually  important  branch.  When  least  nojiioufl,  every  probibrtios 
sotMt  have  ttnM  effect.  But  in  this  instance  the  effort  to  give  an 
artificial  and. unnatural  encouragement  to  a  perfectly  insignificant 
iMsiness,  has  deeply  injured  the  agriculture  and  manufactures, 
mad  paralysed  the  commerce  of  an  extensive  kingdom. 
-The  iocreoM  of  the  dntieson  linen,  which  took  place  in.lSSSf 
when  they  were  made  almost  prohibitory,  has  been  also  in  Bo 
ordinary  degree  prejudicial  to  the  commerce  of  France,  and  parti- 
cuiorly  to  the  exporution  of  wine.  Foreign  linens  had  been 
«faiefiy  imported  from  the  Netherlands,  Prussia,  and  Germany, 
Mid  formed  one  of  the  principal  equivalents  they  bad  to  give  in 
exchange  for  the  wines,  brandies,  and  silks  of  France ;  so  that 
their  ezchision  necessarily  caused  that  extraordinary  decline  in 
the  exportation  of  wine  to  Uiese  countries,  which  has  been 
already  brought  under  the  reader's  notice.  It  is  of  importance 
too,  to  obaerve,  that  tbis  prohibition  was  of  no  real  advantage  to 
the  French  linen  manufacturers.  The  comparatively  high  pricb 
of  their  goods  unfitted  them  from  being  applied  to  the  saip^ 
purposes  as  those  of  foreigners;  and  when  the  latter  were  ex- 
cluded, the  consumers  endeavoured,  as  welt  as  they  could,  to 
supply  their  place  with  cottons.  It  should  also  be  observed, 
that  this  measure  was  indirectly  hurtful  to  the  trade  of  France. 
Her  Bien±ant8  had  previously  been  accustomed  to  re-export 
large  quantities  of  German  and  other  foreign  Unens  to  the 
Peninsula,  North  and  South  America,  the  West  Indies,  &c. ; 
but  the  prohibition  put  an  end  to  this  branch  of  commerce,  and 
the  ports  of  France  ceased  to  be  tiitrepots  for  foreign  linens ; 
•0  that,  on  the  whole,  the  imposition  of  the  prohibitory  duties  in 
1822,  has  deprived  Fran<»  of  en  extensive  and  valuable  direct 
trade  with  Prussia,  the  Netfaeriands,  and  Germany,  as  well  as 
of  an  extensive  indirect  trade  with  other  countries,  without 
having  been  productive  of  a  siBgle  countervailing  advantage. 

In  pBisiog  frwn  the  consideration  of  the  external  to  that  of  the 
internal  wine  trade  of  France,  with  respect  to  wbi<^  we  shall  now 
take  the  liber^  to  submit  a  few  remarks,  we  are  sorry  to  say  that 
we  are  not  passing  from  the  consideration  of  a  fettered  and  tc- 
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■tricted  to  that  of  ■  liberal  and  enUi^ed  systen.     Had  s>di  been 

the  ca«e,  consideriug  the  great  extent  of  Fnuice,  and  the  inagBi- 
tude  of  her  population,  me  reatrictioos  laid  on  her  intercoime 
wilb  other  countries  would  have  appeared  less  galling  and  op- 
pressive. But  the  state  of  the  home  trade  presents  no  such  alle- 
viating circumstances :  and  whatever  other  complaints  the  wine 
.merchants  of  Bordeaux,  ISantes,  Marseilles,  &c.  may  make 
against  government,  they  cannot  justly  accuse  it  of  having  placed 
them  in  a  less  favourable  situation  than  the  home. traders.  Ob 
,the  contrary,  the  condition  of  the  latter  seems,  if  possible,  to  be 
the  worst  of  the  two  j  and  seeii^  Uie  various  oppressive  fiscal 
and  custom-house  regulations,  to  which  they  are  subjected,  oae 
would  be  almost  tempted  to  think  that  government  would  be 
rather  well  pleased  than  otherwise  if  the  internal  wine  trade  were 
.wholly  suppressed. 

John  Bull  is  apt  to  suppose  that  he  is  the  only  individual  who 
can  with  difficulty  engage  in  any  department  of  industry  without 
subjecting  himself  to  the  ivrvtUlance  of  the  excite.  But  his  pre- 
,enuttence  in  this  respect  is  by  no  means  so  well  assured  as  he 
^imagin^.  Our  brewers  and. cUstillert  are  in  a  state  of  freedom 
.compared  with  the  wine  growers  of  France,  The  moment  the 
juice  is  pressed  from  the  grape,  it  is  subjected  to  die  inspection 
of  the  revenue  officers.  It  cannot  be  conveyed  from  one  cellar 
to  another,  in  the  same  establishment,  without  a  warrant  from  an 
officer,  and  the  payment  of  a  duty ;  nor  can  it  be  made  use  of 
even  by  the  growers  on  their  estates,  without  paying  a  heavy  duty. 
This,  however,  is  the  least  evil.  When  wine  is  to  be  carried 
from  one  place  to  another,  notice  must  be  given  to  the  excise. 
It  then  becomes  liable  to  a  duty  on  its  departure ;  and  beftMe  it 
can  be  admitted  into  any  town  containing  more  than  1500  iaha- 
bitants,  it  must  pay  a  duty  or  octroi  at  the  barrier.  This  duty 
increases  according  to  the  population  of  the  town,  and  ia  very 
heavy  at  Bordeaux  and  other  large  towns,  and  quite  .oppressive 
at  Paris.  But  fiscal  rapacity  does  .not  stop  even  here: — for  if 
the  wine  be  imported  into  a  town  to  be  retailed,  the  retailen 
have  not  only  to  pa^  for  a  patente  or  permit,  authorizing  them  to 
carry  on  their  busmess,  but  the  wine  is  subjected  to  a  further 
duty  of  15  per  cent.,  calculated  on  its  value  after  it  has  paid  all 
the  previous  duties,  including  the  octroi.  "  C'est  ainsi,"  say 
the  memorialists,  "que  se  errant  i  lui  m£irae  un  aliment, I'imp^ 
trouve  dans  les  ^normes  droits  qu'il  a  per^us  le  moyen  de  per- 
cevoir  de  nouveaux  droits  encore,  et  que  sa  fiscaliti  se  trouve 
ent^  sur  sa  fiscalit^  mSme." — p.  37- 

In  proof  of  what  has  now  been  stated,  we  may  mention  that 
a  ton  of  wine  which  has  cost  the  producer  60  franca,  exclusive  of 
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the  (itak,  wonld,  if  it  were  to  be  introduced  into  Boideaux,  be- 
chained  with  a  duty,  inclaaive  of  the  octroi,  of  97  francs, 
79  centimes,  or  l€  1  per  cent. ;  and  if  the  same  wine  were  to  be 
introduced  into  Paris,  it  would  have  to  pay  a  duty,  inclusive  of  the 
octroi,  of  no  less  than  fiSO  francs,  or  366  per  cent.! — p.  4S. 

It  is  not  easy,  we  think,  to  conceive  a  more  impolitic,  absurd, 
or  oppressive  system.  Not  only  are  the  duties  exorbitant,  as 
compared  with  the  prime  cost  of  flie  articles,  but  tbey  are  imposed 
in  the  most  vexatious  way,  and  are  perpetually  varying  from  one 
town  to  another;  so  that  instead  of  one  uniform  rate  of  duty  all 
over  the  kingdom,  there  are  at  least  100  different  rates !  Such  a 
system  of  revenue  requires  the  employment  of  a  whole  anny  of 
officers,  and  the  endless  multiplication  of  checks  and  penalties. 

"  Any  neglect  or  delay,"  to  ijuote  tbe  language  of  the  Memoir,  "  the 
■ligbtettiDfroclion,  id  short,  of  aay  of  the  regulatioas  of  this  complicated 
fl^stem,  compromises  the  proprietor  and  his  wine.  The  exorbitancy  of 
the  duties  produces  fraud;  hence  tbe  necessity  of  a  vexatious  surveillance 
insiDnating  itself  into  tbe  very  bosom  of  families.  But  no  vigilance  oo 
the  part  of  tbe  officcn  can  prevent  fraud.  It  is  easy  indeed  to  see  titA- 
this  must  be  so;  for  as  tbe  duties  amount,  at  an  average,  to  about  200- 
per  cent,  of  the  value  of  tbe  wine,  tbe  srani^ler  gains  lOOper  cent,  eveo. 
though  he  should  be  detected  every  other  time." 

But  the  mischiefs  of  the  system  do  not  stop  even  here.  Our 
readers,  who  have  so  often  heard  of  the  cheapness  and  excelUnce 
of  wine  in  France,  will,  perhaps,  be  somewhat  surprised  to  be  told 
tfiat  it  is  quite  as  difficult  to  obtain  genuine  wine  in  Paris,  and 
other  great  towns  of  France,  as  it  is  in  London.  But  that  such 
is  tbe  fact  we  learn  firom  the  unquestionable  authority  of  the 
documents  before  us.  Adulteration  is  quite  in  as  thriving  a  way 
in  France  as  in  England.  The  memorialists  state  that  the  dealers 
in  die  interior  demand  only  coarse  and  high-coloured  wines, 
which  they  mix  up  with  alcohol,  logwood  juice,  oxyd  of  lead,  gcc. ; 
and  they  calculate  that  not  less  than  six  millions  of  hectolitres,  or 
159  millions  of  gallons  of  this  villainous  compound  are  annually 
consumed  in  France,  to  the  injury  alike  of  the  revenue,  tbe  health 
and  morals  of  the  people. 

Hume  has  sagaciously  remarked,  that  there  is  an  extreme  point 
of  depression  in  human  afiairs,  from  which,  when  once  attained, 
tbejr  naturally  begin  to  ascend.  We  incline  to  think  that  this  re- 
nark  will  be  speedily  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  wine  trade  of 
France.  The  difficulties  in  which  the  cultivators  and  dealers  are 
involved  are  so  very  great,  and  their  numbers  and  influence  so 
considerable,  that  we  cannot  doubt  that  some  efforts  will  very 
shortly  be  made  for  their  relief.  We  mentioned,  in  a  previous 
Article,  that  a  Commission  bad  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the. 
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inlersal  and  «iteniBl  trade  at  Fmce;  sod  it  it  kiH»ini  tb«t  ikt 
state  of  tbe  wine-trade  hss  occupied  a  large  share  of  its  BttentioB. 
That  many  crude  and  ill-digested- ecbeoies  for ,  the.  relief  of  tke 
growers  aud  merchants  will  be  proposed  b;  those  iutarested  ia 
tbe  support  of  the  present  system,  may  be  fairly  preauioed. 
But  tiie  documents  before  us  sbow  that  the  growers  are  tbo- 
rouglily  aware  of  the  causes  of  the  existing  distress;  and  th*  txm- 
nctiou  which  their  statements,  and  the  expeijence  of  the  last  four- 
teen yeua,  cannot  fail  to  carry  along  witb  them,  will,  we  tmst, 
induce  the  commiasionerB  to  reject  aJl  quack  nostrums,  and  to  re- 
commend tbose  plain  practical  measures  that  can  alooe  be  suc- 
cessful. It  is  but  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  govefDooest-will, 
now  that  the  causes  of  the  distress  are  so  clearly  establisbed,  retrace 
its,  steps;  that  it  will,  in  the  first  place,  male  a  lar^e  deduction 
from  the  dutien  laid  on  iron,  linens,  EScc.,.so  as  to  give  foreigners 
the  means  of  again  entering  the  markets  of  France,  and  offering  an 
equivalent  for  her  wines,  brandies.  Sic.;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
titatitwill  reduce  the  internal  duties  on  wine,  and  esert  itself 
t»  sinplify  aud  et^ualize  their  assessment  These  are  tbe  only 
measuras  which  it  is  poss^le  to  adopt,  that  will  afford  any  real  or 
pmnaiwiit  relief.  £x|terience  has  proved  diat  it  is  a  contrsdietioii 
and  an  absurdity  to  attempt  to  teU  to  foreigners,  without  at  tlie 
same  time  consenting  to  buy  from  them;  and  it  has  fartber  sboifii. 
tbat«a  army  of  excise  officers,  backed  by  the  utmost  severity  of 
revenue  laws,  is  wholly  ineffectual  for  the  suppression  of  fraud  and 
smuggling,  so  long  as  the  duties  remain  too  aigb. 

That  those  engaged  in  the  iron  manufacture,  and  other  branches 
of  industry  promoted  by  the  prohibitory  system,  will  suffer  frooi 
its  iDodiGcation,  is  most  true;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
be  persevered  in.  Commercial  regulations  are  always  under- 
stood, how  diflferent  soever  tbeir  effect  may  be,  to  have  tbe  public 
advantage  for  their  abject.  If  the  iron  masters  and  others  could 
show  that  the  prohibitory  duties  are  not  only  beneficial  to  them, 
but  that  they  are  also  beneficial,  or  at  least  not  injuriovs  to  the 
public,  they  would  be  entitled  to  contend  that  they  ought  not  to 
be  repealed.  But  as  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  show  this,  and. 
as  it  has  been  established  beyond  all  question  tbat  the  operatioB 
of  the  duties  is  in  the  last  degree  mischievous  to  tbe  public,  wbat 
fiave  they  to  allege  Jigainst  their  repeal?  Is  a  seiious  injury  !». 
be  inflicted  on  the  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce  of 
Fraiice,  that  a  few  iron  masters  and  others  may  be  bribed  to 
linger  on  in  employments  naturally  disadvantageous  ?  Such  a 
propo«itLon- cannot  for  a  moment  be  Listened  to.  Those  who  are 
protected  b^  restrictions  have  a  right  to  demand  tbat  they  abould 
not  be  sucldenly  repealed,  that  a  reasonable  time  n^  W'  9Uow<»i 
them  to  withdraw  from  their  present  employmei|ts,  ev  to  prepare 
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to  widntaod  the  coaipetition  t^  ForeigDera  under  a  system  of  mo- 
derate duties  imposed  for  the  sake  <)f  revenue  only.  This  much 
they  have  a  right  to  ask  and  ought  ity  obtain :  but  if  moie  be 
granted,  the  interests  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  public,  which  must 
always  thrive  best  under  a  free  and  liberal  system,  will  be  sacrificed 
to  those  of  a  small  band  of  monopolists,  living,  not  by  means  of 
their  own  indostry,  but  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbours. 

Before  eoncludii^,  we  may  be  allowed  to  rentark,  that  the 
Petition  and  Memoir  before  us  afford  one  of  die- most  satis- 
iactoiy  proofs  that  have  came  uudcr  our  obeervatioB,  of  the  fKH 
(fress  of  mund  informatiou  is  France.  They  ate  drawn  ap  with 
gVeat  judgnreht.  The  circtmi Stances  which  have  occasioned  the 
present  wide-spread  distress  are  skilfully  developed,  and  the 
remedies  that  caii  alone  be  efiectual  to  its  cure  are  ^jistipctly 
poiBtad  out.  The  petitioners,  who,  it  ought  to  be  observed,  are 
aM  prtKtieai  men,  abjure  the  miMrahk  aid  of  bmiuties  aftd  pTo^ 
hibrtions.  They  show  that  their  disti^sses  have  originated  in  the 
restrictions  laid  on  the  importation  of  foreign  products  into 
Fraace, and  in  over-taxation;  and  they  consistently  and  eameetly 
denand  that  the  former  should  be  relaxed  and  the  latter  reduced. 
That  they  will  be  successful  cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted: 
when  practical  men,  when  the  agriculturists  and  merchants  of  a 
connt^  join  in  stigmatizing  the  prohibitory  system  as  a  "  deplont- 
Ue  flvror,"  as  "  a  contradictioa  aod  on  absurdity,"  its  downbl 
t  be  vei7  Jsr  distant. 


To  aira  Riadiii. — We  do  not  couMder  the  Iwtik*  of  the  sootC'qniU  the  noit  re- 
pol>Ue  iDode  of  indulging  the  pugnxdoua  ipirit  wid  to  be  natural  M  man  ;  and  ihall, 
llierefbre, — ontU  King,  T.urdi,  and  Commani,  in  ParliameDI  awembled,  make  it  the  taw 
of  the  laud,  that  all  criltci  nait,  upon  pain  oC  death,  agree  in-lbeir  eilimite  of  tbe 
■writ*  of  CTeiy  anlhm'  i*ho  comei  before  Ibem,— .take  teaie  to  decline  mainuitiinE  oor 
ajMnion*  ri  tt  amit.  Our  proper  buiineai  ii  to  make  the  peblic  acquainted  with  tbe 
pretent  tiate  of  literature  and  •ctcDce  throogbout  Eompe : — a  task  of  inllicieDl  eitent 
aifll  importance  to  ocenpj  our  time  and  tbooghti.  Ami  whUat  oor  pnbHdier'i  ledger 
ihom,  thattbeiaulRerin  wbldi  wediKhargeow  dolj  faaigiTeii  Kme  degree  of  uti»- 
factloo,  we  ihaU  not  neglect  H,  to  annue  oonelie*  witb  literary  tiltingi.  If  an;  cdd- 
tenpoiw;  critic,  Iberetbre,  ihoold  talie  it  ialo  bU  head  that  the  artiiti  of  Italy  pre^ 
eaded  ihoee  of  Grcct,  we  ibad  not  qoarrcl  witb  liim  for  hii  opinion,  alibongh  we  oaj 
wander  at  hii  chrDoolofj.  If  anj  lach  hai  read  the  earij  Italiau  dramu, — no  light 
talk, — without  perceiiiog  a  cloie  reiemblance  between  them  and  tbe  Greek  trigediei, 
or  Latin  comediei,  we  nu;  be  again  alloned  In  doubt  tlie  acuteneii  of  his  lilcrary 
Tuion.  Ilnallj,  ^oold  the  critic  be  a  mptnrau*  admini  of  the  dramatic  geoiui  of 
Goldoni.  we  wiili  him  jn;  of  tbe  twenty  or  thirty  volumes  of  delicioui  reading  which  - 
dut  anllior  hti  providrd  for  him.  Hot  we  reall  v  mnit  be  eicuicd  from  toiling  tbrongfa 
bii  iDultifariciui  tumea  a  lecond  time,  to  TCrify  the  onlmportant  difference,  wlietber  tbe 
hioognlta  Rmann  open*  the  play  of  La  Imcegtata  in  lOliloquy,  or  in  dialogue  with  "  a 
Ftonodo— Tea,  It  thall  be  RoriiMk."  We  did  not  mean  to  qeote  the  preciae  wordi  of 
Oeldanrt  Hcnwira — a  book  we  had  (cad  manv  yeara  ago, — liot  nmply  lo  rcltte  an 
■necdote  iiupwed  upon  oar  recoHectiaa  by  tbe  wbiauilcal  mode  of  dnmalic  compu- 
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Akt.  XIT. — Court  it  Pfuiatophit  par  M.  V.  Cousid,  Piofesseor  de  ^S/a- 
— w:-  \  )^  Faculty  dea  Lettrei  de  Paris.    IntnOnaUm  i  FHitloirt  tk  la 


■ophe  a  la  I 
Philotophie. 


This  Tolutae  tximprises  the  thirteen  Lectures  delirvred  by  Profceaor  Como  is 
tbe  ipriog  of  the  pnaent  )r«ar,  when  be  reaamad  the  philoeopbical  cfaairofte 
an  eight  yean  abseDce  from  Paris.  M.  Cousin's  lecture  looax  was  crowded  u 
eiceas  during  hli  course,  and  these  DiicourMs  have  been  printed  in  compliioce 
with  a  »ery  general  desire.  They  are  remarkably  clear  and  well  arranged— 
qualities  which  it  is  to  be  wished  were  oftener  fouud  in  metaphystcal  works  i~ 
and  tbej  belong  to  that  impressive  and  cloaoent  style  which  distinguiattCB  tht 
writings  of  Msdune  de  Slaet  and  some  other  French  aothon,  and  fet  vdueh, 
indeed,  the  French  lanniige  is  eminently  adapted.  In  a  leviewofM.  Cousin's 
"  Fragmens  Philosophiques"  in  our  Second  Number,  we  gareaD  oatlioe  of  the 
nature  of  the  philosophy  be  is  introducing  into  France,  and  showed  how  lai^y 
he  had  drawn  from  the  metaphysical  stores  of  Germafiy.  We  h«*«  not  b«w 
■pace  toiotroduce  our  readers  to  the  opening  of  his  sjrstein  as  developed  ialni 
Lectures,  further  than  by  adverting  to  one  or  two  points  which,  «e  tttnt,  nay 
lend  to  find  them  favour  in  tliis  country. 

It  was  the  remark,  we  believe,  of  Voltaire  on  the  system  of  Helvetins,  "  Le 
snccfesdulivred'Helvetiusn'est  pasetonnant;  c'eatunLommeqaiaditleeecRt 
de  toutlemonde."  Ibis  observation,  whidiwaa  nndouhiadlytrue  with  tefcrenna 
tothestateofphilosophical  knowledge  when  Helvetius  wrote,  may,  wo  think,  he 
well  applied  in  explanation  of  the  present  populRrity  of  M.  Cousin,  whose  grand 
'    t  been  td  adapt  the  modem  school  oi  philosophy  to  the  advanced  stale 


of  modem  science,  and  to  the  actual  condition  of  society.  After  demonstratinE 
the  insufficiency  both  of  tbe  Sensual  School— that  of  Locke,  MetvethiB,  and 
Condillac— and  pointing  out  the  defects  of  the  German,  or  Ideal,  School  of 


Kaot  and  bis  followers,  the  new  philosophy  is  ushered  in  under  the  r 
the  Eclectic,  which  is  to  reconcile  contending  doctrines,  as  the  Chatter  has 
reconciled  tlie  elements  of  monarchy  and  democracy,  and,  finally,  to  aboorb  all 
metaphysical  heresies  in  il*  own  tuumooy  and  fullness. 

M.  Cousin  reduces  the  categories,  or  laws  of  the  roittd,  to  three — nni^,  nnil- 
tiplicity,  and  the  relation  of  these  two  to  each  other.  The  fiiat  and  sacood 
categories  may  be  differently  stated  under  the  titles  of  the  finite  and  the  iofiaile; 
being  and  the  semblance  of  being ;  substance  and  shadow ;  absolute  canse  and 
secondary  cause;  the  absolute  and  tbe  relative;  the  oecessar;  and  the  contin- 
gent: immensity  and  space;  eternity  and  time;  and  other  synonymoos  coa- 
cei»ioDS.  The  history  of  the  actions  of  individuals,  ntKt,  consequently,  of 
nations,  may  be  referred  to  the  predominaot  ascendancy  of  either  the  first  or 
second  principle  in  the  human  mind,  or  to  the  operation  of  the  third,  which 
can  only  take  effect  when  the  others  are  so  completely  subject  to  reason  as  iU' 
perceptibly  to  balance  or  adjust  each  other.  In  the  allusions  to  the  gcoeial 
history  of  mankind,  we  think  Al.  Cousin  has  admirably  illustrated  his  meaning, 
and  we  have  little  doubt  that  his  course  of.  next  year  will  present  still  Hkote 
striking  proofs  of  tbe  correctness  of  his  analyzation  of  the  laws,  which  his  rigid 
examination  for  a  long  series  of  years  has  cottvinoed  him  are  impreaaed  on  as 
niitd*  of  men.    Id  Um  niean  time,  his  pninls  will  have  m  opportimi^  «f 
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turuing  their  thoughts  inwards,  tai  judging  of  their  master's  doctiinea  by  the 
infallible  test  of  "  rw9i  mivw." 

The  modes  in  which  humaD  intelligence  has  ever  displayed,  and  still  does  dii- 
pUy  itself,  are  four- fold.  The  progress  of  society  has  marked  theinilueaceof  our 
notions  of  utilily,  of  justice,  of  beauty,  and  of  religion,  over  our  conduct.  To  the 
first  we  owe  the  works  of  industry  and  art,  which  attest  the  victory  of  mind  over 
tnatter,  and  enable  us  lo  live  in  a  civilized  condition ;  to  the  second  is  referable 
Utt  institution  of  states — associations  whose  sole  object  is  the  secure  adminis* 
tration  of  justice,  in  the  sense  meant  by  Mr.  Brougham,  when  he  declared  that 
(he  army  and  navy  and  every  part  of  our  civil  establishments  had  no  other  end 
bnl  to  keep  the  twelve  judges  in  their  seats  in  Westminster  Hall.  The  third 
idea,  that  <u  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  dictates  our  admiration  of  nature  and 


■hoots  beyond  it,  towards  that  Almighty  Power,  of  which  we  have  no  ideablit 
in  relation  to  his  works — the  cause  and  the  model  of  all  things— our  common 
-father  and  God. 

If  truth  be  attainable  by  man's  understanding,  it  cannot  be  acquired  other- 
wiM  than  throu^  these  four  channels.  Religious  faith,  for  instance,  is-  a  ne- 
cessary stepping-«tone  to  a  comprehension  of  the  relations  between  God  and 
man.  But  the  developement  of^  our  mental  powers  does  not  stop  here;  it 
mounts  the  pinnacle  of  philosophy,  and  by  eiamining  and  analysing  the  com- 
ponent ideas  upon  which  reflection  operates,  reaches  the  summit  (rf  hnmBn 
periecdon.  Philosophy  is,  in  fact,  self-reflection;  aud  of  nothing  higher  are  the 
thoughts  of  man  cajable. 

"  Pbilotophy,"  Myt  M.  CoDsia,  "  is  ihe  worship  of  idpas,  and  of  Idesi  iloDe ;  it  Is 
die  [lit  fklny  of  thonght  over  mr/ form  and  element  fbrpign  loiticir;  it  if  the 
Iiigbeil  nnk  at  the  frcrdom  of  Ibe  Dndertttndmg.  Induitry  wii  one  eofmichiMment 
of  Datnre ;  the  stale  a  still  fulber  enfivichueiiieni ;  irt  a  new  progresi ;  religion  « 
ptogtcM  itill  iMre  iDbiime ;  philosophy  ii  the  last  enl'ranclaiemtoi,  ibe  Uit  progrwi 
of  tboa^t.' 

In  onr  island,  in  dte  southern  part  of  which  metaphysical  science  appears  To 
hove  been  extinct  for  half  a  century;  and  even  in  whose  northern  division  the 
test  light — that  of  the  ever-bonourwl  Dugald  Stewart — has  ceased  to  shine,  we 
think  it  right,  in-order  to  obviate  the  popular  aversion  to  the  name  of  French 
philosophy,  to  state  that  M.  Cousin  distinctly  and  pointedly  asserts  his  belief 
in  the  truth  of  Christjanitr-  He  stron^y  inculcates  what  is  styled  by  Vdtaire, 
optimum,  or  In  other  words,  that  all  things  are  arranged  to  the  manner  beet 
calculated  fcir  the  good  of  mankind,  by  the  over-ruling  Providence  of  Ood. 
The  successions  of  good  and  evil  are  the  conditions  of  the  developement  of  the 
fiindamental  elements  of  humanity ;  and  if  these  saccessions  are  m  their  place, 
tbnr cannot  be  otherwise  than  good,  for  they  were  arranged  by  a  beneficent  power. 

The  prominent  feature  in  M.  Cousin's  system  is,  indeed,  its  cheerful  and 
enoonraging  spirit.  Widely  opposed  it  is  to  the  doctrines  of  those  who,  like 
Vcdtaire  and  the  sophists  of  the  last  century,  strive  lo  pull  down  what  has  lo 
long  guided  mankind,  and  thereby  accuse  human  nature  itself.  Of  his  respect  for 
that  religion,  whose  mild  influence  upon  society  makes  it  a  fitting  handmaid  to 
IIm  tights  of  the  present  age,  we  cannot  say  more  than  to  refer  to  almott 
overy  page  of  his  Lectures,  and  to  beg  attention  to  his  floal  declaration  on  the 
subject: — 
'  I  have  already  made  my  profession  of  faith  upon  thit  lail  point ;  I  repeat  it  with 


In  mjf  opieion,  all  tratha  are  contained  in  Cliiiitianity  ;  bat  ttaeie  etemal 
trathi  nay  and  oaghtto  be,  at  this  day,  appravched,  nnnvellsd,  and  illnstrttadby 
pblloaopfay.  There  li  but  one  truth  at  bonani,  but  Inith  baa  lin>  foraie— that  of 
nyaierjr,  and  of  mentific  eipdsillou.  I  levera  the  one ;  I  am  bare  the  erpn,  the  in- 
terpreter, of  the  other." 
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Art.  XTII.— JtfmJe  de  Teintvri  tt  de  'Scutplttre,mt  Ktcueil  de$  Prmeipia 
Tableaux,  Statua,  tl  Bat^lufi  da  CoUeclioia  PiiKifUet  tt  PartiaLtiirtt  dt 
FEunpe,  demai  el  gravi  d  r  eau-forte  pnr  ReTcil.  j^eec  da  Notka  Bt- 
teriptien,  Critupia  et  HiUorlqvet.  Par  Ducheme  teak.  LivraboDS  t  i 
30  bis,  (39  IWraisoiia),  ou  Tom.  1,  3,  3.  Small  Bto.  Vara.  1B3S. 
This  liltte  work  conaista  of  a  leriei  of.en^^rings  in  oulline,  on  iba  mme  pbv 
aa  the  Anoatea  de  Mui^e,  of  which  indeed  it  might  very  well  form  k  conliaiM- 
tioo,  but  which  the  E<)i'ei  saeras  most  anxious  to  disavow.  £ach  engraviog  b 
acdunpanied  with  a  sbott  and  critical  description  in  Ftraich  and  Eo^iah,  and 
certaiiuv  never  was  Englith  so  tpangLed  and  murdered.  We  are  confident  so 
Brilgo-bom  ever  made  (uch  a  parricidal  atlampL  ob  his  native  tsogQe ;  it 
must  be  the  work  of  some  French  tyro  dome  into  English.  AH  the  teoMa  and 
moods  are  contbunded  l«^thei,  and  even  persooswith  difficulty  keep  their 
peculiar  righta.  Mistakes  u  proper  oames  are  c^  frequept  (ecuneoc«,  sodi  *• 
S^iho  for  Sappho,  Sikniui  bi  SUeim ;  hut  perhaps  the  most  ludicrous  mistake 
is  what  occurs  iu  the  notice  on  Raphaels  Picture  of  the  School  of  AtheM 
Tbe  French  critic  very  properly  places  P^to  and  Aristotle  in  the  ceotre  of  the 
croud  of  philosophers,  but  the  tncalalor,  either  mistaking  the  Preach  woid 
ArUtote,  0!  perhaps  betug  better  acquainted  with  Italian  romance  thaa  the 
works  oif  the  Stagyrite,. minces  Plato  debate  with  Ariosto.  Howevei  it  wonU 
appear  that  about  the  lixth  or  teTenth  number,  a  new  and  bOter  hand  it  pU 
40  the  grindstooe  of  traoslatioD,  the  language  becocniog  more  refined  and 
polished- 

The  engravings  themseWes  deserve  unqualified  oraise ;  Ibef  are  b; 
M.  ReTsil,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  clearness  and  ddicacy.  We  hare 
generally  found,  in  lookiog  over  mere  outline  engravings,  a  great  sameocM, 
and  a  proportional  want  of  interest.  In  truth,  the  ^neral  effect  it  fiat,  and  wt 
may  pcrhafis  add,  unpro6table  i  there  is  lest  of  this  want  of  Klief  in  the  pt«- 
tent  work,  and  much  jndgnent  ia  afaovm  in  keeping  the  ntaaaea  distinot  bj 
occasional  slight  touches  in  the  accessary  parts.  His  outline  strike*  n*  n 
lieing  very  pure,  spirited,  and  free,  and  we  would  partieuki-ly  poict  out  (h* 
countfoaocet,  more  especially  the  months,  as  being  welt  done  and  eutrcsaiTe. 
The  minute  details  are  executed  with  extreme  care,  and  we  would  refer  to  tbe 
head  of  Scu:rates,  and  to  the  features  of  the  group  around  himf«5proc^of  tha 
;  hut,  ^>ove  all,  we  admire  the  ease  and  truth  of  M.  Keveil's  drawing, 

fwbal  poor  FusCli  considered  the  ultiinatucn  of  art,  the  stHaething 
the  soinelhiug  less,  which  constitutes  the  diSerence  between  acoutale 
tbd  excellent  drawing.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  enter  upon  tbe  mb- 
ject  of  the  different  schools  of  painting  and  design,  and  their  pecuUm  merits 
and  defects ;  but  no  one  can  look  for  a  moBieut  on  tlie  production*  of  the 
modem  French  school  without  being  struck  with  the  affectation  and  roeretricioBB 
character  of  their  oompositions.  In  fact,  they  lot^  as  if  sketched  from  groups 
at  the  Opera  House,  and  Cupid  is  consoling  Psy«he  precisely  in  the  attiuide  m 
which  we  have  seen  M.  Albert  when  winged  for  the  dance.  Tliia  is,  howeret, 
a  subject  loo  wide  to  enter  upon.  Tbe  Museum  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  is 
published  in  parts,  each  cootaining  six  engraviogs,  one  of  which  is  Asm  a 
picture  pf  the  Italian  school,  anollier  from  the  German,  a  third  from  the  ancienV 
and  a  fourth  from  the  modern  Freoch,  a  fiilh  alter-uately  from  one  of  the  above 
schools,  and  one  of  a  statue.  Every  twelfth  number  is  published  in  duplicate, 
when  three  engtaviogs  of  portraits  of  paiolers  are  given,  with  a  tuogtupbical 
account  of  each.  Hiese  seem  to  be  fairly  drawn  up.  On  ihe  whole,  we  con- 
sider this  a  deservii^,  and  it  has  the  merit  of  being  a  cheap,  pubUcatioo. 
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I>L'BiifG  (be  revolutionatymaiiiaiii  France  it  was  remarked,  with  equal  malice 
and  truth,  that  the  poplar,a  tree  most  rapid  in  its  growth  and  premalure  in  its 
decay,  was  judiciously  selected  by  our  cooiineatal  Deighboun  ai  the  synkbol  and 
gage  of  their  liberty.  OF  those  scenes  of  anarchy,  of  the  various  schemes  of  inno- 
vation aad  improvement,  none  have  produced  any  permanent  effect  except  sucfa 
asprovidedfor  the  education  oTyoulh,  and  of  these  the  Polytechnic  School  alone 
remains,  a  monunient  of  the  enlightened  views  and  sound  policy  of  its  founderi. 
Since  its  institution,  this  celebrated  establishment  hasundergonevarious  modi- 
fications, but  as  the  desi^  has  been  always  the  same,  we  shall  briefly  eiplain 
the  principles  on  which  i(  rests.  Many  branches  of  public  service  require  that 
the  persons  who  occupy  them  should  have  an  extensive  acquMutance  with  the 
mathemalical  and  physical  sciences,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  graphic 
nrts.  To  unite  in 'the  same  school  the  young  men  who  are  lo  occupy  tnese 
Various  departmenB — lo  become  military  or  civil  engineers,  or  officers  of  artil- 
lery, to  superintend  the  manufactories  belonging  to  the  government,  or  dit«ot 
the  seminaries  on  which  in  a  great  measure  the  reputation  of  the  country  must 
'depend — to  impart  to  them  in  common  this  fundamental  inslniction;  thus  to 
make  them  perform  together  the  first  part  of  their  laborious  career,  nntil  the 

5 articular  nature  of  the  studies  required  for  their  respective  destinations  len- 
ers  i(  necessary  lo  subdivide  this  general  school  into  several  special  one* ;  to 
establish  the  former  in  the  metropolis,  so  that  the  instruction  may  be  confided 
only  to  the  most  distinguished  men,  and  never  tink  beneath  the  actual  leixl  of 
the  tciencei — such  is  the  plan  of  the  Polytechnic  school.  The  idea  or^ioated 
with  Lamblardie,  director  of  one  of  (he  schools  of  civil  engineers,  (Fonts  «t 
'Chauss^es,)  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  celebrated  Monge,  having  recom- 
mended it  to  the  attention  of  the  philosophers  connected  wim  the  "  Committee 
of  Public  Safely,"  it  was  ordered  to  be  put  in  execution  by  a  law,  dated 
"21  Veniose,  An  2,  (March  11^  1794,)  and  the  establishment  denominated 
Ecole  centrale  dei  Travaui  PublKi.  The  designation,  which  il  at  present  bears, 
was  not  given  till  the  following  jjear.  ThepSlage  of  the  crown  property,  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  of  private  individuals,  supplied  the  nascent  institu- 
tion with  philosophical  apparatus;  the  cabinet  of  models,  the  collection  of 
minerals,  (he  chemical  laboratory  and  the  library,  had  a  similar  commencement: 
everything  required  for  elucidation  or  experiment  was  unhesitatingly  put  in 
lequisition;  a  hundred  pounds  of  alum  were  carried  off  from  Holland,  the  Pala- 
tinate was  plundered  of  more  than  twelve  thousand  pounds  weight  of  mercury, 
of  which  the  sixth  part  was  apportioned  to  the  use  ofthe  school.  When  a  clock 
was  required,  (hat  belonging  to  a  convent  of  Carmelites  was  ordered  to  be 
given  up;  subsequently,  twenty -six  diamonds,  weighing  about  seventeen  carats, 
part  of  the  spoil  of  an  English  vessel,  were  allowed,  and  served  for  the  fiimous 
experiments  of  Guyton  de  Morveau.  By  (his  system,  in  the  short  space  of  four 
or  five  months,  the  whole  materiel  of  instruction  was  obtained,  aod  with  the 
splendid  names  of  Lagrange,  Prony,  Monge,  Fourcroy,  Vauquelin,  Cb^tal,  and 
Berthollet  among  (he  professors,  (he  lectures  were  commenced.  Referring  to 
the  pages  of  the  Journal  de  I'Ecole  Polytechnique  for  an  account  of  the  labours 
of  (hose  by  whom  it  has  been  illustrated,  and  waring  the  details  of  its  private 
history,  which  to  foreigners  must  be  devoid  of  interest,  we  shall  extract  a 
few  anecdotes  from  M.  Fourcy's  work,  and  then  give  a  ^ort  summary  of  the 
nature  of  this  school  as  it  at  present  exists,  the  conditions  of  admission,  and  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  it.  During  the  first  eleven  years  after  its  insti- 
tution a  small  salary  wasallowed  (o  the  pupiU;  for  some  time  this  was  paid  in 
assignats,  afterwards (1796) in  n)aiidals,thedepreciationof  each  of  which  succes- 
sively reduced  many  of  the  unfortunate  fifeves,  whohad  no  other  means  of  sub- 
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sistence,  to  a  ttate  of  itkmtioD.  Pwriiieiii  md  ctothing  were  occiaipnaDydb- 
tribuied  to  tbem  by  the  goTernmeDt,  but  many  were  forced  to  retire :  the  school 
itself,  to  obtain  lome  platinum  for  the  use  of  the  laboratories,  mis  forced  lo 
offer  in  exchange  some  chemical  vessels  not  in  use  at  the  time,  haring  previ- 
ously received  a  quantity  on  condition  of  returning  some  of  it  in  sheets.  At 
the  same  period  of  universal  distress  the  School  of  Medecine  "  ayant  k  tem- 
bourser  des  arances  faitet,  pour  son  compte,  par  I'Ecole  Polytechnique,  ofiH 
en  paiement  deux  squflettes  tout  months,  que  le  Conseil  accepta."  It  is  not 
lo  De  expected  that  Bonaparte  nould  be  inattentive  to  the  prosperity  of  die 
establishment  in  question.  During  the  stay  which  he  made  m  Paris  between 
the  Italian  campaign  and  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  (in  which  be  was  accom- 
panied by  several  of  the  professors  and  pupils,  who  contributed  gready 
to  the  compilation  of  the  vreU-known  "  grand  ouvrage  lur  FEtypte,")  he  occa- 
sionally assisted  at  the  lectures,  and  presented  to  the  chemicafdepartment  one 
hundred  pounds  of  mercury  from  the  mine  of  Idria.  The  cooscription,  of 
which  the  horrors  were  almost  overioohed  amid  the  glare  of  Marengo,  Auster- 
liti,  Jena,  Friedland,  and  Wagram,  weighed  heavily  on  the  Polytechnic  School; 
Ae  Emp«ror,  neglectful  of  al  but  the  urgency  of  the  moment,  recruited  the 
ranks  of  his  artillery  and  engineers  with  the  pupils,  not  only  before  their  studies 
were  completed,  but  at  the  very  commencement  of  their  career.  When  the 
tide  of  war  rolled  back  from  Russia,  and  after  the  defeat  of  Leipiig,  France 
'  befan  to  feel  the  misery  she  had  so  often  inflicted ;  '*  I'Ecole,  pour  sa  part  d'un 
tribut  Tolontaire  que  la  France  s'imposa,  avait  ofTert  huit  chevaux  d'esodron, 
tOQt  ^quipfs  pour  rartillerie  il  cheval.  Celte  ofTre  fut  bientot  suivie  de  la  de- 
mande,  fatte  au  Dom  des  £l^ves,  d'aller  immediatemeot  combattre  dans  les 
langt  de  t'arm^.  La  r^ponse  de  Napoleon  fut,  dil-on,  qu'il  n'elait  pas  r^oit 
i  tuer  sa  poule  aux  aub  d'or.'  "  The  confidence  of  Napoleon  was  not  mis- 
placed :  on  the  advance  of  the  allies  upon  Paris,  a  batteij  of  twenty-eight 
pieces  of  cannon  was  entrusted  to  these  youths,  accompanied  only  by  thirty 
attilletymeD  of  the  guard :  for  twelve  hours  did  they  sustain  an  vinequal,  btU 
honourable  combat,  being  almost  unsupported ,  except  by  a  squadron  of  cuira«- 
■ieis;  one  among  them,  Malpassuti,  "  pendant  la  charge  des  Russes,  avoit 
terrass^  un  lancier  qui  le  serrait  de  prts,  et,  s'^tanl  £tanc£  sur  son  dieval,  avoit 
conru  se  joindre  aui  cuirassiers.  We  come  now  to  consider  the  present 
state  of  the  school  as  reorganised  by  a  royal  decree  of  Sepl^nbet  4,  181& 
The  number  of  pupils  is  limited  to  three  hundred,  and  the  agea  of  the  candi- 
dates for  admission  must  not  fall  short  of  sixteen,  nor  exc«ed  twenty  yeua. 
Pensions  are  allowed  to  twenty-eight  of  the  scholars ;  the  rest  pay  one  thousand 
francs,  about  forty  pounds  of  oar  money.  Although  the  duration  of  Ae 
course  is  limited  to  two  years,  a  third  year  is  sometimes  granted,  but  never  a 
fourth.  At  his  entrance,  the  candidate  is  obliged  to  specif  whether  or  not  he 
intends  to  embrace  any,  and  what  branch  of  the  public  service,  and  al  the 
time  abovementioned,  after  a  due  examination,  he  is  removed  to  the  special 
schools  belonging  to  the  profession  he  has  chosen,  or  terminates  at  once  the 
course  of  his  education.  The  aspirants  for  admission  are  examined  in  the  ele- 
ments of  almost  every  branch  of  natural  philosophy  and  mathematics,  in  draw- 
ing, in  the  Latin  and  French  languages— the  higher  departments  of  the  malbe- 
matics,  pure  and  mixed,  with  every  application  of  which  they  are  susceptible- 
physics  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense  of  the  word — chemistry,  theoretical 
and  practical — grammar,  history,  and  the  belles  lettres,  architecture  and  draw- 
ing. Such  are  the  studies  required  in  the  Polytechnic  School  itself.  We  have 
not  space  to  explain  theadmirablearrangementby  which  this  diversified  system 
of  education  is  made  to  produce  its  full  effect;  to  one  circumstance  it  is  prin- 
dpally  owing,  and  that  is,  the  establishment  of  a  council,  whose  exclusive  daly 
is  to  consider  the  means  atid  the  extent  of  instruction,  to  devise  methods  at 
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advuciog  tiiwB,  ami  to  gaud  agmnst  their  Mttng  (hort  of  wh«  'the  actnal 
state  of  bumM)  knowledge  will  allow.  In  hoMin^  up  this  conncil  to  the  imita- 
tion, or  at  least  to  the  applaose  of  all  who  in  this  country  have  any  inflaeDce 
0»er  general  education,  we  beg  them  to  remember,  that  the  public  works  of 
•unott  erery  nation  in  the  world,  except  our  own,  have  been  designed  or  exe- 
cuted, and  that  moat  of  the  important  modem  discoveries  in  science  have  been 
tDode,  by  men  brought  up  in  the  Polytechnic  School. 


-Amx,  XV. — Btq^rapAar  Vnhenelle,  Anektme  el  Modenit,  <m  Huloire,]>ar  ordre 
tipiaiilijw,  de  tavk  puUS^e  et  privie  de  lout  la  hommei  gui  le  ton!  fidt 
rtmar^tier  par  lain  ccritt,  Uurt  aclioni,  tewt  lalenti,  lean  verlui  ou  teiiri 
"  leuf,  redige  par  line  SocUti  de  Gent  de  Letirti 

JI.  Paris,  1B28.  Bvo. 
These  two  volume*,  which  have  tocently  appeared,  bring  to  a  coticloiion  ths 
most  extensive,  and  in  every  point  of  view  the  moHt  valuable  body  of  biogra- 
.phy,of  which  the  literature  of  any  niodeni  nation  can  boast.  We  have  atiMdy 
.spoken  briefly  of  its  merits  on  the  publication  of  a  former  volume,  (vol.  i.  p. 
fi33).  The  completion  of  a  work  ot  this  character  and  extent  forms  a  sort  of 
epoch  in  literary  history,  and  in  that  view  is  well  deservingof  commemoration. 
We  think,  therefore,  that  no  apology  is  necessary  for  giving  the  following  detail* 
telative  to  the  ptan  and  execution  of  this  great  literary  enterprise,  which  we 
have  extracted  from  the  Advertisement  prefixed  to  the  last  Volume ;  and  we  are 
■the  more  induced  to  do  so,  from  abelief  that  the  merits  of  this  important  work 
are  not  known  in  this  country  beyond  a  very  narrow  circle.  M.L.G.Michaud, 
its  editor  and  publisher,  is  the  brother  of  J.  Michand,  the  academician,  and 
author  of  the  Mittory  of  the  Cnaadet,  a  fourth  edition  of  which,  with  great 
improvements,  is  now  in  the  course  of  publication,  and  will  probably  be 
lefiewed  in  this  Journal  at  no  distant  period. 

"  The  Biagrttphii  VmverttlU  oai  commenced  in  1810.  and  finiibad  in  ISSB ;  dia 
labour!  nhieh  this  undcrUking  required  hiTi-  tbcrcFbie  uccupied  eighteen  yean  ;  and 
in  tbat  k>nu  inlerial  mote  [lian  three  hundred  coUaieralean,  a  great  number  of  them 
nemben  uf  the  Initilute  and  other  learned  bodiei,  have  deiotcd  Uieir  lime  and  talents 
to  it*  compoaition.  Never  wai  there  a  literary  opera  lion,  not  eten  that  of  the  Eneijctf- 
padk  Melhodipie,  eicculed  nith  limilar  menu,  ur  which  requiicit  such  great  eierlioiii, 
OiipotHy  fboDded  by  ■  nnmeroDs  anocialion  of  booktcllen  ind  capitalliU,  it  has  been 
continiied  far  iDore  than  fifteen  jean  by  Ihe  prrieni  Editor  alone.  It  has  been  with 
his  aole  reKHircea,  and  witliout  the  least  eitraneoui  aid — not  eten  such  as  Ihe  Govern* 
nent  rreijuendy  grsnli  to  much  less  nKfut  undertakings — (hat  he  can  boait  of  having 
bntughl  to  a  lerminttion  an  euleT|HiK,  requiring  such  paini,  conitancyand  ucrilicei — 
an  raterpriie  in  nhich  Ihe  manuscript  ajone  Coit  bim  more  than  roai  hundred  ihouiand 
fnuci  (£16,000).  If  all  these  difficulties  placed  him  for  a  length  of  lime  in  an  em- 
■barruaing  position,  to  which  the  instability  of  political  eventi  considerablj  added, 
be  who  naa  been  forlimate  enough  to  overcome  so  many  ubttscles  has  some  right  to 
lake  credit  for  It,  and  eiprcially  to  eongntuUte  himself  on  being  able  to  preserve 
the  indepCDdence  nrccsuiy  for  all  hittorical  compuiilion.  After  hariog  niilten 
at  Mcbdiffnenl  periods,  and  in  soch  diveiw  circuinitances,  Iheanthonand  the  Editor 
of  the  fiatti»rs(l  Biagn^g  may  say  with  Tacitus  :  ■  GalU,  Oihe,  Vilttlim,  sec  bem^de 
<He>>;fKri*  Mgnili.'  No  parly,  no  govenuDent,  has  tberefnrehad  the  right  tocommaiid 
Ibetr  eulogies  or  Ibeir  satires ;  their  aote  object,  their  engrossing  idea,  has  been  to  find 
out  the  truth,  aod  to  declare  it. 


very  delicate  subject  the  poUtics  of  the  day,  occapies  btit  a  small  plat 
'It  oas  neceisar;  to  look  at  the  eventi  <tf  onr  own  epoch  soldy  according  to  theii 

Importance  in  genenl  history,  and  ire  have  endeavaared  to  treat  them  with  the  aaae 
.disintcmtedoess,  aod  the  same  eeveriiy,  with  which  posterilj  will  one  day  look  al 
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Ifal  of  naUoga  gsod  bMkr— *  b(Mk  wtuob  n^.  be  lmg«t  Mad. 

"  Thb  nitrrtKixi  tiu  not  been  fiinued  lotclj  fat  our  own  tgc,  *h1  oar«i>*  CDOBtTT; 
-It  bftr  (H  lutlDDs,  and  all  ageu  With  web  liewi,  k  sould  be  dficutt  tn  *u^poK 
(bat  it  wu  intended  to  maka  it  ■  mere  temponrj  or  puij  vofl.  Penam  sf  gogd 
:  in^  doubli  an  Ihii  head,  lure  orlj  Co  nm  their  rje  orer  ike  U  uf 
sitiifv  ibeinulTa ;  Ibere  the;  nill  lee  nea  prnfessiiu  in  mor^i  «pd  in 
politici  the  nKHtoppoiite  dtictrinei;  tnd  the;  will  peihap*  find  Ihntiu  tfai*  i^pecl  (lae 
Editor  baa  mdved.  more  lucceufbllj  tbu  hu  b«en  dona  for  object!  at  ■  difienal 
liDportance,  m  vtry  diflicuit  problem,  nameLj,  tbe  amalgwsatkin  aftd  oblivian  of  opi- 
.l)iolu.  In  tbe  MJdit  of  tbe  fWlert  diri»innt,attfc»  armit  lbrty>rt}c«»«reo— - 
.batint;  e«ch  olber  nitli  the  atmoit  bittetnn*,  «<  bare  Men  bkp  b(  ttta  «oM  apparifc 
principle!  and  docUinet  limaltaiieoatly  co-operating  in  tb<  BitgMplM  !'m»iimlli.  ail 
'deioting  IhemMlrea  to  (hcnr  laboan  far  it  with  a*  mocb  coobna  and  iBpaiaiWily  ai 
liiej  would  hate  done  tn  the  nioit  peaceful  Ihooi,  aod  a>  if  ibey  bad  sU  bccB  actialed 
b7  the  ume  idea*. 

"  It  nigbt  be  fcB<K]  that  an  a  laeiblagn  of  Hcb  noneroo*  and  Tirioni  dement)  would 
.bo  prodoctlTC  *f  Mine  ooirfiliiaD,  or  of  loo  itiiklug  dinrgendeg ;  but  tbe  laboora  bad 
<btMi  diatrituiled  from  tbe  boginning  witb  lo  nnicb  KntfmkwoKU  and  dixenimenl; 
tmj  cantributar,  placed  In  the  >ituat>BH  beat  nited  lo  bit  taiuand  balHInal  atnlieai 
bad  entered  into  lfa«  ipiritof  bialukwith  lainDch  anhmraBd  coal  for  tbe  •ncoenaftbe 
enlerpriie,  nilh  loch  a  cumplete  abnegation  of  all  olber  fielingi :  Gnallj,  tb«  plia  and 
j^nerat  tjateni  of  ndactiini  bad  been  ao  well  undentood  and  >alljed  at  the  *erj  oatiet, 
that  the  reanlt  ha:  been  aa  great  a  degree  of  uniformll;  aa  if  the  fork  had  baem  cib- 
euied  by  a  ttntUer  number  of  caJIaAoratcurt ;  and  lo  tbe  indiipalaUe  adraatrnf/s  of  a 
creain  oonbination  of  knowledge,  it  eudentlj  joini  that  of  aa  much  mitrmlHi  and 
uaiwefiflly,  aa  can  faiAy  be  demanded, 

,•   "  Itiatlierefen  lo  the  aeal  and  eioefient  ipiril  of  tbeauthanlbatwe  are,  in  the  Gnt 
fiaor,  indebted  &>  tbe  perfectioa  and  the  lucceaa  of  the  B.  V. ;  but  afier  pajing  tb 

-■-■■--       '  -gjje,  to  ahicb  tbej  (—    -  -  --' ■'-•   --<---■•-  ''^■- 

L  iiaall  pariim  Sot  b 
bonourable,  and  the  moat  numeroua  ■ 
priar,  wat  Gnt  formed  ;  il  waa  part  of  hii  duty  to  coamanicate  and  luboiit  incnsMnl; 
to  ever;  contribulur  tbe  plan  and  tyaleni  wbicb  bad  been  adopted;  aa  well  aa  to 
dan  and  divide  the  labour,  to  irgulate  ill  propnrtions,  lo  aioid  the  rcpetitiiim,  tbe 
omiuiona,  and  the  con  trad  ictlunj,  which  are  lO  frequent  in  all  Dii:tionariea,e«^  in 
tboM  compoaed  by  a  aingle  Tedartmr.  It  will  be  admitted,  that  in  aU  Ibea*  reapecti 
the  most  taliaftctory  reiulli  have  beon  obtained;  and  to  be^  with  tbe  diii*i«aof 
laboor,  that  molt  ioiporlant  point,  nhal  could  be. more  fottunate.or  mora  aaafid  than 
10  have,  11  tlie  autbon  uf  the  articlea  on 
JUnmowig,  Phifiici,  and  AfalAenutici,  Meun.  Diul,  Delanbre,  Lacroli,  and  Maurice  ! 
On  Ctagraphti,  and  Vogaga  and  Buanerui,  Mesan.  Walckenaer,  de  Boiael,  Malle- 

Brun,  Eyriea,  Heuncquiu  ? 
On  Jncint  fliator^  and  Lanfuogct,  Meun.  Claiier,  Daunon,  fiouaooade,  Amar, 

Noel,  Raoul-Rucbelte? 
On  Orienlal  Hulvry,  Lilcrnlure  and  Iditfiioget,  Meaus.  Sitveatre  da  Sac^,  Abtl- 
Remuaal,  de  Saint-Martin,  Ktaprolb,  Audifietf 
'   On  Italian  HitUry  and  literafuri,  Meaati.  Guigueuf,  Siatnondi,  de  Angdii  I 
OnfVcncA  jrudTyaiidLilemlurv,  Meaan.  HeT^,  VillennTe,  Cbtuienl,  Aagcr,\l]- 
keniain,  de  Barante,  Dn  Ruiuir,  de  U  Poite,  de  Saint  Surin,  dc  MmuDecfiai,  de 
Beauchamp,Beaulieu? 
On  the  Hitiaty  mul  lAlttxiltat  i^  Cttmany  and  the  Sorih  ifEumpt,  Mewra,  Sl>piet> 
Guiiul,  Utteri,Cley,  Marron,  de  Stasaart,  Depping,  Duiau,  ScboeO,  Catle«i-pal- 
leTille  ? 
On  £a;litA  HitttTy  and  lileralurt,  Meisr*.  Suard,  Lallj-ToUendal,  SereKngei,  De 

la  Ruquelte  ? 
•■  Aftvr  tliCK  £teat  diyiuoni.  it  wa*  necestarj  again  to  inbdiiide,  and  Tcoei*e  aoae 
arliclea  ^[om  a|>ch  of  tbe  collaborateura  a>  coald  not  aupuly  s  gitater  number. 

'•  1  hui  Mcaan..  EmericDavid,  Arlaud,  CaHellan,  r£rle«.  Quatrem^  dc  QWDCy, 
'Landon,  t>unce,  and  F.  Piltel,  tiaio  nnderlaken  Ancimt  and  Modem  AriMl, 
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Man.  Cinltf,  IMt-IVv  w,  »Mpite  «A  nUlHt.  Jiytxritoi. 

iieitn.  ViKUDii,  m\iia,  d'Uiateniabe,  Sivad,  Jkcftb  umi.  Xaabwi, 
NuMnauIfo. 

MCMTs.  Cliaanelon,  Adiilai],  CbBuiiier,  De^nettea.  Percj,  Luutnl,  Ri 
UidieniH),  Phfiin'ou,  and  ctwrytAiiif  rcfaliiv  (a  I^  JUciJiciil  ^1. 

Henn.  Bernard,  Dnportri  and  Fuiuct,  JuriirnnnitU  and  HagUtrala. 

Mmn.  Cntuvl,  Ltoj;,  Picot,  Lsbtiudrrie  and  Tabaraod,  Er.cttiiaUical  Hkttrji. 

"  When  )n  conseqiMiieeor  death,  ar  other  cinumitancM,  the  eiilerpritc  wai  di^pii«e<} 
wtmij  of  tU  colUtorateun,  it  <mi  fortunate  emmgh  to  tuppl;  their  piacei  rpost  sdvan- 
■agBuinlj ;  imi  in  thii  Manner  iu  tlie  latrr  yean,  Usntt.  Lederc,  Cunpemn,  Nandel, 
GniyiMM,  CoDaiu,  Fourier,  LfteooBe,  Frtmy,  Fariaal,  Viguier,  Micbclat,  BnctKin,  and 
(Mhrn  eqiwll^  diilingimtwd  bj  tlietr  UkoM  •nd  aoqairenwiita,  faaJK  Mtpplied  laasj 
«ei7  raJaabJe  ■rtidci. 

"  Fiaallj,  it  i*  certain  Ibat  fen  of  IbtciJebcated  uuntiortiHi  •ptobara  laBMiaiJn 
tbii  (plendid  liat;  Ihii  it  not  a  vagae  BMntioo,  or  Ilia  Tamtwulimi  of  apnipNtuif 
nil  the  luihon  haie  sigoEd  their  articlea,  and  all  of  them  bare  laft  the  ini[|rnnii>n  «t 
their  talenls  and  their  leirntng  apon  tbein.  Some  of  tbem,  it  ia  U-iie,  havccootribuMd 
"but  afcw  pages;  but  \bcy  nuilatili  be  reckoiwd  in  the  Dumber  of  rfdaclwrri  lochue 
9Ie«n.I>eCh>teiabriand.  de  Donald,  BolU,  Nodicr,  Humbaldl,  Dacier,  Vauderbuw^i 
da  Oenndo,  Dnuaalt,  Maine  de  Biran,  Benjamin  CotiiUnt,  Ch.  Villeri,  Lapkce, 
BbduM  de  Stael.  Drliile,  tie.  &c.  (a  complete  alrdubetiul  lilt  of  the  aDth«<  ii  ^tcd 
at  tba  cod  <rf  tke  lait  lohme.) 

"  It  1>  bj  aodi  ««■□■,  and  «Uh  the  aifiatancc  of  so  laan;  ilfastrfoni  nim,  that  wt 
lure  ncMeded  in  giving  lhi>  vork  the  dagree  of  perfsctian  which  thepabMo  had  aright 


>r  kifid  *h>f  1i  had  beca  pdriitbad  is  Fmnce 

The  Editor  ooncluiitf  bj  aaoAaaa'D^  ha  inMotioii  of  ftiUlUng  the  nnxniie 
he  fitid  made  in  an  early  stage  of  the  andertaking ;  nuncly,  of  pobtiBbiH 
a  Supplement,  which  sbould  include  th«  tivea  ot  luch  penona  a*  Mre  dfel 
since  the  comDienceineDt,  aodduriogAe  progress  of  tkeirorfc,M  well  as  others 
that  have  been  accidentally  otnitted,  aiid  correct  such  errors  as  have  been 
or  may  be  detected.  'Die  materials  <d'  this  Supplerwut  faavo  been  ^ndtmltj 
GtdlecliitSi  and  are  already  in  a  ^at  degree  cuused  and  elaborated;  bat  as 
this  part  (rf'the  ivaik  will  be  especially  devoted  to  ooutenipontDeotn  hiitoty,  tt 
leqniTeS'to  be  written  with  all  the  acctiracy, frankness,  and  cotitage, which  nay 
be  looked  for  ffost  iodependent  writers.  "  Faidrful  to  their  motto,  the  aothon 
eftbeB.  U.  will  nolftyrget  ti^l,  if  iheyvmrrapettfo  lktU9itig,tity  one  nallHKg 
but  Imlh  to  the  dead." 


A«T,  XVI. — Mimoirei  attttdoligtiti  tur  rintirirur  du  Palaa,ettur  guelqua  iviae- 
mem  de  ["Empire  depui*  1805 jujjn'en  ]  81 6, pour  tervir  a  Chutoire  de  Napolim. 
Par  L.  F.  I.  de  Bausaet,  Anciea  Pr^fct  du  Palais  Impf'tial.  Tomes  III.  et 
IV.  8vo.  Paris,  1838. 
Of  the  two  former  volumes  of  M,de  Bausset's  Memoirs  we  gave  an  acceant  at 
some  length  in  oor  second  Number;  though  not  of  a  high  character,  and 
abounding  too  much  in  trivial  details,  they  certainly  furnished  us  with  a  num- 
ber of  very  interesting  anecdotes  relative  to  the  interior  of  Napoleon's  court  and 
femily,  which  had  in  a  great  degree  the  merit  of  novelty.  The  recollection  of 
these  led  us  to  anticipate  some  pleasure  from  the  perusal  of  his  two  new 
volumes  when  we  first  saw  them  announced,  but  in  these  anticipations,  we 
regret  lo  say,  we  have  been  sadly  disappointed.  In  the  ^t  place,  the  lUli, 
ot  these  volumes  is  a  catnplete  misnomer;  for  they  have  no  relation  whalaver, 
lo  the  interieur  du  Faioit  de  I'Empereur  Naiiolion ;  but  relate  entirely  to  the 
little  court  of  Matia  Louisa,  to  which  our  author  was  attached,  fmui  the  ttne  af 
her  departure  fioca  Fiance  in  May,  1614,  to  that  af  bat  leaviag  VieoBa.foi  Itify 
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em  Criticai  Sketeket. 

ID  Hucb,  lS16,'te  order  to  tike  ponenlon  of  her  Duchy  of  Parma,  at  y/bidl 
Mriod  M.  de  Bamwl  qahted  ber  serrice  to  returti  to  fata  own  country,  "  com- 
t}U,"  aa  be  ezpresMs  it,  "  des  luarques  les  pliu  honorable^  des  boDt^  de  l'e«- 
time  et  de  1«  men»eillance  de  S.  M.  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Panne."  It 
has  really  seldom  follen  to  our  lot  to  wade  through  such  a  succe»sion  of  tiie- 
aome  aod  iosieDificant  details,  and  mawkish  poliiicalKmarksiBsM.deBaauet 
brourt  us  with.  Of  the  latter  it  may  be  sufficient  lo  say,  tbaL  hii  regrets  for 
the  dowufal  of  Napoleou  are  coupled  with  the  deep  conviction,  (which  h«  tries 
to  make  his  readers  participate,)  that  Napoleon's  departure  ti«m  Elb*,  and 
resumption  of  the  imperial  crown,  were  the  result  of  the  schemes  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  purposely  laid  to  entrap  and  hurry  him  to  his  catastrophe. 
Aitd  be  is  of  opinion,  that  the  same  species  of  influence  was  exercised  to  entice 
UunU  to  Calabria,  with  the  design  of  recoTertng  his  crown,  in  order  to  get  rid 
<tf  him  by  a  military  commission.  With  snch  materials,  and  atraascript  of  the 
priDFipal  acts  of  the  Congress  of  Menna,  (occupying  100  pages,)  M.  de  Dauaset 
cedtrires  to  makenphu  third,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  his  fourtli  volume. 
We  are  then  preseuted  with  a  XoHee  Anecdotiqite  tur  la  Batiaau  dt  la  C«m- 
rtmne,  et  tur  let  itublittemtni  de  Par'u,  Jepuit  le  Cuiuultii  juigu'd  lafiit  da  ri^tt 
de  NapoUon,  drawn  up  by,  or  from  die  communications  of,  M.  Fontaine,  his 
principal  architect.  We  regard  this  as  the  most  iuleresuog  part  of  (be  book; 
It  exhibits  in  ten  chapters,  dravu  up  in  short  paragraphs,  a  connected  view  of 
the  progressive  plansfor  the  embellishment  and  iraprorement  of  the  capital  and 
other  parts  of  the  empire,  and  the  snnii  expended  on  them.  It  aKirds  abund- 
ant pcW of  Napoleoo'i  spiritof  order  and  ecoootny,  united  with  magniftcence; 
but  on  the  point  which  his  brother  Louis  reproaches  Sir  Walter  Scott  for  call- 
ing io  ouettion,  namely,  Napoleon's  taite  i*  thtfau  arlt,  (see  our  Article  VIII. 
io  tUs  Number,)  this  document  affords  us  few  means  of  judging.  We  should 
doubt,  however,  whether  the  architect  himself  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  the 
imperial  taste  in  matters  connected  with  bis  art;  there  are  various  instances 

nthat  lead  to  this  inference.  One  of  these  was  the  plan  of  the  celebrated 
lin  of  the  Elephant,  whit^  appears  to  have  been  a  special  favourite  with 
Napideon,  who  one  day  asked  his  architect  his  opinion  of  it.  Fontaine  had  pre- 
viouslv,  it  appears,  expreased  himself  strongly  against  it,  and  on  this  occasion 
very  neely  repeated  that  opinion,  concluding  with  these  words : — "  Utili^ 
should  be  the  motive  of  decoration  everywhere.  A  monument,  of  which  tM 
principtd  obje<%  is  an  elephant,  and  tbe  destination  a  (buntain,  will  be  alwap 
aiubjectof  severe  animadversion  for  sensible  minds,  (60111  etprifi,)  which  reason 
will  find  it  difficult  to  refiite."  On  the  subject  of  another  fountain  a  boo-mol 
of  the  Emperor  is  related,  whi<^  will  excite  a  smile. 

**  The  new  plan  of  a  fountain  to  be  erected  in  the  Place  Loaii  XV.  appeared  to  bira 
more  aoitable  (ban  the  one  nhicb  bad  been  preirnted  lo  him  toiiie  jean  bcfon.  llul 
of  Ae  fcmntatn  of  tfae  Place  dn  CamiDieJ  wu  rrjected.  Lea  nai'ulea  jelaient  de  I'cH 
paries  msmelkf, ccb  luipuut  iadeceiili  Ota  nuiceiMinTtcn,dil-ilen  litnl, Imnaada 
Mmint  vitrttt." 

For  an  amateur  of  the  fine  atts,  the  following  anecdote  is  rather  cbaracteristic 
"Napuleork  hiiuiejf  uruiocd  the  prftgramma  of  Iha  festivitiei  attending  tuiawma^, 

fi•'U^l  Uaris  LuuiM,)  and  directsl  all  the  prepantioru  lo  be  made  wilhiu  the  palace, 
c  venlteaeral  limea  loiatiaty  Iiinueif  irilh  taiionn  eyea  of  Ihrir  effect;  and  eihibited 
inch  a  degree  of  ardour,  activity,  and  peraeverarkce,  in  the  biuineai,  that  tfae  adminis- 
tralor  of  the  Nuientu  bating  one  day  eiprcMed  ibe  difficulty  be  had  to  find  a  plate 
fcr  the  Urge  picturei  of  tbe  tslm,  in  abich  (he  chapel  wai  erecting  lor  the  nauiial 
ceremony  :  '  Very  laell,'  uid  Napoleon,  'yw  have  lutAnu  tadobat  ti  Biinitkeaa.'  Tliis 
intimation,  uttered  in  a  iDooKnt  at  diapleasure,  ao  terrified  M.  Dcoon,  that  aiJ  difl- 
oalfci  were  instantly  removed  ;  the  pictores  were  taken  donn  and  Rriled,aad(beipaMS 
wbkh  they  ieit  afforded  Ae  meana  of  erecting  a  aecund  ro«  of  pern.' 
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At.the  end  oftliefoiiTtti  volume  we  uaBttaUd  with  a.  ihort,  but  "Smgulwi 
Episode"  of  anecdotes  of  the  old  Kii^  of  Spain,  (Chattes  IV.)  his  queeoj 
and  their  bvonrite  Godiw,  (tike  Prioce  of  the  Peace,)  during  their  reaidence  st 
Rome.  Someof  theieeiAibit  the  icn-AoniRieMidBiniplicityof  the  old  mooBTch 
in  a  vety  ludicrous  point  of  view.  Godoy  has  sarvived  both  his  beaefacton, 
and  is  said  to  be  a  prey  to  terror  and  reiDone. 

We  bare  found  some  interest  in  the  information  which  H.  Bansset  bai  giteo 
us 'of  the  present  situatioa  of  the  various  members  of  the  Buonaparte  fiuiily, 
who  surrived,  as  he  styles  it,  "  the  shipwreck  of  the  empire;"  and  will  ood- 
clude  this  notice  by  abridging  and  condensing  his  details. 

The  mother  of  Napoleon  (Madame  Mfere,  as  she  was  called)  P^aes  the' 
winters  in  Rome,  and  the  summers  at  Aibano.  She  occupies  herself  in  works 
of  piety  and  beneficence.  Strangers  consider  it  a  great  honour  to  be  admitted 
to  her  society;  but  she  lives  very  retired,  and  none  of  the  English  are  ever 
presented  to  her.  Her  brother.  Cardinal  FeKh,  pays  her  daily  visiu.  The 
rest  of  his  lime  is  consecrated  to  the  duties  of  his  station,  and  the  didchai^ 
of  the  functions  with  which  he  is  invested.  The  fortunes  of  these  two  perso- 
nages are  not  large;  Madame  has  givenagrealdeal  to  her  own  family  and  tolbe 
poor;  the  Cardinal  depends  upon  the  bounty  of  the  Pope,  and  the  sale  of  his 
pictures,  which  he  disposes  of  successively. 

The  Count  de  SuniiUieri  (Joseph),  as  is  welt  known,  has  since  1814, 
become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  where  he  has  entered  into  farming  on 
a  large  scale.  His  eldest  daughter,  Zenaide,  has  married  her  cousin  the 
Prime  of  Mutigneno  (the  son  of  Locien);  and  his  youngest  dandier, 
Charlotte,  has  married  another  cousin,  Charles,  (eldest  son  of  Louis,  and,  we 
believe,  author  of  the  "  American  Ornithology.")  These  two  young  couples 
have  left  America,  and  settled  IhemseWes  at  Florence,  to  be  near  their  moDfer, 
the  Counien  de  Sumilliert.  Their  private  fortunes  have  been  increased  by  a 
considerable  legacy  left  tliem  by  the  Princess  Borgbese,  their  aunt. 

The  Count  de  Saint-Leu  (Louis)  lives  alternately  at  Rome  and  at  Florence. 
Bis  state  of  health  is  very  indifferent,  but  does  not  prevent  him  from  devoting 
himself  principally  to  literary  pursuits.  His  fortune  is  moderate,  but  sufficient 
for  his  wants.  He  had  purchased  out  of  his  private  means  and  bis  savings,  some 
estates  in  Holland,  near  Hailem,  but  they  were  sequestrated  after  Napoleon'*  • 
down£il,  and  have  never  been  restored  to  him. 

His  wife  (^Horieiitia,  the  daughter  of  Josephine)  lives  at  Rome  during  the 
winter,  on  account  of  her  delicate  health,  and  spends  the  rest  of  the  year  at 
her  beautiful  villa  at  Amemberg,  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Coiutance. 

The  Prince  ofCanino  (Lucien)  has  for  a  long  time  resided  at  Rome,  Bi>d  on 
the  domain  from  which  be  takes  his  title.  In  1827,  he  was  residing,  with  hie 
numerous  family,  at  the  little  town  of  Sinigaglia,  near  Ancona.  Having  loat 
a  great  part  of  nis  fortune  in  unlucky  speculations,  he  has  sold  his  palace  at 
Rome  to  his  brother,  the  Prince  dc  MonlJ'ort  (Jerome),  but  the  diminution  <tf 
his  fortune  has  not  lessened  the  respect  paid  to  him  by  the  lale  and  pretext 
Popes.  Uoe  of  bis  daughters  (the  same  whose  band  was  solicited  by  the 
present  King  of  Spain,  when  Prince  of  Asturias)  is  married  to  Prince  Gabrieli, 
and  another  lo  Lord  Stuart. 

The  Prince  de  Alonlforl  (Jerome)  passes  the  summers  at  tl: 
Ancona,  and  the  winters  in  his  palace  at  Rome.  His  in 
Princess  Catherine,  sister  to  the  present  King  of  Wirtember 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  makes  his  bouse  the  rendezvous  of  all 
■transeis  from  the  north  of  Europe  who  visit  Italy.  The  M: 
and  Wirtemberg  are  always  present  at  the  circles  of  the  Prii 
which  are  also  much  frequented  by  the  English  families,  wh( 
in  the  prisoner  of  St.  Helena.    Tlie  Princess  Caiherine,  who 
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Ibaj— Bfc'  PriDMM  Kika  (danger  of  the  I^rinceM  Borgbese)  married,  after 
tmmodier'adMIlt,  tha  Km  of  a^Bt  rtdtlannolilnnaD,  the  ririi est  proprietor 
at  AneoM*.  8be  i»  very  Iftety  and  Witty,  much  attached  to  the  E^inceu  de 
MontfoTt,  and  is  «aid  to  bear  the  ttHm^t  resemblance  to  Napoleon,  both  in 
"   ir  (Prince  Felia  BacioccM)  lives  at  Bologna, 


Tbt  CmhIoiA  Iii>M»(Uiida(ne  Murat)  has  not  Tct  been  allowed  to  join 
her  relatioiu  in  Italy,  fr«ffl  pothJcal  eonsiderationi  connected  •ritti  the  vicinity 
ef  Ronaand  Nap)^  She  remlesin  Austria.  Her  eldest  daughter  ia  married 
to  the  ManfVia  PopoK,  a  Bologiiese  nobtemaD ;  and  the  youngest  to  Count 
HMponi.  A«htl]es,  her  eldest  son,  has  gone  to  Florida,  where  he  has  bought 
fantidafabla  ettatei  |  («oMe  letters  of  his  from  America  have  lately  appeued 
in  the  Acnw  IWnestrtoJfr).  Lucira,  the  youngest,  ii  in  South  America. 
Vc*.  U.  pp.  ?(>-re. 


3.  Petit  Magaiin  det  Mode*. 

A.   Ia  Dante  Blanche,  Chnmiqve  de*  Chevaliert  i  rEauton  Vert. 
'   S.  Fenitx  A  JMoi,  ou  le  Ckarme  da  Soavenin. 

6.  Fiyage  Pittoreiqtie  de  Park  i  Havre  lur  la  Rivet  de  la  Seine. 

7,  JnnSet  Romamtiquet,  JUcmil  de  Morceaux  CluMu  dt  Litleratm*  Cm- 


HtXE  again  the  French  have  the  superiority  in  elegance  of  form  and  showy 
Mlliancy  of  exterior.  Colours,  red,  green,  blue,  and  orange,  are  now  seea 
decorating  soineilimfruKaf  the  Opera,  throwing  a  halo  around  the  cUganleiof 
(he  Champs  Elys^es,  or  dazzling  us  with  gorgeous  landscapes  and  glowing 
femes  of  love  and  chivalry,  that  transport  the  beholder  to  ihe  region  of  biiy 
hud,  or  far  back  lo  the  periods  of  the  golden  or  heroic  age.  No  publications 
can  be  compared  with  these  for  attraction  at  gift-maluug  seasons;  and  the  leas 
<)btn]sive  charms  of  our  Forget>me-Nots,  Keepsakes,  Anniversaries,  and  Souve- 
irin.  Aide  befbre  the  united  powers  of  such  binding  and  landscape-TOJnting  as 
form  the  outward  decorations  of  many  of  the  French  annuals.  True,  on  a 
more  close  examination,  the  engravings  are  frequently  discovered  to  be  iniiif- 
ferent  copies  of  ours,  and  the  literary  portion  is,  in  general,  of  Ihe  tamest 
Oiediocri^i  atiti,  aAer  all  deductions,  die  superior  finish  and  more  bijon-like 
appeaiance  of  our  rivals  is  ao  strikingly  manifest,  that  we  would  advise  the 
tianre  mann&eturer  to  bestow  on  his  productions  a  little  more  French  pi^h 
tdong  with  his  English  solidity.  To  be  somewhat  more  particular  as  to  the 
Hterary  character  of  the  worts  before  us,  we  must  say,  that  the  greater  part  of 
die'poetryi!!  either  moat  inaocuously  insipid,  or  on  subjects  forbidden  lo  the 
legitimate  muse.  Eternal  Epistles  on  TtuIok,  Elegies  on  Suicide,  and  Priirtl 
fmi  Dantnl,  are  wholly  at  variance  with  the  usual  light-^tearted  gaiety  of 
Frenbhmen,  and  are  indeed  unworthy  of  any  men.  Most  especially  shouU 
ttaiA  themes  he  avoided  in  volumes  intended  to  make  their  appearance  at  the 
joyous  season  of  Christmas.  What  we  covet  are  pieces  in  the  enchantii^ 
Style  of  a  Delavigne,  a  Tasiu,  a  Soumet,  or  a  Legouv^;  which,  while  th^ 
satisfy  and  delight  the  most  fostidioua  taste,  improve,  at  the  same  time,  the 
heart  and  affections. 
The  AlmaneeA  da  Bauta,  the  first  on  our  list,  has  been  now  many  yean 
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•ngraTiDga  from  tbe  worki  of  the  old  masters,  t  ^  ... 

BON  eiaineiit  of  tha  modems.  The  text  fcr  tbe  most  part  is  made  up  of 
poetTj,  uid  occasioaally,  amid  much  rabbish,  we  meet  with  something  to  repaf 
the  •earch.  We  gi»e  a  translstion  of  a  short  piece  by  Leon  Saievi/,  a  pro: 
mising  yoUDg  irriter,  who  has  published  some  clever  tiaaslations  from  Byron, 
Scoit,  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  other  poets  of  European  reputation.  Out  speci- 
mert  b  but  a  poor  one,  ne  conless,  and,  we  dare  say,  very  br  from  being  th* 
ftuthor'a  best,  although  it  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  presant  Almanack,  and  a 
&u  specimen  of  the  verses  usnally  current  in  these  productioiM. 

THE  BLIND  YOUTH. 
'  Uj  Uotber,  whither  am  I  led^ 

1  bresthe  the  belm  of  wood  and  field : 

Now  were  one  ray  of  light  but  shed — 

What  new-bom  life— what  bliis  'I  would  yield  ! 

Sweet  Nalore  I  how  my  boiom  awellB, 

Td  part  from  ibee  ;  though  in  my  dreini) 

Tel,  vet  1  tee  (hy  icrdant  dells, 

Thy  dewy  flowen  and  woodland  ilreams. 

tij  mother,  in  thoa  itill  at  Fiirf 

Thougb  nerer  more  thy  form  I'll  Me — 

In  fiiKv  iive,  deep  pictnr'd  there, 

Tbe  truU  of  one  u  deir  to  me. 

Amid  tbe  efer-duTing  dsrk 

That  wraps  me  from  creation']  sight, 

Thy  cberish'd  image  ofl  I  made — 

To  mo  bast  emblem  of  the  li^t.' 

He  ceas'd — and  of  the  flowers  aronnd 

He  nladi'd  a  n»e,  with  trembling  hand ; 

Bath'd  with  his  lean  npon  the  ground, 

Its  •calter'd  leave*  no  more  eipaod. 

He  died  at  AnlDmn ;  wblip'ring  then,     . 

Amid  tbe  tears,  to  parting  given, 

'  My  Diother,  when  we  meet  again. 

No  cloud  iball  dim  our  sight  in  Heaven  I' 

Passing  over  tbe  'Bommage  aax  Dana,  which  is  bat  a  subdued  reAection  of 

the  Aimmiach,  and  most  nugallantly  overlookimr  the  fitshioos  of  the  Magatin 

dt*  ModtM,  we  baitea  to  bei>d  before  "  I^  Dame  Blaiiche,"  a  most  superb 

Gonibination  of  attractive  qualities.     Here  ii — 

"  Tile  of  war  for  gallant  knigbt, 
Lay  of  love  for  udy  bright," 
And  our  readers  will,  perhaps,  listen,  while  we  set  forth  the  beauties  of  this 
fitir  lady  from  her  own  lips. 

"  ■  La  Dane  Blanche.' was  an  order  of  chiralr;  instituted  aboot  thaend  of  thelMh 
centori  by  the  Manchal  Boncicaot,  &i  lbs  purpose  of  aifordiag  protection  and  redreia 
to  Ibaladiei,  who,  in  the  midit  of  tbeoiTilwan  and  commotions  of  tbe  times,  oftM 
became  a  prey  to  the  rapacity  and  injustice  of  bands  of  ruthlesi  depredator*.  Chidn 
d'Atbret.  couain-genaao  to  the  King  of  f rancc,  was  the  fint  Ennd  mailer.  History 
has  handed  down  to  as  the  names  of  the  knights  of  the  While  Lady,  together  with  Ihe 
rales  of  the  order,  which  iie  gitrn  ID  the  present  work,  as  they  are  recorded  by 
Tbe*dorB  Oodefroy  and  Pillar,  Bouclcaot'*  hi^rians.  The  happy  condition  of  the 
fcrnla  tai  in  modem  times  i>  not  a  little  owisig  to  soeh  itudtutlDni  ai  these  ;  for  when 
Aa  mptt  IBaatrioiui  warriort  of  a  nation  declare  themsetve*  the  protectan  of  tho 
icBmleBn,lkeyaMDolMigeroUi|adtoUi«in  saelaasn,  a  ataie  so  ofln  leiidli^  to 
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4amwlle*hiWT>  binlB Hbcit;  ntae  at  the  drcaiMtracca  dtttbarciDcnt  ommt- 
tnStj  aoM(e>Med  Ihe  progreu  of  cliiJiutiaii  uuJ  tbe  culture  of  the  fine  arte  rreacb 
diiitlrj  had  idcil  kwi,  generally  good,  vtiicli  had  a  remarkalile  infineniz  on  tbe 
Diiniiert  of  Uis  nMion  and  on  tbe  condition  of  tbe  female  lei.  Fiance,  at  that  penod, 
prcHnled  an  Mpect  of  vhicb  it  u  at  preient  difficult  lo  form  an  idea.  All  tbe  cilie* 
aiid  (illagei,  and  even  the  tmallat  hamleti,  wen  *urn>unded  with  liirtiliiMtiDiu  viihin 
nhich  the  anfortuoate  iiihabilanu  of  tbe  country  lought  tn  aiylnm  in  time  of  war. 

■■  In  a  ireily  by  which  Charles  V.  ceded  n  amall  proiince  of  hii  dominioni  to  the 
King  of  England,  mention  i<  made  of  1200  fortified  placei,  a  gmlri  number  diani* 
pm^bl;  now  to  be  found  in  the  whole  of  Europe.  I'beK  nwnDiuenli  of  leadal  power 
were  DMMttj  dettroj-ed  daring  the  leign  of  Looii  XI.  and  the  miniitij  of  RkbeliCB. 
Saeh  »ai  the  period  altempted  to  be  depicted  in  (bit  little  wot^  aod  atlboug^  in 
mprct  of  brilliaDl  achiereiuenti  it  may  not  be  equal  to  olben,  jet  it  ii  not  the  Icaa 
inlcRMing  froiD  the  charactei  of  iti  evenli,  and  l)>e  powerful  and  ludi^  iofluence  of 
iu  bereet  of  cbiTal;^." 

The  next  in  oriler  is  the  Fenui  i  Hoi,  tbe  title  of  vhi<ib  m&y  kaTc  been 
■uggested  by  our  Forget-me-Not.  It  consists  entirely  of  ihort  pieces  in  prose, 
illuitratiTe  of  the  iafluence  of  the  past  on  the  imagiDatioii  and  heart,  and 
retaining  tome  of  those  sensaliODS  in  which  we  find  such  adiamt  when  sobttide 
or  meditation  recat  the  (ouching  emoliotis  of  past  times.  This  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly pleasing  liitte  volume;  the  style  has  tiooe  of  die  mawkishoess  tJ 
affected  sensibility,  and  the  incidents  are  well  selected. 

The  Voyage  FUloretqtie  de  Pari$  i  Havre  we  decline  undertakit^  at  preaeDt; 
and  will  conclude  this  imperfect  sketch  with  the  AtvaaUt  Romanlifnt*,  ■  work  of 
greater  literary  prelenBioDS  than  any  we  have  yet  noticed,  boasting  among  its 
contribntors  some  of  the  first  names  of  the  day,  and  flaltering  to  our  own  national 
Tanity  by  baring  copies  of  engravings,  or  else  the  very  engiaiings  themselTe^ 
of  some  of  our  own  annuals.  Some  of  the  pieces  are  not  original,  and  the 
teader  is  left  to  find  this  out  himself,  or  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  his  ignorance. 
As  we  advance,  however,  the  mystery  clean  up  a  littje,  and  we  recognise  a 
poem  of  out  old  friend  Deltn,  under  the  signature  of  hidon,  who  has  cod- 
Terted  the  hartnonious  verses  of  the  original  into  stalely  French  prose 
without  any  aciinowledgement  of  the  source  from  whitdi  he  has  derived  them. 
Out  upon  such  literary  pilfering  I  Monsieur  Janet,  manhal  your  troops  bettra 
in  future,  and  teach  them  the  word  of  command  which  says,  "  Thou  stialt  not 
tUai."  We  say  (his  fbr  your  own  credit's  sake,  tot  your  Annuals  boast  the 
contribations  of  many  ilbttriotis  names.  The  greatest  need  not  blush  to  be 
fiMind  in  the  society  of  a  Villemain  or  a  Segur,  of  a  LaeieteHe,  a  Tastu,  of  ■ 
Bouilly. 


Art.  XVIIL— &nr  di  Tali  di  Liagua  ttaliana  t  di  aUri  aempUri  del  km 
tcrinen.  Opera  taunamtnle  rifalla,  da  B.  Gamba  di  Bassano.  Veneiia, 
Tpogmfia  Alvisopuli.  4to.  1893. 
Baktolommeo  Gamba,  a  lenmed  and  industrious  bibliographer,  published,  in 
1805,  a  Catalugae  Raisnnn^  of  the  authors  whose  authority  in  matter  oflan- 
guage  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  Academy  of  Ia  Cmsca,  and  who  aie 
quoted  in  its  Great  Vocabulary.  A  second  and  improved  edition  of  the  same 
work  appeared  in  1812,  under  the  title  of  "  Bibliografia  de'  Ctnssici  Itahani," 
and  Was  appended  as  a  General  Index  to  the  great  Collection  of  Italian 
Classics,  published  at  Milan  in  350  vols.  3vo.  Gamba,  bniing  since  recast 
his  work,  and  enlai^^ed  its  pmponions,  has  republished  it  in  its  present 
shape,  under  (be  uti^innl  title  of  "  Serie  dl  Testi  dt  Lingua."  The  book  is  now 
divided  into  two  parts,  in  the  first  of  nbich  ore  registered  the  be&t  ediliow^old 
and  new,  of  the  works  cited  by  La  Crusca ;  whilst  the  second,  and.  to  ns  not 
^e  least  important  division,  iocltidea  the  best  editions  of  other  woikai  whkfa, 
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AtHM^  not  j«t  canotilied  b;  the  antbontf  of  tirai  le«me<l  AoMJem;,  wn  hj 
eommcMi  content  held  in  es^mation  for  their  Nyle  and  langufif^,  emnpriilng  v( 
tnurse  the  numerous  authora  of  ths  erghteentli  cenlarT,  With  renrd  t6  tha 
hwiog  writera  of  the  prtsMDl  age,  Mr.  Gamba  leaves  them  to  the  critical  jud^< 
ment  «f  futare  blblir^rapbeni,  probably  ftoin  moriTcsof  pmitence,  andtoavotj 
being  entangled  in  endless  and  uielesa  disputes  aboutlheir  merits,  In  a  countnr 
where  the  self-love  of  literarj  men  is  still  reoiarlLablj  sensitive. 

Gamba  has  not  bean  sparing  of  pains  to  nnder  his  compilation  ckar  and 
Mtisfactory.  He  has  classed  the  worts  of  the  second  part  into  four  sections, 
each  ranged  in  alphabetiCBl  order;  lirst,  the  authors  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  tof^her;  and  then  thoM  of  the  sixteenth,  of  the  seien- 
teenih,  and  of  the  eighteenth,  separately.  This  distribution  serves  to  prvserre 
dte  distinction  of  charaoter  which  is  peculiar  to  each  age.  He  has  also  en)- 
^ojed  foor  different  sets  of  types  for  the  various  heads  of  each  article.  11m 
firal  gives  the  lull  title  of  the  vaA,  the  date  of  the  edition,  and  the  rematti 
■boat  its  mritj.  Neit  we  find  noted  the  price,  and  the  cstalr^es  and  libra- 
mi  from  which  it  is  taken.  A  description  of  the  morerto/ merits  of  the  edition 
fellows,  with  the  marks  bj  which  tne  genuine  copies  msj  be  distinguished 
ftom  the  counterfeits,  and  other  bibliographical  infomiatinn.  Lastly  we  have  k 
abort  philological  and  historical  account  of  the  work  itself,  with  the  opinion  of 
received  critics.  "  This,"  observes  Garaba,  "  serves  to  redeem  bibliography 
from  the  charge  of  aridity  which  it  would  deserve  were  its  ot^ect  cod^im  (o 
the  mere  eitemal  or  material  appearance  of  bonks." 

Besides  the  alphabeiiral  list  of  authors'  names  at  the  end  of  the  wori,  we 
meet  with  another  usefal  repertory  of  the  Rnme,  classed  under  the  heads  of  tho 
Tarioos  branches  of  letters  and  sciences.  This  shows  ns  at  one  glance  the 
names  of  the  principal  Italiaa  writers  in  any  particnlar  walk  of  learning.  Their 
nnmber  is  much  greater  than  is  generslly  imiif^oed;  we  have  counted  tnorv 
than  forty  writers  on  political  economv,  numerous  lists  of  historians,  novelists, 
dramatists,  &c.  The  most  ci^ious  class  is  that  of  the  lyric  poets,  amonnting 
to  nearly  two  hundred.  Among  other  cariosities  we  have  noticed  a  work  bj 
one  Jacopo  Buonaparte,  probablv  an  ancestor  of  the  Coufjueror,  being  an  ac- 
cnunt  of  tne  pillage  of  Rome  by  the  troops  of  Charies  V,,*  in  which  many  paN 
ticulars  are  iound  which  are  not  met  with  in  Guicciardini. 

Upon  the  whole  we  consider  Gamba's  work  as  a  valoabte  ncqnisition  to 
Italian  scholars,  as  it  is  mnre  comprehensive  than  Poggiali's,  (published  undsr 
the  same  title,)  which  is  chiefly  con6ned  to  the  authors  quoted  by  La  Crusca; 
whilst  its  philolt^cal  erudition  and  superior  method  dislinguisli  it  adran- 
tageously  from  Haym's  "  Biblioteca  (taliana,"  which  is  essentiallv  a  mera 
cMalngoe  of  rare  and  vatnable  edirious.  The  typogtaphicat  eiecution  of  th« 
.  book  is  also  creditable  to  the  Venetian  press. 


della  iUviera  oi  nottrt  tempi.     Opera  dell'  Autore  della  Sibilla  Odali 

9  vols.  34mo.  Milano.  183B, 
Noviij-wbitibo,  we  paroeive,  is  beooming  poplar  in  Italy.  Hafltoni'i 
etample  has  led  other  ndventoroos  champions  into  the  field.  Among 
these,  d)e  writer  of  the  two  notels  mentioned  in  the  above  title  deserves  some 
m>lice.     His  first  work,  "  Sibilla  Odaleta,"  exhibited  coDsidereble  power*  of 

■  A  French  Iraiulilion  u[  this  iiai  published  at  tattt  in  IBM;  and  id  old  Italian 
comedy,  entilled  La  Veddom(tke  Widoir),  by  ■  Niccolo  Bnoiupirte,  analher  tappoied 
anceilor  of  Napoleon,  was  re-publUhed  Ihere  in  1803;  both  these  weic  no  doabt 
intended  ss  dehcaie  compllmenti  te  tlie  caDqavntr  of  Italy. 

VOL.  III.    NO.  VI.  It  r 
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The  epoch,  however,  was  not  ill-cboMn,  beii^  the  deacent  oi 
into  Italy,  lod  his  conquest  of  the  kingdom  o(  Nciples  at  the  dow  of  ib« 
fifteenth  cvntury,  an  importaot  «ra  in  Italian  histury.  The  lint  put  of  the 
novel  a  truly  animated.  The  dencnplion  of  I'loreoce,  of  ibe  fe«iui)p  of  its  in- 
hftbiCants  Bt  the  apfHtiach  of  the  French,  of  SavoiiornU.'*  curbulent  eloqueoce, 
the  entrance  of  Charles  into  (he  council'roam  ufibe  Hepublic,  the  undauated 
bearing  of  Piero  Capponi,  and  his  fierce  reply  to  the  French  kiiig-~all  these 
are  really  bald  and  clever  sketches,  and  tacure  the  writer  a  place  next  to  tbt 
author  of  ihe  "  Fromessi  Spoti,"!!]  spite  of  the  incoherence  of  his  fiction,  and 
the  uaeveoness  of  his  style.  Several  of  the  characters  are  evident  imicuioiis, 
though  not  always  successful,  from  the  great  Dorthem  nov«list- 

"  La  Fidanuta  Lij(Ure,"  or  Genoese  Betrothed,  ia  a  less  ambition*  Moi;. 
It  professes  to  be  a  picture  of  private  life,  illustrative  of  the  chuncter  and 
manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Riviera  of  Genoa  at  the  present  dajr.  The 
district  so  called  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Ital^,  ihoi^h  little  noticed  bj 
tourists.  The  people  resemble  i>o  other  in  the  Peninsula.  They  are  remuk- 
■ble  for  their  habits  of  iiiduitrv,  superior  activity,  their  mercnntile  and  naval 
experience,  and  a  feeUng  of  blunt  independence.  Genoa,  although  now  sub- 
ject to  a  monarch,  is  out  euuk  hlie  its  old  riiul  Venice;  its  merchants  are  still 
wealthy,  its  harbour  is  freouented,  and  its  Bag,  waves  over  maoj  a  sea. 

TheiJotofthisiomaDceisnotatallconiplicnted.  Ida,  theoniychildof  arich 
Genoese  merchant,  while  residing  in  Spain  with  her  father,  became  attached  In 
Toung  Vclascu,  the  sun  of  a  Spanish  nobleman.  Her  affectioD  was  i«quil«d, 
but  B  rejected  rival  endeavoured  to  poison  ber  happiness.  It  was  repoAcd  t« 
Ida  that  Velasco's  father,  a  haughty  old  Spaniard,  bad  said  that  "  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  Genoese  trader  should  not  presume  to  aspire  to  the  band  of  a  Spa- 
nish grandee's  son  and  an  archbishop's  nephew.''  Upon  this  Ida  determioa* 
on  leaving  Spain  and  Ibij^ttiug  her  lover.  She  returns  with  her  faUier  u> 
Italy,  nnd  aoes  to  reside  at  her  benutiful  villa  iti  the  Riviera.  Ailer  a  few 
months  Velasco  follows  her  there,  and  lakes  up  his  residence  at  an  obscure  inn 
in  the  neighbourhood,  from  whence  he  peranibulates  the  country  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  u  si^it  of  his  mistress.  But  another  strani^er  steps  in,  like  ao  evil 
genius,  seemingly  intent  upon  obstniciing  his  path,  and  preventing  a  reconcili- 
ation between  the  lovers.  He  is  faviiufed  in  his  scheme  by  Ida's  uwiden  aunt 
and  her  ghosii*  director,  an  ei-Dnniiiiicau  monk,  who  is  very  anxious  w  sec 
the  young  lady  safe  in  a  cloister.  The  unknown  bribes  Velasco's  servant, 
Fedrilto,  who  intercepts  his  master's  letters.  Upon  soma  private  di^mta, 
however,  the  two  knaves  tall  out,  aad  Podrillo  in  mortally  wounded.  Tbii 
leads  to  a  discovery  of  the  whole  plot.  Garzia,  the  mysterious  stranger,  a  ov 
tive  of  Spain,  and  once  a  guerrilla  adventurer,  pioves  to  be  the  agent  of  Ida'e 
rival,  a  Spanish  marchioness,  whose  jealousy  has  been  the  cause  of  oil  the  dis- 

rintntent  of  the  two  Invera.     The  arrest  and  trial  of  Garzia  ibnn,  urbaps, 
best  written  part  of  the  narrative.     We  extract  tbe  following  akscch  of 
Italinn  cri mi iinl  Jurisprudence : — 

"  UcinuDi  crimes,  incli  as  the  one  coainiitted  by  the  nyiterioua  SpuiiunJ,  have  Ibe 
cBectofroosiiig  the  nlicitDdeof  the  aenale  or  supreme  court  for  ihe  prompt  ptuibhniFflt 
of  the  offender.  l"he  pteliniiiary  eurainition  bv  the  proviiitial  tnsjiitrate  on  Gwt)«'i 
apprdieiwon.  was  speedily  followed  by  the  removsl  of  tbe  priunier  to  tbe  jail  of  Ibe 
capibJ,  where  he  was  to  he  interrogsled  by  ttie  Judge  of  inuruction.  TheJudici>J 
proceedinga  in  lliily  sre  slill  carried  on  in  Ihe  old  iiiquiriloriat  slyle,  and  eiei;  nmni, 
except  torture,  ia  rutoited  la,  to  eilorl  Ihe  prisoner^!  confnsion,  or  it  letit,  to  eTidl 
from  hia  manner,  looks,  and  contradictor;  atatenienti,  the  proofs  of  his  guilt.  It  Ji 
still  Ibe  pncltce  to  confine  in  the  aame  cell  with  ihe  accused  lif  felony,  aootber  piiaoner, 
wbo  is  hi  llie  confidence  uf  ihe  police,  a  amiloa,  oa  the  French  ilylc  such  cMtactcn, 
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«lKMe  irt  it  to  iTul  hlmielf  of  tbe  tidlHies  produced  b;  ftmilhr  intcrconne,  and  to 
«xlcirt,  in  nme  aiigiurd«l  roonKnt,  hi*  companion'!  Kcret,  which  the  wretch  uIJi  to 
tbe  cmrl  In  Rtimi  fcr  the  indnlgeiiciei  bg  it  allawed  in  primD,  or  far  the  repticTe  of 

Tbe  companion  given  to  our  Spaniard  nos  t,  hoarjr  aUTender,  Dearly  seventj 
Tears  of  age,  and  experienced  in  erenF  sort  of  rillninj.  Old  Geor^,  however, 
did  not  find  in  the  slmnger  an  eesv  aupe ;  on  the  contrarj,  he  soon  perceived 
that  Gartia  had  guessed  the  object  of  his  presence.  After  some  attempts  at 
&iniliaritj,  vrhich  were  repelled  with  scorn  by  the  Spaniard,  George  assumed 
a  h ambler  tone,  nnd  ventured  to  offer  his  companion  the  services  of  his /on^ 
experience,  obsening  that  of  the  last  siity  vears  he  had  passed  at  least  forty  in 
various  prisons,  in  consequence  of  numerous  peccadiflos  he  had  committed. 
" '  And  they  have  not  hanged  you  yet,'  exclaimed  the  Spaniard.  *  That  is 
becanse  I  would  not  let  them,*  replied  Giorgio.  '  I  took  care  whenever  I  ven- 
tured to  steal  or  snindte,  to  be  first  well  acquiunted  with  the  articles  of  the 
Code  which  retetred  to  such  transactions.'" 

Next  morning  Gior^o  resumed  his  attack,  but  with  no  better  success,  and 
bring  plainly  taied  by  the  Spaniard  with  actine  as  a  spy  of  the  police,  he  un- 
Unsbingly  acknowledged  it,  saying  that  to  cne  services  he  rendered  in  this 
Clqncity  lie  was  indebted  for  the  little  comforts  he  was  allowed  in  his  old  age. 

"  ■  They  tell  me,'  added  he,  '  that  by  so  doing  I  male  Bmendi  fur  my  pait  lina.' 
•  You  hud  better  sttrte,'  obwrved  Gsraio, '  Ibmi  lend  yonrsetf  lo  such  viie  praclicei.' 
'  I  have  tried  the  ollemaliie,'  said  Giorgio, '  but  I  never  coald  bear  failing  longer  than 
twelve  hours.' 

"  Here  the  jailor,  followed  by  the  jodge  and  two  seeretanei,  came  to  intirrDpl  Ibis 
•toan^lictare  bestowed  by  a  murderer  upon  a  thief.  Tbe  latter,  no  doobt,  was  one  of 
tba  vilest  of  men;  but  yet  the  other,  who  bad  in  cold  blood  pluuged  a  dagger  into  tbe 
bosom  of  bii  fellow-creature,  was  hardly  entitled  lo  assume  such  a  tune  of  moral  indig- 
nalion.  But  these  anonialies  in  judging  uf  the  gradations  of  guilt  are  by  no  means  on- 
Gommoii.  Crimes  of  blood,  unaltendud  by  robbery,  are  often  looked  upon  with  less 
aversion  than  simple  larceny. 

"  We  ilmll  not  have  in  Ihis  instance  to  describe  that  sort  of  menial  wrestling  wbicb 
commonly  takes  place  between  the  judge  and  the  prisoner,  the  former  availing  himself 
of  all  the  lubaeties  of  his  profession,  and  theeiperience  of  a  long  praelice,  in  order  to 
fiiTce  as  it  were  the  accused  in  his  last  retreat,  repeating  the  same  cjueiiioni  indiSercnt 
shapes,  col latJDg  the  various  replies,  and  conmienting  upon  their  discrepandet,  and  re- 
CaUng  various  circumsUocei  of  tjnie  and  place  in  order  to  embarrass  and  confuse  tbe 
•olpfit.  Our  Spaniard  bad  determined  to  avoid  all  this  by  frankly  acknowledging  hi* 
ciiBe."— pp.  jB3,  &c. 

Oaraa,  after  revealing  to  Velascn  the  nbcde  con^racy  against  his  happi- 
ncM,  sufibred  the  punishment  of  the  law  for  the  murder  of  Pedrillo.  All  di& 
fitmlties  being  removed,  Velasco  and  Ida  were  married,  with  the  approbation 
of  their  mutual  rriadvea.  The  prindpal  interest  in  the  novel  consists  in  tbe 
dascriptiona  of  local  manners  and  national  character,  which  however  are  rather 
contracted.  Upon  the  wbi^e  "  La  Fidanznta"  is  a  weaker  production  than 
"  Sibilla  Odaleta."    Tbe  latter,  we  perceive,  has  been  translated  into  French. 


AxT.  '%\.—Gete}uthte  der  Carthager,  nach  dot  Quellen  bearbeittt.     Von  Dr. 

Wilhelm   Biklicher,    Oberlehrer    am   Fiiedricb-Wilhelnis-Gymniisiuin    zu 

Beriio.     (Hittory   of  the  Carthapnkati,    rompiled  front  orQmal  Soureei. 

By    Dr.   William     Botticfaer,    Head  Master  in   the   Fnederick-Williami 

C^mmMium.)     8vo.     Berlin.     1B37. 
This  work,  which  fills  up,  as  fat  as  can  now  be  done,B  remarkable  vacuum  in 
the  history  of  the  ancient  world,  has  been  very  well  received  in  Gennany,  and 
apoken  ot'^in  high  terms  in  various  critical  publications.     Tbe  author  otnervet 
y  Y  2 
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io  hu  pre&ce,  tb>t  be  wu  kd  to  devote  bis  ■Uentioa  to  tUa  ttiigget  bj  tM 
UDgulw  dis(in>portiaa  wliicb  may  be  observed  in  biatarical  warlu  and  lectiueif 
becweco  tbe  scuitjr  oiuline*  of  CarlhaE^iao  hiittKy  and  tbe  si 
^TBD  of  other  ancient  nutioag. 

"  It  1>  rraU J  injuM,"  be  ibeenei 
fUence  u«gDed  K>  pecilittBtitoatiauiBthe  hiitorjof  an 
ofeotiqDUj  mbo  mtte  eton  forliuiBle,  in  being  *lU»>ed  Io  tF 
poMetilt ;  ■  nitJOD  wfaich  bad,  in  more  mpecti  UuDDne.aE 
the  >fleir*oflhoM  timet-,  ind  vitbouta  more  pirticuJarkiHjt>l«lgeDrwh'ich,  tbe  piOm 
ofntiquiU,  ohicb  hiitory  oDglit  to  prewnt,  remami  imperfect.  Wbal  E^pl  wmIo 
dw  CMt  Dl  Arrica,  Cartilage  wu  iu  the  west ;  and  if  the  luperior  anliqailj  of  tbe 
E^ptiaiu,  their  more  larigui  fortunei.  the  pecntiar  nilure  of  Ibc  coantrj  vhicb  Ibe; 
b&biled,  and  the  remarlibte  monumenti  iif  Ihrlr  arti,  diim  in  a  luperior  degree  IM 
■ttedtion  of  the  hiiloriaii,  ;el  (he  tnt  ctimnKrcial  rrpublic  lb*t  made  ilidf  powerful  bj 
GOPqueiU,  which  wai  (iirmidable  eren  Io  the  Grerki  and  Rumani.  »boM  conMilntioB 
b  coniidered  ai  one  of  the  moil  perfect  eren  b;  Ariilolle,  a  people  that  eomfaiiird  in 
ill  cbaracter  the  energy,  peracTerance  and  pafitj  of  tbe  Spartaio,  wilb  tbe  wicefitiU- 
lilj,  tbe  ardoar  and  «DleipfHiag  iplrit  of  (be  Atbtniam,  ia  uulwibledlj  welt  daening 

Thjt  bittorjr  is  divided  into  tbre*  periodt: 

I.  From  the  Ibuadaiioo  <^  Cartilage  to  tbe  wart  nilb  SjracDw — 878 1« 
480B.  C. 

II.  From  the  beginnia);  of  tlw  wan  with  Sjraciue  to  the  beginati^  of  tb« 
tran  with  Ronw— 4»o  to  V61  B.  C. 

III.  From  the  beginning  of  tbe  wars  with  Rome  to  the  dettmctioa  o(C«r- 
tbue— «4ta14eB.  C. 

Tboiigh  the  Huthor  dedarei  that  he  is  far  fram  considerhii  his  mjA  a* 
entirely  exhausting  tbe  sol^ect,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  convinced  that  it  b 
suiceptible  of  many  corrections  nnd  additions,  he  has  certain)])  sncceeded  in 
throwing  a  clear  light  on  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  ancient  history, 
■ad  seems  to  hnve  made  the  best  use,  not  only  of  the  more  considerable  of  the 
ancient  writera,  Polybiui,  Livy,  Appiati  and  Diodorus,  but  also  of  tbe  scattetrd 
notices  in  the  writings  of  Scylai,  Hcrodotiii,  Aristotle,  Plutarch,  Strabo,  Atbe- 
Dteiu,  Poljitaus,  Pliny  tbe  elder,  Sallust,  Nepos,  Valerias  Maurpua,  Silim 
Italicut,  and  some  othen.  Even  such  writer*  m  Oroains,  St.  Augustine,  St. 
JerDOie,  and  Proco|nin,  furnish  lome  data  towards  the  biatory  t^Cartfaag*. 
The  wotls  of  modem  writers,  German,  English,  French,  &c.  have  alto  b«ea 
carafoll^  consulted.  Heeren's  celebrated  wori  on  the  policy  and  commerce  of 
the  nations  of  antiquity  has  been  of  great  use  to  the  author  as  a  guide,  and 
without  tempting  him  from  the  track  of  his  own  rese«rcbcs.  On  tha  whole,  Dr. 
Botticher  has  produced  a  connected  history  of  Carthage  fmm  its  oripn  to  in 
fall,  whid)  has  hitherto  bean  a  desidemtnm;  and  a*  he  has  scnipnlonsly 
footed  hi*  aatbonticB  at  tbe  bottom  of  the  pages,  thoee  who  are  able  and  wit- 

ling  may  consolt  the  original.    '^~  ■-  ■• •'•- *  •'■-  -"•' —  *■ ■■ 

sdantioui  and  impartial  w    ' 


Am.  KXL—Geichkkte  de$  Kaaerthtau  von   TrapmaU,  von  J.   Ph.  FaU- 

meiayer.    (Hitloiy  of  tie  Empire  of  ZVe&uand,  by  J.  Ph.  Fallmerajer, 

Piofetwr  of  Hiftoiy  at  the  Royal  Lyceum  of  LuMUhut  in  Baniia.)  4to. 

Munich.  1S37. 

T^is  work  affords  another  lavourable  specimen  of  the  extiaordinary  indiutry 

and  research  of  German  scholan.    It  obtained  tbe  price  offered,  two  oi  thtee 

yean  since,  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Science,  at  Copeohagm ;  but  tbe  autfaw 

hiraitlf,  not  sattfSed  with  his  labonr,  actually  ni>dertook  a  journey  Io  Venice 
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to  Aa  ffirpoM  of  sntnifthir  the  M8S.,  in  rtw  Kbrary  oriftiultr  founded  1^ 
GtrMiMd  BwMiten,  in  dte  hope  of  diseoTering  thete  matnuls  to  enable  him 
tD  mtke  his  iroA  more  compete.  In  this  hope  he  was  not  disappointed ;  he 
«M  fbtTanMe  «o«gb  to  meet  with  two  MSS.  which  were  of  the  greatest  im- 
pvrtMMo  lo  faim ;  ud  be  hu  aho  been  aided  hj  a  number  of  interesting  com- 
mnnicatioD*  fiom  diAi«nt  orientalirts  (among  others  M.  de  Sscy  and  M. 
Hue,)  to  whom  be  bad  applied.  These  hare  enabled  him  to  briag  out  bia 
woik  ta  a  nnMh  more  perle^  atate,  dun  when  it  gained  the  priie  at 
Copenli^^tjji- 

Trebiiond  ts  «  citT  of  Asia  Minor,  (in  what  b  now  the  Turkish  province  of 
IfatoHa,)  reuowoed  fttMU  remote  antiquity ;  onginallj  independent,  it  was  6rst 
subjected  hj  the  Romaiu,  afterwards  became  one  oFrfie  frontier  towns  of  tbe 
BnantiDe  Empire,  repelled  the  Seljukian  inTaders,  and  finally  became  the  seat 
oi  a  new  Empire,  the  sceptre  of  which  was  swayed  by  a  succession  of  sore< 
reigOB  for  upwards  of  two  centaries  and  a  half,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
ibiTteeiilh  to  die  year  1403,  nine  years  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople.  Of 
the  biftory  of  this  Empire  »ery  little  was  hitherto  known;  Gibbon,  in  tba 
little  he  says  of  it,  has  not  the  merit  of  his  usual  accuracy,  and  the  Benedictine 
ehronologisls  foand  th«ir  materials  too  acanty  to  give  it  a  place  in  their  great 
work,  Ae  Jrt  dt  cMfcr  bi  Dtiia. 

Mr.  Fallmerayer'i  History  is  divided  into  Aree  books,  preceded  by  an 
Introduction,  in  which  the  aulhot  has  collected  and  examined  every  thing  to 
be  found  in  the  authors  of  antiquity  and  the  middle  ages  respecting  Trebizood, 
ftom  its  founda^n,  till  it  becnme  tbe  capital  of  a  new  Empire.  In  the  first 
«nd  aecoiKl  bo<»s  he  relates  the  historv  of  the  twen^  sovereigns  who  »ucce»- 
•trely  occupied  die  throne,  and  in  the  third,  he  treats  of  tbe  topography,  state 
of  _civiliMinon,  and  eceletlastical  organizatioo  of  the  Empire. 

s  which  led  to  the  fonndatton  of  thu  Empire  are  related 


by  Mr.  F.  at  considerable  lengfh,  but  may  be  briefly  sommed  up.  At  Con- 
stantioople,'  for  some  time  prior  to  the  RevolalioD  of  1  IBS,  tbe  factions  by 
which  the  Byiantine  Empire  was  distracted,  had  come  to  open  war.    The 


Emperor  Andronicus  Comoenns  succeeded  to  an  Empress  who  had  been 
Strangled,  and  after  putting  to  death  his  young  nephew,  Alexis,  for  whom  he 
Ought  to  have  beld  the  reins  of  government,  he,  in  order  to  render  his  govern- 
ment more  secure,  adopted  the  abominable  resolution  of  getting  rid  of  the 
^ndees  whom  he  dreaded,  Inr  condemning  them  to  death,  on  pretence  of 
being  guilty  of  high  treason.  Inis  was  the  cause  of  hia  own  destruction.  One 
of  the  intended  victims,  imoc  Anftlat,  killed  the  officer  who  had  been  sent 
by  the  Emperor  to  arreat  him,  and  immediately  stirred  up  the  people  to  in- 
surrection. The  prisons  in  which  the  nobles  were  confioed,  were  broke  open, 
and  the  prisoners  liberated.  Andronicus,  findina  the  revolt  became  general, 
after  vainly  attempting  to  aegotiale,  fled  on  board  a  vessel ;  but  being  driven 
ba^  by  a  storm,  whs  immediately  seized  and  cut  in  pieces.  From  a  singular 
obKquity  of  moral  vision,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for,  from  the 
talent  and  judgment  he  generally  displays,  this  Emperor  Andronicus  is  tiie 
object  of  our  author's  peculiar  admiration  ;  be  goes  so  far  as  to  style  him  tho 
Jather  Df  hit  people,  fMtr  tutrtary  (lenita,  he.  and  even  speaks  of  his  plan 
of  exterminating  the  noble  femiliea  of  Byzantium  (caUing  it  Me  amputation  of' 
Ihe  diteated  tnemberi  of  the  tneial  hady  .'}  as  one  that  was  necessary  for  no 
litare  happiness  of  his  subjects.  The  two  sons  of  the  Emperor,  Manuel  and 
John,  haa  their  eyes  put  out,  and  died  in  prison ;  but  their  sister  lliamar  was 
fiwWnate  enough  to  make  her  escape  with  ner  two  inlant  nephews,  Alexis  and 
DavM,  the  sou  of  Mtnoel,  and  gained  the  Colchid,  where  the  Comneni  ititi 
retained  many  warm  partisans.  Here  their  party  maintained  itself  for  the 
eightMn  yeua,  that  the  reign  of  dte  new  dynasty  over  tbe  fioaphoms  tasted ; 
«a  the  overthrow  of  that,  and  the  erection  of  tbe  Latin  Empire  in  its  stead. 
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wben  tlie  protiocM  M  into  diMidei  and  conftiriM,  tlwTmn^  Aioivtoair 
advantage  of  the  oppoitunitf ,  poiaeaBed  hiiDKlf  of  TiebiiODd,  Amiaiu,  Sinope, 


and  Heraclea,  tiDd  established  his  seat  of  eminre  oa  the  tooth  ude'Of  tbe- 
filack  Sea,  about  1364.  These  details  Mr.  F.  bai  ptitwipallj  dtswn  from  lb« 
ioedited  chronicle  of  Michael  Puiaretoi,  one  of  the  MSS.  whidi  he  fbond  in 
tbe  library  of  Cardinal  BewarioD,  as  we  have  already  meiitioited. 

The  reign  of  Alexia  I.,  which  had  so  auqucioos  a  comnwiMiMMiit,  did  not 
end  so  prosperously.  Heraclea  was  taken  by  Th«odor«  Lascarii;  and  ibe 
Sultan  of  IcoQium  sncceuively  conquered  from  him  Sinope,  and  the  wfaote 
CDasloftbeBlackSea,3sfarasthen)outhoftheUaljs.  Aleiisdiedinl232.  The 
third  in  succession  from  him,  Manuel  I.  sunamed  the  great  e^plaut,  succeeded 
by  his  abilities  as  a  warrior,  and  his  skill  as  a  negotiator,  in  strengtbening  hi* 
authority  aod  maintaining  tranquillity  in  biS  dominions,  for  the  tnenty-five 
years  of  his  reign.  During  the  reign  of  bis  six  following  successors,  the 
Empirrwas  engaged  in  consiant  wars  with  the  Turlu,  and  latterly  distracted 
by  the  contests  for  supremacy  of  the  Iwo  ^tions,  the  ScMarU,  and  tbe 
iStMocluddiam ;  the  first  the  nobility  of  the  palace,  the  descendants  of  tbe 
Constantiuopolitan  families,  and  the  latter  the  powerful  families  of  the  coaDttj. 
So  long  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  Empire  continued  united  s«  one  body,  its 

Eiwet  was  maintained;  but  after  the  death  of  Basil  I.  in  1340,  and  during  the 
ebte  reign  of  his  widow  Irene,  who  succeeded  him,  several  of  the  more  power- 
ful nobility  possessed  thetaseWes  of  the  provinces  and  tbe  strongest  military 
Citions,  and  erected  themselves  into  indepeodeDt  princes.  This  distDem- 
ment  of  the  Empire  exposed  it  to  the  successive  invasica  of  tbe  Turks  and 
Tartars ;  and  its  history  during  the  last  hundred  aod  twenty  years  of  its 
existence,  is  filled  with  little  else  but  the  stru^les  and  intrigues  of  liKAioDS, 
and  all  the  disorders  which  arise  from  4  state  ta  anarchy-  J^n  IV.,  the  last 
sovereign  but  one,  ended  in  becoming  a  tributary  of  Mahomet  II.  io  1456. 
His  brother  David,  who  succeeded  him  two  yfflra  after,  attempted  to  throw  off 
the  Ottoman  voke,  by  forming  a  league  against  Mahomet,  composed  of  the 
Mussulman  chiefs  of  Cariimania,  Armenia,  and  Sinope,  and  the  Christian 
princes  of  Mingretia  and  the  Caucasian  provinces.  He  also  applied  for  assisl- 
auce  to  Oozoon  Hassan,  the  powerful  Sultan  of  the  Turcomans,  whose  capital 
was  Diarbekr,  and  who  had  married  his  niece,  Catharine  Commena.  But  a 
single  canjpaign  enabled  the  Ottoman  Sultan  to  take  Sinope,  and  to  conclude 
a  separate  treaty  with  Oozoon  Hassan,  in  which  David  was  not  included. 
Mahomet  in  the  same  year(1462)  appeared  before  Trebizoctd  with  a  numerous 
army;  the  city  vciy  soon  capitulated  without  resistance,  and  the  Emperos^ 
with  his  family  and  officers  of  state,  were  removed  by  sea  to  ConstantinopI*, 
and  afterwards  to  Adrianople,  where  they  were  put  to  death.  This  easy  conquest 
was  attributed  to  treachery,  and  it  seems  difBcult  to  account  for  it  in  any  other 
way ;  for  the  place  was  strong  in  natural  position,  bad  a  numerous  garrison, 
and  was  abundantly  supplied  with  provisions;  the  Ottoman  army,  on  tbe  other 
hand,  had  sulTercd  great  losses  in  the  passages  of  the  mountains,  and  was  des- 
titute both  of  artillery  and  provisions.  Thus  was  terminated  on  the  shores  of  tbe 
Black  Sea,  that  national  and  religious  struggle,  between  the  Gredu  and 
Mtissulmans,  which  had  lasted  for  above  eight  centuries. 

Mr.  Fallmerayer's  third  book  is  fiiU  of  interest,  from  the  light  it  thrmn 
upon  various  particulars  connected  with  the  state  of  civilization  in  thb 
Empire.  In  point  of  climate  and  natural  productions,  perhaps,  no  country 
in  the  world  was  more  fortunate,  and  the  city  itself  was  mr  many  ages  one  of 
the  great  emporiums  of  the  commerce  between  the  eastern  and  western  world. 
Arts  and  manufactures  were  in  a  very  advanced  stale,  and  science,  letters  and 
philosophy  were  cultivated,  perhaps  to  as  great  an  extent  as  they  were,  at  that 
time,  in  any  part  of  Europe.     Mr.  F'g  research  has  even  hunted  out  some  of 
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tb«ir-Miflwn,  «kd  fimiiriKd  lu  with  detailed  ioAwmatioa  relive  to  tbeir 
woiki,  dieii  meriti  and  their  public  and  private  life.  The  woraeQ  ofTKbizond 
were  beautiful  to  a  proverb :  iMit  the  pe<^e  were  entirely  destitute  of  the  edu- 
Mtion  and  instiUitioiu  that  nourish  those  military  and  civil  virtues,  nbich 
aie  llie  real  fouDdation  of  Dational  prosperilj.  They  were  plunged  in 
kmiy  and  efleminacy,  were  turbulent,  viaaictive,  and  constantly  in  broils 
with  Mch  other.  For  their  long  politinil  existence  tbey  were  much  less  in- 
dobtsdlo  their  awn  valour  and  patriotism,  than  to  the  loftj  chain  of  mountaina 
which,  sumranded  and  protecteil  their  territory. 

.  This  work,  from  the  variety  of  new  fiicts  which  it  presents,  iu  chronological 
aecntsicy,  the  acute  spirit  of  observation  which  it  generally  displays,  and  its 
animated  and  dignified  style,  reflects  great  credit  on  the  author,  and  fully 
Tipdiotea  the  honourable  ilistjnction  awarded  to  it  by  the  Danish  Academy. 


Art.   XXII. — Genrnm  Abnanaeki  for  1B29;  —  1.   Urania. — 2.   Minerva. — 

3.  TatchenbacA  der  Uebc  und  Freundsc/iafi. — 4.  Penelope. — S.  VielUebchen.— 

6.  Orphea. — 7.   Tmehenbuch  ant  Ilalien  und  Griechenland. — 8.   Tatchenhuch 

fur  Ztomm.— 9.  Corneiui.^lQ.  Aiilaia.—  U.  FraucnntecteniaeA,— 12.  "Dte 

Englii^hman't  Fireiule  on  the  Bankt  tftke  Rhine. 

ToL  German  Almanacks  are  this  year  quite  as  numerous  as  usual,  atnouoting 

we  believe  to  upwards  of  tliirty.     The  average  merit  of  them  loo,  both  as  to 

engravings  and  literary  contributions,  is  much  the  same  as  in  former  years. 

We  shall  run  over  a  few  of  the  principal  ones,  as  we  did  last  year,  taking  them, 

in  the  order  tbey  stand  in  our  list. 

1.  Urania. — This  .Almanack  opens  with  a  well  executed  portrait  of  W.  Miiller. 
The  other  plalei,  illustrative  of  Burger's  Poems,  are  as  bad  as  possible,  and 
^te  disfigure  the  work.  Among  the  articUi,  Oie  Srst  by  Spindler,  and  the 
last,  by  Johanna  Schopenhauer,  particularly  pleased  us.  The  first,  entitled 
"  TW  Falconer's  Betrothed,"  is  an  exceedingly  clever  atoiy,  of  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  The  French  troops  who  had  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  destroved 
Baden,  meet  with  a  country  girl,  of  uncommon  beauty,  who  is  betrothed 
(O  a  fitlconer.  A  French  lieutenant,  Monsieur  de  Lelellier,  a  nephew  of  the 
powerful  LouTois,  falls  io  love  with  her,  and  sheconsentstomarry  him,  in  order 
fo  save  the  life  of  the  poor  falconer,  whom  the  valorous  lieutenant  was  about 
to  kill  out  of  pure  j^ousy.  The  lovely  Kosioa  is  accordingly  married  to 
Iietellier,  and  under  the  protection  of  a  wounded  Gascon,  is  removed  from  the 
•eat  of  war  and  conveyed  to  her  husband's  estate.  Louvois  is  enraged  on 
hearing  of  the  folly  of  bis  nephew,  and  insults  the  poor  Rosina,  who  is  unable 
to  bring  forward  a  single  proof  of  the  legality  of  her  marriage.  Louvois"  oppo- 
nents at  court,  however,  take  up  ber  case ;  she  gains  the  favour  of  the  kin^ 
ii  acknowledged  as  the  lawful  widow  of  Letellier,  who  had  fallen  in  battle 
and  marries  a  Viscount,  whom  she  liad  knowu  as  Leleliier's  comrade,  and 
who  had  distinguished  liimself  by  his  noble  spirit.  The  aalbor  has  l>een  par- 
ticularly bappy  in  depicting  the  manners  and  mode  of  life  of  the  French  sol- 
diery; the  embarrasBment  and  distress  of  the  German  maiden  in  a  strange 
country,  and  the  courtesy  of  the  amiable  people  who  so  quickly  relieved  bet 
from  ber  perplexities,  llie  last  tale — "  lue  Eagle's  Nest,"  which  exhibits  a 
fine  picture  of  the  self-devotion  of  a  mother,  who,  in  the  pursuit  of  her  child, 
which  an  eagle  had  carried  off,  clambered  rocks  and  scaled  precipices  for  it> 
fescue,  whicn  she  at  length  happily  eSected,  has  not  the  merit  of  originality, 
as,  if  our  memory  does  not  deceive  us,  the  same  story  is  to  be  found  in  a  sketch 
by  one  of  our  own  distinguished  northern  poets. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  contributions  to  the  Urania,  is  an  extract,  in 
unrhymed   Iambics,   from   the  old   tragedy   of  CharUt  Htuarl,   by  Avdrtm 
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«M  wTiUeaial64ft(  ikanlv  afin  ibc  exMutkn  of  Ac  Ol-Atttd  inooudt,  ■ 
ia  ooa  of  th*  niMt  powvnil  and  ftDimaUd  prodnctioBi  o(  the  poM,  wboas 
M«rlti,  from  the  ipeciaian  harB  eihibiud,  mutt  entitle  liita  to  a  ipore  dia* 
tingaitbtd  pltce  in  the  literatwe  of  his  countrr  than  be  tna  hitherto  filltd. 
Tleck,  indeetl,  bai  reprioled,  in  hit  old  Oenn&n  Thntre,  miia  of  lbs  b«t  of 
hii  oaiiiedies  and  tn^dies ;  and  M.  Schwab  dflscrres  do  little  praise  for  iW 
■kill  with  which  be  bu  levitcd  the  ttyle  and  rsroored  «U  traces  of  that  antiqM 
■tiSoess,  which  frequently  defaces  the  origlDi],  and  ioite&d  of  teuv  wonM 
pronriw  IkDghler.  Ttie  two  tales,  bj  Lud.  Robert,  and  Wilbelm  Blummlugtn, 
ctmtun  some  rerr  good  dietohes  of  cbantctcr,  particularly  that  by  HiAiMt, 
entitled,  "  The  Pottery.''  A  canto  of  *  long  didaatic  poem  of  Tiedg«,  amitM, 
"'HambU  through  the  Mart  of  Fame,"  pteaMdui  least  of  sU.  It  oompa^bendi 
a  critical  estimate  of  German  Poetry,  and  of  the  most  eminent  German  poets, 
but  ia  more  particularly  confined  to  the  elder  ones,  such  as  Gleim,  Micnaelii, 
Bamter,  Jacobi,  Schmidt,  kc.  We  could  have  rery  well  dispensed  with  the 
praiaei  of  thue  ancient  worthies,  who  hare  long  since  sung  their  own,  and 

3.  Minerva. — This  Almanack,  of  one-aod-tweDty  year*  stuiding,  is  now  in 
&e  hahit  of  treating  us  to  a  picture-gallery  from  Goethe,  ai  formerly  it  did 
from  Schiller.  Ramberg  has  been  called  upon  this  time  to  illustrate  Faust, 
and,  after  Cornelius,  all  we  can  sav  of  the  attempt  is  to  express  our  wonder 
at  it.  Among  the  tales,  the  prettiest  ia  ali  historical  one  by  Blumenhagen, 
entitled,  "  Tie  Rirala,  or  the  Prince  and  the  Shopkeeper.  Duke  Henty 
Jnlhn,  of  Wolfenbuttel  is  expected  at  Helsingor  by  his  bride,  a  Danisa 
princess.  He  arrives,  but  disguised  as  a  jeweller,  and  proceeds  to  play  off  all 
laaniur  of  jokes  on  the  princess,  till  at  length  he  discovers  himself.  The  tima 
<tf  dia  story  is  ia  1S90.  A  tale,  by  Lamotte  Fouqu^,  entitled,  "  Trommelfriti 
and  Kliogcgat,"  opens  well,  but  ends,  as  is  too  much  the  aatfaor's  mamter, 
father  tc    ' 


HJship" 
to  the 


Catnlins  Pichler,  in  "  The  Friend,"  treats  us  with  a  remarkaUe  apparitioa; 
HiifeVs  "  TtaTelling  Sketches"  contain  some  pleuing  scenes  fnnn  Swit> 
terland,  and  we  ha*e  here  another  canto  of  Tiedge's  "  Mart  of  Fame," 
■beady  itotJced  in  the  Uratia.  Tiedge  has  here  exprened  himsdf  with  sw^ 
wiatb  and  peenthness  on  ideal  philosophy,  natttral  pbiloec^y,  mythology, 
Hagnetitm,  fcc.,  that  we  might  have  supposed  him  to  be  our  old  friend, 
Voaa,  riwn  from  the  grave,  until  the  lachrymose  tone  of  the  elegiac  poet 
aallsAed  ua  that  we  neie  listening  to  the  efllisions  of  a  mind  of  mucii  weaker 

i.  Hie  chief  altrection  of  this  "  Pocket-Book — sacred  to  Love  and  Friendshi] 
— continaes  to  be  its  tinv  prints,  that  osed  formerly  to  be  : 
Uonthly  Calendar.  Spindler  has  illustrated  them  this  time  by 
meUtary,  exhibitii^  some  pretensions  to  humour.  The  larger  historical  plates, 
by  Karoberg,  as  usual  have  too  much  mannerism.  The  best  tale  is  by  Weisflog, 
and  ia  entitled,  ■'  The  Calling."  The  hero  of  the  story  is  a  poor  aspirant,  not 
nnlike  the  simple  and  laughable,  but  truly  kind-hearted  and  tasteful  youth,  m 
admirably  depicted  by  John  Paul,  in  his  Flegeliaim  and  Quinlut  Fiikm. 
Lohmann's  "  Journey  to  Paris"  is  also  an  agreeable  article.  The  chief  cha-i 
meter  is  a  poor  Swiss,  who  has  travelled  to  Paris  with  the  ptecious  diamond, 
lost  by  Charles  the  field,  during;  the  Burgundian  wars,  and  whose  ignorance 
of  the  value  of  his  prize  enposes  him  to  all  manner  of  tricks,  perils  and 
dan^tcrs.  The  "  Little  White  Hat,"  a  popnlar  traditjon,  is  rather  too  deeply 
tinoed  with  the  horrible.  Some  poetical  pieces,  of  various  m^t,  by  PiaM 
and  others,  conclude  the  volume. 

4.  iViteiufw.—'Tbe  chief  recomiBendation  of  this  AlmanSKA  ^M>ve  the  Others 
ia  the  ttncoBDmoa  eiegaace  of  itscoTer.  ThefitoutispieeeaBd  theLady  of  Saverst 
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bam  Sriallar)  htkaag  to  tku  dia^MMbk  tpMiat  of  iUastntiotw  lo  pacwlmrljr 
spproprute  to  CUuren's  Veigissnieinnicht,  nbeKtbe  babjr-bced  herouiM  *eMn 
l»M  all  fWaiMfewD  mnd  ten-roam;  with  fat,  atnddling,  mis-ihapeii  fingers, 
^m1  faaUonkbls  locks,  «s  haid  and  coane  as  if  they  w«re  formed  of  iron.  The 
otber  plalM  to  Schiller's  poeawt  hj  Nacke,  Schnoir  and  Rambetg,  are  better. 
B«t  bow  IlModoie  Hell,  the  editor,  in  illuatrating  the  plate*,  could  thiak  ot 
psbatitDtmg  such  rhymM  as  e  soboolboj  ought  to  be  ashuirsd  of,  for  the  melo- 
diMU  tenea  of  SchiUer,  u  to  as  iBetMnprehensible,  did  we  not  recollect  that 

Erhaps  Hr.  Hell  (Uofraih  Wiakler)  6uicied  tliem  excellent.  We  would  adriie 
n  to  give  us  a  complete  pBrophrasa  of  Sofailler  or  Tieck  in  Ihi*  style  1 

Among  the  taJea  we  pertioulaily  tvmarked  a  comic  one  b;  Spindler,  en- 
titled, "  The  Gnat  UnkDOwp,"  in  which  the  rage  foi  the  v^  attempt*  mt 
imitatioa  of  the  Waveriey  style  is  tolerably  well  lashed  i  and  the  "  Fall  of  the 
llnhngian  Kiagdom,"  an  historical  sketch,  by  A.  Wendt.  "  The  Poacher,"  by 
BlomenhagBB,  containi  some  horrible  night  and  wood  soenei,  which  impoA 
some  interest  to  a  story  otherwise  not  very  remarkable,  "  Tlie  Emigraot'i 
Story,"  by  Lohmann,  and  "  the  Painter's  S1017,  by  Agathe  E*  *,  appear  very 
oommob-plaee.  Besides  theae  the  Editor  has  given  the  history  of  St.  Elizabeth, 
with  her  portrait;  aixl  the  whole  is  coooliMled  by  some  poems,  by  Tiedgi^ 
Seidler.tu. 

i.  FkUMdim.-—TbiM  Almanack,  by  Tromliti,  is  made  up  at  hiitorioal  and 
fonantic  takes,  with  no  poetry,  eioept  such  aa  is  mixed  up  with  the  prose.  Thv 
plates  are  eight  in  number,  and  are  very  well  executed,  especially  two  female 
potuaits,  and  a  view  of  Bombay,  copied  from  an  English  artist.  The  firtt 
tale,  entitled  "  the  Day  of  GransoD,  gives  a  very  animated  picture  of  the 
Most  brilliant  period  of  Swiss  history,  the  Burgundian  vrar,  and  miiea  up  with 
its  historical  detsuls  a  tolerably  well-introduced  lore  story.  The  second  tale, 
"  the  Troubadour,"  is  rather  too  common-place  to  detain  our  readers  with] 
and  we  pass  on  to  the  third,  "  Btondiaa,'  which  is  the  best  in  the  volume, 
and  is  indeed  a  masterlv  little  tale.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Naples,  where  the 
gallant  and  accomplished  Duke  of  Nemours,  the  thvourite  of  the  &ir  sex,  is 
represented  as  &scin«ed  by  a  poor  but  proud  girl,  and  farced  to  change  hit 
wonted  gallantry  into  respect,  and  his  flattery  into  a  deep-rooted  allachmeuL 
After  the  feii  Btondina  had  put  his  attachment  to  the  utmost  proo^  she  threw 
atf  the  mask  of  poverty,  aed  discovered  herself  in  the  character  of  a  high- 
born darae,  wortay  to  bleM  him  with  ber  band.  The  last  tale,  "  Minstrel 
Ijive,"  transports  us  to  the  court  of  Duke  Henry  of  WoUbnbuttel,  who  being 
in  love  with  an  eoipty-miaded  but  beautiful  lady  of  bis  court,  feigned  her 
death  and  burial  in  order  to  evade  tba  inquiries  of  ibe  Duchess,  but  in  reality 
had  her  privately  conveyed  to  his  casde  of  Hausenberg,  where  she  lived,  for- 

Stten  by  all  the  world.  Ilia  minstrel  Otto,  however,  a  fomier  lover  of  Everis, 
icoveie  that  she  is  still  alive;  but,  being  found  out  by  the  Duke,  is  put  to 
death  by  bia  servants,  although  he  had  faithfully  preserved  the  secret. 

6.  Orpium. — Kamberg's  illustrations  to  Weber's  Obcron,  which  form  this 
year's  embellishment*,  are  eiecuted  with  more  care  than  he  has  bestowed  on 
lii*  engraving*  in  the  other  almanacks.  Hie  '6rst  tale,  by  Blumenhagen, 
•ntitled  "  Hanover's  Spartan,"  is  certainly  one  of  this  too  rapid  writer's  belt 
praductioni.  Pictntet  of  manners  as  they  ousted  in  the  imperial  cities  during 
tkc  16th,  Idth,  artd  ITth  centuries,  have  always  been  his  forte.  Here,  indeed, 
ke  leeras  quite  at  hoae,  and  he  depicts  the  worthy  citiiens  in  their  old- 
bshioned  domestic  life  and  pursuits,  as  much  to  the  life  as  if  he  had  live4 
aMong  then.  A  novdene  by  Kruae  possesses  some  originality,  but  the  ma- 
Mriali  appear  la  u*  too  copious  for  the  use  that  is  made  of  ibem.  The  occui- 
lencea  in  Spain  would  alooe  form  the  ground-work  of  an  interesting  story.  In 
ia  pratenl  shape  die  iaIereK  is  too  mucb  wMLkaaed  bv  the  later  events  iq 
tbe  Netherlands.     Tbe  "  Grey  Mask,"  by  the  Baroness  Lamotte  Fooquf,  &ils 
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'    altHeuiBg,  m  Ihe  ii4m)«  of  ^  horrible  pfcmtawMigam  tpptmn  to  be  «itho« 
titMT  motiTe,  nteaaing,  or  end. 

7.  This  "  Pocket-book  from  Iialj  and  Greece,"  now  puUbbed  for  th^  fim 
tnne,  awakeDS,  by  its  title,  some  lirelf  expectations,  ptrtictilMly  as  ^egaidi  the 
department  of  art.  We  unatoidably  think  of  the  itmumeiable  treaniK*  (rf  Italy^ 
sud  open  the  book  with  tfasAleBsiDg  expeet&tioit  of  fiading  adnimble  eikg»*- 
rags  by  Gennan  aTtists  m  Rome,  taken  from  tbe  best  origbtals.  Oar  6m 
expectations  were  not  diaappointed.  The  frontispiece  is  of  dislingtti>bed  beauty, 
beukg  the  portrait  of  e  yoang  female  by  Onhl,  from  the  oiigioal  of  tke  tke  <tf 
life,  whidi  eicited  sucb  nnirersal  attention  in  Rome  in  1827,  at  the  ediibitra 
of  woiks  of  German  art  ^  up  noder  the  patronage  of  his  M^eaty  the  King 
of  Bavaria.  Tbe  otber  platee  fail  in  coming  up  to  the  statidaRl  of  thev 
lemler,  and  we  miss  in  ibem  that  unity  of  deMgn  whicji  ibows  tbe  ediloc  and 
piblitber  to  have  goee  band  in  hand  to  attain  a  common  e«d— tbe  pnfeoliaa 
of  tbeir  ahnanack.  With  tbe  means  that  Rome  afibrds,  mudi  more  might  hsTc 
been  accomplished. 

A  beaati^l  poem  by  the  editor,  addressed  to  bis  coontrymeB,  is  a  worthy 
commence ment'to  tlie  work.  M.  Waiblinger,  already  known  by  his  rkmUm 
and  Grtek  Taiex,  has,  after  tbe  example  of  Jdessieun  Clauran  and  Tromlili, 
filled  this  Almanack  with  his  own  productions;  and  as  tbe  whole  contents 
rehite  to  only  one  snbject,  Rome,  the  peculiari^  of  the  work  is  more  Btriking. 
lie  first  tate,  entitled,  "  the  Feast  of  Flowers,"  depicts  the  Romana  at  hone ; 
d»e  second,  "  the  English  in  Rfflne,"  exhibits  the  natires,  in  conttast  wiA 
strangers,  xii.  tbe  traTCtling  Englisbj  tbe  third  is  entitled  **  tbe  Holy  Week," 
and  consists  of  scenes  taken  from  the  well-known' exhibition  of  that  peiiod- 
A  poem  entitled  "  Songs  of  the  Roman  CamiTal,"  attempts  to  compete  with 
Goethe's  iniraitable  representation  of  ibe  same  subject.  Had  not  ainmst  ereiy 
minute  trail  of  Roman  life  been  already  described  ten  thousand  times  over  l^ 
preceding  poets  and  travellers,  tbe  piesent  veraes,  whidi  are  really  very 
beautiflil,  nould  have  made  a  deeper  impression  than  they  otbervrise  can.  Hit  ' 
history  of  the  English  family  that  ascended  St.  Peter's  in  order  to  drink  tea  in 
tbe  cupola,  and  met  with  all  possible  mischances  bythe  way,  is  v^  well  toM, 
1^  displaysBcomicpowerscarcetyinfenor  to  thalof  Jobnf^ul.  Inepoetbas, 
however,  coloured  his  picture  of  the  English  too  highly,  and  on  tbe  other  hai^ 
been  too  lenient  to  tbe  Italians.  If  the  reader  thought  the  Grtek  Tola  at 
M.  Waiblinger  deserving  of  censure,  he  will  be  pleased  to  perceive  that  in  tbe 
present  Almanack  tbe  author  has  bridled  iu  his  loo  excarsive  &pcy,  and  that 
bis  poetical  productions  exhibit  evident  tokens  of  improved  cultiTatiaa. 

B.  ToscAeR^cA  fvr  Dameti, — Colta  of  Stattgart  has  got  op  an  Almanack 
this  year  with  ten  engravings  from  English  artists,  possessing  no  mean  atlne- 
tions  in  a  literary  point  of  view.  Schenk's  comedy  of  "  AlbeH  Durer  in 
Venice,"  is  among  the  best  recent  productions  of  the  kind;  and  Heine,  tha 
author  of  the  "  Travelling  Sketches  and  (be  "  Book  of  Songs,"  has  commn- 
nicated  some  of  bis  happiest  poetical  effusions.  Tbe  novel  of  "  Acerbi,"  by  W. 
Alexis,  ably  depicts  the  career  of  a  youm;  political  adcentorer,  in  whose  his- 
tory' ne  trace  a  resemblance,  "not  to  be  migtaken,  to  that  of  the  well-known 
Witt  von  Dcmng.  He  poetical  contributions  of  Baron  Zedlitz  advantageootly 
follow  those  of  Heine,  and  Tromliti  has  communicated  astorywhidi,  althoo^ 
too  closelv  reminding  us  of  Kotzebue's  "  Epigraio,"  is  exceedingly  atlnclive, 
and  displays  a  most  ^reeable  share  of  comicality.  In  condnsion,  we  hava 
many  poems  of  no  common  ment. 

9.  llie  Corntlia,  edited  by  Aloys  Schreiber,  is  equally  commendable,  both 
as  regards  its  exterior  and  interior.  The  numerous  contiibntioiu  often  thii 
time  with  "  Tales  of  the  Rhine,"  hy  C.  Geib,  a  poet  who  has  already  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  pieces  of  a  simikr  descrifMion;  and  the  present  are  mto 
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more  finiAed  ind  tgneaUk  oompontimu  Qati  hu  pneeding.    Tbe  popnlar 
•ptaa  of  LcAmBon,  Hoaengdl,  Spindler,  &c.  hare  bIm  been  pat  in  Teqnisitkm. 

10.  Jgl^ — TluB  anaiu^  we  beliere,  wu  nerer  Ttfy  duttngauhad  for  iu 
liltiiuy  exceUence,  and  d>e  pment  volume  trill  not  redaem  its  cbaneter  » 
that  TMpect.  Some  well-known  namei,  indeed,  appear  amonf  tbe  contribuiom 
—Von  Hammer,  GrillMner,  Ttteodore  Hell,  LMmann,  be.  Sec. ;  bmt  ibur 
iNCubralknu  have  fiuled  to  excite  in  os  any  intenae  intetMt,  and  we  cm  ottij- 
■peak  of  the  engiarings  bi  likely  to  Kcore  admiren.  Vkm,  from  ^  coi»- 
nwDcemeiit,  hare  formed  iu  chief  attraction,  and  render  the  Aglaja,  altboo^ 
on  a  greatly  infbrior  scale,  the  Keeptake  or  the  Awuaeriaty  of  Gurnaity. 

11.  Mr.  Doring  has  this  year  put  forth  a  higfalv  creditaole  nriume,  boA  as 
respects  matter  and  embellishments.  His  own  tale,  eatilled  "  The  Emigrant," 
contains  totne  food  nauticBl  scenes,  a  style  which  his  conntiymeu  have  seldom 
•ttampMd  wjLb  success,  Hb  poem  aUo,  illmrtiatiTB  of  die  frantispieee,  en- 
titled "  Tbe  Mother's  Guardian  Angel,"  is  one  of  the  best  we  have  saoi  in 
the  Almanacks  of  this  year.  Leopold  Schefer's  moral  tale,  "  The  Nabob," 
iUustraiire  of  the  true  value  of  riches,  is,  to  our  taste,  tbe  best  aitide  in  the 
volame,  although  we  regret  that  tbe  talented  writer  is  so  carelen  of  the  unit* 
and  connection  of  Ids  stones.  LohmaBO,  in  tbe  "  Bondsman,"  depicts,  with 
his  usoal  force,  the  catastrophe  attending  the  lAodgrave  Albert's  unhappy 
pcrsecnlion  of  his  noble  spouse  Margaret.  The  chsjoctera  are  txielly,  but 
aUy,  depicied,  and  the  situation  of  the  bondsman,  Uugold,  his  comlMt  and 
tiiumpb,  are  brought  on  tbe  scene  with  all  the  reab^  of  life.  The  remaining 
articles,  in  prose  and  vetse,  are  not  remarkable.  Ine  plates  are  partly  illu»- 
trative  of  Vander  Velde'a  novels,  and  views  of  the  City  of  Nuremberg. 

12.  TIk  EaglU/man'*  Fu-t^ide  oh  tie  Baakt  of  Ihe  RAiiw.— Although  it 
may  be  considered  a  departure  from  our  ordinaiy  plan  to  notice  Engli^ 
woriis,  yet  as  it  affords  a  proof  of  the  growing  popularity  of  the  English 
language  on  the  continent,  we  may  be  pardoned  for  occasionally  adverting  to 
■Bcb  productions.  The  Englahman't  Fire-iUk,  although  not  got  up  with  the 
taste  aud  simple  elegance  that  distinguish  homr,  we  have  no  doubt  has  afforded 
a  cheering  light  la  many  of  our  countrymen  on  the  Backs  of  the  Rhine,  and, 
perhaps,  by  reminding  some  of  them  of  what  they  have  too  long  forgotten, 
may  recall  them  from  foreign  scenes  and  stranger  tongues,  to  Ihe  land  ot  their 
ththers,  much  the  better,  we  would  hope,  for  their  excursions.  The  epithet 
mperb,  applied  to  the  engravings  of  the  Fire-side,  seems  to  us  not  a  little  mi»- 
ptaced;  for,  with  tbe  exception  of  the  (ixtntispiece,  a  portrait  of  Sir  Walta 
Scott's  HebeccB,  to  which  the  term  may,  perhaps  be,  with  some  justice, 
conceded,  the  other  engravings  are  as  common  place  as  possible.  The 
contents  are  not  original,  being  chiefly  prose  selections  from  "  Tales  of 
Continental  Life;"  "  The  Entail,  a  tale,  translated  from  Hofimann,  and  some 
poetical  extracts,  exhibiting  the  progress  of  English  poetry  from  Cbaucet  to 
tbe  year  1  BOO.  Some  of  Moore's  songs,  with  music,  conclude  this  well-meant 
little  work,  which,  in  the  bauds  of  an  ^itor  better  acquainted  with  the  English 
language  and  its  literary  treasures,  might  have  been  made  a  &r  superior  pro- 
duction. 

We  wished  to  have  said  a  fow  words  about  Becktr't  TWinhfcft,  published 
by  Kind,  and  Dr.  Adrian's  IUaniiche$  Tatchenbuck,  but  must  conclude  1^ 
praising  the  first  for  its  portrait  of  Cottariie,  some  real  or  imaginair  '■eoufy, 
oAote  raild  and  winning  aspect  might  dispose  the  sternest  critic  to  indulgence, 
and  tlie  second  for  its  illustrations  of  Scott's  Novels  and  Tales,  and  its  hu- 
morous recollections  of  a  visit  to  this  country,  by  our  worthy  friend  Dr. 
Adrian,  whom  we  shall  be  glad  to  meet  again  in  <dd  England. 
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DENMARK. 
A  TBMU.  ha*  anirad  at  CopanhagM  Aom  I.«fbom  with  HMMy  cbaati  of 
•culpnrei  bf  TbonraMMQ,  pwtly  in  filiiter  and  partly  ia  tnarble,  intended  l«t 
the  decoratfoD  of  the  Cafde  of  Chnttianhatg.  Among  tb«M  prMlactioiii  of 
tiM  great  tcnlptor  are,  the  Twaire  ApMtles,  the  GraCM,  a  Femalo  Dancer,  kc 
wbioh  will  aiao  ba  <rf'f;raat  itDportanea  fiir  the  formation  of  the  taala  of  Ae 
joung  MtiM*  at  the  Copmhagea  Aotdeoij. 

Tbe  Coaediw  of  HdbaiKi  "hich  will  for  erer  fom  the  ddighi  of  the  Dwitli 
MadiDf  poUio,  han  recent^  baen  illMtrated  bj  ihinj-four  drawings  that  will 
•bnttlj'  M  eagraTMi,  to  accompany  a  inleadid  editioD  of  tbe  Comediea.  Tbt 
dnwim  were  nwde  M  tlia  eipente  ofn.  NatbanKta  Mid  Proteesors  LoreoiM 
and  E<£tMb«n[- 

The  MCOnd  TolDine  of  the  Atlas  of  Denmark  ii  now  Gniihed,  and  the  tblrd 
volume  is  commenced.  A  utnitar  wort  has  been  begun  for  Norway,  founded 
00  the  observations  of  M.  Uansteea. 

The  Report  just  published  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries,  at 
Copenhagen,  giving  an  nccount  of  its  labours  for  the  vears  1825,  189S  and 
18ST,  makes  mention  of  a  discovery  of  somu  interest  for  the  history  of  northern 
naviealion.  A  stone,  engraved  with  Runic  characters,  was  (band  in  1834  in 
the  island  of  Kingiktorsoak,  on  the  western  coast  of  Greenland,  bearing  the 
following  inicription: — 

EUigr  .  Slgreps  :  son  :  r  .  ok  .  BJanne  .  Tortarson  ;  ok  :  Enripi  .  Ouon  :  Ian- 
nrdag  .  in  :  hrnr  .  Gflgndae  .  Hulpu  .  rardete  .  ok  rvdu  :  MCXXXV. 

Which  is  thus  read— 

"  Erliogr  Sighvnlssonrok  BJarne  Tordarson  ok  Endridi  Oddsson  langardigion 
fyrir  Gagndau  hlodu  vanda  pessa  ok  ruddu  1 135." 

The  following  ei  plana  ti  on  igcivenby  Dr.  Rafii,  the  Secretary  to  the  Society: 

"  Erling  Sigvatsnn,  Bjanie  Tliordaraon  and  Gnride  Oddson  erected  these 
heaps  of  stoniii  (varder)  the  Saturday  before  the  day  called  Gaendsg  (April 
?5),  and  they  cleaned  the  place  in  1135,"  M.Kraeh,a  Greenland  missionary, 
saw  three  heaps  of  stones  on  tbe  spot  where  this  inscription  was  found,  each 
of  these  three  individuals  having  apparently  erected  his  own.  This  stonV 
according  to  Dr.  Rafn,  is  of  great  historical  importance,  as  it  proves  that  so 
early  as  the  twelfth  century  our  ancestors  had  pushed  their  navigation,  on  the 
western  coaeC  of  Greenland,  up  to  no  high  a  latitude. 

Raupach's  Tragetily  of  Let  the  Dead  Rat  has  been  brought  out  on  the 
Danish  stage,  bQt  with  little  success.  The  Danish  translation  of  this  tragedy 
forms  the  Seventh  Number  of  the  Repertory  of  the  Royal  I}ani$A  ZVoJre,  now 
in  coune  of  publication. 
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The  TngediM  of  Btsaxet  and  TiUer,  bj  M.  Haoch,  are  reckoned  ^_^ 
UMt  nnuuWile  prodacuoiu  of  the  receot  eL^;uit  liuiature  of  Oeomaifc. 


FRANCE. 

At  a  recent  nttit^  nf  tbe  Sociili  it  Ca^r^hie,  M.  Warden  cammunicaCed  an 
extract  (roro  a  letter  addrcMed  to  the  MarqiiiB  da  Fortia  by  M.  la  Coiule 
Saqui,  bom  wbicb  it  appeared,  that  in  digging  a  well  in  Cuba,  about  twelve 
le^aei  from  the  Havannah,  at  the  depth  oT abnut  100  French  foet,  a  vase  wa* 
found,  in  perfect  preMrration,  covered  with  bieroglyphio,  and  bearini;  several 
figoms,  on«  of  which  resembled  the  Sagittarius  of  our  Zodiac,  and  \t  repre- 
sented drawing  bi*  bow  at  two  individuals,  who  appear  cbaiaed  together,  or 
holding  each  other  b;  the  hood.  These  figure*  resemble  tboae  found  in  Egypt. 
The  rase  bai  been  presmted  to  the  cit;  of  Orleans. 

Id  addition  to  the  courses  of  lectures  that  have  been  recently  given  at  Paris, 
by  Messrs.  Conno,  Guiiot  and  Viilemaia,  and  which  are  oon  resumed,  on  the 
History  of  Philosophy,  General  History,  and  French  Literature,  two  nev 
courses  are  delivering  on  Natural  and  Public  Law  and  on  the  History  of  Law, 
by  the  well-kuown  M.  Charlei  ComU,  author  of  the  valuable  Traiti  de  Viff*' 
latum,  and  JU.  Eugene  Ltrmmitr,  a  young  advocate  of  great  proroise,  who  U 
well  acquainted  with  the  advanced  state  to  which  the  science  has  attained  in 
OenuaDj  in  the  bauds  of  a  Hugo,  a  Savigny  and  a  Tbibault. 

The  Horticultural  Society  of  Paris  held  its  first  annual  meeting  on  the  t9th 
of  Aogust  last.  Every  arrangement  had  been  made  to  give  eclat  to  the  occa- 
sion by  the  exhibition  of  rare  and  remarfceble  plants,  and  or  the  most  beautiful 
&uits  and  flowers.  The  Count  de  Chabrol  opened  the  sitting  by  a  speecl>  in 
which  he  exhibited  the  advantages  resulting  to  science  at  large  trom  the  esta> 
blishraent  of  societies  devoted  lo  the  cultivation  of  particular  branches,  and 
nve  assurances  of  the  protection  which  tbe  Society  mieht  rely  on  receivii^ 
fiom  the  Eovemmenl,  which,  he  said,  was  always  disposed  to  encourage  evary 
plan  for  the  public  good.  The  secretarj,  M.  Soulange  Bodin,  then  i«*d  a  K^ 
port  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  since  it*  cututnencemeut,  and  coogrstu- 
lated  the  meeting  on  the  rapid  progress  it  had  made  in  so  short  a  time. 

His  Majesty  (on  the  proposal  of  the  Baron  de  la  Bouilterie)  has  purchased 
the  Domerous  collection  of  book*  aud  JUSS.  relative  to  Petrarch,  which  has 
been  formed  by  M.  Marsand,  Professor  of  the  University  nf  Padua,  to  whoa 
we  are  indebted  for  the  best  edition  of  Petrarch's  Poems.  Tliis  collection  (tha 
catalogue  of  which  is  published  in  1  vol.  4to.  at  Milan,  under  the  title  of  Bit* 
iiotetM  Petrarchata')  contisis  of  about  OOO  vols,  divided  into  3  paits-  Tha 
ftnt  iiiclndes  the  complete  series  of  the  editions  of  Petrarch,  from  the  first  in 
1476,  down  to  our  own  time*.  Tbe  second  concains  all  the  lAtin>  Frrncfa, 
Spanish,  German  and  English  translations  that  have  been  publislie<l  of  these 
Poems,  all  the  commentaries  on  them,  and  ell  the  publications  on  the  life  of 
Petrarch.  The  third  is  a  collecrion  of  valnable  MSS.  ancient  and  modern,  on 
vellum,'  with  illustrations  relative  lo  Petrarch's  Poems.  This  library  is  to  be 
^Bced  in  one  of  die  cabinets  of  the  private  libraty  of  the  King  and  of  the 
Council  of  State. 

Part  I.  of  a  French  Translation  of  the  Etev.  Thomas  Scou's  Bible,  in  4to., 
containing  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  has  just  appeared  at  Paris.  Tbe  coa- 
tinoation  of  (he  worit  will  depegd  on  tbe  success  or  tbe  fint  part. 
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PnhaoT  KimUi  tnw  annoiuic*))  a  new  contribntiaii  to  botanical  Kieace,  ai< 
tilled  BeDuion  det  Craminiti,  being  an  tnlai^menl  of  what  ai^jeare)}  in  lus 
ffbva  Genera  et  Sptciet  Plantarum  Amtrie*  Stftentrionalit.  Tbe  Inbrodnction 
will  contain  tome  original  tiewi  respecling  theor^nimtionofiiiis  mostosefid 
dao  of  TCgetables,  eitablishing  tbeir  relation  witb  otbere,  aod  discossiog  ibe 
cntDioiu  preriouslj  entertained  on  the  subject.  Ths  satbor  will  then  notice 
me  geaenc  cfiaracten,  point  out  those  which  are  best  established,  and  add 
•ODM  new  onet  resulting  from  his  own  obserratiom.  lliis  iatrodaCtinn  win  be 
followed  by  the  complete  Genera.  The  wofi  will  be  iHustraced  bj  100  findj 
coloiired  engrating«,  voA,  with  tbe  descriptive  tett,  wiU  fbnn  a  fblio  Tolame  of 
tbe  same  size  as  tbe  Ncma  Centra  and  the  Mimotei. 

Three  commiMiont  have  been  appointed  at  Paris  in  order  to  snbmit  to  tbe 

Cmment  tbeir  opinion  of  tbe  best  means  of  amdiontine  tbe  three  great 
ches  of  literary  iodastrjr,  viz.  paper-making,  priotiDg  and  bookselling,  and 
of  remotit^  the  restrictions  that  are  injurioDs  to  tnem. 

A  tkird  edition  of  Legrand's  Collection  of  lb«  FaUiani,  or  Tales  translated 
or  eitracted  from  tnanoscripti  of  the  twelFth  and  thirteenth  centnries,  with 
hlttoncal  and  critical  notes,  is  abont  to  mate  its  appearance.  It  will  fbm 
£Ta  volumes,  8vo.  beaulifulljr  printed  on  vellum  paper,  and  embeHished  witb 
^bteen  vignettes  from  drawings  bv  Mnreau  and  De«enr)C.  This  editioa  wiK 
be  more  complote  and  correct  than  any  of  the  preceding  ones,  M.  A.  A.' 
Henouard,  the  editor,  has  had  the  advantage  of  poeseeung  a  copy  of  the  mi* 
pnal  edition,  nith  numerous  addilioni  and  tKirrections  in  maoutcript  by  the 
Aadior,  of  which  he  has  carefully  availed  hinwelf. 

H.  Gabriel  Peignot  is  about  to  publish,  in  S  vols,  Bro.  J  Selection  of  Wittt, 
Ancknt  and  Modo^,  rtnurkablefor  their  importana,  their  tingtilarily,  or  their 
tMly,  vith  Hitlorical  DelaiU  and  Nolet. 

Gerteral  Cooat  Philip  de  S^ur,  who  has  acquired  so  much  celebrity  by  hi* 
Histoiy  (if  Napoleon's  Expedition  to  Russia,  is  about  to  publish  s  Hittory  rf 
"      'i,  from  the  EarlUtt  Period  to  the  Rei^n  of  Calhrrine,  in  one  thick  vd. 


M.  Vitet,  the  author  of  TV  Barricadei  and  of  7%c  Statet  if  Bloii,  both  spe- 
dment  of  a  new  kind  of  historical  drama,  not  intended  for  repieaentatino, 
which  have  excited  an  uncommon  sensation  in  France,  from  the  talent  they 
dbpUy,  is  nbout  to  bring  out  a  third  volume  of  the  same  nature,  under  the 
title  of  Tht  Death  of  Henry  the  Third.  H.  Leonard  Gallois  has  justpubtidied 
a  work  of  a  similar  description  on  the  history  of  Napoleon,  entitled  Three  Acti 
^a  Great  Drama. 

That  eitraordinary  periodical,  the  Bulletin  Tlnhtrtel  da  Scie*ce»  et  de  Vtn- 

~  '     ~  '      ow  under  tbe 

ith  a  itUlbiw 


dmttrie,  orinnally  founded  by  the  Bamn  de   Fenissac,  and   now  under  tbe 
direction  of  a  society,  ia  about  t'  '"  " 


thtr  alimentation  of  bulk  and  pttce. 


Atthewttingof  tbe  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  Sth  of  December,  M.Cas- 
nsi  read  a  Report  in  the  name  of  the  Commission,  composed  of  Messrs.  Des- 
ibntaiaM,  Mirbel,  de  BlainviJte  and  tumaelf,  upon  a  Memoir  of  M.  Adolphe 
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6r9ngiu>K,  raad  on  the  SSd  of  June  lut,  eotiUcKl  Nattdit*  Stdmtim  m^r  fa 
pollen  et  let  grtmula  tpermatiquti  dtt  planttM. 

The  reporter  bq^an  by  ma'mSoe  tbe  Academy,  tbat  in  h  preceding  Report 
apan  a  previoBS  Memoir  of  M,  Broogniart,  on  the  same  sut^ect,  the  lamo 
ConmiMiOD  bad,  without  ^liog  &ay  opinion  of  the  Author '»  system,  jndged 
tbat  his  Uemoir  cooEained  tnat  accurate,  interestinf;,  well  observed,  well  de-> 
SGiibed  and  well  analvsed,  but  few  id  number,  and  bad  reoommended  him  to 
mallipl;  bis  eiperinieou. 

Tbe  reporter  proceeded  to  notice  tbe  Memoir  preseated  to  tbe  Academ;  hj. 
M.  Raspniljiii  which  that  aaturaJiBt,  very  eiperienced  in  microscopic  nbaerva- 
tions,  had  endeavoured  to  prove  tbat  the  granules  proceeding  from  tbe  gmina 
of  tbe  pollen,  solar  from  being  spermatic  animalcules,  were  not  even  organized 
bodies. 

He  was  bouod  also  to  notice  s  paper  of  the  celebrated  English  botanist  Mr. 
Robert  Brown,  published  a  month  atW  the  reading  cf  M.  Bfonniiarl's  Me- 
moir, but  containing  observations  on  tlie  same  subject,  stated  by  ihe  author  to 
hare  been  inade  in  June,  July  and  August,  1897. 

Mr.  Brown  differs  widely  in  opinion  from  M.  Raspail,  and  i*  convinced,  as  well 
as  M.  Brongniart,  that  ibe  granules  of  tbe  grains  of  the  pollen  are  endovied 
with  peculiar  and  independent  motion.  But  upcm  other  points,  reJaCiog  «tp» 
dally  to  tbe  tbeuty,  namely,  to  the  particular  nature  and  fnnclioos  ol  these 
^anules,  and  to  their  mode  of  action  in  the  process  of  generation,  Mr.  Brown 
does.uut  appear  to  entertain  tbe  same  noUons  as  M.  Brongniart. 

The  English  author,  in  fact,  after  having  perceived  motion  In  the  gmntiles 
of  all  the  bving  plants  subjected  to  his  e lamination,  has  detected  the  same  phe- 
nomenon ;  1 ,  In  the  granules  of  plants  which  have  been  dried  for  a  cootury, 
or  preserved  in  spirits  of  wine;  3,  in  those  of  mosses  or  equiseta,  living  or  dried, 
3,  in  the  moleculefl  obtained  from  bruising  in  water  the  different  organized 
tissues,  livipg  or  dead,  whether  vegetable  or  animal ;  finally,  in  those  wnich  bai 
obtained  by  pounding  in  thessme  way  all  sorts  of  inorganic  substances.such  at 
glass,  granite, &c.  Mr.  Brown  seems  to  tbink  tbat  all  active  molecules,  whe- 
ther oif  anic  or  inorganic,  are  of  the  same  nature,  the  same  form,  the  sanM 
Mie,  endowed  with  Uie  same  properties^  and  tbat  there  is  no  di^reoce  b^ 
tween  them  and  those  which  M.  Brongniart  has  observed  in  tbe  pollen. 

The  second  Memoir  of  M.  Brongniart,  that  upon  which  the  Commission  was 
specially  called  to  give  its  opinion,  is  almost  exclusively  occupied  in  refuting, 
by  additional  facts  and  obser\-ations,  tbe  new  objections  which  M.  Raipail  had 
brought  ngainst  it.  In  support  of  his  own  views,  be  refers  particularly  to  tbe 
curious  o^rra lion,  that  plants  which  flower  during  winter  by  means  of  sheltM 
aud  the  artiUcial  heat  of  stoves,  have  the  grains  of  their  pollen  in  most  caaes 
entirely  filled  with  mucilaginous  matter,  wiuiout  reg'dar  and  moving  granules; 
aod  as  these  plaots  very  rarely  frucuty,  the  author  deduces  an  inference  frooL 
it  in  favour  Ol  his  system. 

The  very  delicate  quesrion  discussed  by  M.  Broogniart  is,  therefore  now  de- 
bated between  three  very  skilful  observeis,  each  of  whom  resolves  it  IdIusoitd 

Thus,  while  M.  Brongniart  admits  that  there  are  in  tbe  interinr  of  tbe  grains 
of  pollen  rcf  olar  oigauised  corposcules,  of  a  very  pnrticular  nature,  disEiuct  from 
all  other  bodies,  analogous  with  spermatic  animalcules,  and  essentially  desbned 
to  produce  the  embryo;  M.  Raspail  sees  in  ihese  corposcules  nothing  but 
little  resinous  masses,  shnpeless,  variable,  totally  destitute  of  life  or  ornnisi^ 
tioQ ;  and  Mr.  Brown,  putting  entirely  aside  the  exclusive  opinions  of  tne  two 
last  observers,  supposes  that  in  all  tbe  bodies  in  nature,  whether  organic  or 
inorganic,  there  are  active  molecnles  of  the  same  form,  tbe  same  siie,  tfie  same 
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•MOM,  lad  eiUfaiii«g  ■  aolieB  pacaHtr  to  AMntalrM  tb«  mODKat  tiMf  wA 
•epanted  fnim  the  mass,  and  plunged  into  a  liquid. 

"  Ahtiouf;h  wfl  ara  not  aom  called  upon,"  lavt  tha  raporler,  "  u  giv*  so 
opnion  relBCi*ato  the  ■^ttsmi  of  Mr.  BnArn  and  H.  lUipail,  it  will  be  readil)* 
wan  ttiat  wa caniMt  arud  notioing  tbem,  at  least  iDdir«etl;,  in  coasiderinB  that 
«r  M.  BTongnian. 

"  And  in  the  fint  placa,  joer  coonaiuinnon,  aftif  appljing  thw8<jlnj  to 


the  observation  of  the  facts  with  all  the  care  In  their  power,  and  patting  amle 
ere r J  prejudice,  have  unaniRMuslv  a);r«ed  with  H.  Brangtiiart  ana  Hr.  Brawn, 
that  uiB  cauMM  CO  which  M.  Raspail  aunbutcs  the  motion  of  the  granules. 


.  sally  eiuroiia  no  influeuoe  whatever  upon  them. 

"  On  the  other  band,  we  admit,  with  Hr.  Brown,  that  diflerent  inoi^anic 
bodies  bruised  in  water,  present,  if  not  always,  at  least  sometimea,  corpiucules, 
whose  appearance  as  to  tize,  IbnD,  and  motion,  are  neariv  the  aame  to  the  eye, 
aided  by  the  microscope,  at  thote  of  tha  graoules  of  pullen- 

"Such  are  ifae  eiteroal  appearaores.  But  munt  we  from  thence  oonejnite 
that  the  essential  nature,  nil  the  propeities  aad  liinctioiia,  are  alieolutdy  the 
aame  in  bodies  of  such  different  origin  f  On  this  point  we  have  not  the  teme- 
rity to  decide,  and  indeed  no  opinion  can  b«  pronoanced  with  rertainty  anlil 
we  bare  made  much  more  numerous  aiid  more  [Hofound  reaearcbes  Uian  thoaC 
which  were  in  our  power. 

"Tbeco«ninis*ioik«r*howe*«r  remark,  that  the  reseiDblanoe  which  tbeactiTa 
molecules  of  Mr.  Brown  bear  to  the  spermatic  uranulee  of  H.  Brongaiait, 
afford  stroDjt  presumptions  ai^ainBt  the  tatter's  hypothesis. 


"They  wish  al«a  to  direct  the  attention  of  botanists  to  the  siognlfu'  pheno- 
manon  of  the  peculi^t  and  apparently  spontaneous  motion  of  all  these  different 
oorpusculei.  They  ask  if  it  nii^ht  not  be  ntlrihuted  to  attntctious  and  repoliiong 
which  tbay  mutually  eicrdse  upon  e«ch  other.  They  have  rematied  that  the 
Manifeatation  of  the  pbeuomenon  was  extremely  variable  in  its  intensity,  to 
ioch  a  dwee  even,  that  under  circumstances  in  appearance  peHtKt)y  similar, 
the  granules  of  the  same  plant  have  sometimes  exhibited  very  aeauMi)  iDOlina, 
at  oMicT  lime*  perfect  immobility. 

-  **  We  ought  therefore  to  refptrd  this  order  of  phenomena  as  a  new  field  of 
research  opened  to  the  investigation  of  Daturalists  and  philosophers;  and  M. 
Brensniart  has  indisputably  the  marit,if  not  of  having  made  tl)e  first  discovery, 
of  St  least  drawing  attention  to  curious  facts  indistinctly  remarked  before  him, 
•onn  aflerwards  forgotten  or  neglected,  and  especially  of  having  confirmed  and 
illoBtnited  them  by  a  sufficiently  numerous  series  of'^  methodical  observations 
tagaciouily  directed,  and  which  la  so  delicate  and  obscure  a  matter  required 


"  On  this  account  your  commisaionen  propose  that  the  Academy  should 
award  its  approbation  to  the  labour*  of  this  ingenious  ubaerrer." 

In  the  Tolotue  for  1899,  just  published,  of  that  useful  little  Almanack,  the 
AnmiMrt,  par  U  Bureau  da  Lcngiludei,  is  a  loa^  and  remarkably  inieresiiif 
notice  by  M.  Arago,  on  Sleam-Etiginrs,  which  will  probably  excite  conuder- 
able  interest  in  this  country,  from  the  attempt  there  made,  for  Ihe first  time,  to 
tear  from  English  brows  the  laurel  attached  to  tbeiii  for  the  priority  of  inven- 
tion of  this  impnrtHOt  machine,  and  place  it  upon  those  of  his  compatrioti. 
Hitherto  the  English  claim  to  that  distinction  has  been  set  down  as  indubit- 
able, not  only  by  all  our  own  writers  without  etccption,  but  has  been  admitted 
In  express  terms  by  the  French  savnns,  and  by  the  Academy  of  Sdeiices  itself. 
M.  Ara^o,  however,  contends  that  these  admissions  amount  to  tiothing,  as  no 
terioui  mves^gation  into  the  fiicts  ever  af^ars  to  have  been  instituted.    Onr 
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^MO0  |>i«T«iU  oa  fton  giving  sodian  uw^cn  of  Ihi*  DodceMil  demvee;  bat 
we  shkll  conteot  ounelv-es  atpraseDt  b;  a  brief  itatemeitt  of  the  pitDcipal  ao- 
iborities  adduced  bj  M,  Aruoio  support  of  hii  pmitioa.  Putting  ksias  alto- 
ceUier  the  claim  letel<r  brongbt  forwanl  \>j  M.  Naeairete  in  larour  of  Captun 
Blafco  de  Garaj,  a  Spaniai^,  to  be  the  inveDtor  of  iteain-BaTigatioil  ia  )54S, 
m»  Dot  made  out,  'M.  Antgo  firat  ia(roduc«i  Solomon  tk  Cmu,  a  native  of 
NonuBodv,  who  is  aaid  to  have  passed  some  jeut  in  Eoglaad,  and  beea  in  tha 
•arvic*  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  was  aflerwardi  architect  and  engioMr  to 
the  Elector  Palatine.  He  published  at  Frenkfort,  in  16tS,  a  vork  eotitled 
Les  RaUoni  detjvrcti  mmivantet,  mtc  dhertei  maehoui  tattl  utilei  lue  pUUantet, 
Ilc.,  and  dedicated  to  Louis  XIII.  Hie  filUi  theorem  is  thus  headed :  "  L'eaa 
montera  fab  aide  du  feu  jdus  baut  que  sou  niveau;"  and  the  explanation  of 
tbi*  with  a  diagram,  (both  of  which  are  f^ven)  savs  M.  Arago,  exhibits  a  real 
MeWD^ngiae  capdile  of  producii^  a  vacuum.  Thituia*  forty-eight  year*  prior 
to  (Ae  appearance  of  the  marquit  of  Worcater't  Century  of  Invenlioiu,  in  which 
UMt£ii«lish  ButboiG  find  the  first  idea  of  the  steam-engine.  M.  Amco's  second 
autnontj  is  DenifPapin,  a  native  of  Blois  and  a  Protestant  physician,  who 
left  France  in  consequence  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  resided 
teteral  years  in  England,  (where  he  became  a  F.  R.  S.  and  assisted  fiojle  io 
hi*  exf>eriments,)  and  was  afterwards  appoinud  Profeuor  of  Mathematics  in 
tbe  University  of  Marburg,  in  Hesse,  where  he  died  in  1710.  M.  Arago  pro- 
dnces  eitmcts  of  some  length  from  memoirs  of  Papin  in  the  Leipsic  Acts  for 
1688,  (published  In  1660,  p.  644,)  and  subsequeutfy  witli  enlargements,  in  a 
letter  to  Count  William  Uaiuice,  in  the  lUaieil  de  dioenei  pieei  louchant 
fuei^ua  HOUvtUa  Machines,  printed  at  Cassel  in  16Q5,  (p.  38,  &c.}  all  which, 
according  [o  M.  Arago'a  deductions,  prove,  1,  that  Papiu  had  the  first  idea  of 
ft  ateam-engine  with  piston;  2,  that  he  was  the  first  who  combined  in  the 
■ame  sieam-en^oe  the  elastic  force  of  steam,  with  its  property  (which  he  also 
first  pointed  out)  of  condensing  itself  by  coolings  3,  tnat  he  was  the  first 
who  made  use  of  a  steam-eo^e  to  turn  a  tree  or  a  wheel,  and  pointed  out  the 
node  of  changing  the  rectilinear  movement  of  the  piston  into  a  continuous 
rotatory  movement;  and  ibat  he  ought  to  be  regarded  as  Ibe  real  inventor  of 
Maam-boHis.  ThU  teatjbrty-tvo  ^eart  before  Jonathan  UuWt  pamphlet,  deicrif- 
tive  of  the  veuelj'or  which  he  obtained  a  patent.  M.  Arago  also  states  that  la 
France,  in  1775,  M.  Perier  built  the  first  steam  vessel,  as  is  proved  by  a  work 
of  M.  Ducrest,  printed  in  17T7|  in  which  an  account  is  given  of  the  eiperiments 
at  which  he  (Ducrest)  assisted;  that  in  1778  experiments  on  a  larger  scale 
were  made  at  Baume-les- Dames,  by  the  Marquis  de  Jouffroy;  that  in  lT8t 
the  Marquis  constructed  a  large  boat  of  the  same  kind,  upon  the  Sa6ae,  which 
was  46  metres  long,  by  45  metres  wide,  and  had  two  separate  engines;  that  in 
1783  the  Minister  of  the  day  sent  the  repoitsofthe  favourable  results  of  thil 
vessel  to  the  Academy  of  ^iences,  in  order  tu  obtain  its  opinion  if  M.  de 
Jouffroy  was  entitled  to  the  exclusive  privil^e  which  he  claimed.  Tliete  teveral 
experiments  nxre  many  yean  previous  to  Ihoie  of  Mr.  Miller  of  DalannloUf 
Lord  Slankape,  and  Iflr.  ^/minglon,  in  Great  Britain. 

M.  Aragii  speaks  in  terms  of  considerable  severity  of  the  untikimess  and 
partiality  of  Professor  Robison, in  his  account  of  the  steam-en^ne,  with  respect 
to  Papin :  the  Professor  refers  solely  to  a  work  of  Papin's  published  in  1707, 
(nine  years  after  Savery's  patent,)  deiicribing  it  as  Ais  JirsI  ptiblicidion,  and 
actually  goes  so  far  as  to  deny  the  existence  of  those  of  1690  aud  1CS5! 
although  he  might  have  found  an  analysis  of  the  latter  in  the  Philosophicai 
ZVowoctiow  for  March,  1697,  a  whole  year  liefore  Savery'i  eng^ot  wa*  neard 
»f :  in  another  instance  also  be  poM-data*  a  little  work  of  Papin's  letjtnteas 
yaart,  in  order  to  attribute  the  merit  of  hi*  ofaaurvaDons  to  our  counUymso, 
nooke.    These  miaiateouints  and  «m)rs  have  been  copied,  according  to  M. 
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AncD,  br  PioEsMOr  MilUn^ton,  Dr.  Lwdaer,  d»e  author  or  die  ariide  in  Reet'i 
CroropMW  on  Steam- Edkidm,  kc.  He  spenks  in  hi^  terras  nf  the  ncent 
Setcr^ive  Hatary  of  the  Steam-Etigine,  bj  Hr.  Robert  Sluart,  >s  a  noik  "  in 
which  all  the  attempu  that  have  been  mada  to  emptoj  ateam  from  water  as  a 
DMctuuMcal  agent,  are  ep(>reointed  with  great  discernment,  and,  what  is  room 
niicoinmoDfWith  a  complete  abne|,BUoo  of  all  national  prqudicas."  Thii  paper 
iDTolfei  a  namber  of  intemtinc  points,  opon  which  it  would  be  premature  to 
decide  at  prMeat ; — we  shall  jvtibaUy  return  to  the  lut^ect  in  oar  next  number. 


GERMANY. 

The  Society  ofNuuralists  and  Philosophers  held  its  Seveoth  Annual  Meetine 
at  Berlin,  in.  September  last,  at  which  Baron  Aleiander  Huinbddt  presidea! 
The  nnmber  of  members  who  attended  was  go  considerable,  and  the  objects 
which  occupied  its  attention  were  so  interesting,  as  to  give  earnest  of  >  inuch 
more  numerous  BS^emblaj^e  in  Tuture  ifeacs,  end  of  a  greater  degree  of  import- 
ance being  attached  to  its  deliberations.  The  Meeung  lasted  a  week;  and 
tht)  following  is  a  statement  of  the  countries  from  which  the  members  cams 
who  were  present; — The  whole  number  was  467 — oF  which  Beriin  alone  sup- 
pled 197,  the  rest  of  Prussia  127;  Saxnny,31;  Bavaria,  12;  Hanoicr,?; 
Wirtember^  3 ;  the  other  States  uf  tlie  German  Confederation,  aud  Switzer- 
land, 55;  the  Austrian  States,  1;  Sweden,  13;  Denmark,  7;  Poland,  5; 
Russia,  S;  England,  9;  Holland,  3;  France,  9;  Norway,  1;  and  Naples,  1. 
Baron  Humboldt  ddivered  a  discourse  at   the  opening  (which  has  been 
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hich  M.  Reinwardt's  (of  Leyden),  on  the  character 
_.  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  is  the  only  one^et  pub- 
lished. The  project  of  a  new  edition  of  Pliny's  Natural  History  was  discussed. 
It  was  stated  that  the  King  of  Bavaria  had  sent  a  young  scholar  to  collate  the 
MSS.  at  Florence  and  in  Paris,  and  that  the  King  of  Saxony  had  promised  hi* 
assistance  to  obtain  a  collation  of  those  at  Madrid,  in  the  Escariat,  and  it 
Toledo ;  and  a  hope  was  expressed  that  the  Prussian  Government  might  defray 
the  expense  of  a  collation  of  the  Vossian  Codei,  at  Oxford.  Professor  IJch- 
tenstein  said  that  the  Berlin  Academy  had  made  such  great  sacrifices  for  aa 
edition  of  Aristotle  that  it  could  do  nothing  on  this  occasion.  Professor  Okeu 
OD  this  suggested  that  every  member  present  should  subscribe  a  dollar,  as  a 
fand  towards  the  expenses  of  the  projected  edition  of  Pliny,  which  was  dooe^ 
to  the  number  of  about  400. 

The  Meeting  of  next  year  will  be  held  at  Heidelberg.  Baron  Humboldt 
manlioned,  in  his  larewetl  discourse,  that  he  should  be  unable  to  attend,  as  be 
calculated  that  be  should  be  then  on  his  travels  in  Asia,  most  probably  in  the 
heart  of  Siberia.  Report  speaks  in  the  highest  tetms  of  the  excellent  anange- 
ments  of  the  late  meeting,  and  of  the  extreme  kindness  of  tb«  Hm^  in  pro- 
Tiding,  in  the  most  libeml  manner,  for  the  comforts  and  accomiDodation  mall 
the  membeiB  who  attended. 

GoTHA. — Ad  Ordonnance  has  been  published  in  the  Duchy  of  Sau  Cob(ti|| 
Gotha  against  literal;  piracy.  Thirty  yean  after  the  death  uf  an  author  aU 
tight*  to  hi*  literary  prodoctions,  which  have  descmded  to  his  hain,  become 
extinct,  at  well  a*  tbose  which  have  been  acquired  by  faooktellen. 
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ViB«M4. — Ur.  F.  W.  Sieber,  who  made  sonie  jean  aga  a.  tonr  in  the  Lerant, 
during  which  benffinnedlhat  he  bad  ditconuvd  a  cartain  cure  fra' Hj^drophobia, 
baa  lataljf  iaiued  pnqMaali  for  pubUshinn;,  bjr  lubtcriptioD,  a  TraaUM  od  the 
■alyect,  giving  a  lull  accoont  or  his  diacoTery.  It  Mwmi  that  ha  was  daaiied, 
•ome  jean  ago,  b;  the  Diet  at  Fraakfoit,  to  mate  hit  remedy  kooirD ;  but  ha 
waa  at  that  Eime  uoabl;  to  procure  subscribers.  Hs  arterwaitlt  made  a  Voya§« 
to  New  Hoilaod,  the  Isle  of  France  and  the  Cape,  froin  which  he  retuniM 
lliree  jteart  ago;  but  having  ipent  considerable  suios  iii  tlie  prosecution  of  his 
discover;,  he  asks,  u  some  indemnity,  IDOO  subscriptions  of  three,ducati 
each,  and  when  he  has  that  number,  he  will  immedialelv  put  his  work  to  press. 
He  observes  (hat  in  1898,  when  he  was  at  Paris,  ano  just  on  the  point  of 
kaving  Europe,  the  Marquis  de  Semniiville  offered  him  100,000  francs  for  the 
puhlicatiiin  of  the  discovery,  if  it  should  be  found  to  answer  his  representation 
of  it.  The  work,  is  to  be  published  within  a  monih  after  the  1000  copies  are 
■ub«cribed  for.  Mr.  Sieber  obaerres  thai  as  the  progress  of  the  disorder  i* 
npid,  rehef  most  be  speedily  administered,  and  the  favourable  eSect  is  so 
prompt,  that  in  two  hours  rime  the  patient  majr  ba  pronounced  entirely  out  of 
danger,  if  not  given  np  to  his  friends  as  cured.  Mr.  Sieber  colls  his  work 
•*  Cure  of  declared  Hyarophobia,"  (  Heilung  der  Avgfbrochenen  Waaenchair) 
so  that  it  seems  tliere  can  be  few  cases  where  there  will  not  lie  sufficient  time 
to  applv  the  remedy. 

A  periodical  work  will  shortly  appear  at  Munich,  intended  to  be  continned 
annnally,  and  to  communicate  every  informatioa  respecting  the  University  of 
that  city.  The  first  number  will  coniaio  the  Royal  Decrees  relatire  to  the 
(naslatioB  of  ihe  University  to  Munich,  tbe  General  Laimi,  Noticei  of  the 
Profeuon,  and  on  the  Library,  &c. 

The  King  of  PnisMe  has  parclMsed,  for  the  Royal  Mosetim,  the  valuable 
and  luiqne  Collection  of  Antiquities,  formed  by  the  late  Field  Marshal  von 
Koller,  during  his  residence  at  Naples,  for  100,000  tix  dollars.  His  Majesty 
has  also  subscribed  for  fifty  copies  of  the  voluminous  Dictionary  of  M^ical 
Science,  the  first  volume  of  which  was  noticed  in  our  4th  No.  page  TSO,  to 
be  distributed  among  the  public  instiuitions.  Snch  instances,  however,  of  his 
Majesty's  liberality  are  far  irom  being  rare,  and  reflect  high  honour  upon  him 
H  a  man,  and  an  enl^tened  promoter  of  the  rational  improvement  of  hit 


I  Unioeriiliei. — From  a  list  of  the  namber  of  Students  in  the  seven 
Uiuversities  of  the  Prussian  States,  namely,  Berlin,  Bonn,  Breslau,  Griefswald, 
Halle,  Kbnigsberg,  and  Munster,  it  appears  that  there  has  been  a  very  cun- 
ndarable  increase  since  Easter,  ItJSO.  At  tbe  end  of  the  year  1890  there  were 
9383  students,  of  whom  743  were  foreigners :  at  the  end  of  the  year  1837  there 
were  5954,  of  whom  1150  were  foreigners.  The  increase  in  these  seven  years 
was  therefore  S573.    Of  these  student*  there  were  in   1880,       1897 

In  Divinity,  I.  Protestants 893         1951 

11.  Catholics S64  888 

Philology  and  Philosoi^y 450  714 

Law  and  Jurisprudence 1169        1670 

Medicine 6G7  781 

S38«        S954 

It  appears  that  by  far  ttte  sreateat  ai^mentatioo,  in  propoitinn,  has  been  in 
the  Catnolic  Students  of  Divinity;  certainly  not,  however,  becauseihree  tines 
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M  smij  TOHDg  men  devou  tbenwetvM  ta  the  Catholic  Chutck  u  M*«a  tmi) 
MO,  but  beoDM  Uw  iMcenit;  n  mora  Bud  more  f«lt  of  raqairing  of  die  °ikm 
of  that  comiWHiWD  a  lugbar  depwi  c^  loaniiag  than  ud  b«  a(S)(iired  in  Am 
OjmDiaia  and  Mminann  alooe.  The  rapid  iocrtue  ia  thii  dua  of  usdcBls 
ia  tlMrefore  a  very  bwonnbla  iudicaUon  of  tha  progrcM  of  ihe  aga  io  ml 
koonledgo. 

Meurt.  Told?  and  Fenyer;  bare  recently  publitbed  at  Petth  aod  Vieaaa, 
(Id  German),  a  Manual  of  Hungarian  Poilry ;  or,  a  Selection  of  the  most  in- 
■erettting  pieces  of  the  Hungarian  Poet*,  arfanged  chroDolcficallj,  with  ooticci 
f)t  tbeir  livei  and  nritingi,  and  an  introductory  History  of  Hungarian  Poetry. 

The  Grit  volume  of  an  EniyelopxdUal  Diclunary  oj  PloHti,  by  Mr.  KaeUer, 
ha*  just  made  its  appearance  at  Vienna;  another  vulume  will  complete  it.  It 
it  intended  more  for  the  ute  of  gardenen  and  amateur  horticullunui  than  for 


GeMniut,  the  celebrated  Orieotaliit,  in  the  Aligemeine  Zdtting,  for  October, 
ha*  paid  a  feeling  and  jgst  tribute  of  reipect  to  the  memory  of  our  eminently 
learned  countryman,  the  Hev.  Dr.  Alexander  Nicholl,  Hebrew  FrofeMor  at 
Oxford,  wboK  early  death  is  to  deeply  lamented  by  bit  numerona  friends,and 
by  the  loTeri  and  cultivators  of  Oriental  literature.  Dr.  Gcseaiui  moarkt, 
that  Dr.  Nicholl'a  intercourae  wiib  foreigner!  was  parttcularlj  agreeable  to 
them,  ai,  from  hit  almost  univertal  Lnowtedge  of  laooern  language*,  he  could 
convene  with  moat  of  them  in  (heir  natife  taogue.  Thii  oppoitonity  tnaj 
not  be  inappropriate  for  acquainting  the  friends  of  Dr.  MIcholl  on  tho  C«a- 
tinent,  that  a  volume  of  hit  termuntnill  thortl;  be  publitbed,  by  tubtcriprion, 
for  the  benefit  of  bit  funih',  |>rice  one  guinea,  and  thM  tttbactiptioQ*  ate  re- 
CBved  by  the  publisben  af^  thit  Review. 

Dr.  Juliuftthe  indefatigable  friend  of  humanity,  will  couuuence  publiihia^ 
OB  the  lit  of  January,  a  monthly  pariodiml,  to  be  entitled  Aamak  of  Jjutifa- 
titmt/or  PvnuAjvcHt  am4  lufrotiemeut.  Ttiitwork  will  enbody  the  prooed. 
in|*  of  all  civilijed  ttaiet  that  have  fur  their  object  the  moral  aawlionttion  of 
priionera,  the  care  of  ditchargcd  criminal*,  tlie  educatioo  of  neglaaied  at 
depraved  youth,  and  the  restoration  of  erring  females  to  the  patht  iiF  virtue. 

It  it  well  known  to  the  learited  world,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  CoJica 
Jlacripti,  which  still  exist  in  the  libraries  of  Europe,  camo  originally  from  the 
Benedictine  Convent  formerly  existing  at  Bobbio  on  tbe  Trebia,  on  (be  WeN 
frontier  of  the  Duchy  of  Purma,  the  last  foundation  of  the  Iri&li  Saint  Colum- 
banus ;  a  convent  which  reckoned  among  its  Abbots,  io  the  .tenth  century,  the 
celebrated  Gerbert,  afterwards  Pope  Sylvester  11^  who,  on  account  of  his  m«]- 
tifariouB  knowledge,  was  suspected  of  sorcery.  The  last  leiomnt  of  the  library 
of  this  Convent  were,  ou  its  suppreuion,  removed  to  Turin,  where  the  libra- 
rian. Abbe  Feyron,  examined  tbem,  after  tbe  exao^U  of  Angelo  Maio.  Bat 
important  codices  bad  been  previously  removed  from  Bobbio  to  Borne  and 
Naples,  and  SOO  years  ago,  a*  Maio  reports,  "  the  celebrated  Cardimd  Bor- 
romeo,  by  rich  presents  to  tbe  convent,  bad  obtained  all  tbe  good  codices  for 
the  Ambrosian  Jjbrary  at  Milani" 

The  Imperial  library  at  Vienna  also  possesses  a  coilei  retcriptas  from 
Bobbio,  tbe  only  one  io  Germony,  both  the  first  and  second  writing  in  whid 
coni*iu  thirty-four  very  ancieai  and  h^Iy  iniereating  E4Ua  tt  htediia,  at 
appears  fr«m  the  report  of  Dr.  Von  EMhenfeld,  keeper  of  tlie  library.     We 
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AmR  btn  nentioa  oolj  the  followu^,  which  hBve  jtnt  beta  printed  from  thi* 

.    PrHciaiii  grmmmalki  de  LemHe  Imptrattrlt  Jnatlam;  tt  d»  Pondtriimt  at 
Maititru,Cannma.   Alterum  moK  primum aUtrtim pltauii  edi^  et  itbutravit 
Sfepi.  Laditl.  Endlieker  Hun^anu  PoNntmiti. 
Tbe  odMT  meifited  piece*  will  ihorilj  be  pabiiBhed  by  the  Imperial  Librery. 

The  catalo^e  of  tbe  Michulniaa  Leipzig  Book  Fair  coDtains  3,335  article*, 
and  ibat  of  Euter  had  3,885,  making  a  total  for  the  ^ear  1898,  of  no  leM 
than  7,118  article*,  being  oiore  thao  in  any  preceding  jear.  From  tbi*,  bow- 
«*er,  we  maitdedact  the  fordgn  work*  tent  on  com  mi  *8ioi>,Bmo  anting  to  313; 
worki  preparing  for  publication,  349;  maps,  SI;  muaical  article*,  36,  and 
plaTs,  10;  weluTe  *till  3,467  remaining.  In  tbe  Eaater  calalogue,  after 
making  limilar  dedacikiDs,  there  reraaii)^  3,187.  In  the  whole  je«r  1838, 
therefore,  5,654  have  actoalij  appeared;  being  544  more  than  in  1837.  The 
following  i*  m  new  of  the  numlier  of  publicaiioni  which  actually  appeared 
from  1814  to  1838,  excluding  maps,  inuMC,&c. 

la  1814  .  .  3»9 

1815  .  .  3750 

1816  .  .  3197 

1817  .  .  S£33 
18U  .  .  3781 
1819  .  .  3916 
1880  .  .  SfiiS 
1831  .  .  3097 

This  table  eihitnt*  a  very  tceadjr  inere8*e  in  the  annual  number  of  new 
MblicMien*.  The  tmeaber  of  bofrkiellera  whoae  publication*  are  antKHinced 
If  391. 

Among  the  work*  last  publiihed,  ere  337  theolo|(ical,  180  historical,  185 
periodical*,  118  novel*,  S4  plays,  4S  ooHeclioni  of  lyric  poem*,  10  epic  poems 
(be*ides  the  ancient  cla*>icsX53  talei,  74  podiet-booiis  of  diSarent  descripiion*, 
and  99work*in  foreign  modern  language*,  but  publitlied  hjGeriDHti  bookiellers. 
'  A*  for  Bi  we  may  judge  by  the  title*,  the  present  catalr^e  i*  not  de6c4ent  in 
TalMble  works,  tboDgh  it  mu)Ebeconfe*sad  there i* an  imraetna  number  wbioh 
promise  oothing  better  than  repetitions  of  what  has  been  printed  a  hundred 
times  before. 

The  Wirtemberg  Society  for  undertaking  Voyages  of  Natural  History,  ha* 
hitherto  tent  out  only  botanists,  whose  cullections  in  Sardinia,  Istrio,  Smyrna, 
Carinthia,  &c.  have  giren  entire  satisfaction  to  the  shareholders.  It  is  now 
proposed  to  tend  out  mineralogist*,  and  M.  Knrr  has  already  departed  for 
Scandinavia.  The  shares  are  fifteen  florins,  and  on  the  expiration  of  the 
voyage,  the  shareholder  receives,  according  to  his  wishes,  either  specimens  iu 
botany  or  mineralogy. 

A  worki*  aoiMonced  shortly  to  appear  atCarltruhe,  consisting  of  a  selection 
of  papers  from  the  archives  of  tbe  Grand  Duke  of  Baden;  containing  reports, 
plan*  of  campaign*,  itrategical  discussions,  and  questions  of  state  policy, 
oDunating  from  tbe  Emperors  Leopold  I^  Joseph  I. ;  King  William  IIL;  Pre- 
derick  I.  of  Prussia;  Maiimilian  Joseph,  Elector  of  Bavaria;  Prince  Eugene 
of  Savoy;  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  &c.  &c.  The  collection  will  consist  of 
fotir  parts,  the  first  containing  pieces  relative  to  the  war  with  Turkey,  com- 
wencing  in  1683 ;  the  second  part  goes  back  to  1674,  and  i*  devoted  to  tbe 
ollicial  act*  of  tbe  war,  terminated,  by  the  peace  of  Nimeguen;  tbe  third  part 
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conuins  the  war  ondertakea  ai^itMt  France  in  1089,  aad  Uw  Hanrth,  .wMd> 
extends  from  1703  to  1707,  contains  the  wir  of  the  Spanish  Succeapn. 
Eacli  part  is  complete  in  itself,  and  will  fiim  two  or  three  Totiunea  in  Sra- 
Tbe  greater  pert  of  tlie  ducumcDta  are  written  in  Francb. 

The  two  Brft  Tolatnet  of  the  Correspondence  between  Goethe  aod  ScUOcr, 
(which  is  the  collection  alluded  to  hj  Goetlie  in  our  iaat  No.,  p.  339),  from  tbe 
;aar  ]704  tu  1805,  hate  just  appeared. 

An  Enc^cloptEdical  Manual  of  the  EccleiUMieal  Law  of  German;,  so  far  a* 
relate*  to  Catholics  and  Protestants,  with  historical  elucidations,  aod  onostant 
reference  to  the  latest  state  of  the  churches  in  Anstrit,  Prusaia,  Bavaria, 
Wirtemberg,  Uanaver,  SaxoUT,  Baden,  Hesse,  Heck len burgh,  and  other  Gee- 
man  States,  by  A.  Miiller,  n  aiinounced  for  speedy  publication. 

r  life  of  Martin  Luther  i<i  the  prees,  in 


A  HiitOT^of  theWariin  luiy,  from  1793  to  1815,  with  niap*  and  plans,  is 
anooupced  to  appear  in  3  volt. 

M,  Burger,  of  Heidelberg,  well  known  hv  lut  malhenatical  works,  baa  an- 
nounced a  Sjttem  of  Uniieraal  Laj^age,  by  which  a  correspoiulence  maj  be 
kept  up,  on  easy  and  certain  principles,  by  individuals  of  alt  nation^  al- 
though totally  unenjuainied  with  each  others'  native  language.  The  acquisition 
of  the  ayiiem  will  scarcely  require  two  days. 

Profcasor  Munch  announces  a  History  of  Mooacbism  in  all  its  lamificatyms 
and  its  consequences  to  church  end  state ;  to  be  completed  in  80  or  85  vols. 

An  edition  of  thn  works  of  Jacob  Bohmc,  the  celebrated  My«ti<)  is  announced 
to  a{^>ear,  by  Dr.  W.  Menul,  in  13  vols.  8>u. 

A  DesoriptMU  of  the  AotiaiirO[^tbora,  or  preservative  against  every  specie* 
of  mephitic  air,  a  tiew  discovery,  by  Joseph  Wei  ten  hi  Her,  will  shortly  appear. 


ITALY. 

Tbe  ItiMrario  delU  Due  Sicilie,  Ice,  ptiblished  last  year,  by  the  Cavalier 
QuatirDniaiini,  presents  us  with  a  good  statistical  view  of  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  the  population  of  each  province,  atid  its  diviMons,  in  relation 
to  their  military,  political,  judicial,  and  eccleunstical  ad  mini  strut  inn,  together 
with  the  state  of  public  education,  manufacturing  and  I>ene6cent  instiiutinus. 
The  various  products  of  the  snil,  the  roads,  suie  of  trade,  the  great  toKnt,and 
the  charncter  uf  the  inhnbttanla  are  also  described.  Two  synoptical  tables 
present  us  with  the  distances  nf  the  most  remorkalile  places  from  each  other; 
in  short,  the  work  is  a  complete  ^uide  through  the  Country,  on  the  plan  of 
Reichard's  Manual,  and  as  tne  author  has  bestowed  great  F">ins  on  his  work, 
and  has  fur  tbe  most  part  derived  his  infurmation  froni  nfBcial  sources,  fai) 
book  ranks  among  the  best  that  have  appeared  on  the  Sllbjec^ 

The  Marqiiit  Tempi,  of  Florence,  has  published  a  translation,  with  Notes, 
of  M.  Dupin's  wurk  on  the  Application  uf  Geuinetry  and  Mechanics  lo  tbe 
Arts  and  Menu fnctu res.     Since  the  comnieiicemeiit  of  the  present  year  the 
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Mmnpm  W  inMitatcd  ft  courw  of  lecture*  for  nMcliaaict  oa  (he  twne  lub- 
jecti,  and  hu  appointed  M,  Cioci,  a  tearnad  ProfetMr,  to  deliver  tliem.  Ten 
prkes,  ttw  Ant  of  100  francs,  wiJI  be  diilribuud  at  the  eod  of  the  course 
■nkong  the  workmen  vho  have  mote  diuinguiihed  tbemtelvei. 

A  Dew  periodica^  devoted  to  tlie  Science*,  is  anaoanced  to  appear  at  Flo- 
revoe.  It  vrill  be  publithed  qunrterl;,  and  will  contain  contributions  from 
Hembere  of  the  principal  learned  tocietiee  in  Italji,  at  well  a*  from  the  pro- 
feiiort  of  the  Universitiei.  Tbe  OBtriti  of  the  Universities  will  have  tbe  right 
«f  banog  their  writingi  ineerted  in  this  journal. 

M.  CiamjH,  of  Florence,  an  amateur  of  Polish  literature,  will  shortly  pub- 
lish bis  "Iniiuir^v  reipecting  the  false  Demetriut."  The  third  and  fourth  vols, 
of  tbe  interestug  work  entitled  "  Gritnlianl  in  Russia,"  which  relates  the 
fate  of  tbe  Italian  forces  under  Napoleon  that  invaded  Russia,  have  also  ap- 


"Hie  celebrated  Ijric  and  dramatic  poet  and  pbilologltt,  Fineento  Mo»ti,iiei 
M  Milan,  on  tbe  13th  of  October  last,  aged  7S.  An  edition  of  hu  works 
was  published  tbisjrear,  b;  Brigbenti,  at  Bologaa.  His  widow  has  already 
announced  her  intention  of  publisbing  another,  more  complete  [hau  anj  that 
has  vet  appeared,  incloding  bis  epistolary  oorrespoudence. 

Monti  has  filled  so  lar^  a  space  in  tbe  literature  of  bis  country  for  the  last 
half  cento ry,  and  was  in  other  respects  so  remarkable  a  man,  that  we  shootd 
bold  oarselve*  negligent  of  oar  duty  if  we  did  not  take  some  pains  to  sui^ly 
our  reader*  with  tbe  means  of  ^preciatinft  his  character.  Ad  article  is  in 
preparation,  which  we  venture  to  hope  wilt  not  b«  found  unworthy  of  the 
aobject. 

The  Italian  translation  of  the  Biograpkie  Univendlt,  now  publishing  at 
Venice,  has  advanced  to  the  46th  volume,  or  letter  R.  In  thu  translation 
great  attention  has,  as  might  be  expected,  been  paid  to  tbe  Italian  live*.    - 

Sienor  Pistolesi  has  announced  the  publication  of  a  splendid  2)escr!f>tion  of 
Ihe  Vatieun,  illostrated  with  engravings  by  Cammillo  Guerra.  The  work  will 
consist  of  SO  Livraisons  in  folio,  to  be  published  raontlily ;  ten  sheets  of  letter^ 
press,  and  seven  plates  wilt  be  the  complement  of  each. 

Two  Italian  translations  of  Sir  Walter  9cot^«  Life  of  Napoleon  have  been 
printed  at  Florence. 


NETHERLANDS. 

An  ediiionof  the  works  of  Lemoncey,  the  French  Academician,  isaunounced 
for  publication  at  Brussels,  in  0  vols,  royal  ISmo.,  which  will  include  the  cele- 
brated Eaai  lur  F  itabliuement  monardugue  de  Louii  XIV.,  and  a  fragment. 
On  Ike  Plague  of  Mnririllet  and  Provence  in  17Q0  and  1731,  extracted  from 
the  unpublished  work  which  was  seized  by  the  French  ministry  after  his  death, 
entitled  Critical  Hiitory  of  France  from  the  death  of  Louii  SIF. 

Colonel  Rottiers,  the  author  of  the  work  announced  for  publication  in  our 
4th  number,  entitled  riineroire  de  lyik  i  Conttantini^le  le  long  de  la  Met 
Jioire,  (which  by  the  way  has  never  yet  appeared,)  has  issued  a  prospectus  of 
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aootbar  work  oa  tbaMoiimmiU$qfS*i)Jti,tohapnhl\*itidiail  HUban  ob- 
long folio,  each  counniiiig  fire  {JaMs  with  detcripute  iMter-prestu 

The  Mcond  volBcne  of  the  "  Plutarch  of  th«  NetberlaDdi"  has  ju*t  b«en 
publiihed.  It  coniain*  the  Diasraph;  of  tbe  folloning  penaos.  E^mont, 
Van  D;rck,  Trorop, Tanian,  William  lU^  DwiaeMiDy,  JuUualJpiiui,  Cohoni, 
Jmuemui,  Van  Hehnoot,  BarneTeld,  Gerhaitl  Dow,  and  Philip  dc  CwniiMa. 


RUSSIA  AND  POLAND. 

Tbe  poblication  of  PinhkiaV  Eugeuba  (heguin  bat  in  Rotaia  pvta  birtib 
to  a  multitude  of  taJei  in  verse.  Verafjing  ii,  indeed,  all  tbe  rage  boiom 
the  jotitig  men  of  tome  talent  and  of  du  taleirt,  claarij  indiaatiiiK  w  meotH 
fenneatalioo  (hat  eiittt,  and  which  ii  stowijr,  but  graduallj,  ipreadlng  otbt  tbg 
whole  extent  of  the  vast  Russian  empire.  A  new  joaraal,  lateJj  begnn  U 
T'ifiis,  promitea  to  affiMd  tome  interestiiig  putictdare  frwo  tbe  Caacaaui,  and 
the  newlj  acquired  posteaaion  'in  that  direclioD. 

The  comnirwian  for  iha  publication  of  tba  Laws  of  the  BuatiaD  Empire  will 
ihartlj  publish  the  fourth  vetaoie  of  that  impartant  work. 

Tbe  Hiatorieal  and  ArdMokifpeaiSoeiatjiaabaut  to  bring  out  ie*eral  works, 
among  which  a  R«Miai>  Iranilation,  with  eiptanaMrj  natat  from  the  iMio,  al 
Herberstein's  Vayffi,  m  paitiealaHy  ■Notiuued. 

M.  Glinka,  aalhor  of  a  Hislorj  of  Russia,  is  preparing  a  History  of  tba 
Ijfe  and  Reign  of  Aleurader  I.  iu  4  vele.  8to. 

■A  new  Tragedjr,  entitled  Bant  Ooduitof,  which  is  destined,  it  is  said.M 
form  a  new  era  in  the  draXMic  literature  of  Russia,  is  shord;  expected  from 
tbe  pen  of  Pushkin  the  celebrated  poet. 

On  th*  6nt  of  October  the  inaoguralioD  of  the  UiiiTeraitj  of  Finland  took 
plaoeat  UaUingfors,  td  wbiiJi  plaoa  it  b«*  been  reosofed  in  consequence  of  the 
destructive  6re  at  Abo.  The  number  of  studwtis  alreadj  amounts  to  9S6,  and 
more  are  daiijr  arriving. 

The  Poems  of  tbe  old  Polish  poet,  NieiolM  Lanp,  who  died  in  1581,  hare 
been  recently  collected  and  published  h;  Muzakiinki,  of  Posen.  The  sistecndi 
century,  which  was  so  glorious  a  period  for  Poland,  both  in  a  political  and 
literary  point  of  >iew,  was  succeeded  by  times  in  which  the  evil  ^ius  of 
Jesuitical  tyranny,  joined  with  the  oppression  of  the  nobility  and  civil  dissen- 
siont,  conspired  to  render  that  untinppy  country  truly  miserable.  Dnrioe 
these  metaiicIiolT  tkhes  nearly  all  tbe  works  of  the  dittitiguithed  poets  and 
historians,  of  which  I'oland  boasted  in  the  aiiteenth  ceutury,  were  lost;  while 
a  barbarous  monkish  Laiinity  usurped  the  place  of  the  national  langoage  in 
hooks.  Nearly  150  years  elapsed  before  any  one  thought  of  tbe  works  of 
Lemp,  formerly  so  celebrated,  till  at  length  a  Polish  biblioerapher,  Conbt  Tit«t 
Dzialynski.accidentutly  met  with  B  copy  of  them,  and  presented  it  to  liieleaniect 
Joacbim  Lelewell,  who  published  an  accnunt  of  it,  in  which  he  describes  it  a* 
unique,  aud  as  a  biblia^raphical  rarity  of  the  greatest  valne.  The  present 
editor  of  Letup  is  engaged  in  collecting  the  MS.  remains  of  ancieaL  PoUiii 
writers  of  the  sisteenth  and  se*emeeniltcentarieB,»nd  of  the  letser  biwirB 
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woibof  tto  wMBpttiod,  with  aticw  to  their  puMtcaliooM*  tarJM,  of  wbidi 
LtMp'i  Poonw  form  the  firat  folume.  Lemp  ^d  rer;  fuaof,  uxi  bit  Poeow 
ware  publUlMd  Bfier  bU  dMih  bj  bi*  brocber. 


SWEDEN. 


cdled  Petr^eatm  Sueeama  firmatiuui  erttaett,  bj  Profmior  S 
Land.  Profeuor  NilMon  u  nlreMly  advaDtageoBilj  known,  botb  io  hi*  own 
conntrjp  and  abraad,  as  ao  emioent  naturalut,  and  )uu  added  not  a  little  to  bii 
fame  bj  ihi)  work.  A  knowledp  of  tbe  petrifaotioiw  it  necetaarily  of  |p«at 
irapoTtaDce  to  tbe  nutlMts  of  geolc^cal  adeoe^  and  tbe  nnthor  bai  in  pre> 
ferCDca  cboeen  theaeof  tbecntaceoueforn)atiaD,aihaTingbeen — though  they 
conttitDte  a  nnmber  of  about  SOOtpeciM, — leaM  examined  bjr  previout  authon. 
Tbe  plaiet  ere  eiecnied  with  gnat  care,  w  a«  to  pre  a  dear  idea  of  each 
•peciei,  Bod  the  de«cHptioiis  are  conciM  and  aocuntw.  Tbe  GOBtiauatioa  of 
ihiB  work  will  b«  anxiooily  looketl  fnr  bjr  all  tbe  loven  of  thb  iaterMUng 
branch  of  leieace. 

A  metrical  trantlatioa  of  Sir  Walter  Scott'i "  Lidj  of  the  lAke,"  b;  <b« 
Honourable  Lawrence  Arndl,  baa  lately  appeared  at  Slocfcbolm.  We  conid 
not  forbear  smiling  on  looking  at  tbe  title,  Hoffriken,  knowing  tbe  fondnCM 
of  our  northern  friend*  ibr  highiiounding  names.  We  observe  that  some 
high  encomium*  have  been  pasted  upon  it  bj  the  N^  ^g**,  but  we  have 
not  as  jet  bad  in  opportunity  of  perusing  tbe  whole;  judging  from  the  speci- 
men! we  have  teen,  the  trmnilation  is  lolerablji  faithful,  the  versification  (in 
tbe  metre  of  tbe  original)  easj,  and  tbe  U«gaage  elegant.  The  writing!  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  have  hitherto  only  been  known  in  Sweden  through  the  me- 
diom  of  wretched  translations  from  tbe  Gerawn ;  and  Hr.  Arnell  will  eatttl« 
faimsalf  10  ne  small  share  of  gratitude  from  his  coantrjrmea  bj  making  tbt 
Scottish  bard  better  known  and  understood  in  his  native  land, 

Tbunberg,  the  iuccetsor  of  tbe  jaunger  IJnnaui  it  Upaal,  died  on  tbe  8th 
Augaat,  in  tbe  86tb  year  of  his  age,  after  having  filled  tbe  botanical  chair, 
daring  half  a  centurj,  with  indefatigable  seal.  He  bad  travelled  over  a  great 
part  of  the  world  fur  tbe  purpose  of  eiteoding  his  knowledge,  and  «(ykmng 

The  most  complete  uollection  of  autngraph  letters  of  Charlet  XU.  it  pT» 
served  in  a  librorj  belonging  to  the  Church  of  St.  Catheriae'*,  at  Ijibeck. 
The;  are  moetly  addressed  to  his  sister  the  Princess  Ulrica  Eleooora,  and  dated 
from  Bender,  after  tbe  battle  of  Pultawa,  rcapectiag  the  unfortunate  isana  of 
which  tbej  give  ver;  intereating  details. 

It  is  reoMrkable,  that  whereas,  daring  llie  reigni  of  the  native  king!  of 
Sweden,  the  Freach  laMoage  and  literature  enjojad  nndne  favour,  lb«j  ar« 
aahing  inia  oUivtoa  unoer  a  monarch  who  i*  hj  birth  a  Fren^man.  French  i* 
BO  \nu^r  tbe  laogaage  of  the  court,  and  tbe  higher  circlet;  the  crown-priiioe 
aad  pnaeata  !peak  nothing  but  Sweriith  in  th^riocietiei,sod  tbe  French  liters 
tare  is  forgMien.  On  tbe  other  head,  a  rage  for  iraniiatioD*  from  (be  GemaB 
pretails  in  Sweden.  At  Blarirford  there  is  a  regular  manufkctery,  whiob  an* 
■umUjt  pnUieheB  a  great  number  of  traeslatiooa  of  GermaD  woi^!.  Tbaee 
have  caused  a  kaowMge  of  German  liieretere  to  beoaate  geaeiel  in  Swedea. 
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A  TemarkmMe  work,  bj  Hr.  Von  Kronipward,  hM  tatdy  been  pabliibed  at 
Stockholm,  BaraU  Uarfager  Affkemtiiigar  pa  Bunpa*  TAfoaer,  which  pnwct, 
b;  mott  carcfullj  and  accurmtel^  arranged  tabtci,  that  mMC  of  tba  nHMaFcfa* 
nf  Europe  are  descended  in  a  direct  line  from  Uarald  Htattger,  wbo  was  bont 
883,  died  934,  reigned  49  ;e«n,  and  was  married  Ere  times. 
The  pretent  Swadiih  reigning  famil;  succeeded  b;  adoption. 

Tha  King  of  Bavaria  i>  deeceaded  from  H.  H.  in  ID  degree* 

....     Spain 31 

....    Naptet 31 

....     Wirt«Dib«rg SO 


....  Englaod S8 

....  Netbsrland* 90 

....  Sardinia S8 

....  Porti^l 30 

....  PruHia SS 

....   s«ion;r as 

TbeEiDp.of  AMtrM         SO 

....    RuMia 30 

The  Kin|  of  France 31. 

In  330  yean  the  changes  of  M>*«r«gna  in  tome  of  the  above  kingdoMa  mtn 
as  follows: — 

BaTaria  and  Pmssia 19 

Denmark 13 

Franca 14 

RuMJ*  a* 

Turkej S4 

Rome -..-..    34 

Tbedynastjr  of  Daomark  has  been  the  loDfeMorwj  on  I  ha  throne. 

Baron  Ho^  V.  Hamilton  intends  to  publish  six  or  eight  numbers  anniNllj 
sf  litbographK  plates  from  paintings  in  priTate  collections  in  Snedon. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Gbvbta. — It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  state  of  education  in  our  liitta 
canton  with  that  of  the  neighbouring  coQiiIries,  France  and  Sardinia.  In 
183T,  in  the  department  uf  the  Seine  and  Loire,  there  were  4,535  joung  mea 
found  liable  to  the  conscription ;  of  iheae,  i,99b  oould  neither  read  nor  write ; 
1,311  could  both  read  and  write;  833  could  onl_Tread,and  nitj-five  uncertBiD. 
Ill  (he  department  of  the  Ain,  there  were  3,093;  of  whom,  S97  could  oolj 
read;  1/)T9  who  could  read  and  write;  1,718  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  snd  79  uncertain.  In  this  department  is  the  little  town  of  Gei,  on 
the  southern  declivity  of  Mount  Jura,  in  which  there  were  1S8  liable  to  ibe 
contcrtplion ;  of  (hete,  13!  could  read  and  write;  three  could  read  onh. 
So  that  there  were  but  thiri^-six  in  a  100  who  could  neither  read  nor  writ*.  In 
this  place  therefore,  which  is  on  the  frontiers  of  Geneve,  and  the  Canton  de 
Vand,  Gve-eiKhths  bare  been  at  school,  and  acquired,  at  least,  some  kncMrlct^e. 
lo  Gez  alio,  among  all  the  town)  in  the  ilepHrlment,  agricultarc,  breeding  ^ 
cattle,  and  manufactures,  are  the  most  flouriahinjc.  This  is,  however,  entiraly 
owing  to  its  proiimity  to  Geneva.  According  to  the  above  oompatBtiaD,DeaHj 
two-thirds  of  tlie  French  jioutfai  werejrholly  unedncaied.  Of  tbef*RMica,sii- 
rigbtbi  maj  be  reckoned  u  in  the  same  predicameM. 
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la  Shov,  oat  of  Mu  ;odb|- people  of :  both  mxm,  we  on;  Mckon  (hat<i|ht 
•r«  wittaont  educatiOD ;  and  in  the  interior  of  the  conntrv,  for  initance  in  tba 
TarantBwe  and  Manrienna,  nine.  Here^  in  GeacTB,  and,  U)r  the  laK  6*e  jearc, 
io  tbo  Canton  de  Vaiid,it  would  be  difficult  m  find  a  bMlthjr  diild  of  ceo  jear> 
of  age  that  caniiut  both  reed  and  write  with  ^iHtj. 

The  little  Caoncil  of.  the  Canton  of  Argovia  has  iieaed  an  ordinance  in 
.order  to  tecure  the  benefits  of  education  to  children  who  are  employed  in 
inanufactoriei.  Bt  thi»  ordinaDce,  the  owners  of  all  tnch  tnanufBcturies  are 
cxiBipeiled  to  eiMbiiih  a  school,  and  proTide  a  proper  tchoolmoMer  to  iniiroct 
(he  children  einplojed  b;  ihem.  One  hour  daily,  or  two  hours  ererj  other 
day,  is  to  he  allowed  them  fur  the  purpose.  All  ihete  schools  to  be  under  tlie 
special  tu perl n tendance  of  the  Councillors  of  ichools.  No  manufacturer  is 
allowed  to  receive  a  child  into  his  eslabli^ment  without  a  certificate  from  the 
clergyman  of  the  pariab  that  the  child  is  of  proper  age. 

'  The  Re*.  Mr.  Einpezlaz,  a  Swiu  clergyman,  has  recently  published  a  pamph- 
let, entitled  Notice  bit  AUzandre,  Emptrtur  de  BMuk,  par  H.  L.  E.,  Minairt 
At  Sainl  Evangile.  The  author  was  for  many  years  the  travcllinj;  companion 
of  the  celebrated  Madame  de  Krudeoer.  After  her  death  he  returned  to  hit 
natlTc  city,  where  he  joined  the  coni^egBtion  of  the  Hev.  Cusar  Milan, 
and  afterwards  established  b  similar  congreRalion  of  his  own  at  Bourg  de  Toor. 
In  this  pamphlet  he  f^ivc^  an  account  of  Madame  de  Krudener'i  and  his  own 
interviews  with  the  Emperor  Aleiander,  in  Heidelberg  and  Paris.  Alexauder, 
be  says,  though  brought  up  in  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  never  found  any  real 
pleasure  in  them,  and  frequently  felt  himself  uneasy  in  his  roind  respecting 
the  account  be  would  have  to  give  of  himself  in  another  world.  He  otten  re- 
solved to  reform,  but  such  resolutions  were  transitory.  Having  heard  of  the 
piety  of  the  famous  Jung  Stilting,  and  thinking  this  venerable  old  man  might 
tie  able  to  ^ive  him  some  salutary  counsel,  he  saw  him  in  IS13.  Stilling, 
however,  bad  no  clear  or  simple  notions  of  the  Gospel,  and  did  not  afford 
Alexander  the  comfort  hr  whs  in  search  of.  In  1315,  wbeit  at  Heidelberg, 
he  first  became  acquainted  with  Madame  Krudener  and  the  author  of  thu 
pamphlet,  and  was  to  deeply  affected  by  wbat  Madame  K.  said  to  him  on  their 
first  interview,  that  he  took'e  small  solitary  house  near  the  town,  and  invited 
her  to  come  and  reside  near  him.  She  accordingly  took  arartments  at  a  farm 
house,  about  ten  minutes  walk  from  him,  to  which  the  Emperor  usually  re> 
-paired  every  other  day,  and  remained  from  ten  at  night  till  two  in  the  momii^ 
-reading  the  Bible  with  Madame  K.  and  Mr.  E.,  and  making  himself  familiar 
.with  the  eternal  truths  of  salvation.  The  reiull  of  these  conversation*  wa% 
that  he  declared  he  felt  an  internal  peace  and  trauquillity,  and  confidence  in 
.the  Divine  favour,  wbich  be  had  never  before  enjoyed.  When  be  lefl  Heidel- 
.  berg,  on  the  85th  of  June,  he  invited  bis  new  friends  to  follow  Jiim  to  Parii, 
.where  they  arrived  on  the  85lh  of  July,  During  theirstsy  in  that  city,  Alex- 
ander coutinued  bis  intercourse  with  litem,  and  daily  expressed  himself  more 
.and  more  convinced  of  the  Divine  favour.     His  life  was  several  times  in  dao- 

Er.  Que  day  lie  told  them  that  a  botlte  of  poisuned  wine  bad  been  found  on 
I  table,  and  the  cook  nearly  lost  his  life  by  tasting  ir,  to  ascertain  if  it  waa 
,tlie  riithc  wine.  His  Majesty  also  received  a  letter,  signed  Lt  CapUaiae  da 
JS^iuJu,  threatening  hioi  with  the  most  dreadful  vengeance  for  refusing  to 
place  lite  King  of  Rome  on  the  throne  of  France.  "  We  were  much  alarmed,' 
sap  Mr.  E.,  ■*  hut  Alexander  said, '  Make  your«elves  easy,  God  protect*  me; 
I  am  without  fear;  as  tbe  Eternal  is  with  me,  I  need  not  fear  wliat  man  can 
^o  against  iDe."* 

After  the  grand  review  on  tbe  plain  of  Vertus,  and  some  days  before  Aiex- 
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aaiK  laft  Pam,  ha  broo^  them  tb*  ontUae  of  tlie  eOthnUd  docanenL 
winob  bat  beeo  koown  br  the  Dame  of  tbe  Hot j  Alliance,  tbongh  tbe  origtaa 
parliet  to  it  certaiolj  did  not  give  it  that  appallatioa.     Alesaoder  « 


Eiat  Mtisfactioa  at  tbe  readinei*  with  which  the  Enperor  of  AvMiia  and  tbe 
ag  of  Pruuia  entered  into  hi*  *ie*i. 

Mr.  Empexlai  had  not  intended  thiscurwoa  little  pamphlet  for  pobli^tioB; 
hot  having  *hown  it  in  nanutcript  to  leveral  penoos,  ooe  of  them,  an  Eofltifa 


jnan,  (wbo  had  coDTerted  with  the  Emperor  at  Moscow,  Aix-la-Cbapell^ 
talij  at  tbe  Crimea,)  inforaed  bim  that  Hii  Hajestr  had  related  to  tim 

hit  conrernan,  and  the  oripo  of  the  Holy  AUiaoce,  preotdtr  **  deKtibed  ta 

thii  panphlM. 


ORIENTAL  LITERATURE. 

eitiiic  work 
will  tbcKt  Ij  be  pabliibed  by  M.  Beiuud,  author  of  the  able  work,  DoKriptiM 


PAKiai — An  iotereitiiic  work  od  the  Cniwtle*,  from  Ambiaa  atttboritiei, 
will  tbcKt  ly  be  pabliibed  by  M.  Beioaud,  author  of  the  able  work,  DoKriptiM 
of  tbe  Huttalman  Monumeou  io  tb«  poaMwioa  of  tba  Due   de  BhMM. 


/u  Michaud'i  Huloira  de  Cnuadet  may  be  regarded  at  embodying  tbe  Cbti*- 
tian  and  Eoropean  aocountf  of  tbete  wan,  the  work  dow  anooiiDced  if 
■Mended  to  furnith  na  with  the  narrative*  of  the  Moileaii.  Moat  of  tbe 
orieaial  writert  wbo  ba*e  been  cODNlted,  were  eon  tempo  rary  with  tbe  aveati 
ralated,  and  impart  to  the  narrative  all  the  aoimatioo  thai  tuch  advaataget 
may  be  tuppoiad  to  beitow.     The  priocei  who  acted  the  moM  conipicuoai 

rrt  in  tbaae  wart, — Saladin,  Bicbard  CcEor  de  Lion,  tbe  Emperors  Fiedeiick 
lad  11^  and  St.  Louii, — will  foriii  ihe  chief  luhjecto  of  iaterett;  reapeet- 
iog  Saladin  in  particular,  many  origiaaJ  traitt  will  be  disclosed  which  will 
place  hit  character  in  a  new  light.  The  whole  work,  in  ihort,  will  abooud  with 
•aecdotes  illuMralive  of  the  oiannen,  stale  of  mental  cultivatioo  aod  ■■trit»- 
tlont  of  tbe  people  of  tbe  Eaat  durii^  tbe  middle  aget. 

U.  Elaprotb  bat  pobliibed  id  the  GermaD  jonraalt  an  axpoiure  of  Dc 
Scbott't  pretended  trantlatioa  of  the  workt  of  Coofociut  from  the  Cbinei^ 
from  which  it  would  ap5»ear  that  tbe  tnuMlatimi  baa  been  tetUj  BMda  fraai 
tba  Engliah  of  Harthman. 

BoKK. — SoocetMveedhiontbave  appeared  of  nearly  all  the  MoaHafca,  auui 
pnoiedwiib  thecommeatarjof  Zuieni,  Orientaliaticoniidar  that  the  prefieretMe 
given  to  this  commentatarii  well  merited.  Without  togin^himselfio  langdigrea- 
aion*  and  miiiuie  ditcuuions,  he  tcmpjioualy  devotet  hinuelf  to  tbe  explana- 
tion of  toch  word*  and  pesnge*  at  renllj  reqalre  it,  to  clear  op  grammatioal 
difficulliet,  and  to  throw  light  on  th«  progrest  and  oouoectien  of  tbe  ideal. 
Hit  commeniary  on  die  Moallaka  of  Tarafa  it  tho  only  ooe  at  preseM  oat 
*f  print.  The  edition  published  by  Reiske,  at  Leyden,  io  17*t,  oontaiat 
indeed  aitractt  fron  the  Scholia  of  Ibn-Nahat,  and  aboanda  with  emditkMi; 
bat  as  hit  HSS.  were  ytrj  defective,  and  the  metrica)  arrangement  wa*  qnha 
neglected,  hit  text  was  necessarily  ertnoeoti*,  and  bis  translation  often  iuactu- 
rate  and  obtcure.  Betide*,  the  Scholia  af  Ibn-Nahat  are,  for  tbe  EMMt  pnt; 
too  thort  and  notatitfactorr ;  while  Reiihe's  own  annoiationa  are  for  ever 
losing  tight  of  the  text-  The  friends  of  Arabic  literature  vrit),  tberefbr^  to 
pleased  to  hear  that  a  aewcdKion  of  this' Hoallaka,  with  the  commentair  of 
Zozeoi,  is  about  to  apBcer  st  Bonn,  under  the  tuperinteudence  of  M.  Vulfert. 
It  will  coQtaio  the  substance  of  Retske's  edition,  which  is  now  diflicalt  to  he 
net  with,  and  will  be  peUiAed  in  two  parf i ;  die  firat  cftDt«iain§  tbe  A^mbie 
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Cnt,  wiA  the  comnencarj,  ud  the  MC»nd  »mbracii«  as  hiftoriotl  introdao- 
tua,  «  tranilaCioD,  doim,  and  •  liH  or  the  word*  explained. 

St.  FETBauDfta^-FrofeuiH-  Cbarmoj,  attached  to  the  Orientel  InUitif 
Hon,  ip  the  de^jartmeot  of  Foreigu  e&irs,  inteadi  shartlj  to  publiib  the  Atae- 
^mdreidjUi  epitode  of  the  famout  Persian  poem,  Itkendo^-nami,  bg  Wirniay. 
The  aubjectoftbii  epitode  is  auppowd  to  ba  ao  ex pedii ion  which  the  Ruuian* 
Ou  related  bj  the  Arabic  writers,  Mastud^.and  Abolfeda) . undertook  id  the 
jwan  043-4  of  ibe  Chriitiao  era,  a^DSt  the  dlj  of  Breda,  the  ancdeut  capital 
of  the  proTince  of  Arrao,  and  which  now  belongt  to  Hu«$ia.  The;  had,  at 
Grat,tfaeiiiott  brilliant  BBCceu,  but  we  re  at  lait  beaten  by  MahoniDeditbeaoD 
of  UuHa6r,  the  gortrnor  of  AlerbuiljaD,  and  oUiged  to  return  to  their  own 
Goantry.  The  Persian  poet,  however,  hj  an  anacbroaisni  coaimon  to  Eutera 
{toMa,  ascribes  the.glorj  of  having  defeated  then  to  Aleiaoder,  the  aon  of 
PhiUp,  whoee  exploit*  are  a  favourite  subject  of  tbe  oriental  rooDaace  wrilen. 

The  traoiUtioD  of  tbe  Alaandrdd  was  andertaken  in  18>6,  bj  Mr.  lJm» 
Sfutinngel,  of  Wiina,  a  pupil  of  tlic  Oriental  Institution;  and  intended  to  fa* 
dedicated  to  Mr.  Adelung,its  director.  A  premainre  death  having  carried- off 
tbe  jouDg  translator,  his  professor,  Mr.  Cnarino]',  has  nndertaken  to  revise^ 
correct,  and  complete  his  performance.  The  Professor  has  also  added  tlta 
Persian  text  of  this  episode,  from  the  Calcuua  edidon ;  with  above  ISOO 
Tarious  readini^  derived  from  two  manuscript  copies,  and  from  a  verj  incop- 
rcct  edition  of  this  e)HBode,  published  in  13S6,  b;  Professor  Erdmaoo.  Tba 
whole  is  preceded  by  the  Biogrepfav  of  Niuun;,  and  eleven  Periian  poeLt,  his 
conieaiporaries ;  extracted  from  the  wotlis  of  DauUt  SAai,  and  from  the 
Pyrie  or  Alecliekede  of  LulYAly-Bn.    • 

Mr.  Charmo^  has  inserted  an  analysis  of  the  first  part  of  the  poem,  from 
the  History  of  Persian  Literature,  by  Mr.  Von  Hammer;  and  also  of  the 
aecond  part,  called  Igbal-nami  Itkendery,  which  treats  of  the  prosperity  of 
Alexander.  This  second  part  is  very  rare,  as  it  is  omitted  in  almost  all  tbe 
manuscripts,  and  even  in  toe  edition  of  Calcutta;  the  analvsis  of  it  wai  made 
from  tlie  two  M5S.  communicated  to  Professor  Charmoy  fay  the  CoDterrator 
of  tbe  Asiatic  Museum  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sdencei. 
■  Attbetextof  this  poem  is  often  very  obscure,  the  Professor  has  added  abora 
aOO  critical,  historical,  aAd  geoeraphical  notes,  as  well  as  tlie  commentary  of 
tbe  Calcutta  edition.  The  work  will  consist  of  two  volumes:  the  first,  CM^ 
taining  the  lives  of  Nizamy  and  tbe  eleven  Persian  poets,  by  Daulet  Shah 
■od  Luihf  Ali  Bey,  tbe  analysis  of  the  two  paru  of  the  Alexaudreid,  tbe  Per- 
iian test,  and  various  readings^  besides  the  trsnslatioD  of  tiie  Expedition  of 
Alexander  ^^nst  the  Rusuans.  This  volume  will  appear  early  in  18S0.  Tbe 
■ecund,  containing  tbe  notes,  will  be  publislied  about  three  mootlia  later. 

During  the  late  war  with  Persia,  a  memorial  was  presented  to  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  by  M.  Scnkowski,  on  the  possibility  of  obtaining  from  the  Persian 
goveramenc  a  certain  number  of  tbe  rarest  Oriental  MSS.  Bis  Majesty  ap- 
proved of  the  idea,  and  orders  were  given  to  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  ibe 
Uosiian  army  in  Persia,  to  colleat  the  libraries  tiiat  might  be  found  in  tbe 
oonquered  cities, and  toexact  from  tbePerstaa  government,  at  the  codcIuuom 
of  peace,  a  stipulation  by  which  it  ihould  be  bound  to  furnish  a  collectioD  of 
manuscripts  from  a  list  drawn  up  by  Messrs.  Senkowski  and  Fraebn.  This 
list  embraced  almost  400  of  ttie  rarest  and  most  curious  works,  among  wfaich 
tbe  Geography  of  Ptolemy  was  not  forgotten;  nor  those  Greek  and  Latin 
classics  that  had  been  tranilated  into  Arabic,  and  lost  in  the  original  lonKUb 

The  Persians  have  already  sent  in  sixty  worba,  but  the  completion  of  tba 
catab^ue  requires  umc,  as  the  MSS  must  be  sought  for  all  over  Persia. 
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AmMg  the  -troph'w*  brought  bj'  the  RutMni  from  Perns,  h  tb«  libnf ry'  of 
Ardebihl,  nbicb  fell  into  tbe  bandt  of  Gensnl  Coanc  Suchtclen.'  Thk  libraty 
wu  founded  in  the  jenr  lOtS  of  ibe  Hq^irii  Shah  Abbw  I.,  who  reigned 
at  that  time,  depo*ited  the  mBniMcrietg  which  he  had  oollcctcd  in  tbe  motque 
ereMad  in  memor;  of  his  Bncutor,  Scheikh-Sofi,  on  tbe  vei;  spot  where  that 
fboodcr  of  the  djnaaty  of  Sofi  wai  boried. 

Tbe  Re*.  Father  Hjacinih,  who  was  at  (be  bead  of  tbe  RaMian  HiMiao  in 
China,  from  which  countrv  hereiarned  in  1811,  wicii  Mr.  Tirakowtki,*  ia about 
to  publish  bit  Meneirt  ig  Mongolia,  in  four  vulumci.  The  fint  vnlnine  con~ 
uiuf  a  iiarracive  of  hia  journey  through  Mongolia,  and  hia  return  from  Peking 
10  Kiakhta,  in  1841;  the  Kconrj,  a  i^eographicnl  aod  ttatistica!  aoooont  of 
Mongolia;  tbe  third,  a  abort  biuor^  of  tbe  Mongols;  and  Ibe  fuurtli,  tbe 
code  of  tawi'b;  which  thit  nomade  people  n  goreroed. — Tbit  work  will  hsTe  a 
nap  of  Moi^lii,  engrarin)^  of  cottumct,  £[c.  The  whole  work  was  to  have 
been  publjihed  tbii  year. 

Father  Hjacinth  alto  intends  to  publish,  by  aubicripiion,  n  plan  of  the  dtj 
of  Peking,  with  an  ciacl  description  of  (he  most  remarkable  buildings,  bcc  of 
thai  capital.  This  plan,  wbicb  is  more  complete  and  correct  than  any  hitherto 
publiibed,  was  made  in  1817  by  a  Chinese  ann'ejor,  by  order  of  Vather 
Hyaciotb.  It  will  be  engraved  on  two  large  sheets,  and  carefully  coloured. 
The  description  of  the  city,  translated  from  ibe  Cbineic  by  Father  Hyacinth, 
will  be  published  at  tbe  same  time  in  Russian  and  French,  and  taake  about 


The  first  port  of  the  French  and  Turkish  Dictionarv,  by  Mr.  G.  RhaniB,  has 
jnitbeen  pabliihed.  Tbii  iotereitiog  work,  which  bas  toog  since  beenfiniahed, 
derive*  aiUitioiwJ  imporiance  from  political  drcn instance*.  This  first  volume, 
ASepagei,  contaJas  the  letters  A.  to  I.,  inclusive.     The  second  volume  is  pro- 


In  consequence  of  the  repretentation  of  his  Eicetlency  the  Gorertior- 
General  of  Ne*  Russia  and  Bessarabia,  bb  Majesiy  has  signified  his  approba- 
tion  of  tbe  ettabUibment  of  a  ecbool  for  the  Oriental  languages  at  Odessa, 
and  has  granted  an  annual  sura  of  10,000  rubles  towards  its  support.  The 
Gorermr  has  further  been  empowered  to  apply  the  sum  of  4000  rubles,  frosi 
the  revenues  of  tbe  city  of  Odessa  and  Beaaarabia,  to  tbe  purposes  of  this  ip- 
■titution.  The  local  authorities  have  already  taken  the  necessary  steps  to 
meet  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  intended  school  will 
toon  be  organized. 

The  immense  frontier,  eitending  from  Kiakhta  lo  Kameoets-PodoUk,  it  in- 
habited h^  tribes  who  almost  all  speak  the  Turkish  language.  All  the  Ma- 
k i-n  lohalutants  of  tbe  Crimea  and  the  Caucauan  Provinces  do  tbe  m — 


Odessa  has  advantages  for  establishing  schools  for  the  Oriental  languages, 
which  no  other  city  possesses:  master*  may  be  met  wiib  here  with  greater 
fadliiy,  and  scholar*  have  nuniBraut  opportupitie*  of  learning  the  Turkish 
laoguege. 

*  An  English  translation  of  Hr.Timkai>iki'snaiTsIiTew**pDblishn]inl827. 
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gr.  8to.     JJIvko.     10s. 
4r7  Heller,  D-J-CBEckeindieBibeL    IrthdL    gr.STo.     TTnMrtW.    6k 

LAW  AND  JURISPRUDENCE. 
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«r9    (Eanw«aiuMlwd«Doiut,|iM*«HeUitioBpwK««j.    Tan.L   •*a.(l(ibc 
MinplnH  ro  4.)    Farii.    lOi.  «d. 

480  Recneil  cmuptet  dei  loii  ct  ordounancci  da  Rojaame,  tree  dn  nole*  biilociqiMa 

pu  iMnibeil.     IStr.     8ti>.     Pan|. 

481  OnloniUDCes   da  Roil  dg  Fnocc  de  la  Tiohi^nw  Kace ;  rccoeilliei  puordn 

chrunnlogiqur,  Tom.  XVIII.  (14T4— 14S1.)     Pit  H.  de  FuurcL    Fotio. 

Furit.    tl  Ot. 
48t  Be;,  Tnite  dei  principa  ginfram  dn  drtnl  el  de  b  )«g'nl*tkiti.    Sra.   IWii.  Ti, 
463  Caaiet  CAKbni  £truig£rei  pi]bLi4e*«i  Fm^a  pour  la  pies«to  lob.     Took  V. 

Bm.     Raril,     Bs. 
4S4  Lclxr,  Riitoire  critique  dn  poanw  iDunidpal,de  la  conditloii  dei  citff,  dea  nllei, 

et  del  bourgi,  &c.    8tq.    Parii,     lOi.  ed. 
489  SL  Ednie,  Didiomiwre  de  la  Pinalitf  daoi  loutei  1«>  partiei  da  nuuda  cwun. 

LiTralMW  IS  i  IB.    8to.     Porii.    Each  3*.  ed. 

486  tTihJein,  Fr.  de  Sigillo  CoufcuLoLiii.    DiiKrlDlio  jilridici.    Bto.   JUdaOoy.  ja. 

487  Gieae,  G.  L.  Aclennuwifte,  Noliicn   nber  eios  Annlil  gainer  dct  NonUkbea 

DeuUcbland.    Sro.    CUb.    Si.  fid. 

488  BuchhoHa,  Di.  A.  A.  Jnri*  Civilii  Antejoatiniancl  Vatkana  tragmeuta.  Bro.  inj. 

489  PTahler,  Dr.  C  Jdi  Gearglcnn  re^i  Huigaiie.    Sro.    Witt.    t5>, 

490  Qiuitoip,  J.  C.  E.  TOB,  GruiKUatie  dei  teaUcbea  peiidiciieB  Bech*.    4  bd. 

gr,  em,     Rcttotk.     7i.  6d.  - 

491  Schubert,  Dr.  Fr.  G.  de  RonaociiHa  .XdUibn*  libK  IV.    8r«.  maj. 

19*. 

49t  Dnate-Hiibboff,  Dr.  C.  A.  ion,  Gruodiaue  dei  gemeinau  Kircheorecbu  Datvb- 
laudi.     Ir  bd.     gr.  8to.     Miinitir.     lOi. 

493  Kalkmtb,  H.  W.  A.  Graf  Ton,  rierGtKUjlaat.    Sm.    U/mg.    5a. 

494  Hugo,  Riltct,  6f  itrage  xur  dTiliitnchcD  Biiche r-Kenalniii.    ir  bd.    BtHim.  Ii. 

495  Pfeiffer,  Dr.  L.W.  Pratiuhe  AinTdhrDngea  au>  alien  TlieiJer  dei  Recbinrif>n»-' 

chaft.     tr  bd.     4la.     Haniunia:     19>. 

496  Valetl,  Dr.  C.  J.  M.  AaifiilirlFcbn  Lchrbacb  dei  PamlNteii-Rrdits.     >  Ua^ 

gr.  8.0.    Lifiig.    ll.  4(. 

497  Jung,  J.  A.  Juj  pcnonarain  privitam  regui  Hangaric     8*0.  maj.     H'lai.     9*. 

498  Iltlmaiui,  Dr.  C.  A-  Handbuch  lijr  angeheDd*  Juriiten.    B>o.  maj.    Hall*,  lit. 

499  Buuge,  Dr.  Fr.  Q.  ion.  uber  den  SschMnspicgpl.     gr.  8to.     £aim.     5>. 

dOO  Jordan,  Dr.  S.  Vengcbe  iibcr  allgemdnea  SuiUiecItt    gr.  Std.    ttarburg.    111. 
901  Grimni,J.  DeulfchflRcchLi-Altertbiinm.    sr.  B'O.    GtniBtta.    18l 
Mt  Stiickhardl,  Di.  H.  E,  Tafela  d«  Geichiehie  der  Ronuichen  Radita.    fotfo. 
L^pof,    15*. 

MORALS,  POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  AM>  EDUCATION. 

9S3  Une.  Guitot,  Conxili  de  Morale,  on  Eaai*  inr  rhoniiie,  lea  monrs,  lea  carac- 
terea,  lei  grand*,  le*  leintDr),  I'iducitioii,  &c.  avec  luw  noiice  lur  u  lie,  par 
'  Cbariet  Ronunl.  1  toIi.  8to.  Parli.  ISi. 
S04  Fourcj,  Hiitoire  de  TEcole  Po]ytecliiii<]iie.  Bro.  PoHi.  lOi.  6d. 
603  Couiin;{VictiiONoo.«iui  FruBmenJ  de  Phllowpbif,  Bro,  Parii.   10*. 

506  ConDd^i.towedclaPliilD5ophie(»de»niifc).  Uvrtni.  1.1.  B*o,  Pm-it 

507  Rio,  E*ui  inr  llutloire  de  I'eipril  buniain  dan*  l'«iiljquil£.     Tom,  .1.    Bto. 
Porif.  lOi. 

G'trou.  PhiloM 
DwnlmD,  Eu 
S  to).  8to.  Pterii.  16a. 
filO  HfttolTC  de  BUchel  Lambert,  oil  I'lnflaCDce  de  ■'Ecooomie  domeadqac,  &c.  Bto 

511  Caudrills   (Mnr.  pMi£)   Enal  wr  tea  UMHa  bumaloea,  on  DicUoonaire  da 

bonbeur.  Bto,  Purl*.  lOi.  6d. 
H*  Rau,  Dr.  K.  H.  LcMmkIi  det  poGUachen  (Ecotnnie.    fr  bd.   gr.  *io.   HtiM- 

ierg.  Iti. 
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3  SMde,  Wbet  dk;  p.  Bvo.  HtUtlfmrg.  lli. 

*  Keiabold,  F.  L.  Auweiiung  fnr  Kiutei  uod  landidrallebr.  t  thle.  8*0.  BmUek. 


chidiiadcT  Fhilotophie.  It  lU.  fr> 

8*0.. GoO*.  Iti.  6d. 
Stl  Herbut,  J.  Fr.  Allgemeinc  Metaph;Nl.  Ir  (h«).  gr.  Sto.  KoKteiitirg,  18*. 
StI  Knw,  PioF.  AUgemaiDct  Hudnrurioch  der  phitoupbijolieDWiMeatchaften.  Sr  ' 

bd.  gr.  8to.  Liiptig.  10s. 
StS  NeDningi  S.  V.  LahitMHih  depg 
St4  Gebanrr,   Dr.  A.  VeiM  od«  Uuiilicber  Sidd  nnd  1 

BtrUu.  14*. 

StS  Bnicck,  Dr.  F.  O.  Handbuch  der  Hamburg  Vnfaxung.  gr.  Sio.  HaiNltirg.  Ki. 
SX  ScUeitd,  F^.  tod,  I^tutosoptaie  d«T  Gnclndile.  S  bde.  gr.  8vo.  ICink  15t. 

MATHEMATICS,  PHYSICS,  AND  CHEMiaTRY. 

fit7  tSomtj,  Lb  VnuelUoric  dn  qsntitEs  n£gitjf*>,  et  det  quBlIlfa  pituiiduw  '■ 

ini*g<ullrca.  Poru.  ISmo.  Sg.  Gd. 
318  AjauoD  .«t  Fooobi,  NouTMn  Muwd  Complci  do  Cbimk  gtoink  apptiqai  a  k 

■nideciiK.  ISmo.  Parii,  fo. 
M9  ■-    ■  i     i  ■  ■' -  i      ■  ■  ■  ■  de  pbjaiqne  et  ds  mMorologic  IBao. 

Poru. 
MO  l£geadre,Thtbried«*fi>octiaiwelllptiqiiea.  )r  loppleoieiit.  Ma.  Porii. 
S31  Dumai,  Tnilf  de  Cbfniie  appliqule  lui  arti.  Tooi.  1.  8*0.  (Is  be  coasted  in 

4  rati.)  avec  atJai  in  4le.  Porii.  10>.  Gd. 
531  Hachetle,  Gfomftric  DeicripliTC,  comprenant  k)  applicationi  de  cctte  gtomhiit 

■oiDiahm,  iiiperqwnlrectilaMfifahnnifl.  440.    Parii. 
fiS3  Blot,  Notion)  Eliisentairea  de  Statiqne.  810.  Parit,  4*. 
534  Detpieti,  EJfmcn)  de  Chiraie  th^oriqoe  el  pnlhiDe.  Tow.  1.  8*0.  Pari*.  lA. 
595.  Damoitcau.  Tabka  de  la  Lno^  forntei  par  la  •eole  thAoiic  de  I'aUimctHHi  M  - 

■DiTanl  la  dlvliion  de  la  Gircooleience  en  StO  degc^  Iblio.  Pork.  ll.  ' 

536  Kiinie.  A.  R.  J.  Lelubnch  der  AiitboMik  f  iir  bobera  Burgencbaien.  3  thle.  8*0. 

.Mintf  -     -' 


53S  Beater,  A.  P.  Toliitandigea  Handbnch  der  matbeautUcben  GcDgraphie.  gr.  Bro. 

mil  5  iteiaUfetn.  Maiat.  itu 
AM  Unpfenbaofa,  Dr.  O.  Lehrbocb  der  Uifferentkl-Rechniing.  gr.  8>o.   BHiR.  Ilk. 
541  Foppe,  J.  H.  M.  Gochichte  der  Matheoatik.  gr.  8to.  Aiiagaa.  I7i. 

NATURAL  SCIENCES. 

545  Werner,  Atlai  d«i  OiKaui  d'Enrope  pour  ter*Ir  de  comptfiiaent  ao  maDuel  de 

TenmiDek.  linaaoo  10.  Bio.  PoHl  fig.  color.  61.  Sd.  fig.  naira.  3a.  M. 

546  Plancbei  de  Seba,  accompaiifeid'ua  teite  eiplkalif  mii  au  coorant  delaldeiKc 

foao.  lit nra  15  a  f7^  foHo.  Pawit.  eadi  4i. 
SI7  Deacoortila,  Flma  Fitbuoque  et  Midicale  de*  Antilbs.  UTrni  100-US.  Bra, 
Paril.  each  4*. 

548  DspoDcbd,  H'M.  NatoicUe  dea  Lepidopietes  Nact«niti.   Tom.  IV.  lire  putia, 

livma  t(  1  la.  Bto.  Porii.  each  5*. 

549  Geoffroj-SwQI-Hilaiie,  Cosn  de  t'flutwre  Natnielte  dot  Maaaiiferai.     I-efoa 

15  i  to.  8to.  Poru. 
VOL.  III.  NO.  VI.  3  A 
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550  FunKFranfuK.MHiit  Nat.dnADi^anqHi'M.tiHicptcai'nKb  Limok 

IT  «t  IS..  Tnie  ^  Phncbu.  Sto.  Parii. 

551  CDvier,(BiroD}HiitoiredeiProgresdegScia>ceiN>tDre1l(idepDig  ir89juqii'i 

cejoor.   T0B1.9M1.  8ro.  P«ru.  ocli' 3>.  6d.  IMC  9  aUn^fiHMMi.'SK 

SSI  DeCaodoJlc,  &l&Mimm4iS'erei)r«pgtiHdD&flpie  VigluL  UdWMCCtSi 

FuDJIicf  det  CnMuliKitt>Ougninv  PiiMiQehtt«i>  4U.  Pmrit.  la*. 
593  H,  Clo4H«(. Fiuna dfB  UU&c'm*.  LunaXir.  8*0.  fwU,  ti.ai<ir.S(. 
5H  D'A^lmM<«  df)  Vp'wiiu,  Tndii  d«  Geacaoiie,  oa  Eipcu  dtS  cotuwiMttcM' 

■cludfea  aor  !■  conitituiioa  phjiique  el  mlofrale  de.  gkijM  UittMlt.  NodtfUb 

vditioB.  Tom.  1.  Qto-  Pin*,  h. 
ftW  Sietwnaauc  ChwM^M  d'Uiiinre  NatBiidU.  ToavXIV.  (FIA-BOY)  Bro^  Arib 

9h  PUncbo  cafaicn  11.  4l  color.  6*. 

iS^. (te»Sae»cei  Nuarellef,  Tom.  LVI.  8to.  Parifc  61. 

UT ■ PIudM  cihJei  55.  Sia.  Pdii.  Sa.  talw.  t5>. 

SU  CuTKr  el  Valcncieuna,  Hiiloire  Naturelle  dei  Foiuuiu.  Tom.  1  rt  S.  On.  arec 

f^lBclici  in  4to.  et  in  ibjia.  Pariu 
— . » . pajie,   canin   tc&. 


(Ta  be  cuinpleted  ia  from  SO  to  l4  loU.) 
5M)  Uuii,  BUoKHna  Cnlog^oe*  at  McAallaigiqan   lat  I'AIMn^ne  "Dad.   dc 

rallemand.  Sto.  Faru. 
5M  riakiinrl  da  Ui>nceai,  IMti  de*  Arlve*  f  rniUan.  dout.  edh^  iiu  Paile*B  a 

Turpla.  liTriD  XLVI.  folio.  Pari,,    ll.  10). 
061  BbcboS;  G.  W.  dtt  Kir;pb>gaiiuKb«  Gt-acl«.  IMaJiaf,  <Cbw*w  ind  E<iA. 

■Itrcn.)  mit  3  kopf.  gr.  41o.  Niirntox.   lU. 
56t  Dalmio^J.  W.  ubeidiaP*lac«dDi).oder  din  MgOanaUn  XOrtdteii,  4*ih  nitS 


66*  KrejHig,  W.  A.  Errabningttbnrir  der  PaaaMii-Bud.Thiarprodnktion.    S  tbie. 

gr.  8vo,  Kcaigiberv,  1"- 
M5  Baulj,  F.  Topag»|>l»e  i 
Stt  SbiStT,  C.  NaturBCBchiotite  dcutwtiH  Lw 

Abtblz.  mil  abbird.  ff.  4to.  ll.  If  •■  6d. 
tor  KckUr,  J.  C.  *im,  Handbucti  dei  Blumoumdit.  .gr.  8m,  MlnMx-  7>.  6d. 
MS  WigHr,  J.  Fb.  iibcT  Hermai-Schafcacht.  gr.  8to.  mit  1  sUtDUfeib.   Kini^htrf. 

lU.6i.  ■ 

5Ci9  WaUroth,  Dc.  Ft.  G.  Boob  plasUiua  gtneni.biiuria  lattukcta,    8n>.    Itoti. 

570  Unpai,  C.  Sjitena  Vcg^cabilitm  can  C.  Sprengd.   VakT.  Sr^  maj.    Gt- 

tixpn.    17  >. 
STl  NaniMBD,  Dr.  C.  Fn  Idbtbiitk  der  UlMnlopc  Sto.  mlL  (^sM  Altia  roa  W 
Tafcla.  Bvlm.  Ifil.  . 

571  Frie*.  £.  Elenehua  FuDgonm.    Vol.  I.  Sto.    Gn'i/sHU.  Gl 

573  Jlaiimil'iBn,  Frinien  too  Wied.  Abbildnngen  luc  Nalorgetcfaichte  BnuUtetii. 
.    Itle  Liefer.     Ifftmar.    l5h 

574  Heigen,  J.  W.  Eucopaiiclie  SchnMtletliDgf ,  Ir  bd.  Sr  lift.  gr.  4to.  ,ll.  Ti. 

STS  Elinef.J.G.OebfnilcWderEurop.ieredeltellSchBfiOCht.  Sitle.  Bra.  Prop.  It*. 
A76  Hanike,  Dr.  Ilk  Betlquiv  HKulirBun  sen  deacript.  el  ieofiM  pbmtar.  Amaic 

MerW.  hae.  IH.  Bra  Pi»j.  ll.  S). 
877  Alexia,  W.  Heibalrei.^  dutch  Scandloai-iCTi.  J  tfile.  8to.  Btrlhi.  lltt.  69. 
MB  Tnlduiidi,  L.  Neue  Artm  vmi  Pelargonien  deolachen  UrapruDgCs.   31,  39,  '9t 

bft.  gr,  8io.  Wien.  each  4i.  6d. 
Sm  Sdiruler,  H.  A.  BlumcflbMhia,  nOTOm  e  Loaseamm  rani!lhj|einia.  gr,  4ti>.  4*. 
980  link,  Dr.  und  F.  Otto,  Abbitdungen  npiirr  und  aelMnei  CtewaebM  dea  Konigl. 

botin.  Gartena  id  Bcrlk.     Irlid.  S  hft.  gr.  8ro.  Sa. 
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581  T-Mbmanit,'  Dr.  H.  W.  L.  Flon  Bioniriccinia.   II  ttil.  lile  abtlifarg.  (r'.  8**. 

trtmnJaeelr.  ICa.  6i. 
58)  BeiwD,  Naluitialoriube,  dnrch  Nord-Arrika  and  Wrst-Aum  ia  ietO-lBt5,TOn 
DK  Ehrenberg.  Irbd,  IstsBbtbl.  ^r.  4to.    Berlin.  V9i. 
'MS'Harlnumn,  St.  Hmdwiirteitiuch  <tcr  Hbenlagie  oodGeepuiue.    Sni.  ti^filg. 
17*. 

',  li  and  fd  hit  gr. 

in  Wnrlembfi*.  gr.  4lo.  StwUgtrdt.  1 

Girigewadiie.  Ir  hi),  gr.  4ro.''Bei'IfN.  Sa. 
5BT  Ittdaa(£,  Choii  dn  ploi  b«1lei  Bttm,  prim  dani  dlHrentea  ftmillM  da  r^e 

itgenl,  Sic.    Li»rsii9. 10.  4lo.    PmV  each  IBs. 
MB  LoTaelcnrDrttongchaiupjjFhre  Gfcift^c  deU  France.  liirra  1.  t.  8to.  PaHk. 

each  69.  4(o.  fii.    ' 

589  DDtrochet.NoKFKesRfebcrchniurrEndMoioseef  rEinsmotn.  S^o.  PoHf.  *. 

590  Bai»dinBl,  MoDogrsphie  del  Zjgjnidei,  laiti  daTablMD  HAbodiqoa  d«a  Ls^ 

doplercs  d'£iirope.  8ia.  Pari).  18a, 
mi  OIniD;  De  la  G«D6nilon.  8v(i.  Porii.   Sa.  fid, 
59t  Dcjean,  Species  Cifn^ral  des  Col^pl^rea  deaa  collecllon.  Tom.  3.  8to.  P«ni.  9i. 

593  Duperrej,  Vojage  sotour  da  IDondc ;  ZvolOgle,  Bme  IWniwn.  410.  RiWi.'  ltd 

594  Mtmirirr)  de  !■  S«~r£i6  d'HIaloite  Natnrelfe  de  Paris.     Tom.  4.  4to.  Fortt.    II. 

595  Saint  Hilaire.  Ju»ieD  et  Cambcawdn,  Flora  Bnaills  HeridionBliB,  fuck.  X.  410. 

Parti.  15».  folio,  eotor.  31. 
59fi  Freycioei.VojageiDioot  da  Monde  i  notaniqaf,D*niM>nVin.  Mto.    Porli. 
iSa.  ' 

:MEI»CAL  SCIENOES. 

MO  B«lrI>'>A.C.  Dintellniig  derStDfadem  dcrnnflKblkhea  Koriian.  ,  gr.  0«o> 

mlt  19  color.    Kvff.    4to.    ll.lOi. 
«01  Bnrthan,  Dr.J.  R.  abndaaBlatand'daiAihBMn.    gr..8io.   Baal.   Si.  M.i 
sot  Frtcke,  Dr.  J.  C.  O.  Anna]rader  chinirgiachen  Abiheilong  de*  KraaAekhaoKi  in 

Hamburg,     irbd.    gr.  B*ol   'HmiUmf.    Ifi. 6d. 
«03  Hofftnaer,  Dr.  J,  G.  nbei  die  Eikennlniu  and  Kar  itz  BrankraDph  enncb- 

amcT.    gr.  Sio.    Lmptlg.    5a. 
£04  Bakker,  G.  De  Natara  Hominis,  p.  t.  lom.  Ins.    Ortnlngni.    5*. 

005  Benedict,  Dr.  P.  W,  Behiiige  to  deir  Erfkhmgcn  obrr  4i«  Efaina(JaMlk.   •». 

nrit4*rBiiidriicfc«i.    flmlH.    9*. 

006  Froriep,  Dr.  De  liana  anatoaica  auadam  «t  aeBiotica.    gr.  4to.    W^mr. 

Ita.  tfd. 

607  Coaiii,  Dr.  L.  A.  TiacMloi  de  rite  oognotooida  et  amaitda  angiBajBambraaBcea. 

Bto.    Wim.     4l 

608  fiarkhaaien.    Dr.   G,  BeobachtungeD  abet  den    Sanfei-wabiuinn.      gr.  Sto. 

Brwwa.    ft, 
e09  Schou,  Dr.  M.  J.  A.  Handbocb  der  palboh^ben  Analoaiie  der  Angea.  gr.  8to. 
Btmhirg,    7a.  Od. 

610  SlMcb,  Dr.  A.  W.  ion,  Veiauoh  eiixt  Fatbcdogie  and  Tberapie  dei  Diabeiet 

metUlDi.    gr.  Bvo.    Bn-lin.    6a. 

611  l^raniu,  Ite'.G.R.Beiinigeiar  An>lcaiueindFb*iMa(pedertiniie»iratkKqCe 

dea  Menwhcn  and  der  Thicre.    1  hft.  mil  4  knpjgm.    Brrmm.    II. 
61t  Canii,  Dr.  C,  G.  Grundiiige  dei  vftgleicbendeu  Anatoniia  and  Pbjiiologie. 
.3bdcha.     8(0.     Draden.     6). 

615  HahDemaon,  Dr.  S.  die  clironiuben  Kraukbeiten.    3  tbie.    gr.  8to.    DrMlaa. 

iLfih 
614  Merrea,  Dr.  IL.Tb.  nbrr  den  Coitei  aditrinten*  Bratil.    gr.  8to.    EHIti.   7a. 
619  Riehliit,  Dr.  G.  A.  aurfabrticbcATncimiltcllebre.    3rbd.  gr.  Bra,  B««i.   1^. 

616  Cbiliw,  Dr.  M.C.  il«4M|lMcb  der  CUioigie.    li  bd.     lateabthL    8«o.^   mid- 

dtOiig.    ea. 
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«ir  farai^PnCW.Al%MdiMCbfaavi>;  Irbd.  IrU.  gr.Svo.  &&.   l5i. 
618  Berendl,  Di.  C.  A.  U.  Vorierangm  uber  pnkliicbe  AnudwuMUda^    4t  bd. 
|T.  eta.    B*rtkt.   Si.  6<1. 


<19  Hwtlnb,  Dr.  idoaAnBcniurUchie.    Irbd.    gr.  8ra.    It^mg.    10*. 
MO  Ken,  D.  v.,  Rluerion.iibcrdic  VerlrtninoenuiKaifc    b.  4h>.     Wim.  tl 
Ml  ^TUtBccheFtbetiMaTdkirar liiutueetleinileBKntdaCMKcr del'Snou 


8«o.    Parii. 
«t  Bdnn  (Mom.),  Itec?wrchn  lar  one  do  caaMi  )ei  [dai  Mqaeatei  M  h  nxan 

ooDBBc  de  rkfonement,  be.    8n>.    Parit,  4a, 
its  An^ade,  Himalm  pom  Krrir  i  lluitoira  gfninle  de(  eui  nmiraJci^  itfb- 

nutci  rt  dn  niu  Ibrmiila.     t  torn.  8ia.     Porih     111. 
•■«  Rccadl  dn  HiBoini  de  MmUdnr,  de  Chlrur^  et  da  Pbumacie  AGEwbe. 

Vor.  XXIV.    B>o.    Pbtu. 
<U  Baylc,  BibliotMqnfl  de  Tb^iEMDtiqne,  on  Becoeil  da  Mimoira,  &c.  aor  le  Inhe- 

nwot  dsa  nalidici  et  remploi  dei  mfdicanteni.     Tom.  L    .Sro.     Porjt.    7*. 
«t6  Barbwr,  Prku  da  Notolone  at  da  lliinpeutiqBS.    Ton.  II.    Sni.    Psrn.    9i. 
•IT  Fodert,  Recbarcbei  cl  OMrrratioiu  critiqnei  nir  reraption  at  la  Sim  comiaai 

fOQi  lenooi  de  initiaiiet,     8n>.     Parii. 
MS  Scgalat,  Traill  del  rttcntiont  d'nriiie  cl  dea  majadle*  qu'ellei  [midDiieiit,  kc 

Sto.  btcC  Allu  in  folio.     Parit.     ISi. 
tt*  Cloqocl,  Aiwtoniia  de  J'HoBiRia.    Liirauont  XL.  XLL    folio.    P«rn.    od  9k 
MO  ,  MaDud  d'Anatsale  deacriptive  do  coqn  hanuiii.    LinaiMii  XXXH. 

4ti>>    Parii.    li. ;  coloured  7a. 
•31  Caparon,  De  I'AccDacbemcnl,  lonqne  le  brai  da  t'enCuit  k  preaoite  et  lort  it 

(scraier.    Sto.    Porii. 
•St  CiOTeUbier,  Analomie  Pathotogiqae  du  corpi  hamaln.     LiTraiaon  I.   ftdio.     Ti^, 

color.    Parit.  each  T*.     (Hie  work  will  coniist  of  froai  30  to  40  UTraitcHu.) 
•S3  Loaia,  Rrchcicbea,  &c.  nr  la  maladie  conaii*  aoui  lei  noau  de  |utn>-«it(Tile, 

6im  palridi,  &c    t  id.  8to.    Font. 
4  Brcaehct.  Recbercbca  Aiutomiqou,  &c.  nr  le  a^it^oie  teineia.    Limitoa  HL 

tu_  =__._  ,(,,_ 

n  MU(dD  lar  la  maUdk  de  I'Empereur  Napriioa.    Sao. 

CS6  Coatcr,  Dictionnain  da  Santt  dq  A'ocabulaire  de  Medecine  Fratiqae,    t  *oli. 

8*«.    Faro. 
•37  ,  Manoel  de  Hidedne  pntiqae  d'aprte  lei  pdnctpn  de  la  laideciiie  plij- 

iloli^ue,  Ice.    IBmo.    Poni.    61. 
•H  (BHerlcn,  lar  la  nptnre  do  Cil,  oa  mMiode  aore  de  rampre  lea  oa  nal  radiili 

poor  nmenet  le  nteinbre  i  ta  rectilDde  Datorelle,  trad,  par  Haeier.  Sio.  Pitv. 
4fB  VripeM,Trait<itinMDtaii«dBrartdaaaeeoaeh»ena.  t  toIi.  Sto.  Pmv.  Ilk 
•40  IHcdonnaife  da  Midrdne  et  de  Cblrvrgie  pntiqne,  ttc.  par  Andial,  Btpn.  Dm- 

pajlaH.tw.&e.  Ton.  L(lo  be  complelediD  1»  mi.)  8to.  F«ri>.  1u 

MISCELLANEOUS  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

•44  DictkmDiIre  Technolosqae  du  NooTcaa  Diclionniire  Voivenel  dei  Arti  el  He- 

lien.    Tom.  XIT.  (MO— OP.)  Bn.  el  plinchei,  HTnisom  XXUI.  el  XXIV. 

410.     Parii.   ISi. 
•4.5  SnCTclopedie  Hithodiqae,  linaiaon  Ce.,  ArcliitemDre.  Tom.  HI.  tde  puth ; 

MMtdnr,  Tom.  XII.  Ide  partie ;  Bui.  Naturelle  dei  Inicctei,  Ton.  X.  Ide 

panie;  Texte  dei  fOB  prem.  plancbet  de  reotoaifllagie.    4to.    Porit. 
646 Ponati*e,  LiTiaiaoni  IB,  S9,  SO,  et  30  bia,  avec  Planciiea.    3<>ack 

Parii.   each  part  4a.  6d. 
•47 Uodenie  on  Dictionnure  abr^  dei  Sdancea  dea  Lettrei  el  dn 

Art].    Tom.  XIV.  9i.    PliDcbo,  let  livniion,  9k    8ni.  -  Parit. 
•48  Cordier,  De  la  Navinaon  da  departeraent  du  Nord,  &c.  -  Tua.  U.    410.    LUU. 
649  Toaraiae  et  Mellet,  Easai  aor  lea  bateaux  i  '■P*"^  appOqnli  i  h  navlgatMn  iota- 

rttnre  et  waridme  de  I'Earope,  See.    4Id.    Fig.    Parii.  • 
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PuUMed  on: the  Omtktent.  .«99 

650  Annuln  pou  Fu  18t9,  prcMDti  ao  Bri  pv  le  Imnu  d«t  Loo^tndM.    ISoK^ 

Porii.    If. 

651  Ccnij,  Appcndice  d*i  Souvenin  FoljPtechniqiK*,  4(0.  anc  Atlu  in  folio.  Pant. 
65>  CmuHiiuDce  dnTemi  et  del  Moa*ea>eDta  celeMsi,  &C.  pool  I'umie  1831,  nw 

In  wldilkuia.    Std.    Pari).  S>. 
(153  Hojer,  D.  J.  0.  nm,  LehrbBch  f  iJr  den  EleBCDtai-UiiUnieht  in  den  Kriegairi^ 

•eiHchaften.    S  Me.  mil  S  TaMIcn-   14i. 
eM  BleuoD,  L.,  Die  Lekn  Tom  Orapbiscben  Defilenient   8n>.   mit  11  knpfertafabk 

Birtin.   4a.  6d. 

655  Cbenlleria,  A.  F.  L.  de  to,  FmuNachs  Waffmlehre,  nut  Eijucblau  der  AiliU»- 

lie,  Forlificuion  nttd  Taklik.    Gr.  Sn>.    Kaiagibirg.  lOf. , 

656  HegaibarB,  F.  A.,  Unlenicbl  im  UobennietMil  nut  dem  Barooiatec.    8n>.  mitl 
tdcL    BwDbu.    r>. 

>uei  BeftatinnshivMe^.    „,,«._, ,_  ^ — 

e  da  TaDbatommea  in  der  Tob» 


FINE  ARTS. 

660  BatwUBochctte  Monaineiu  intditi  d'  Antiqiutf  figorfe  GMcqoe,  Etnuque  at 

Ronuune.  Lirruu  1  el  t.  FcJio.   Porit.  (to  be  conipleted  in  II.)  Euh  IL  li. 

661  Reveil,   Hiu^  de  Feioture  el  de  Scolptun.    JUTraiu  S5  a  36  iu.    Sm.  8to. 

Porii,    Eachli.ed. 
66S  Tytpjii  de  Criu£  (Come)  Sontetiin  do  Golfe  de  Naplea.    to\.  (37  planchea). 

Pari..   101. 
663  CaUel  rt  Leraeor,  ArehitecMre  Italiemie.    LiinUoo  5.   Fol.    Parii.  8«. 
6tl4  Viineltei  araTtea  en  taille  douce  par  lea  prenlera  aniilei  d'apres  lei  deivni  de 

Adam,  Bellangi,  tec.  pour  lei  CAowdU  di  Bermgtr,  10  tirnuwni,  ISou.  Farit, 

each  3>.  6d. 

665  Fanit,  Vinat-^  graTiirei  d'api4i  let  denni  d«  Rettcli.    Oblong  8*o>    Porii. 

u.  ed. 

666  SaD>an  el  Smitb,  Hlitoire  et  Deicription  Pilloreiqae  do  Falaii  de  Jullce,  de  la 

CoDciergerie,  etdelaSainteChapelledePuii.    Fol.   Pom.  )L  8i. 

667  Lei  ToDnioii  du  Roi  Rtnt  d'api^  lei  manuictili  ct  lei  deuioi  onpnaiu  de  la 

Bibliotb^queRojal.&c.    LiTnni3et4,  FoL   pleae/m  color.  Porii.   eacb4I. 
CompletE  >n  4  liimu,  161. 

668  Geringcf,  L'Inde  FWncaite,  ooHection  de  deaiini  llibographiiea,  &c.    LinsuXf. 

XII.    fol.   P«Hi.    £aeh  ll. 

669  I»gnphiad««Hoinnieicalebrti,Lifrai*on9ir,lB,l9,tO.  4to.  Parib  eaeh6*.6d. 

670  Clarac,  MusiedeSCDlplDreantiqueeliDOderne,LiTniiiODlV.   4to.   Paru.   11.8a. 

671  OaIai>ad«laDiiclienedeBerri,EcoleFraiifaJM,pelatreamade[BEa,  liTraiiaiSO 

MdeiTiHr.     Fol.  Pom.    II.  4i. 
611  Cliaberl,  Oalerie  del  Paintm,  iiu  CoHeetion  dei  Forttaiti  dea  pcintrei.  Unuwo 

96  a  M.     Frf.   Pnrii.   each  11. 
673  BIpnet,  Reilaoniikin  dea  Tbennei  de  CatacriU  A  Rome.    IjTnna3et4.    Ttolio. 

Porii.   eachl6t. 
.  674  lOltorf  ct  Zanih,  AtcUlectate  Modenie  de  la  Sicile.    Uvnuioiu  14, 15.    Fob, 

Parii.  eacfa  6i.  6d. 

675  Uaaoii,  Kalneide  Pompei.     Linaimu  14  el  !iS.     Fol.   Porii.   each  II.  8i. 

676  Valont  et  Quenot,  Galerie  tiihographite  dei  Tableaux  dn  Dae  d'Oilfani.  liimia 

44 — ^6.    FdL   Font,  eacb  tOi. 
.  677  Catbedralea  Snaputtt  pat  Chapu;  et  Jolipioni.    livniion  15.  (Cbartrea)  4V>- 
Porii.  81. 

678  Bonnard,  CoitnnM  dei  XUL  XIV.  et  XV.  Si^clci.    LiTnuiOD)  1, «.  In  4lp. 

Porii. 

679  Normand,  Nomean  Fanllele  dei  Orditri  d'Airhileetare  del  Creci  el  di 

avec  lei  auteon  modernef.    Folio.  Porii.  II.  14i. 

680  Pnder  et  Fontaine,  Arc  de  Trwmpbe  dea  Tuileriea  crig£  ea  1806,  tee,  a 

par  Brii.    Folio.  (f7  planche*.}  tl.  Ifi.  ed. 
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HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  VOYAGES,  TRAVEtS.  &c. 

'e84'Ifor*lni,'Hiit(iiradcNipolian,LiTiHioDl6«(deiiL  Sro,   Birik  4s.    Tlw««A 
-    pl«teb4'Wi)s.aL3t. 

-  Portriitf  poui  I'hittoire  dc  NapaKM,  litttitoB  1  M  t.    «*o.  (Te  be 

■aiiMDicled  In  6.)     ?ia%.  «wli  Si.  8d. 
6B6  SimoDdc  de  SitmoDdi,  HUtoire  dei  Fnneiu.    Tom.  10,  11,  It.    8*0.    Pbh. 

IL'tOi. 
6B7  pulodi  Hiitolra  de  Toanine  dcpoi*  !•  conqdEte  del  Roniini  juqa'  i  1T90. 

Tan  I.  fln.   Tn^n. 
6BS  Mtmoirei  de  Vldocq,  TOnk  1  «t  9.    9ro.  Ftrb.   IL 
009    '     ■     '    d'fiD  FarfW,  ou  VMocq  dersHt.Tom.  I.    B*o.  i>vu.  9».  6d. 
690  PtuI  CoDiicr,  Mfmoirei,  CDircipoadiDce  et  OpuscolF*  toMiK*.    «  wb.  8*0. 

FarU.   18». 
»i    '  (Bana  compMtn.    4Trii.  Bra.  SnucHa). 

69t  Ibnt,  Vk*d»grmiuIiCipiUliiC(nui7ii94a'MojeD  Af*.    "Fonklet  6.  Sn. 

Forii.    each  8*. 
693  Fonuleoni,  HiitoriadcUN'imgKioo.delcomerda  jdeliicolonitidc  Im  poeblcn 

uitigunencl  Mw  Negro,  Mcrluen  Ittliano,  jlndocida  al  Eapaiwl,  por  el  E> 

S.  D.  A.  OomeiCilderaD.     t  toL   B*o.    Fttru.     1l.3«. 
-694  Arif  girrfnl  d«  dniiu  de  dooaoe  det  £>■(>  Uakd'Anettqaa,  nil  co^ppatt 

areclnkadaCoiigTiada  t9Mailin3,itc    Sto.   Park 
095  DtciiaDn*iKolB»LqiKetuiu*eraeldeG^ognphieUudeiDa,&:&  ndigi  paxl^uglak.' 

Tom.  I,   tifeOv6c.     8*0.   Pan.     eicb  Id, 
.^96   '  <jtegrapfak{ae  tJnmnel, &c  parooa  locUlA dei gtognpbek  Tani 

V.  part  I.     Bto.   Parii.   9»,  6d. 
£9T  Harlei,  HliWire  Gteinle  de  llode  Anctenne  et  Modtnic    Tma.  5  et  6.  f  vofa. 

8to.    Forit.    I9h     The  work  OMDpMe,  Gnii.  CI.  I6l 
'«9e  ConitBde SegBr,(BB*Ni«Miplelet, T«in.XXXIV.-^Ui(nred« France, Tom. va. 

8*0.   Parifc  71. 
-<99-M4faoiRiCoD(eBp«raiiii:  BUmotmd'ua  apetUcafae  «oi  la  gnerra  dlkpafa^ 

C  TOli.     Memoirei  lar  Nipotfon,  )ur  Marie  Looiie  et  Pa  eour  deaTo^iei,  par 

Haw.  Dnrand — Uew^ea  ■arl'lrapenlnce  Joiaphina,  ju.     Toco.  IL     4'nk. 

8*0.    I^ru.   II. 
^00  'Bribi,  Id  Monarchic  Franpalae  ceai  par6e  aai  prindptni  f  lata  da  BM»de,  tugnad 

fe«1ll«.     In  Folio.   IWu.    6>. 
701  Statiiliquc  de  I'arrondiHenieiit  de  FaUiie.     Aena  oaUar.    Bto.   FmUf. 
901  AamiaifeHilin>rkiueUDivenelfn)rBiatT,gn«vol.    tvo,  Ptrit.  16>. 
703  Dolanrc,  Hiitoins  Fbjiique,  CUile  et  Moral*  det  EnTiroiM  do  Paris.    Tom.  VU. 

fldep«nie(et  dernieie).    Bio.  Paru.  iO*.    Tbe  wort:  oooptele  in  7  i«b.  With 

nap  and  pUlet.  71. 
V«4  VaDet.  Dktf*aMlRH(>toriqae,rteeMlloD.    Tm.  KL  and  XII.    (Ta&nntO 

loli.)    Bfo.    Pirii.    161. 
fW  Len«e4eB«T9goeniriuiilBre,s«abt4E<d«iHUfiBdn*parSitMDgM.  S*o. 

Paru.  lOk 
ros  L'ArldevMfieTle*datcadepalil'tai>iel770ju*qDi«Mj(>ari.  Tom.  VS.  8Nh 

Pari,.    9>.6d. 
ror  TbhMdiM,  Hlitoin  G«>i«?«le  de  NapoKon.  Tan  IIL  and  TI.  (To  be  tomjAMi 

in  14  toll.)     Bto.    Porii.    19). 
70S  BtograpMBNontelleetCoDipliMdeaPairadeFranoe.     Bfo.    IWu.   Ifls. 

709  • — ' del  LfeateniDi  g^neraDi,  RuaiBlrea,  fto.     B«o.    Paria.   lOi. 

710  Annoiire  Anecdatiqpe.ouSaureiiiriCanteniporuu,  1B191  lenw.  Avia.  te.  6d. 

711  CorreipondancedeFte^lon.anbrrtqaedeCaBibmiipBfalHapoiiTlapraini^tab. 

Tom.  X.    8to.  J>arit.  81. 
flS  Tbooas.Eaaaf  deSutUtiqBedek'ItleBanrboB,(nn«gaoa>r«aai.par4'AaKde^e 
dci  Sciencet.    S  roll.  Bro.   Parii. 

713  ttermet,  Hiatoire  de  la  Villo  de  Vienne,  durant  rrpoqoe  OM^MeM  la  do«inaH«n 

RoiDaiiie.     Sro,  Porii. 

714  lUnjoai,  (titteire  dei  Rois  et  dn  Dues  de  Br«tagoe.    Tom,  I.  and  It.    Sfo. 

Porit.    U. 
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716  SMomtr.lEtUiiatVmnmaitAel'AUMvatti  lni.ieVMkmud  fmGtttawj* 

3  Tofi.  Sto.  Font. 
716  Lkboide,  liininucdetcriptitda  I'Eipfpie.    Siqe  edltiani  reTue,  cvri|^W*Hn 

■pcaiie.    Tum.IV.   Icre  partie.  Bro.   Parii.  ei.6d. 
?1T  Thierrj  (Angnnlin),  Lettre*  Hit  rhiMoiredcFrutcci    8me iditiMi^ rena, conigte 

el  BQgniaiBie.   Svo.  PBii..  10*. 
TIB  BDnip*He(Loiiu)IUpaiuc  i  Sir'WBlter  ScotI  sar  sonhistoinde  NapbUon.  810. 

Pani.  4a. 
7l>  SuotrNoD,  Vovaje  Flttomqiie  de  Naplei  et  de  Sidle,    NosTelU  cditiau.RTBn 

&c    LiTratloiuI.  et  It    IdSto.  BTcc  Atlubfolio  (tobecumpteMd'in  It), 

Psni.  Ewdill-Ta. 
Uctiannure  HiitDrique 

m  Colkction  del  CbiKuqtae*  mtioiKlm  Fnpfiiica,  pu  B 

Ville-HvdoDui,  Tom.  4.— Jem  Molioet,  Tom.  3, 4 

11.  Iti. 
rfS-De  Prvlt,  Do  SJMhoe  parmuieiil  de  I'Eucope  &  TigHd  de  U  Buwi*.    e««ir 

Parii.     Ss.6d, 
713  Dn  Hege,  Sntioiqne  G£ntnle  del  dcpirtemeiu  PjrfufalMon  dci  pMTmcet  de 

OiiicRDeetdcI«ugiMdocTom.l.    Ota.     rwinw, 
7S4  I^jcinet,  Vojrage  ■ulouf  da  nioiidc  ;  KeUtiaii  HUtariqae.  linuioiu  10, 11,  It. 

4ta.     Porit.    ^ch  16*> 
7U  DiUao,  i^it  John  Talbol)  CoDudeiuiaui  t>s  tha  Ad  of  Umcn  between  Gins^ 

Briulii  »nd  Ireland,  in  mpect  of  the  pailiamentary  aitlu,  in  4  LeUeri  ad' 

dreued  la  Cbta.  Butler,  Eiq.     8to.     Pnrit. 
716  Notts  on  (he  meant  o(  effecting  an  amicable  Mttlenieat  of  the  Calli<^  Qnestloll, 

|w  lu  EkiglUli  tn«l>"-     Bio,     Porif. 
71T  Roche-Fennoy,  Commcntarv  os  the  Memoirt  of  Theobald  Welfe  Toiw,  Major- 

gopsnl  in  the  Berrice  of  the  RapaUio  ol  Fhuice,  io  wbicb  the  moral  ipA 

pbjiical  fate  of  Irrland  to  tappon  nalicoul  iodepeadencc  ii  dUcuwed  aad' 

eiamined.     8to.     Parii.     5i.6d. 
7n  Coop  d'tBil  bbttniqDB  et  statjiiiqne  tar  r£t*t-paui  el  piewnl  de  llrlude  ton 

]e  npport  de  <on  icoTenieaieDt,  de  »  reUgioo,  de  ion  igncullBre,  d«  ion  c«m- 

DMTce,  el  de  wn  iadiulrie.    Bro.    Parii.    ti.  6d. 
7M  Eioeayi,  Hintoiio  pbilotophiaae  et  politiqae  de  Anuie,  depaii  lei  tenia  let  f^n 

recnlei  jaK|u'i  nui  joan.    Tom.  I,    liTiaiaona  1,  f ,  3.  OolMicoinpleted'inl6). 

8<o.    Parii.    eack  3t.  6d. 

730  NieUoQ-Gilbot,  Coop  d'<cil  tar  Vttxl  Ktnel  da  la  Riu^    Vnk    Parit.   St.  6d. 

731  Himoiresde  Fauche-Borel,  Tom.  ],t,S.     Sto,     Parii,     1|.  71. 

789  De  Banuit,  KUmairei  Anecdotiqoe*  tmt  riuiirieu  da  Falaii,  be.    Tom,  S  et  4i 

Bio.     Paru.     ll. 
799"D*  TetMbaae,  UiaCoiie  d«  FiSTO   Toim^  %tifittK  de  Ba^art,  Itc     Ora* 

Peril.     10». 

734  Facbo,  Relalioa  d'tui  Voyage  dana  la  Mama riqa^.  la  Cjrcnaiqge,  tec  ^^ 

paities  Cjifoajque  OrienUle,  4lo.    Plaacbea  do  otnie  oumge.    Uvniaoat 
6  el  J.     Folio.     Pari),     eaoh  l*t. 

735  Biographie  DniTenelle  et  PortatlTe  dea  contCBporaiof :    lei«  partici    litniatat 

43  i  49.     tde  psrtie.     Unaiuui  10  a  IS.     8ro.     Parii.     each  3l  6d. 
796  Walckenaer,  H»l.  Uintrale  dei  Voyage*,  Tunj.  XIV.    Bfo.    Pari).    9>.  fid. 

737  De  BoDaJd.DerEapritdeiCorps.eldel'KlvildeFWti.Stc.   8to.    Paru.  Za, 

738  BaHleal,  Eindei  tat  rblitoire  de  Nipolton.    Unaiaoni  S  17  (to  be  completed  in 

16).     Bin.    Foril.    emh  3«. 
fSt  BariifrBlMtwh  Hialobs  da  U.  Lonitkne  et  dt  la  Marfude  oalte  cblMie  pu  II 
Fraoea  am  Btttt  Usia,  He.    Bao.    I^rii.  ft. 

740  Eitancelm,  Hiiloire  de>  Comte*  d'Ea.     8to.     Ptrii    3a. 

741  Oelii>t,Ci)md'UM>ire'IiodMiie,(td  Ooan).   Un^Mu  1  et  it' SVb.  ParU.   ' 
74»  GaHta,  Da  Breail  on  ObaemrtioH  gfatnlea  «  la  coDUMnx  et  lea  donaiaca  d« 

ce  pajL     Bto.     Parii.     ei. 
743  C«lleolti>n  d«  BUnaina  rdattfc  a  IHfataine  de  FKiNC  &t.      Sccoode  Serie, 
'         1W.  LXIX— LX^UI.    4'm.    Bro.    Paru.    ll.  lb. 
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rti  Schndkr,  D.  J.  F.  Octtrrreidia  Bnflnn  anf  Deubdihnd  nnd  Earapa.    «  bde.' 

gt.  e*o.   SUMgart.    U.  6i. 
745  Weedi,  J.  Tt.  mo,  Bnalieni  gcgcliwartSgei  ZuMtnd.   p.  8to.    Hambmg.  9u 
74G  Zobcr,  Dr.  C.  H.  GcKhicbte  dei  Beligenmg  Stidiundi  dnich  Willedilcia  in 

Jihn  l6tS.    4tii.    StralKimL    lOi. 

747  lUUer,    Dr.  J.   J.   der    KJrchengesdiichU,  It   bd.        iMe  abtUe.       St.  8td. 

EBmftU.    41. 

748  Bncbboli,  Ft.  Geichkhle  NipoteoQ  BonipiKe*.    Sr  bd.   gr.Big.    Serliii.    IBi. 

749  Baehr,  Dr.  J.  C.F.  GcKfaicbie  det  Komucben  liltenMr.  er,S*o.    CMtnk. 

13>.  ed. 
7W  BlDin,  Dr.  K.  L.  Einldtang  in  Rora'i  dte  Ocscbkbte.   Sto.    BtHht.   9*. 
■^1  Lutdiolle,  Dr.  L  W.  tod,  Onchichte  dei  Bildong  do  Ficnjnidm  Stub.   Ir' 

Ihl,     gr.  Bto,     Btrlin.     17>. 
75S  WacketlNHb,  Qnf  rua,  die  GncUchte  der  gnnwn  Teatamm.   folio.    Sam 

Imrg.     11. 
753  Cannmg,  G.  und  die  Ubenlen.    Sbde.   13ino.    Stuttgardt.    19(. 
7M  HnOmaim,  K.  D.StiidteiTueBderMitieUItni.   Sdile.  Sn.  Bmn.  1).  ]ti.6d. 

755  Scblegd,  J.  K.  F.  Eiidwa-Dnd  BetoriuatiaMgcicbichte.  -    It  ttkcil.    gr.  8to. 

Bmmer.    9*. 

756  Jiiger,  C.  Geicbichw  det  St*d(  Hdlbrona  mid  ihnr  ebemiligeii  Gelnets.     t  bdr. 

gr.  8to.    HnUram.    1  la. 

757  Anidt,  C.  M.  Cbrutlichei  und  TiirkiKbei.   8ro.   StsH^onlt.   9a. 

738  HuDiDcr,  J.  T.  Ceicbichtc  del  Osmniiiicben  B«idu.    3r  bd.    gr.  B*o.    nitl 

karte.   PaA.    11.  li. 
759  Leitimaiui,  J.  Abriu  eioer  Ceacbichte  der   genminten  I 

Siifart.    Bl. 
70)  Bauadinick,  Dr.  Chronoiogiacfaei   Handbnefa   dcr   Wdtg«)diichlr.     gr.  Sto. 

Erfurt.     Bi. 
7fil  Suider,A.  Gruodriuder  GocbicbledrT  AlTcnhnmi.  gr.8*o. 'HildaAeiw.  ^.66. 
7fit  LaDtnchliiger,    Dr.  G.  die  Einfalle   der   Normiinner   in    DeatKhTaiid.     4taL 

Dttrmttadt.     t*.  ed. 
res  Hottinuer,  Prof.  J.  J.  and  Prof.  O.  Schwab,  die  Scbwrii  in  ihren  IViterbargen 

nnd  BereacbloMern.    ir  bd.  mil  knpf-    gr.  Svo.   Chir.    lOt. 

764  Wdt  and  Zeit,  fir  nod  letiter  theil.    gr.  8n).   mit  1  knpf.    BaJttbrtg.   10*. 

765  Barih,  C.  K.  Hertba,  and  iiber  die  Beliglon  dcr  WeltaDtm  in  alien  Dntac^ 

land,     gr.  8to.  '  AMgibbtg.    5i. 

766  Meniel,  K.  A.  neu«re  GucbicbtrderDeiitKbeii.    <rbd.   gr.  8to.    Brecloa.  lOa. 

767  £taor>cfail,  J.  Wallenttein.     HiitDriBCher  Venucb.     Sro.     Leipiig.    4s.  6A. 

768  Hoeck,  Dr.  K.  Kreta.    trbd.    gr.ero.    letptig.   Iti. 

769  Sienael,  G.A.  H,  Geachichte  DcDiicblandauiiteidni  FrimkiachenKnaen.  friid. 

ff.  8to.    Liipiig.    III.  6d. 

770  Tkaaj,  A.  Mjtbologta  der-  alwn  Tenlacben  mid  Blano.     *  tUe.     gr.  9m.' 

771  Graff,  G.  Geacbicbte  Grtcchenlandi.    gr.  8vo.    Ibtni.    Iti. 

T7S  Sdilauer,  Fr.  Cbr.  Univemlbiitariache  Uebenicht  der  Geadiicbte  dec  alien 
WelL   Sr  tbi.   late  abthl.   gr.  8*0.    FranMttrt. 

775  ItrigcDr.J.F.ReaCjrenenaJnm.    8*o.    Xipenkogio,    lOi. 

POETRY,  DRAMA,  &c. 

776  ColliD,  H,  J.  nn,  Tiiuerapiele.    3  bdr.  8to.    Bcrttbll.  Ta. 

777  Uaidl,  S.  tod,  die  UaSaa,  Tiucnpld  in  5  Aafnigea,  8to.  (JKliiMmg.  M.  6d. 

778  SUbatiottt,  T.  Fekr.  tdd,  Ewlin  m  Rchbbdo,  l^metapM  in  S  Aobi^aa.    Gr. 

flio.    K'Mnbtrg,  7(.  6d. 

779  link,  C.  A.,  Gedkbte  lamiigai  mnd  enotoi  loballa.    Bra.    Kiirntn.  4*. 

750  0«hleDicbli>g«r,  Die  WiiiiD^  in  Eooatanliaopel,  Ttauer^iel  in  5  Acten.   Src. 

Btrlm.   7(. 
781  Gamiemtierg,  I.  *on,  Uoialiiu,  Tragodia  in  4  Adas.     ISmo.     Witn.   9*.  6d.   ' 
78<  Reiff.J.J.,  OUoranllbeiaeck,  Tmtenpidin5  Actcn.    llmo.    CMcm.    4a. 
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783  Slraui),  v.,  KilhariDB,  Ein  Tnuenpicl.     Gr.  8vo.    HaUt.   3>. 

7B4  Imiiierman.K.,  Friedrichllte,  Trauenpiel.     Sio.     Hamburg.    Sa. 
784» Die  Vf rklirungCQ.     LiutipiW,     8vo.    49. 

785  Raupich,  Dr.,  Rafurle,  Traurnpicl  in  b  Akien.     8to.     HamhnTg.    Si. 

786  Reprnoire  da  TJicBtre  de  Madsnie.     UTraljoiis  XLV.  u  LVIII.  grand  in  SSma. 

Faiit.  each  Is.  6d. 

787  AnceJot,  Olga,  ou  UOrpheliDe  MoKOfite.  TragedJe  in  5  Actes,  et  eu  vera.   Zio. 

5s. 
78B  Marie  de  Binbanl.     Dnime  hisloriquc,  in  3  Actri.     8to.     Psru.    4i.  6d. 
789  Bennger,  Oiaiisoiis  aiicieimci,  nouvellea  el  iii£diles.  arec  del  vigaetles  de  De- 

veri.  et  de  de»ins  color,  de  H.  Monuier.     Li.raiwna.VI,  d  X.     8.0.  P«rf.. 

eacfi  4). ;  Ifae  irark  cnmplele,  tl. 

790 Chanioni  inidilei,  luiviei  des  procei.     3Snio.    Pirrli.    4a. 

791  BarthcJenivciMcry,  NapuleonenEgvpIe,  po«nieea8c1ianls.     Sno.  Pirii.  I0<. 
79«  Scribe.  Thcilre  d*.  Tom.  V.  el  VI,     8vo.     Farii.    encL  St.  6d, 

793  Gamier,  Le  Manage  de  Moliere.     Comedie  en  3  Aelej.     Bto.     Paria.    3».fid. 

794  Turn  Wild,  ou  le  Bourreau.     Melo-drame.     Bvo.     Parii.    Sa. 
796  CtUois,  Troia  Aeiea  d'on  Cnnd  Drame.    8to.  Parii.    9s.  &], 

NOVELS  AND  ROMANCES. 


801  Aniello,  3-  Borg  Liiwenitdn,  oder  der  Slun 

Krone.     3  Ible.     8to.     Qu^iitinlur];.    ISs. 
80t  Griuer  die,  auf  Feltthal,  oder  der  Kiuppe  Kuno.     S  IhJe.     8to.     QiuJliRt«r|^ 

10>. 
B03  ScbiDeTbaiKh,M.,DirabethdieHeilige,  LuidgraGaTonTtiiiripgen.  Sio.  Erfiirt. 

BD4  Bertrant,  G.,  Sultan  Mahofned  UI.,  mil  aaatri  7  rechtmaaiigcD  Frauen.    8*0. 

^ardAariKn.    61. 
80a  Bronner,  J.  H.,  AlxnNseriidie  Gcachicbte  Herng  Wernera  nn  Uialingen.    Gi. 

8(0.     Aarm.    8*. 
80e  Ffohlicb,  C.  F.>  der  Alte  *oin  Bcrge.     Bra.    Karikautn.  5a. 

B07 die  KCha  acblafendeii  Jongfranen.     t  bde.  Bn).     DiKa.    111. 

BOB die  Riidier.     8to.     DiM.  4a.  6d. 

809  Irnratd,  J.  A.  Lebrjahre.     8to.     JntfraeJL    3a. 

BIO  Lennig,  Fr.,  Die  neue  LcTana,  oder  Nalnr-kimM  and  Scboohelt.    8n>.    Dani> 

iludt.  7a.  6A. 
811  Milde,  Eniilie,  Oder  des  Schicksala  Flaeh.    t  bda,    8n.    Leipif.  lli. 
811  Ricbihofen,  J.  Baron  von,  Die  Venlofsme.     8vo.  Eamgitrg. 

813  Rlickert,  Fr.,  Mai  und  DaouJanU.   Yiat  IndiKbe  Geicbicble.  Gr.  llmo.  Frnifc- 

>r..  9.. 

814  Sihier,  W.  Arabeikeu.    la.  bdchn.    Bto.    Betlin.  Si- 

Sl5  Stilling,  H.  Tlieobald,  oder  die  Schniirmer.    i  bde.    8vo.    Lafog.   9a. 

816  TroaJili,  A.  von,  HeibtcbluUmi,  eine  Sammlnng  Notellea.    I  bde  Itmo.  l^ 

ng.   Ida. 

817  Sengebuidi,  Add  and  Natar.     (  Ible.     Bto.     Hamiurt.    9a. 

818  Albiiig,  J.,  derScbwarEcRtller.     Bra.     HlUoAnn.    3a. 

819  Topfer,  C  der  lebendeTodte.    Bra.    Coml.   it. 
8t0  ,  Donckel  und  Hell.     Bvo,    6a. 

eu  BubUua,  Die  Heldin  Griechenlands  anirer  Zeil.    i  bde.  Bto.    Gallia.    Bi. 
en  Geiuel,  J.  der  Kaiier-Dom  ta  Speycr.    3  thle.  gr.  8to.   Jtlaiia.  16*. 
8t3  Lildemanu,  W.  too,  Veoedig  wie  e*  var,  und  wic  e>  iat.  8ia.     Drt^m.  Ba. 
8t4  Richlliofen,J.  BaraninTon,  der  Onkel,  Roman,  t  tlik.  8to.  Lt^ng.  15*. 
8«S  Bnmikanraky,  A.  itr  Grinmeiutein,  1  ihte,  8n>.  Berju.  14i. 
8«6  Franieaka  der  Kbhne,  Riiubei-cbef  ia  Calabria,  t  tble.  8to.  QatJUnburg.  11a. 
8t7  Heidenhini  und  Weibertreoe.  Sto.  ifaJh-coH.  6a, 
Bte  Norden,  C.  die  Felaen  van  Nivrodongk.  t  (hie.  Bvo.  Grif^aiaEd.  lOi. 
819  Slengci,  Fr.  von,  Hooka,  die  Gotisewcchle.  t  Ible.  Sio.  HtUtlUrg.  ita.  ed. 
VOL.  UI.    NO.  VI.  3  B 
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830  T«tto,  G.  SchnceglockchCD.  8to.  MagiAurg.  &%. 

SSL  Mnndllctiler  und  GatbeleuchtunKD.  Bio.  LJctpiig,  8). 

B3{  Saatnunn,  V.  MBiinrrhcn  und  t  moentreuc.  B>o.  Bnnuueltwicig. 

833  HilJ,  J.  lan  der,  die  Hugenotlia.  8fo.  BctUn.  fii. 

H34  Ilouwald,  E.  voD,  Bildei  fur  die  Zugend.  U  bd.  Btq.  Lciptj;.  9i. 

839  lUsjourcc.  die.  Si  theiJ.  Sro.    Zerltl.  3*.  6d. 

836  Vd)9,  JuliuiTun.duGeKbworncDgericbt.  Ein  roman.  8to.    Bcrtiii.  Si. 

837  NiaJiuiDn,  C.  Heiniich  der  Lowe.  4  Uil.  8to.  Leiptig.  6i. 

83B  Scliatlen,  C,  tod,  Oeatcrreicli*  Burner  in  Pommen.  X  bde.  8to.  Bcrliii.  tOi, 
'  839  Clauren.det  brdraugteLicbhsbtTiurder  Jleise.  Bvo.  Ntrdhaium.  ba, 

840  Falckh,].dieTuFktii*aiSigelh.  « lUe.  Bra.  Maahdm.  10*. 

841  Froldich.  C.  F.  SalJo  Salliiil,  der  lUuberhnuplniaai].  I  bde.  8*0.  Ngnttuiun.  lli. 
84t  llankv,  II.  die  Perlen.  1  Ib^r.  Hawtavtr.  14i. 

843  Liebe.  Itache  und  Veruilining.   X  bde.  8>d.   I<ipi^.  14i. 

814  Spindler,  1^  Batird,  Tableau  del  mamn  dc  rAlleniagne  loai  te  regue  de  t'Era- 

pereur  Rddolpbe  II.  5  .oIj.   ISmo.  P«-i..  II. 
845  Doulgarin.  Arcliippe  Thaddrvitch  ou  TErniile  Rune  ;  Tableau  dea  aKcora  Rnmt 

■u  XlXe  Siecle.  3  lalt.  Ifoio.   Pdrii.  18a. 
S46  Le  Chef  dea  Feniteni  Noits,  dd   le  Fruscrit  el  tinquiaitiun.    5  rola.    limo. 

Pm-ij.    11. 
647  Ztcliokkp,  Itomaiu  hiilorMjaeti  La  Princeaae  ChniliDC.  1  lola.  llnw.  Porif.  Sa. 

848 Conlei  Suiiiei.   4  vola.  IBmo.  Peril.  1*1, 

849  Bronikowsk't,  Claire  Heberl,  Hiitoire  du  teioi  de  Louii  XIIL    3  rola.   llran. 

Pgrii.   111. 

830 HippollleBoralynsli,  onlaPologneao  (ems  deSigiamoodeAagojtell. 

,     Srola.   l?ii.o.  Purij,  lOi. 
851  Mme.  dc  IVnip,  Gertrude.  4  vail.    Ilmii.     Pvrit.  16i. 


8.M  Defauconprct,  Robert  Klzoolh,  on  J«  cbef  des  proBcriU. 
857  BrrglncI,   Le  Roi  drt  Montagnci  ou  les  Compngnu 


854  Mortoiiral,  Chroniquri  de  la  Ligse  :  Le  Ftia  du  Mcunier,  premiere  partir.    Siege 
de  Rouen,  4  loli.  Itmn.   Pnrii,   16s. 

855 ■ Secondo  parrie,  Le  Siege  de  Parii.    4  toI. 

Itmn.     Parii,     lOi. 

>.  3  vol.  Itmo.  Poria.  19a. 
.    „  ■    Tradiliou 

a  lema  de  Churlei  VIIL     5  tuL  IZmo.     Purii.    ll. 
858  De  Kwk,  L'Euhnt  de  oia  Ferame,  S  toIs.  linio.     Parit.     7a. 

GREEK  &  LATIN  CLASSICS  &  PHILOLOGICAL  WORKS. 

860  LycurgiOratlo  in  Leocnleni,  ed.  G,  A.  Blume.    8to.  niaj.  StnUuad.  6a.  6d. 

861  Luciaiil  llbellus  '|uninadi>  hiilorlam  conseriU  oporteal,  ed.   ]>r.  C.  F.  Hermao. 

8io.   FnuiWin.  9i. 
86!  Locrelii,  T.  Carl,  de  ReniiD  Natnr*  libri  aei.  ed   A.  Farbiger,    Ifino.  mij. 

,     Lei/Kig.   St. 
863  Ilebenaueit,  Dr.  W.iDlctioaartam  editionum  lum  aetectar.  turn  optim.  lacL  claw. 

B64  Tinuei  Suphistc  Leiicop  vocum  Plnlonicaruin,  ed.  Ruhiikenins  el  Koch.     Bn. 

Leijnig.    7«. 
863  Ariiluphanii  Comcedite,  ed.  F.  H.  Bolhr.    Vot.I.  8vo.  maj.    LeipBg.  7a. 

866  Edda  Rliythiuica  aeu  Anli^ulur,  TUlgo  Ssniundina  dicU.     Para  UL     41a.  maJ. 

Ki'petih^ea^  51.    - 

867  Hitlebmnd,  J.  ^(ihetJca,  liteniritanliquaclagrica,     8<o.  maj.   Mmm.  8s. 

868  Mnniusen,    F.,-   PritcfB    •eiemiu    borealiam    ajythologiE   Leiicon.      4[o.   maj. 
Kvpfhagm,   tl.  lOa, 


869  Perlel,  F.  C.  G„  Animadirri.  in  TerniMi  Comadlaa.     Bro.  maj.   Lapag.  St.  6d. 

8T0  Teienrti.  P.  Afti;  Comoedia!.  ed.  Fr.  C.  G.  Peflel.     6»d.  maj.  ^^rtps^.    ISi. 

871  Mureti.M.  Ant.  Tariirum  lectimnBi  libri  XtX.ed.H.Fuiin).   Vol.  IL   Sro.  nnj. 

Halk.  Bs. 
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ers  AiuGdotaGr«c>,ea.L.B>cbiMnD.     Vol.  II.  Sto.duj.  Uptv.  lt.8>. 

873  Pruciini  GnmiuBlici,  de  tudc  impenlorii  AnuUtii,  ea.  5.  L.  Eodlicher.    Sto. 

m>j.  Wim.  7). 
8T4  Wyilenbachii,  D.  Opoacula  Seleda;  ed.  F.T.  TicdcDWDa.    Vol.  11.   gr.  Sto. 

Bniuuchirrrf .   7i. 

875  Sclmurrer.  Dt.  C.  Fi.  OralioDgin  actdeminniui  delectg*  poalhamus.  ed.  Dr.  H. 

E.G.  Pului.     Sto.  nuj.    TWmgOi.   6>. 

876  ApollaniiRbadi'tAreanButica.ed.  A.W«IUnFr.     t  toIs.  Bra.   Ltmig.    19i. 
«T7  CorpD*  Scriplofom  Hiiione  Byuntinc  ed,  Nifbuhr.     P«n  XX.    Bio.    msj. 

finm.    ie>. 

878  ColtecIioiM  do  Romvu  Greci,  Liiraiion  VII.— ArenlDm  de  Hjnnint  et  Hji- 

niDiu — Lal/icl»d»,lrBd.  par  Courier.     I  iol».    Ifimo.    Pori«.   lOi. 

879  BtblioUicca  Cluiiea  Lalini.  cunnle  Lemairt,  Liiraiwiii  L.  cc  LI.  Plinii  H[U. 

Naloralia.Tani.  II.  p.  l.«  Tom.  IV.  — CicenmiiOnlionei.Tom.  IV'.— Terentiiu, 
Tom.  I[.  p,l.    8*0.   Porii. 

8S0  NoDTcanChoiide  Pent^  de  Platon,  auiii  de  uoteihUloriqaci,  critiqnei  etgram- 
mukaln,  par  Alei.  PelloD.     Ifnn.  Piau. 

881  CUudianus  ei  edilione  Bipontina  prima  ad  opt  lect.  Dt  ad  exemplar  Bomiann. 
8vo.    Part).   Si.     Tine  paper,  6a. 

88!  CoTDcliiNepoIuViUe  Impcratonini ;  edit,  pod  Bipoolraam  II.  accarate  ranM,tl(c. 
8»o.    ftrrii.  4i.     Fine  paper,  5i. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 

884  Masimann,  H.  F.  DenliniiiIrT  deDtacher  Sprache  and  Literalar  aui  Handtdiririen 
dnBteti  Uiieten  Jahrhundertt.     IrhfL    gr.  8to.    Muncbn.   81. 

8B5  Picliler.CSiimmtlicbe  Wtrke.     1r_5r  bdchii.    Uido.    Witn.   81. 

8t>6  Slru«e,  Dr.  L.  K.  iiberden  poUtiichen  Ven  del  Mittelgiiecbeo.  era.  HOdaktim. 
Si.  Sri, 

887  litunr,  J.  A.  von,  Scbrifieo,  heraaigegeben  Ton  Dr.  H.  Schraiber.  3  bde.  6*0. 
Freiburg.   14>. 

B8S  Uchtwcrl,  U.  G.  Scbriften.    IGno.  mit  1  kapfer.    Halbtmadt.  4: 

889  Paul  Jean  das  Schiinste  und  GediegenMe  am    iriDen  TerKbiedenen  Schriftm. 

6  bdchn.   8to.    Ltipag.    ll. 

890  Schwira,  J.L,D«ikiiurdi;1idtrn  idi  dem  Lebea  eincaGcichiiftiiDannea  Dichtere 

undHumoriilen.     IT  ablbl.   B<o.    Ltiptig,   IOl 

891  Weber.C.  M>riavou,  llinterlauenc  Scbriftvn.     S  (ble.   8>o.  Dradm.  111. 
e9t  Encjclopiidie  derFreimaurereiTonC.Leiiing.    3rbd.  gr.  8vo-  Ltiptit.  ]l. 

893  Schiuid(,Dr.C.  dieKunitHierogljpIieniu  leien.     Irhft.    8io.    Brtitau.  5u 

894  Niebuhr,  B.  G.  Kleine  Schrirtpii.    liie  Sammlung.   gr.  Uro.  Bona.   14l 

B93  Uongellai  (Mme.),  De  I'lnauence  des  Femmea  tor  lei  M icun  el  lei  Deitinies 
del  Nalioni,  lie.     1  toI.  Kto.     Pant.lG>. 

896  Triorophe  de  ['Amoar  *ur  [e  Fanatiinie  et  le  Materialiime.    3  vol.  8*0.    19*.  6d. 

897  ^UTiei  de  F.  D.  Hoffman,  etnia  du  portrait  de  J'aaleur  et  pricMiei  d'on  u>tke 

■ur  la  Tie.  Tom.  I.  S'O.  Parti.  9>.  (To  be  completed  in  10  volt,  pnbliibed 
manihl;.) 

898  Chailei  etSaiiil-Marc-G't(Brdin.  Tableau  I  de  laMarche  et  dei  Progris  de  lal^DgDC 

et  la  Utteralnie  Frinfaiiei  au  XVI.  Siecle.    8vo.  Peru. 

899  Gerfnui,  Graoimaire  de  Ja  Ijuigue  Creeqae  et  de  lei  differeoi  Diolectei.    410. 
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900  PantinI  el  Monaci,  NouTClle  Grammaire  Ilalienne.    Itmo.    Porit.    4a. 

901  Jwrir  de  Midcj.  Atlai  Hiitoriquc  el  Chronologique  dei  Dtteralurei  ancieiuiei  et 

nwdeme*.    LiTraiion  IX.    folio.     Puru.  lOi.  6d. 
90t  FelcU,MelangeidePhilouphie,d'IIi]loirecldeLitetataTe.  4to1.  Bto.  Parii.  SI. 

903  Salguei,  Dei  Emun  et  de*  Prejugti  repandiu  das*  lei  IBme  et  ]9me  SiJcle*. 

f  Tol.  8td.     Pani.    IBi. 

904  Allou,  EiMi  rat  l'Uni<er*aliti  de  la  Langue  Fraiuaiae,  Ice.    Bto,  Peril.    8s. 

905  Calalogue  del  Uttci  imprimies  lar  T^lin,  da  la  Bibliolb^iw  da  Roi.     Tom.  VI. 

Bto.     Parii.  lOa. 

906  ^— ^^^— — ^— — ^— ^— ^—  dan*  lei  BibUotbeqoea  publiquei  et 

puticniiiict.    Ton.  IV.    6*0.    Fin,  lOi. 
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^Iftrciuenieni.     I  toI.  Bto.     Parii.    lOt. 
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Jumimiifif: 

inn  <i(,  341. 

JjnfliMl,  ane  of  tlie  BjnnliiK  tuftoriau, 
■CCOant  of,  SU,  335. 

Agneaitiat,  low  Male  of,  in  Fraoce.  utd 
iu  caiw),  363,  364— aotic«  ai  the  ma- 
del-bnn  of  M.  de  DombMle,  364— lod 
of  iu  iippnneiDenti  id  Tuiou  deput- 

■mmu,  ifr.  sar. 

A\itmit,  •  rtngiou  cetenwnj  of  Ibe 
HwHi,  notice  of,  74. 

AUuHSw,  Emptror  of  Buuw.  uiacdote* 
of,  669— annute  af  bu  cbanctcr.  486. 

Abmaadu  Frnpau  four  1BI9,  critical  no- 
tice* of,  660—661. 

GtrmiM,  for  1S19,  critical  on- 

tioei  of.  669-673. 

.Ikyii^Samt  Miklnj,)  a  Hotigarian  poM. 
•Hcimen  of  tlw  produclMwi  of,  64. 

AtfiiJit  of  lb*  Maijan,  pwuliaritia  of, 
34. 

AKdnamy,  (OraecaL)  hw  character  of 
Sultu  Habraud,  8BS. 

A«t*fiiii.  a  Greek  archiloct,  anacdote 
of,  3SS. 

JmfM,  a  HungaiUn  poet,  notico  uf,  48, 
49. 

Anine  LUauturt  and  LaDgnage,  ancleot 
itata  of,  S,  3— iaprofenMiit  of  AmUc 
HHtattire  onder  tbe  cilipbi  of  tb«  dj- 
nut  J  ^  Ibe  A  baidde*,  5— Gnek  poetry 
wbjr  not  Iranlaled  iiilo  Atatuc,  4— 
CBCouragemeDt  of  Antac  lilentim  bj 
the  UutnifhtaTereigu  of  Spain,  4,  5 — 
ca(ue*of  ilaDon-iTDproTCCDeal,  notnith- 
Manding  it>  wide  diffiuioa,  6 — the  no- 
madic babiti  of  tbe  Arabi,  7 — their 
IcTity  and  abacnoe  of  reflection,  7— llie 
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10— and  of  reOgton,  11, 
-populaiitj  and  peculiar  cbaracte- 
:  of  Aratoc  litcratare,  14,  li — pre- 
valeoca  of  (be  Ai^ac  language  after  ttie 
cMqnest  of  Spain  by  tbe  Uoort,  16 — 
it*  effed*  in  haproring  tbe  vulgir 
poaln  of  tbe  fiee  Spamaida,  17. 
Ango,  (H.)  obaemtkna  of,  an  tbe  real 


!r*,(H.)Il 


eaglDei,  61 
wdnPyrA 


to  aiceDd  Uont  Perdu,  t4e— 148. 
lUatie  SpMtjr  of  Pari*,  praoeedlogi  of, 
3<8. 


flawwjri,  (Jano*,)  a  Uuogarian  poet,  no* 
tioaof,  33. 

Bmmtl,  (I.  F.  I.  dc)  Hcmoiiei  Anec- 
dotiqne*  depnii  ISOA  JDM)u'  en  1813, 
657— hi*  aocoant  of  Ibe  Boonaparle 
bmUj.  669,  660— cbaiactai  of  hi* 
work,  6a7,  658. 

Brnt-nM,  on  tbe  manafactute  of  *aga( 
ftom,  in  Fraace,  368.  393. 

Btratd^i  Spiritual  Sjitem  of  Philotopfaj, 
aoaljlb  ut,  191—193. 

Bernard,  (Doke,)  of  Saie-Wdmar,  notice 
ot  690,  631— and  of  his  Tnjtli  fat 
NuHh  America,  631 — bia  account  of 
Hew  England,  6SI— and  of  iaprove- 
ment*  in  iLe  ttate  <tf  Nvw  York,  63S— 
ooodition  of  tbe  •oaOiem  atalei.  ik  634 
— lUte  of  •ociEt;  at  New  Oikua,  634, 
635— and  at  Htnaooj,  635. 
SC 
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Birmmfi,  (Duid,)  ■ 

Dotk«  or,  SS — (pacinan  of  bif  ca«po- 

•itioat.  1ft. 
Bloi^ui  (Adolpbc.)  HitUiTt  it  VZrftuAm 

itt  PmlwlKbriiidtiNnt  Fnm(HM,&c. 

359 — oonclouoni  of,  reipecdng  prohi- 

biliont,  361. 
Blind  rwtA,  iMwm  On.  061. 
Bouporta  (Louii)  R^WMt  i  Sir  K'ultn- 

5«(t,  597 — ipediDciu  of  tbe  iuignifl- 

ooc;  of  hij  comctiaiu,  S98 — iSOl — ■ 

notice  of  him,  639 — hnnmne  rtnwiriE  of, 


dnlh,«O0. 

Btiupartf.  (NipolcMi,)  extncM  from  Ibe 
procluMtian  of,  to  tbs  Enptluu,  in 
wbich  be  BTOwi  hini«df  a  UoHilBan, 
t7 — uwcdolel  of,  598.  658 — notkci  of 
tbe  BoBiperte  familj,  639,  660. 

Bcokt,  nombel'  of,  in  tbe  Catilogae  of  Ifae 
Mtdudm  Leipilg  Book  Feir,  «B3— 
Domber  af,  pob^bed  in  GemMj  be- 
«  end  ISfiS,  A. 

MOD  tbafraepMsege 
A  b;  Bt>d*  Ibr  the  **Hela 
ofoUnetiom,  t9t,  t93. 

AMwtM-,  (Wilbeha,)  OoiMtfa*  dr  'Cv- 
lA«Mr,  critical  aolloa  of,  663,  666. 

Braagiriorl'i  (Adolpbe,)  NMarite  JtacAfr- 
(Am  mr  J*  F«tt«>  itN  PlanNa,  mpeM  to 
(ba  AcadcmT  of  8ai«iion  ups»,  674, 

Briiiuttif,  (P.  O.)  r<i<Mi  rfoM  (■  Grte, 
197-  diinoter  a<  hij  work,  199— dl*- 
coiarie*  nade  by  hi<B,  940. 

hniae,  (Obartaa.)  a  RDMian  artid,  notioe 
of,  Stl. 

~  '  a  Huoatiaa  peel,  notlte 
lown  of  hif  c 


of,6S— 


CufMnt'a  ajMen  of  iDalaftathn,  analyiis 

of.  1S9— 191. 
CMub,  in  France,  pmenl  itate  of,  368. 
Cmpett,  mannfacnms  of,  kl  Pnaoe,  ac- 

cnanl  of,  Vt6.  STt. 
Cattlt,  degenerate  ftale  «f   the     Flcnch 


OumpMm'i   ScimtMc    GipedWoD    to 

Efypt,  nortce  ot,  M6. 
Charlimtgln,  pohtta  of  leaenHarKC  be- 


tween him  and  tkcEapenr  ncdericll. 
Hf. 

ChoHa  r.  remarfci  on  Ibe  poBcy  of,  T»~- 
obMTTatioiu  on  tbe  ilate  of  ihe  peblic 
mind  after  hii  departure  from  I/iodon. 
86 — B6 — and  on  the  itale  of  partie*  at 
Ibe  doae  of  the  firtt  jear  of  tbe  dvil 
war,  sa— 90, 

Oarlti  if  Aifaii,  wai  of,  with  Conradia, 
King  of  Sicilj.  395,  596— cauaea  bin 
to  be  pat  to  deatb,  396,  M7. 

Otrmtg't,  (ProfcHOr,)  Alammdnii,  mtice 
at,  691. 

CWptiKin',  (J.  da,)  Eatl  Mr  la  Cnotidi- 
tioH  Odt^wrtifiu  da  Pyrtaia,  SfS— 
chancier  uf  hu  work,  MT.    See  Pj/r*- 

CAaaHCol  prodDClioai  of  France,  picaecit 

ttale  of,  39t,  993. 
Chn^ry,  of  Arab  ori^i,  S3 — infUmos 

uf,  661,66). 
Chauiii-Gi»^ifT,QA.\tCim\x  Ac.)  Vaftp 

Ftnpnngw  d)  la  (M»,  197— eharacter 

of  hisMoii,)^.  198. 
CMriHwty,  iBflneHx  ot;  open  fte  H^ 
73 — Ent    intredoction    of,  mlo 


Si.? 

158, 


bit  tatgecli,'  159 — itt  eflccti 
opoa  tb*  Raiuaw  obaracter,  16*. 

GaM)  and  oatchei,  cheap  tnanabclBrc  of, 
la  FrwMW,  991. 

CmliMi  Raeripd,  notioe  of,  68<. 


farefga  juriak,  coneeniing,  4S4 — 437. 
Od^,  qaaalilT  of,  annoajtj  prodocnl  in 

-Cub.,  414. 
Cdmam  (militarr)  of  tbe  Raaaimt,  i»odce 

of,  «83. 
Chbhto*  of  Cuba,  aecoBOt  of,  414—416. 
Ceandia,  Unf  of  Siciij,  adventaraa  dt. 

395,  596-rpM  Id  death  b;  dwriaacf 

Aiijou,  596. 


QtpmAagm,  aooowil  of  ibe  lajal  libmj 
at,  SI>— the  DniTenil;  lilawj,  8)3 — 
the  Ooaea  Ubrarj,  ik  M4. 

Ctpptr  manufacture*  of  France,  pieKiil 
Btateof,3ri,37(. 

Cip<rr^.    See  lAUmry  PrnMrty. 

Cmmi,  auaMitf  sf,  ipan  in  Gfcal  Britain 
and  Fraace,  381 — amauM  of  manabc- 
tnred    Doltoni    reapectiTe); 
from  thote  eoBDtriei,  it. — a' 

nafcotore  in  France,  979— -SBS. 
Cawta,  (Victor,)  poputaril;  of  H 
'      tare*  of,  dSO^aaafrtii  of  hu  C 
PMi«<pM(,  630,  S51. 
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CatMoi,  ■  Hongarbii  pMt,  Mtka  of,  54 
—tptamm  of  hia  c«Bporitiaiu,&5. 

Cats,  Ule  of,  ohm  iMdueonMd,  Wi- 
ld tmpoinacc,  «03  preient  Mate  (4 
llw  Hbtww,  40*— 406— «xMM  at 
Date,  4M,  40r— codMiMtinl  Md  po- 
UMmI  diTWDm,  40r— popuMSoD,  400 
lift  ■ilHii*.  411— prodaoa,  ik — 
pulicubrij  thmt  of  angar  and  ram,  41t, 
41S,  414— coAc,  lohaceo,  and  iodigo, 
414— coiDDKKC,     414— 416— Kienne 

-  and  rapendiliue,  416 — tlB — libenl- 
•entimenU  of  the  iDhabitiiiM  ou  (he 
■abjKt  of  ilnery,  419— reniaiki  on 
tbc  probable  fature  fHs  □(  thb  Uluid, 
4tl — 4t4 — (tale  of  piTtiei  tbera,  415, 

-  4te — obMrfatioaa  mi  iIm  eviU  iiittng 
W  Cuba  from  Ihe  coaliniuDae  of  the 
ti»ffic  in  »!■»»,  4«7 — *S1- 


EX.  fl» 

DHgOMi  (Aadiai,)  a  HMtanao  Ulk*r, 

iwtlceof,48. 
Dmrm,  (DocbeaM  de,)  biogcaphigal  Dotica 

of,  axe. 

PMMTrfT.  (SL)  perikwt  adTcnton  of,  939. 


Emlh,antijat  of  madMBellcal  raeuclKs 
fardetemiiiiDg  ibabgureof,  115 — 141. 

EdialnirgJi  Rtaita,  enon  of,  conoeinmg 
the  aaciMt  FruiaDt,   correctad,  60^ 


K>dni><i,  (Janofc)  a  Hiu^viui  poet,  no- 
tice of,  ud  (peoMMQ  of  his  pcodoc- 
tioiu,  61,  6f  > 

fiKisid,  pnwKU  of  OlicBlal  litenlure 

Srdia),  (Jobo,}  a  Haupmn  poel,  ootice 

of,  *l,  43. 
fiww,  table  of  the  deaeent  of  the  iM< 

nareha  ot,  fiwa  HaioU  Uariagar,  fiBB. 


Dumiraii,  (M.  P.)  Eiw  «r  I'  Jfi«*.de 
b  PMlMpMt  m  fVoww,  185— phn  and 
chuMter  of  hh  mik,  id.— analjiif  of 
hii  view  of  Ibe  theologicil  achoot,  ib. 


rllmd  SJ.WIB  ot  Berard,  191-193— 
andofVifey.lM— 196. 

Dandalo,  (M.)  L<ttm  M  RaaM,  Flunwat, 
V.  316— their  character,  SIT. 

ITArmda,  (Count,)  wiie  advice  of,  to 
Chacles  III.  king  of  Spain,  3(9. 

Dayha,  ■  Hungariio  pnet,  nutice  of,  St. 

iJKafagut,  in  the  frlNan  langnaga,  414. 

Skmmk,  Kteiaiy  iMelligence  from,  3K 
—3*5.  674. 

J}trtit.  (Ttetoire,)  Iimdyeiini  d  f  EMda 
di  r  H«monw,  M«— aUtract  of  hit 
-  Ae«7  of  edncoida,  whh  renarhi,  509 
— «n  Ibe  comlitiitiOD  of  ebwdt.  Ml — 
oa  dbootdi,  61^-S1»— o"  lalaliTe 
ke;a,th— «■  pairing  iiole*,31T — StI 
—on  fundaioeiilBl  beal,  bii,  St3. 

BMrwM,  (Gabor,)  a  Hnnguian  poet,  no- 
tice of,  63— apeclawn  of  hia  oonpoai- 
fioH,S4. 

Donhule,  ( M.  de,)  no**  of  th*  model- 
famof,364. 

>  the  Folte, 


rnllwirnyirr.  (J.  Ph.)  GfwfctcAu  da  Km- 

Mntama  vm  TVdfOWt,  critical  LOtic* 
.  offi6e— «69. 
faJiidi,  ■  BuDgarian  poet,  specimen  of 

tba  co^waiiaD*  o^  46— notioa  of  faiai, 

46. 
fidoMola  LvuM,  (Ibe  GenoeK  Bclrath- 

ed,)  ari tieal  ootke  of,  663—665. 
Figmi  ^tb  £irt^  accomt  >tf  reieardwi 

^e  ....;r.«it  ■nfeihi'rrdtlrlKna  for  deter- 


.tuning  it,  115 — ISl. 
Iba  and  hemp,  qoantitj  of,  cnJumed  in 

rnoce,  379. 
narmtina,  character  of,  317. 
F*rtmM,  (Tarkirii,)  characler  of,  «6. 

JW™'  (A.)  Hiaaut  d>  t  EoU  Peijtaefc- 
MfM.  xnl^*'  »■'<"  '^  6b3^65i. 

fVnn,  lileraij  iatelligcnce  from,  3S5— 
319.  675— 679— lUte  of  artJ  and  ma- 
nafactom  in  Jnact,  363— 303— and 
of  tbe  wine  trade,  636 — 648— e»port» 
■nd  impiBla  of,  394— obaei'atiooi 
thereon.  395, 396— slate  of  propertj, 
397, 398 '—d  of  Ibe  prcKnt  mvtnt- 
n,mi^  399— inlciraune  of  Ihe  French 
■ilk  tbe  Moon  iu  Spun.  IB,  19— Uieir 
ealtintioD  of  Oriental  lileralnre,  S6 
—aocooDt  of  tbcFKuch  Kbooli  of  phi- 
loKipbT  is  the  BioeteeDlb  ceutuiy,  185 
— 196~piogn»  of  th«  Relooution 
3CS 
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ID  Fnoor,  301,  9 
the  Frencfa  pcau*t■u(^  SOS— 306— 
decline  ot  the  French  Unguage  in 
Sweden,  687. 

Frtdtrie  Bortonna,  emperot  of  GenDuji 
ikelch  of  ihe  hiiurj  of,  565—97). 

Fmitric  }I.  emperor  of  Gerauo;,  iketch 
of  Ibe  leign  of,  md  of  hit  w*n  with  the 
pope*,  675 — &9( — ctwncler  of  bit  le- 
pdadn  adudiiiitntian,  SSO — SaS — 
hii  pri*Ue  character,  5M,  5S5— nleath 
of,  S9t. 

F^imitndm,  ituchawDt  of,  to  their  tn- 
cinil  langiMge,  601 — emn  of  the 
EifinbDrgh  Ke*inr  toocemiiig  ibnn 
coireeud,  60S,  604 — Konanl  of  their 
iHigiuge,  60ft— 60B— it!  pecDitaritie*, 


land,  608 — 611^of  their  taw*,  6lt~ 
615^tbe  decalogne  in  Ibe  Frinau  lan- 
guage,   614 ipcdmeiu    of    Friaian 

poetrj,  617—610. 6tB.  6*9— tbiraoter 
of  the  nodem  Friiiani,  6(5,  6S6. 

fritW  Saga,  a  Smedob  poem,  bj  Tefaer, 
analTnt  of,  with  eilntcta,  tj9— tSl. 

fWmturt,  ttate  of  the  maiiur>ctan  of,  in 
France,  388. 


Ganliiiy  of  the  Fvfcaeea,  obaerratiaai  on, 

S91— 154. 
Gtrmmii,  ptograu  of  Oiinital  Uletmlure 

in,  S»— literarj  iateUigeocs  EracB,  3t9 

— S36.  680— 684, 
GloK,  Mate  of  the  mnnofiKtijle  of.  In 

Fntnce,  386,  S89. 
Gnotia  and  their  bierogtvplua,  accoant 

of,  SOB,       '       - 


ropecting,  3S1. 
Grabbt,  <VoD,)  Gr 

319 — obwcratioDi  on  bii  £iuj  on  tlie 

Shakipaare  muia,  StO. 
Grita,    obMrretioD*     on    the   difercnt 

icheme*  fut  reMoriog  thia  conntrj,  ffl6, 

S17— on  the  independence  of,  claimed 

hy  Rowia,  191,  t9t. 
Ortim  IX.  qnairtdt  of,  with  the  empenr ' 

^ederic  II.  5TB,  579— hia  death,  588. 
Gviwt,  (H.)  Hutowe  de  la  KmhdM  wl' 

AwMcTTa,  76 — analjui  of  his  wotk, 

with  ipediBCiia  and  remarki,  78 — 9t. 
Gyiagifm,  (Stephen,)  a  Hnngarian  poet, 

nuttcv  of,  43. 


H. 

Bardaatt    tBannbdarei,    atale    t<,    h> 

France,  370,  371. 
Snmt,  deaoipliDO  of  the  d^  of,  4M. 

40^-4ti  p^alalion,  406. 
Oqdn,  anecdote  of,  507,  note. 
Htbtmtrat,  (W.)  SiMwurtnt  Iditimmm 

AuaUtvn  Cbmsttnm,  notice  of^  311. 
Hmry  Saafi,  ItodmTe   of  Tbanin^ 

elected  emperor  3  Germany,  S91-~4b 

■holt  leign,  i6. 
Htxamttti  venei,  in  vaiknu  langnagea, 

apecimeiu  of,  41,  note. 
IfHiiirieiu  id  Fiieiland.  notice  of,  608— 

611. 
Balm. 


their  pingran  lo  imperial  power,  S6S — 
nign  of  Frederic  Barbaraua,  565 — 57t 
—of  Fndoric  IL  575--59t— of  Man- 
fred, king  of  Sidlj,  593— 59S-~iif 
CouradiD,  595—597. 

annariua,  pope,  condoct  of,  towards  the 
emperor  Frederic  U.  ST7— 578. 

tfortinifiHnil  ^igefaMf  of  Faitt,  pnceedfaiga 
of  675. 

HmMA,  (Aleundie  de,)  Eaij  BtStijut 
mr  eUe  it  (Ma.  400— hji  penood 
■drentaraa  with  U.  BoupUnd,  480— 
cbaracta  of  dw  woric,  4SI,  433.  See 
Caia. 

Himgmy,  aettlentent  of  the  Magyan  in, 
19— akelch  of  their  langoage,  31—38 
— and  Kterar;  biatory,  39 — 75 — loiTal 
of  HuDgaiian  litcntnie,  75. 

Him.  noiice  of,  30. 


I. 

Ifar,  ttar  of  Rnnla,  telgo  of,  156 — ana- 
lniiaflJkE9adMgiaaf'Jgar,anaDCM0 
Roatian  poem,  183, 184. . 

India,  obMrration*  on  the  poanbla  iow- 
mim  ot,  h;  Riuuo,  194, 19&. 

^Mount  ill.  accMaioo  of,  to  the  panliG- 
cale,  573 — hia  l;rana;  orer  the  iok- 
retgn*  of  Europe,  it.— Thia  eibita  to 
ptOBOla  the  aupremoc;  of  the  Boaiih 
*ee,574. 

bapotM  IV.  elected  pope,  589— oooiTnet 
■  oonncil  at  Lyona,  ik — hia  cociiJBet 
towardi  Ibe  emperor  Fiodeaic  IL  990 
— whoM  he  depoaea,  5S1. 

Irrimd,  intrigtie  of  TTrconosI,  fur  making 
ttut  Iiland  a  pionnoe  of  France,  lOt, 
— character  of  the  Iriah  in  North  Aon* 
Tica,  633, 634. 

Ires  BMnnbetare,  in  Freoca,  itale  of  369, 
970 — it*  progreta  during  the  war,  639, 
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640— bravy  dudci  on  iron '  Imported 
mu  Pruce,  inJurkMi  lo  Iter  wine  trade, 
64*— ft*5. 

Italy,  litcrarv  intelligCDce  from,  336— 
838.  6B4,  '685. 

Imk  III.  tsar  of  Rimii,  reign  of,  166. 

IV.  ■npcimu  e«rl j  reign  of,  167 — 

■CcooBt  of  the  cnieJiin  labiequentlj 
perpetraled  bj  btni,  167— 177— h» 
BulleT  of  bi)  inn,  17B— dcMb,  179— 
otMenatioM  on  bi*  reign,  ISO. 


Ihe  throne  of  England,  93 — hii  motirra 
lor  lunuDoning  ■  pidianient  lo  meet,  96 
— lie  accepts  pecuniary  aid  from  Louii 
XIV.  a.— hi)  tnalncnt  of  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  97 — hi>  inridious  attempt 
lo  introduce  popcrj.  98 — inatancri  of 
hii  leal  for  poperj,  100— proof*  that  be 
foresaw  and  prepared  for  a  itmggle 
wilb  hi)  English  lubjrcK,  101 — and 
that  be  entered  into  conspiraciei  againit 
the  life  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  103— 
107. 

Jajdei,  (Gilbert,)  FHacA<  Rgmleryi,  60t 
— biographiad  notice  of,  £16— sp«a- 
meiu  of  bii  poemi,  tnnslalcd  into  Sag- 

'   lisb,  617— 6S0. 

JewtUtry,  Hale  of  tbe  minafacture  of,  in 
France,  391. 

JongUun  or  JtiggUn,  in  the  elerenlb  miu 

Jiutia,  on  tbe  detrau  ei  the  adnuniiU*- 
lion  of,  in  England,  47t — 476. 


Jbrmn,  (H.)  HiMoirt  dt  rfixpirv  dc  b 
Srait,  1 48— mMenali  collected  b;  him 
fiir  bii  work,  149— nccoant  of  ill  me- 
mrkip,  IW— See  Ruma. 

Kaimcr},  a  Hongarian  poet,  notice  of. 


SO— St. 
JCis.  (Jaira 


.  ipedmen  of  hu  compoiitioni. 


)  a  Hnng 


B^aiady,  (Alexander  and  Cfaarfei,)  Han- 

guian  poeti,  notice  of,  aild  ipedoien) 

of  their  works,  59—61. 
Xsl«iy,  (Ttnoct,)  K  HuDgarho    poet, 

ipedmen  of,  6?,  63. 
KutokiAt,  (General,)  uMCfotei  of,  50S. 
KoKgmtm't  edhion  of  Ihe  Anntdi  of  Ta- 

b«ri,  dbUm  af,  344. 


««7. 

Id  Pima,  (Marqnit,)  TraUi  dt  Mtmiiftu 
Csteu,  tome  T.  Ill — importance  ofthta 
work,  it. — its  plan.  111 — notice  of  hi* 
reaeiTcbei  on  determining  tlio  figure  of 
the  earth,  IIB— 111— hi*  theory  of 
tnolecalar  attraction,  III- 118— hit 
solution  of  tbe  problem  of  the  tides, 
1(9—133 — on  the  pteceision  of  tbe 
equinoie*,134 — theory  oftbe  pianola  ry 
pertorbatioM,  135 — 138 — on  Ihe  mo- 
tions of  the  lecaadar;  planets,  particD' 
latl;  of  Ihe  moon,  lS9—14t— import- 
ance of  hii  disCDieriei  and  latioun  in 
■dtancing  malhemalical  knowledge, 
143 — 145 — biogiapbical  notice  of  l» 
Place,  146—148. 

ZdBd,  (Arcbhisfaop,}  character  of,  81. 

Lact  of  the  ancient  Ruiuans,  eitrKli 
fron,  161,  t6t— of  tbe  Jfriiian*.  ac- 
count of,  611-615. 

Lead  Danobictnrei  of  France,  preaent 
slate  of,  371. 

Ltvllm  raanoficlnre  of  Fiance,  pieieiit 
sMie  of,  393. 

Iii!|i*latiiin,  genenl  prindplei  of,  438, 499, 
dnij  of  a  legislator  in  defining  and  ob. 
aerriog  tbe  distinclion  between  the  se- 
veral branches  of  sorerdgo  authority, 
44d,  446— obseriatiaiu  on  the  nature 
of  law  itself,  with  reference  to  the  prin- 
ciplei  to  be  obserred  in  its  construction,  . 
447,  448 — on  tbe  non-retro^ctirity  of 
a  law,  440. 449 — anifmnity  in  opera- 
tion an  essential  character  of  a  law,  449, 
450 — 45t — particularly  in  it*  applica- 
tion to  indindoal  cases,  451—453— 
nece*s[ty  of  uniform  publicity  of  pro- 
cedure, 4A3.  454 — and  of  anifarurily 
of  decision,  454,  455— in  what  maoner 
the  intenention  of  a  supreme  court 
ought  to  be  intiodoced  and  regulated, 
455,456. 

libnrio  at  Copenhagen,  aocoont  of,  9tf 

.     —314. 

lima  mimifactuTe,  In  France,  present 
state  of,  379— effects  of  the  increased 
dntieson  foreign  linens  imported  into 
France,  upon  her  wine  trade,  645. 

LUtmy  InltUima  trom  Denmark,  3X1 — 
»5.  e74^Ptance,  315-319.  675— 
679— Cermiuy,  319-336.  6S0— 6S4 
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—Id];,  336—306.  6B4,  CBS— ibe 
Nclberlanda,  338.  685— RouU  and 
MnMl,999— Ml.  660— Sprin.Stf— 
Sweden.  34«.  6BT,  68S— SwltMrliod, 
343.  6eS— £90— Inlelrigenre  mpect- 
hig  OrlenUl  IKcnrnre,  343.  344. 690— 


Hunbnrgb,    Teipecling,  335— of  dn- 
mttic  latban  in  Roiri*,  339— -In  Su«- 
CobargGoib*.  680. 
Litlugr^iy,  proglcM  of.  In  Pnuloe,  394. 


HicAiiMnf,  Inpraitment  of,  (■  Pnnce, 
ffS— 874. 

Uagyan,  ■  Hangarian  nation,  drigln  of, 
I^ — their  langiugB  and  manneis  deejity 
roMed.  SO — 33 — pMnUiritin  ef  tba 
Magyar  alphabet,  34 — and  linguoge, 
35,36 — rimlecH,S6— character  of  the 
poeny  erf  the  Magyars,  38 — potlcei  of 
tbeir  principal  poeK,  with  ■pcoimeni  of 
Iheir  ptodortions.  39— 6»~dra)na,  69, 
TO — periodiealliterttBTT,?!— Briiem- 

'  Het,  ri — principal  hiitoncal  warki  n- 
latiDB  to  them,  71,  73 — maniiert  and 
religion  of  the  early  Hagyan,  74— hfc 
Snnice  of  Chrigtlanily  among  them. 75. 

HUawilt  the  reigning  raltaa  of  Tarkey, 
anecdotes  and  character  of,  tB8~t90 
— difficottlei  under  whtch  be  laboim 

-   tn  hii  war  wMi  Runli,  195. 

MaUath't  (Count,)  hiitory  of  the  Hlg- 

'    jtn,  character  of,  73. 

BfalltM  language.  obwrraHon)  on.  StI. 

Uanfnd,  king  of  Sicily,  iketch  of  Ibe 
reign  of,  39t— 594. 

HaBu/aclxra)  of  Francf.  aecnnt  af,  369 
—particularly  those  of  iron,  ib.  JTO — 
•(eel  and  hardware,  3T0.  371 — lod 
copper,  S71,  371 — lead,  zinc,  and  pla- 

"  Una,  371 — mwbinei,  3TS,  374— wool- 
len*, 574— 378— carpet*,  378,  377— 
fineni,  879— cottons,  379— 3B4— silk, 
384— 3B7— lace,  386— familare,  i6.— 
glaM,  38S,  3H9 — porcrluo,  390— lur- 
gioil  and  mathematical  instmnienig,  ib. 
— clocko  and  watches,  S9I — jewellery, 
991 — nasicai  loMraments,  39t — che- 
mical preparations,  ib,  393 — tables  of 
the  itaiinnfactDrea  eiportcd  from  France 
and  from  the  British  empre  in  18t6, 
394~rein«rks  thereon,  S95. 

JUonmd'i  (M.)  BiUto(«a  Patrorckirta, 
critical  notice  of.  679, 

MrinWIsn,  analysis  of  H.  Cibants's 
mtentof,  189— 191. 


MM0r.  (Juqtet.)  HI 
307 — «(Ulyht  of  bb  work.  SOS,  309. 

Uatthea  Cairbnu,  king  of  Himgii^,  spe- 
dmen  of  tha  poetical  compoiitioBS  of, 
39 — his  encooragement  at  Btentnte, 
40. 

Umrs,  (F.  A.  J.)  Hkuirr  dt  b  AapIb- 
Mm  (b  1688,  n  Angleltm,  93— mMc- 
riali  ooHected  by  him,  9^-bis  accoasl 
of  TyreonncI'*  inlrigDc  to  make  Iretand 
a  proflirce  of  Wince,  IOC — uid  of 
James  ll.'s  conspiracies  to  mnrdntho 
Prince  of  Orange,  104, 105—107. 

lUtUing,  (M.)  V^Bifagi  Fittoreapi*  daub* 
Pyrftita  Frmfaim,  I?4 — chancier  of 
his  work,  ai7.     See  Pyraiaa. 

Jfftolt  impoited  into,  and  exported  from, 
France,  in  lBt6,  373. 

Miair,  ( j.  D.)  Inililulufti  Jiuftctiara  dt 
f  Eurift,  4S3— obsenations  of,  on  the 
general  subject  of  legislation,  45S,  439 
-Die  of  altering  eiisting  tawi.  US,  443 
— on  the  instituliaD  of  a  new  magis- 
tracy, designated  by  tbcnameof  Muuv 
tere  Public,  458,  459— analysis  of  bis 
observations  on  ''  Instruction  pteala- 
ble."  460,  461— ou  the  qnaliHcatioiii 
and  fuDcIions  of  jnries,  461,  463 — (67 
— DtUily  of  ad*oca»ei,  468,  t69—ptt- 
per  basis  of  all  plans  of  legal  niono, 
469— 4T1. 

JSichaad,  (M.  L.  G.)  Bir^nip&tt  Umtr- 
mlU,  notice  of,  655—657. 

iiiUtaTti  Ormgih  of  Ruiua  and  Turkey, 
comparatiTe  view  of,  133, 184. 

MulEeuiiir  oMraeliDii,  account  of  Ld  Place's 
tbeoty  of,lZl— lis. 

Jtoon  in  Spain,  patrons  of  Arabic  liten- 


4.  S— 


e  of  tl 


Uoguage  in  that  conntry  afler  ibdr 
concpiest  of  il,  16^-its  effects -in  im- 
prOTiiig  the  mlear  poetir  of  the  free 
Spaolardt,  17— beneBdal  in&Dcnce  of 
Ihc  Moon  on  the  mannera  and  litera- 
tim of  Eorope,  11-^93 — deatrooion 
of  the  writings  of  the  Moon  in  Spain, 
14. 

Jnuiar"!  coDtction  of  Itdian  songi,  nMke 
of,  337. 

tSn^fot  tnstraments,  state  of  the  maon- 
factarc  of,  in  Fmice,  391. 


HatimaSltt,  praceedlnga  of  the  aodely  af, 

680. 
ytOarliBidt,   hterary   IntelligeDce   froD, 

338.685. 
New  England,  present  Hate  of,  631. 
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Nmt  JfanMy,  mM  of  todaty  at,  636. 

Xho  OrbMt,  Mte  of  locietj  U,  6S4,  CM . 

TVdB  fork,  n[Nd  inipnrauMUitf  in  the 
■Uteof,  633. 

Nidulai,  cmperoi  of  Buuii,  militarj  force 
of,  SU,  «34— probihle  iuae  of  bu  wk 
wilh  Tarkey,  tW.  f  90— nuare  of  bit 


p4>JaM,(J.  IL)aiUMtiM  dahmtlU- 

riHam,  notice  of,  3S5,  9t6. 
f  aril,  prawM  lUte  of   the    proteMtot 

ctmrdm  uid  eslBbliiliiBenli  »t,  304^ 


lore  of  affur*,  «9S— 900. 
WutaU,  (Rer.  Dr.)  Uibmc  lo  the  ■hidot; 

of,  6B>. 
2tfiMuifCr,(ReT.  Dr.)bSogi*phinl  Dotice 

of,  336. 
KJmk,  (FrofeMor)  Pitnf!«ta  5urana, 

notice  of,  687. 


McooBt  of  )hi  further 

the  enipenir.  BOS. 
01^,  regent  of  Biinia,  deith  of,  1S6. 
CU^,  GooierNon  of.  to  Chrkdinily,  157. 
Oyiiithum,  or  eelect  Mmi  of  the  eOTe- 

nigm  of  Ruiie,  ori^  end  (oriMtloD 

of,  171. 
Oplioel  ItHlraiMDta,  iBpHwed  nunorec- 

tura  of,  in  Fruce,  891. 
OnKgt.  (Wilfiem,  Prince  o^)  iwtfee  of 


*.ll.' 


:iM  afteind  hi)  IM 


103—107— eSret  of  tba  priao^i 

ing  in  Kigltod,  110,  111. 
Orni,  >  IlyDgarien  poet,  notice  of,  46. 
Otintat  Uttrmtvn,  cnlliTellOD  of,  ia  Itdiy, 

Si — in  EnglMWl,  tS — in  OrriDanj,  >b. 

— in  France,  tfi— iittdligeBee  reapect- 

■ng  iu  profian,  343,  S«4.  690— «9C. 


Pttirjiurgk,  pi 


liagiof  dw  nidnritty 


of,  339,  340. 

PAilntpty,  di^Rient  tobooli  of,  in  fruce 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  185 — aoaly- 
HI  of  the  tbeolopcil  tchool  of,  tS6~ 
187— of  the  ajilem  of  miterialiMi  of 
M.  CabaoH,  189— 191— the  ipiritaal 
inteiM  of  Berard,  191—103—  and  of 
Virdj,  193— 196. 

P^,  nnmber  ef,  killed  annuJIy  in  Fraace, 
366. 

PbtuO,  on  the  pertnrbaiioDi  ef,  13S— 


Odtaa,  tcbool  for  Orieolal  langngat 
blished  at,  69t. 

OghM,  (Michel,)  JIanne  nr  la  Palagiu, 
477— after  the  fiUI  of  Poland  I>a  retires 
to  Vedee,  481.— goes  to  CooMintinople 
and  trin  to  interert  the  Poite  in  behalf 
of  the  Polei,  483 — writn  to  Bona- 
parte, 483 — retom*  lo  Poland,  ib.~ 
eoea  lo  Pari),  JA. — lo  Rnstia,  484 — to 
IlBly,  485,  486— reriiiu  Parii,  468 — 
*unoo*  iolervlev  iiUh  Dotoc,  489— 
Ttlamt  to  Runia,  491 — conieriation 
■ilh  the  cmpenir  Alaiander,  it,  49t — 


paiticniarly  of  the  n 

PUati,  oburratiaai  on  tl 

nuletef,  677— 67B. 


PoMnf  of  the  Magyar*,  character  of,  38— 
aolicai  of  Ihrar  priDcipal  poets,  atlh 
■peeJmeDa  of  tiieir  eocnpOBliiHia,  99 — 
69— of  the  wcienl  Rauiana,  1B8— 
184. 

Pelimd,  ikeld)  of  the  old  gofeiraem  of, 

478,  479— «aDHi   of    its  diiaalalioo, 

479,  480— duplicity  of  Rotiaparte  to> 
marda  Ihit  coDotry,  487 — aketohof  the 
evinu  which  threw  the  doohy  of  War- 
•Bo  into  the  hande  of  Alaiander,  496— 
499— gallant  condnet  of  dte  Palai  in 
ttw  aernce  of  NapokoB,  500—  pOKnt 


i,an(lPNf 


kiBgdon  of  Poland,  M 

tluua  parti  which  rami 

with  the  Rotiian,  Aaii 

•iui  dominioni,  505,  506. 
PetyUchac  tekail,  at  Peru,  account  of, 

653,654. 
Pipulittim  of  Torkay,  484,  noU~af  tha 

Hatana,  406— of  the  iilaod  of  Cuba, 

408— obaetvaiioo*  Ihareon,  409,  410. 
PDreeloH,  prcafnt  atate  uf  iIm  mannhc- 

tnre  of,  in  France,  390. 
FnifumUt,  (F.  C.  H.  L.)  Vavaii  dam  b 

Grin,  197— character  of  hu  work,  tOl 

— ifutance  of  his  want  of  judgment, 

101— anecdote  ot  Lord  Bynw,  t04— 

106 — dalactioa  of  kmoc  of  hii  bltudan, 

fl06 — *11 — accoaat  of   hi*  iMenlew 

with  Ali  Bey,  tit— ttS. 
nweeuun  of  iIm  eqniiMne*,  obaenatini* 

on,  133, 134. 
I^l9«t«f,  obaerMtism.  «n  tlie  ilala  of,  in 

Franca,  397, 398. 
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«,  (VnMh,)  pragrew  of  tb«  Be- 
li>nn*liaa  among,  SOS.SOS — ibrir  pra- 
*eDl  lUle,  909,  304.  306— Mcoonl  of 
.  the  proloAABt  churcbei  uid  «iUh]uh- 
menu  at  Fuii,  304— S06— govennneiil 
■Ud  lituig;  ef  tbe  French  piolnUtiU, 
306,307. 

PrMMfci  Itagamge,  arigtn  of,  17,  IS. 

Pnuia,  Jilwnlll7  uf  the  king  uf,  6AI — 
•*Mit  of  the  Fruuiiu  naiTcniiiea,  &. 

esf. 

FsOMdy  of  the  f  :hurdi  of  Englud,  ob- 
umliuH  on,  303,  S0«. 

PuUkstum  on  the  CcolinenI,  lUl  of  Ibe 
pnncipt],  ftuB  May  to  Aiigiut,  lEIse, 
341— 358— (Dd    from    September 


1,  M8,  n9— their  height,  tl9. 
tSi,  133 — direction  tnd  eiteal  of  Ihs 
TiJIiei,  319-231— buiu  found  in 
Ibeie  Tillfe*,  t30.  ISI— pictuetque 
wpect  of  tbe  CatU|oa,  S33~de*cr>p- 
(ioD  of  the  Col  de  k  Perche,  S34,  333 
■ — p*u>g<  of  ■  daogeroiu  pott  or  pui, 
>36 — lOCOUiitoF  the  Mungilen  in  the 
Hlle^  of  Cirol,  236,  S^— uuree  of 
tbe  nTcr  Guonpe,  tSt — aficouil  of  the 
WDtnl  or  high  Pjireoee*.  >38 — daa- 
neroiu  ulTtiitiire  of  M.  DumiuU,  139 
reseuchei  of  M.  Ruuood  in  tbe  Pjrre- 
DMi,  S40, 141— HCDut  of  M.  Arba- 
nere't  luccewful  ■iieiD|il  to  atoeiid 
Uoiit  Perdu,  S4i— S48— outioe  of  ts- 
u  Fict,  in  tbe  ceiitraJ  F^rcnan,  148, 


I,  150 — puticulul; 
in  their  geoiogical  conitiuetioii,  151 — 
154. 


QaartMiCMUiCOoditiuaof,  *l  New  Orteuu, 
.   634,635- 

QwOnnBHii.  (CiTilier,)  JlJnmriii  Mie 
-  JDu«  ^icilM,  notice  of,  684. 


Bwlinr,  ■  BuHgarian  poet,  notice  of,  tad 
ipecimeii  of  tu)  campoiitioiu,  46,  47> 

B^itf,  a  Hungarian  puet,  notice  uf,  49. 

AuHmd,  (M.)  DOlice  of  tbe  reiearchei  of, 
in  ttaePvreiM»t,S40,  Ml. 

ILnmtr,  (Fredericli  Ton,)  Gachichte  Jer 
Hciiiulauffai,  56E>-laboiioui  rcKarchn 
of,  and  prepsrationi  br  bii  wortii  t>60 


— iBportaDM  of  the  period  eoaipnied 
ID  i^  ib.  561,  569— chancier  af  hit 
iroA,56S,  56*. 
R^anaatiat,  progicu  of.ia  Fnace,  301, 

303. 
Bsligien  at  tbe  Magjm,  notice  uf,  74. 
BoM,  (M.)  Miai4  it  Pmih*  tX  Sco^ 

tnrt,  critical  notice  of,  651. 
iiesMiu  of  the  i)le  <A  Cuba,  416 — tl8. 
IUm,  (Jacotak;,)  Hitfgtn  Uadant  6t  la 
Grini,   197 — bia    qnalificatknu  a  an 
biitoiian,  116 — hii  auxMOt  of  tbe  ori- 
gin of  dK  dragoman*  or  inteipreten 
to  the  Forte,  IIB,  tl9— utd  of  Loid 
fijron.  no— Its— otacmliom  on  hi* 
work,  113. 
JIw,  (J.  M.  F.)  LinrgM  da  Ee^m£t- 
't  ia  FrmMCi,  301 — plan  and 
of  bii  work,  306,  307. 
Bwue  WKTipdni,  tmnalatisn  of.  674. 
ilnriA,  the  fint  foreragn  of  Roiiia,  reip 

of,  153. 
Bwna,  acconut  of  tbe  aztdent  inlidiitanli 
of  151— 155— ori^  of  the  dbbb  £u- 
tiatu,  151,  151,  notB— Uats  of  thii 
country  in  the  aiolh  centivy,  155 — 
Rurik,  a  Scandinavian  cbiet  the  first 
•overcign  of  Dortbmi  Ruaua,  ik — leign 
of  Igor,  156 — couTeison  of  bii  widow 
Olga  to  cbri)tiaoily,  157 — niga  of 
VUdimir,  157  —  dnwMtwno  wiiidi 
ied  himtobeoaiieachritliaii,158,159 
— hii  method  of  conTeniiiK  bi*  uib- 
Jccti  and  of  deitroiii^  papoiim,  159, 
160 — remaiki  ou  hi*  govenuuent,  160 
— extract*  frooi  the  tirttcodeof  written 
law*  in  Ruaiia,  161,  161 — efFecu  of 
cLriitianitj  upon  the  Ruuian  charac- 
ter, 161 — iDTBiion  and  domioalioii  of 
the  Tartan  in  Ruiua,  163,  1 64 — Male 
of  Rutua  during  tbig  peiiod,  165 — reign 
of  Ivan  m.  who  threw  off  the  Tanar 
yoke,  166 — anipiciuu*  comroeooeoenl 
of  the  icign  of  Inn  IV.  161—tccaaTit 
at  the  crueJtie*  lubnequeoily  perpe- 
trated by  him,  167 — 177— he  murden 
hi*  MM,  178 — hi*  death,  179 — remark* 
ou  bi*  rdgn,  IHO — ilate  of  society 
autong  the  eariy  Boiaiani,  181, 181 — 
their  fanenl*,  181 — snaly*!*  of  lAa  £i- 
psdJtKH  if  Igor,  an  ancient  Rutuan 
poem.  18^,  184 — military  farce  of  Rut- 
■ia,  189, 184 — obaenalioDSon  tbe  pro- 
bable iutwof  1^  war  with  Turkey.  185 
— 190— and  on  the  consequence*  which 
may  reuilt  from  it,  190 — on  Ibe  inde- 
pendence of  Greece  ai  demanded  by 
Buitia,  191, 191— on  the  free  ^aagr 
of  tbe  Boipborug,  dcoHuidod  by  Ruisia, 
for  Tcuel*  of  kU  natioiu,  191,  V93— on 
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(h«  ocw  dcnnoNkm  of  boBuduie*  pn 
Um  Cwic*u*d  frouticT.  t93 — tS>6 — w> 
iIm  iiideDiDitj  claimed  tot  the  upeDiei 
of  Dm  "«.  t96, 897— «iid  on  lb*  policy 
which  olhet  £iiropeui  lUWs  would  be 
wuTuiIh)  ui  Bikiplinji  t ■"-  " — '- 


Saeg,  (Silrettra  d«,)  Chmtmmohie  Jnitt. 
1 — .iti  plan,  f(i,  S7— oixerolioiu  oB  it, 
27,  IB. 
Scoil,  (Sir  WJter,)  pettj  con«ctlon»  of 
hu  Ufg  of  NapolrOD,  by  Loula  Bona- 
parte. 597—599. 
Stmpm,  (M.)  CmuiibraCiiHU  ntr  la  emm 
it  l»  Grondmr  «(  d»  In  Dmdtaa  4*  la 
Umanitit  StpngnU,  311— «ual^M  of 
liii  work,  a.  Sii,  313— obsemUouon 
it,  313,  31^ 
StaeOfga,  (M.  de,)  lo  ittiirt  Blurt  Ja 
runs,tB4— cbinclcraftbewtuk,30t. 
SceTHrfay. 
Shai^ianmaida,  obMrratioD*  on,  3S0. 
Silk  Twnufactura,  in  Fnnce,  ptescnl  >Ute 
of,  304— table  of  the  qnantii;  of,  ex- 
ported ban  Tnact  ia  1S16, 386— and 
sf  Britiab  numofacUired  ailki,  exported 
10  Fnnce  and  tbe  Cut  Iniia  in  18tT, 
387. 
Slaviry,  liberal    MDiinenu   coDceming, 
pi«TaleQt  in  tbe  iaie  of  Cuba,  419— 
evils  rndting  their,  fiom  ihe  con^a- 
■nce  of  tbe  tnCc  in  ilavct,  41? — 131. 
Slaa,  or  utdenl  inhabitant!  of  Rauis, 
BccoDDl  of,  151—153 — their  fbrni  of 
gOTemment,  154. 
5*n«ly,  (tale  of,  among  Ibe  incient  Rdi- 

siani,  181,  IBl, 
SmIut,  (A.)  SiBtaliqiu  du  Eftixi   Rt- 
Jarmiei  d»  Fmnca,  30t— plu>   of  bit 
woik,  SO*— bi«  account  of  tbe  Pro- 
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atm/ard,  (Eod  of,)  ekuwler  «[,  M.  06. 
Sugar,  .loceeaifiil  prodDce  of,  ftain   Ibe 

beet  root,  io  Fnacm,  366— «biec*atMiu 

itwmMi,  393— qoanlllie)  c^  Wm|  India 

lugai.conaumed  in  India,  431, 431— on 

Ihe  manubcture  of  logar  in  Ihe  itk  of 

Coba,  413,  413. 
Sahm'i  hiitor;  of  DeomBrk,  notice  of,  StS. 
5«rgii»l  iHiniRKst),  ioproaed  maoufac* 

tura  ui;  in  Fnnce,  39U. 
Sirttbn,  Ulenr;  inulUgence  frosh  34ii, 

687,688. 
SuiturlBod,  liteiar)  iplelUgeiwefroB.  343, 

688—690, 
Siabd,  (Datid,)  a  Uo^jarian  pqet,  noto 

0^49. 
,  (IjuIo,)  a  HuDgariaa  aut^Qr,  notice 

of,  53. 
Sierm,  (PU,)  a  Unngirian  fiott,  ifticl' 

men  of,  63, 


Pari*,  304— 306. 
^pain,  obmraliona  on  Ihe  early  biatory 
of,  311,  3ll— ill  atale  from  tbe  reign 
of  Philip  IE.  to  that  of  Chailet  IL  3lf , 

913 — duiing  and  lubaeqaentlj  to  llial 
of  Philip  V.  313— importanl  adyice 
giTCn  lo  Charka  III.  3«9~lilertry  in- 
telligetice  fiom  Spain,  341. 

Sbniua  glur,  reiiied  manDfactDie  of,  in 
Fiance,  389,  390. 

SUam,  eipanu*e  force  of,  335 — on  the 
InTentor  of  iteam  enitiao,  679 — price) 
of  aleam  ea^nei  in  France,  37S. 

StcrtbiCi  iragMly  of  "  La  Veitile,"  noiice 
of,  337. 


Tartan,  account  of  Ibe  ioTUion  and  do- 
nnoa&in  of  Ruama  by,  163—165— 
tb«r  yoke  tfajowa  off  tfylnanlU.  166. 

Tigur,  (Ewusa,)  LegMid  «f  Frilhiof, 
anolyaii  of,  with  tianaUMd  niiii  iiiiiii. 
(59—181. 

Thtatt*.  Unuadan,  notica  of,  69, 70. 

TUa,  leieaMAei  of  Nev.toD  and  other) 
couceming  tbe  theory  of,  119 — analjM) 
of  L<  Place')  pfvbtem,  ISO— 133. 

Tebaca/,  quantity  of,  piadoced  in  Caba, 
414. 

TrMund,  (Eopin  <^,)  hiitorical  aotiee 
of,  667,  668. 

TmubttdaiiTt,  origin  of  the  language  of. 


Tio-A))!,  popnUtioD  of,  tB4,  n 

force  of,  184— obalade)  preaeotod  hy 
its  natural  and  artificial  defenoes  to  an 
iniading  army,  )8»— (88— difficoUiei 
noder  which  the  pteaeni  aullan  Hab- 
nnd  labonra,  SB5— anecdolei  and  oba- 
racter  of  bio,  fBB— 190— probable 
iMoe  of  the  war  with  Runa,  (90— oh- 


may  reiult  from  il,  (90— (9r— and  on 
the  policy  which  other  Earopeaa  ataiea 
would  be  wiiranted  in  adopting,  198 
—300. 

Tjuaany,  pnient  Male  of,  317. 

TtfrnHDul,  iulrifpia  of,  for  miking  Ireland 
a  province  uf  France,  101. 


Univrnitin  e(  the  Uagyat),  o 
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idlngi  of  the  Uni»e™t¥  of 
pBtenhurg,  359,  3*0 — nomber  of  ilo- 
deoti  In  the  Spuiiih  ItniTcnitiei,  341 
-^  tba  Pnuu4n  Vnirenitiea,  6B1, 681. 


of  hi«  cooTenian  to 
Chriitimlli,  158,  ia9~hls  nwthodor 
con»«tingliii  tnbjects  and  of  dcMroj- 
■og  PigMriim,  159, 160 — ohserratiaii 
on  hii  govemnent,  160. 

'    1  pO«t,  notice  of. 


Fan  itr  VtUTi  lift,  aoHce  of.  SIB. 
.    Vamia,  (M.)  GnXHKtiai  MIt  Umgua 
MaiUK,  Doiice  of,  3»,  311. 

r<n^^,  (Fetnici,)  ■  Hunnrian  peti, 
Dotice  of.  Mid  ipediDeD)  of  bit  cornpo- 
Ntioni,  95,  56. 

rUwf,  Hennirei  de,  5«— ehimrtw  of 
them,  ib.  M3 — hiitb  uid  nrlj  rogoe- 
lin  (rf  Vl(lo<:q,  5tS,  5H — juiiw  a  cou- 
ple of  mouDtcbanbt,  5(5,  516 — enten 
the  »nny,  5*8— ^oins  n  company  of 
tvindleti.  5(9 — hit  hiir-bnadih  eicepe 
from  the  nuillotlne,  519, 530,  531— «d- 
Tcnt^rM  in  a  gaming  hoaK,  53(— juina 

■  company  of  iwindicrt,  533— aud  of 
gjpaln,  535 — is  hnprijoneit,  5S6 — 
joiiu  ■  conpanj  of  «magglera,  537 — 
Ihrir  ■dfeniurei,  ib.  538,  539— con- 
deannl  lo  the  galleyi,  539— dncrip- 
lion  of  the  departure  ulfl  trpatiD«nl  of 

■  chain  of  galley.iliTei.  540—544— 
effect!  h»  CKape,  545,  546 — hii  tub- 
W(|uent  romMilic  wJientutM,  54T — ii 
condemned  to  (he  galleji  at  Toulon, 
948 — eflecta  hii  eacape,  548 — become! 
Camecled  with  (he  police  at  Ljoni, 
549— BdrenlDm  at  Boiilosi^e,  550— ii 
conGhed  in  the  priaon  of  La  Force,  *t 
I^r!«,  551 — on  hii  libertlion  brcornet  ■ 

3)y  and  agent  of  the  pulire,  ii. — anco 
Dlci  of  htadliguianand  adTenturea  in 
diii  capacity,  55t — 557  — Ilia  preaenl 
Dccapalion,  598. 

Vig»y,  (Le  Cimte  de.)  Cinq  Man,  amUy- 
li.  of,  314— 316. 

FtMa,  diieour^iementa  in  die  cultora  of, 
in  France,  365,  366. 

Pinfe,  (Benedek,)  ■  Hongarian  poet,  no- 
tice of,  54. 

Virty'i  !^pi^ltuai  Svtteni  of  Fhikwiph?, 
anal™  of  193-^1 96, 

FbtbiM-.tiar  of  Itonla,  reign  of,  157  — 


W. 

WtuB  Mmuo,  notice  of  the  mini  of,  3(7. 

TFaU.  (Rev.  Dr.)  obsemtions  i7f,  on  tbr 
origin  of  the  Gnoiliei.  308. 

WUliam  of  Poicticti,  aTronbadonr,  notice 
of,  19,  (0. 

Ifin*,  quantity  of.  mnnally  made  in 
France,  636— nambcr  of  penona  eni- 
ploTrd  in  it>  production,  6.'*7 — Talne 
anci  qnanttiy  of,  eiponcd  before  the 
French  ReTOlntion,  637,  63B.  S41— 
qaantity  ei  ported  (rem  Bonrdeaat 
aince  1S(0,  641 — diiDinotion  offbreign 
demand.  64( — effects  of  the  prohibitorr 
ajaiem  on  the  wine  trade  of  Prance, 


64«— 


t.5— skelch   of   the   o 


fiscal  and  cnsCnm  houie  regulations  to 
which  the  Jnlemal  vine  trade  ii  unb- 
jea,  646.  647— eT'rta  thence  resulting, 
647,  648— remarli  on  the  petition  and 
meiDoir  of  the  wine-groiiera  of  Prsnce, 
649, 

WiAf,  (F.  A.)  Itlwarj  character  of,  Tmdi- 
catiHl,  330. 

Wmen,  condition  of,  among  the  ancicut 
Rinsians,  IBt,  IKX. 

Weoli,  French,  obwrralions  on,  367,  and 
on  thewonllnn  manufiKtured  b;  Ihem, 
374  -  378. 

Wrmiki,  (Hoeiw,)  dnvtnt  de  Ijigarithma, 
309 — their  plan  and  how  eiecaled,  it. 
310. 


Zm.  deacription  nf  ai 
discovered  near.  K 

Zmc  m  ana  fact  are  in  ] 
of,  37*. 

Zr<nyl,(NichDlaa,)R: 
lice  of,  43. 
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